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ADVERTISEMENT. 


On  the  very  day  announced  for  the  publication  of  this  work 
in  London^  I  have  heard  in  Manchester^  with  the  most  painful 
feelings^  of  the  unexpected  death  of  Dr.  Carson.  Too  late, 
'  alas !  to  revise  the  review  of  his  work^  I  hastily  forward  to  the 
publishers  this  advertisement^  if  possible  to  be  inserted^  entreat- 
ing the  readers  to  construe  every  sentence  which  may  appear  to 
be  severely  expressed,  as  capable  of  explanation,  considering 
that  every  word  was  written  by  me  under  the  expectation  of  its 
being  speedily  subjected  to  the  keen  and  powerful  criticism  of 
that  lamented  scholar.  I  can  do  no  less  than  offer  this  feeble 
tribute  of  respect  to  a  man  of  great  talents,  learning,  and  moral 
worth ;  with  whose  opinions  and  arguments  I  have  been  brought 
into  collision.  I  trust  nothing  in  the  heat  of  controversy  has 
escaped  me  inconsistent  with  this  acknowledgment.  Some 
expressions  would  certainly  have  been  modified,  had  I  imagined 
he  would  never  have  seen  them.  In  discharging  this  mournful 
duty,  I  may  be  permitted  to  cite  firom  my  Appendix  one 
sentence,  on  which,  as  I  look  amidst  many  conflicting  emotions, 
I  find  relief — ''  Conscious  of  infirmity,  exposed  to  error,  I  ask 
our  Baptist  firiends  to  unite  with  us  in  the  prayer,  (after  all  I 
have  said,  I  would  travel  many  miles  to  hear  Dr.  Carson  offer  it, 
and  forget,  as  I  am  sure  he  would,  every  hard  saying,)  ^  The 
good  Lord  pardon  every  one  that  prepareth  his  heart  to  seek 
God,  the  Lord  God  of  his  &thers,  though  he  be  not  cleansed 
according  to  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary.' " — ^p.  486. 

ROBERT  HALLEY. 
Manekater,  August  31,  1844. 


PREFACE. 


The  length  of  these  Liectures  may  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  brevity  of  their  Preface.  Had  I  fore- 
seen that  the  selection  of  the  subject  would  have 
involved  me  in  so  many  controversies,  I  should 
have  turned  my  attention  to  some  other  department 
of  theology.  Unexpectedly,  if  not  inadvertently,  I 
have  become  a  controvertist ;  and  I  can  scarcely 
venture  to  hope  that  I  have  escaped  all  the  evils  of 
polemical  discussion.  I  am  sure  I  have  not  wilfully 
misrepresented  an  opponent:  I  have  nowhere,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  interspersed  insinuation  with 
argument;  if  I  have  thought  proper  not  to  sup- 
press an  honest  expression  of  feeling,  when  I  have 
found  a  fierce  and  intolerant  spirit  assuming  airs  of 
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infallibility  and  self-importance,  I  have  been  careful 
to  avoid  producing  false  impressions,  by  distinctly 
noticing  the  excellences  of  such  persons.  If  I  have 
failed  in  due  respect  to  any  opponent,  I  shall  have 
most  cause  to  repent  of  my  negligence. 

That  I  have  not  been  able  to  complete  the  subject 
in  one  course  of  Lectures,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  much 
regret.  With  the  cares  of  a  large  congregation,  of 
late  too  much  neglected,  and,  what  has  been  far 
more  embarrassing,  the  incessant  interruptions  of 
a  populous  neighbourhood,  theological  studies  of 
this  kind  must  be  conducted  under  great  disad- 
vantages. I  have  often  thought  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
relinquish  them  altogether.  Possibly  I  have  allowed 
them  to  encroach  too  much  upon  other  duties,  and, 
therefore,  I  may  be  compelled  to  proceed  more  slowly 
in  completing  the  discussion. 

I  propose,  in  continuation,  to  furnish  one  more 
Lecture  on  Baptism,  one  on  the  Connexion  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  Sacraments,  about  four  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  one  on  the  Theory  of  Salvation 
by  Sacraments. 


PREFACE.  Vll 

When  I  undertook  this  subject,  I  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  its  bringing  me  into  collision  with  the  opinions 
of  the  Baptist  denomination.  Of  all  controversies, 
that  with  them  was  the  last  on  which  I  should 
willingly  have  embarked ;  not  because  I  thought  it 
presented  any  peculiar  difficulties,  but  because  I  have 
been  always  of  opinion  that  nothing  involved  in  it 
ought  to  separate  those  who  hold  different  opinions 
into  two  denominations.  If  baptism  be  not  a  church 
ordinance,  I  see  not  what  right  churches,  as  such, 
have  to  express  any  opinion  about  it,  any  more  than 
they  have  to  decide  the  controversy  respecting  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If  I  can 
succeed  in  convincing  our  Baptist  brethren,  not  that 
we  are  right,  but  that  we  have  a  case  which  honest 
men  may  honestly  maintain  without  being  chargeable 
with  criminally  resisting  the  truth,  so  that  churches 
have  no  authority  to  prescribe  any  regulation  upon 
the  mode  or  the  subjects  of  baptism,  my  chief  object 
in  pursuing  this  controversy  will  be  attained.  As 
these  opinions  prevail,  the  two  denominations  will 
unite  upon  the  principle,  not  of  open  communion 
churches  whose  principle  is  toleration  of  error — 
Baptists   allowing    Independents,    or    Independents 
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allowing  Baptists  to  commune  with  them — but  upon 
the  higher  principle  of  unsectarian  churches,  whose 
principle  would  be  a  disavowal  of  the  authority  to 
determine  in  such  a  controversy,  the  members  bap- 
tizing how,  and  when,  and  where,  and  whom  they 
please;  and  whose  pastors  would  be  chosen  and 
ordained,  **  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel." 
In  such  a  state  of  union  the  truth,  wherever  it  lies, 
would,  I  doubt  not,  soon  be  acknowledged. 

ROBERT  HALLEY. 


Plymouth  Grove,  Manche»ter, 
August,  1844. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

(llV   THK   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   CONGREGATIONAL   LIBRARY.) 


The  Congregational  Lecture  was  established  with  a  view 
to  the  promotion  of  Ecclesiastical,  Theological,  and  Biblical 
Literatui'c,  in  that  religious  connexion  with  whose  friends  and 
supporters  it  originated.  It  is  also  designed  to  secure  a  con- 
venient locality  for  such  associations  as  had  previously  existed, 
or  might  hereafter  exist,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
literary,  civil,  and  religious  interests  of  that  section  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  which  it  was  appropriated.  Without 
undervaluing  the  advantages  of  union,  either  with  Evangelical 
Protestants,  or  Protestant  Nonconformists,  on  such  grounds  as 
admit  of  liberal  co-operation,  it  was  nevertheless  deemed  expe- 
dient to  adopt  measures  for  facilitating  the  concentration  and 
efficiency  of  their  own  denomination.  In  connexion  with  these 
important  objects,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  institute  a 
Lecture,  partaking  rather  of  the  character  of  Academic 
prelections  than  of  popular  addresses,  and  embracing  a  Series 
of  Annual  Courses  of  Lectures,  to  be  delivered  at  the  Library, 
or,  if  necessary,  in  some  contiguous  place  of  worship.  In  the 
selection  of  Lecturers,  it  was  judged  proper  to  appoint  such  as, 
by  their  literary  attainments  and  ministerial  reputation,  had 
rendered  service  to  the  cause  of  Divine  tiiith  in  the  consecration 
of  their  talents  to  "the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
Gospel.''  It  was  also  supposed,  that  some  might  be  found 
possessing  a  high  order  of  intellectual  competency  and  moral 
worth,  imbued  with  an  ardent  love  of  biblical  science,  or 
eminently  conversant  with  theological  and  ecclesiastical  lite- 
rature, who,  from  various  causes,  might  never  have  attracted 
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that  degree  of  public  attention  to  whieh  they  are  entitled,  and 
yet  might  be  both  qualified  and  disposed  to  undertake  courses 
of  lectures  on  subjects  of  interesting  importance,  not  included 
within  the  ordinary  range  of  pulpit  instruction.  To  illustrate 
the  evidence  and  importance  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Revela- 
tion; to  exhibit  the  true  principles  of  philology  in  their  appli- 
cation to  such  doctrines ;  to  prove  the  accordance  and  identity 
of  genuine  philosophy  with  the  records  and  discoveries  of 
Scripture ;  and  to  trace  the  errors  and  corruptions  which  have 
existed  in  the  Christian  Church  to  their  proper  sources,  and 
by  the  connexion  of  sound  reasoning  with  the  honest  interpret- 
ation of  God's  holy  Word,  to  point  out  the  methods  of  refuta- 
tion and  counteraction,  are  amongst  the  objects  for  which  "  the 
Congregational  Lecture''  has  been  established.  The  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  Lecturers  are  designed  to  secure  the 
pubhcation  of  each  separate  course,  without  risk  to  the  Authors; 
and,  after  remunerating  them  as  liberally  as  the  resources  of  the 
Institution  will  allow,  to  apply  the  profits  of  the  respective 
publications  in  aid  of  the  Library.  It  is  hoped  that  the  liberal 
and  especially  the  opulent  friends  of  Evangelical  and  Congre- 
gational Nonconformity  will  evince,  by  their  generous  support, 
the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  the  great  principles  of  their 
Christian  profession ;  and  that  some  may  be  found  to  emulate 
the  zeal  which  established  the  ''  Boyle,"  the  "  Warburton,"  and 
the  "Bampton"  Lectures  in  the  National  Church.  These  are 
legitimate  operations  of  the  '^  voluntary  principle  "  in  the  sup- 
port of  religion,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  independency 
of  our  Churches,  and  the  spirituality  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
The  Committee  deem  it  proper  to  state,  that  whatever 
responsibiUty  may  attach  to  the  reasonings  or  opinions  advanced 
in  any  course  of  Lectures,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Lecturer, 

Congregational  Library, 
Blomfield  Street,  Finsbury,  August,  1844. 
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LECTURE    I. 


ON  THE  TERM  '  SACRAMENT/  AND  THE  SEVERAL 
INSTITUTIONS  TO  WHICH  IT  HAS  BEEN  APPROPRIATED. 


"  And  it  Khali  b«  for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon  thy  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyei, 
that  the  Lord's  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth."— £«otfiM  xiii.  9. 

"  Sacramentum  didtur  sacrum  ■ignum,  sive  lacrum  secretum.  Multa  se  quidem  fiunt  propter 
se  tantum,  alia  Tero  propter  alia  defignatur,  et  ipu  dicimtur  tigna,  et  rant.  Ut  eniro  de 
uiualibus  sumamus  exemplum,  datur  annulus  absolute  propter  annulum,  et  multa  est  signifl- 
catio :  datur  ad  investiendum  de  hsreditate  aliqua  et  signum  est;  ita  ut  Jam  dicere  posslt,  qui 
accipit ;  annuJus  non  valet  quicquam,  sed  hsreditas  est  quam  qucrcbam.  Ad  hoc  instituta 
sunt  omnia  sacramento."— 5<.  Barnard.  Sermo  I.  in  Caena  Domini. 


On  commencing  these  Liectures,  I  am  somewhat 
perplexed  in  attempting  to  form  such  a  definition  of 
a  sacrament,  as  will  include  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Slippery  and  exclude  every  other  ordinance  of  the 
Christian  religion.  To  show  what  these  ordinances 
have  in  common,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  classified 
under  one  term,  is  more  than  I  can  do,  or  can  find 
already  done  to  my  satisfaction.  Were  I  to  adopt  the 
very  comprehensive  definition  of  St.  Augustine,  who 
says  that  '^  a  sacrament  is  the  visible  sign  of  a  sacred 
thing,"  I  should  include  within  the  compass  of  these 
terms  many  things  which  are  not  by  Protestants,  nor 
even  by  Catholics,  denominated  sacraments.  That 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  have  usually  been 
comprised  under  one  generic  term,  has,  I  believe,  been 
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the  occasion  of  some  serious  error,  and  of  much 
illogical  reasoning;  as  many  persons,  assuming  the 
correspondence  between  them,  have  confidently  rea- 
soned from  the  acknowledged  character  of  one  ordi- 
nance to  the  disputable  points  of  the  other.  Yet,  as 
I  propose  to  lecture  on  what  are  generally  called  The 
Sacraments,  it  will  be  expected  that  I  state  what  I 
mean  by  the  term;  while,  through  the  discussion, 
I  guard  against  the  fallacy  of  assuming  a  coincidence 
in  things  that  differ,  because  they  are,  for  mere  con- 
venience, included  in  a  common  designation. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  consult  the  New  Testament 
for  any  exposition  of  a  sacrament.  In  a  book  that 
has  so  little  of  systematic  formulary,  no  term  is 
employed  to  comprise  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper,  or  to  designate  their  connexion  or 
coincidence.  Nor  can  the  exact  definition  be  obtained 
from  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity;  for, 
although  the  Greek  fathers  called  both  baptism  and 
the  eucharist  mysteries^  as  the  Latins  called  them 
sacramentSy  neither  of  these  words  was  used  with 
the  modern  restriction,  as  innumerable  other  things 
are,  in  their  writings,  called  mysteries  or  sacraments. 
If  it  be  asked,  how  many  sacraments  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  church  of  the  second  or  the  third 
century,  we  can  only  reply,  that  the  answer  must 
depend  upon  our  own  definition  of  the  term ;  for  in 
the  latitude  in  which  it  was  then  used,  almost  every 
religious  ordinance  or  sacred  emblem  was  called  a 
sacrament.  Although  the  Komish  church  acknow- 
ledges seven  sacraments,  yet  her  authorised  definition 
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is  not  inapplicable  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper^ 
as  those  rites  are  regarded  by  the  English  and  the 
Lutheran  church.  In  the  Tridentine  Catechism,  a 
sacrament  is  defined  to  be  "  a  sensible  things  which, 
by  Divine  appointment,  hath  the  power  of  causing,  as 
well  as  of  signifyingy  holiness  and  righteousness."* 

The  form  of  instruction  known  as  the  Cate- 
chism of  Heidelberg,  drawn  up  for  the  reformed 
church  of  the  Palatinate,  and  generally  adopted  by 
the  Calvinists  of  Germany,  contains  the  following 
definition : — 

"  What  are  the  Sacraments  ? 

"  They  are  holy  visible  signs  and  seals,  ordained  by 
God  for  this  end,  that  he  may  more  fully  declare  and 
seal  by  them  the  promise  of  his  Gospel  unto  us ;  to 
wit,  that  not  only  unto  all  believers  in  general,  but 
unto  each  of  them  in  particular,  he  freely  giveth 
remission  of  sins  and  life  eternal,  upon  the  account 
of  that  only  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  he  accomplished 
upon  the  cross." 

The  precise  doctrine  of  this  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  a  sacrament  is  an  assurance  to  the  person,  who 
worthily  receives  it,  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant 
of  grace.  To  the  same  import  is  the  definition  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  her  larger  Catechism : — "  A 
Sacrament  is  a  holy  ordinance,  instituted  by  Christ 
in  his  church,  to  signify,  seal,  and  exhibit,  unto  those 
within  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  benefits  of  his 
mediation;    to  strengthen  and  increase   their   faith, 

«  Catech.  Trident.  Part  2,  n.  10. 
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and  all  other  graces;  to  oblige  them  to  obedience;  to 
testify  and  cherish  their  love  and  communion  one 
with  another;  and  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
that  are  without."  In  the  twenty-fifth  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  said,  "  Sacraments  ordained 
of  Christ  be,  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian 
men's  profession,  but  rather  they  be  sure  witnesses 
and  effectual  signs  of  grace,  and  God's  good-will 
towards  us,  by  the  which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in 
us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen 
and  confirm  our  faith  in  him."  Some  theological 
writers  speak  of  the  sacraments  as  federal  rites,  by 
which  we  formally  and  avowedly  accept  the  covenant 
of  grace,  and  append  our  seals  to  it.  With  many 
writers  both  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the 
Nonconformists,  the  sacraments  are  represented  as 
seals  in  respect  both  of  God's  assurance  to  us,  and 
of  our  engagement  with  him.  Thus  Burnet,  in  his 
Exposition  of  the  Articles,  says,  "  In  the  new  dispen- 
sation, though  our  Saviour  has  eased  us  of  that  law 
of  ordinances,  that  grievous  yoke,  and  those  beggarly 
elements,  which  were  laid  upon  the  Jews,  yet,  since 
we  are  still  in  the  body,  subject  to  our  senses  and 
to  sensible  things,  he  has  appointed  some  federal 
actions  to  be  both  the  visible  stipulations  and  profes- 
sions of  our  Christianity,  and  the  conveyances  to  us  of 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel."  Dr.  Ridgeley  says,  *'  The 
sacraments  are  God's  seals,  as  they  are  ordinances 
given  by  him  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith,  that 
he  would  be  our  covenant  God ;  and  they  are  our 
seals,  as  we  set  our  seals  thereunto  when  we  visibly 
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profess  that  we  give  up  ourselves  to  him  to  be  his 
people,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  true  faith,  look  to  be 
partakers  of  the  benefits  which  Christ  hath  purchased 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant.**  Doddridge, 
but  more  cautiously,  as  he  was  wont,  says,**  "  Those 
rites  of  the  Christian  institution,  which  were  intended 
to  be  solemn  tokens  of  our  accepting  the  Gospel 
covenant,  peculiar  to  those  who  did  so  accept  it,  and 
to  be  considered  by  them  as  tokens  of  the  Divine 
acceptance,  on  that  supposition  may  properly  be 
called  seals  of  the  covenant/*  Mr.  Watson,  in  his 
"Theological  Institutes,"*  maintains  the  same  doc- 
trine of  the  sacraments  as  federal  rites  and  confirming 
seals,  and  considers  such  Protestants  as  hold  them  to 
be  only  symbolical  institutions,  whose  sole  use  is  to 
cherish  pious  sentiments,  or  to  be  the  badges  of 
a  Christian  profession,  as  carelessly  leaning  to  the 
opinion  of  Socinus  and  his  followers.  At  present,  I 
notice  these  views  merely  to  observe  that  I  cannot 
admit  the  proper  definition  of  a  sacrament  to  be  a 
federal  rite,  or  in  that  sense  a  seal  of  the  covenant. 
Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  Protestant,  and  even 
Nonconformist  authority  against  me,  my  objection  to 
the  primary  doctrine  implied  in  these  definitions,  that 
to  those  who  worthily  receive  them,  the  sacraments 
are  seals,  or  assurances  of  their  personal  interest  in 
the  covenant  of  grace,  will  be  hereafter  plainly  stated 
for  the  consideration  of  my  hearers. 

The   sacraments   have   been   designated   ^^  positive 

«  Loct.  cc.  *  Pt.  iv.  ch.  2. 
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institutions,''  as  distinguished  from  moral  duties ;  but 
there  are,  or  have  been,  many  positive  institutions 
which  are  not  usually  called  sacraments ;  the  sabbath, 
for  instance,  was  a  positive  institution  of  the  Jewish 
church — as  is  the  Lord's-day  of  the  Christian ;  but 
neither  of  these  festivals  is  called  a  sacrament.  They 
are  said  to  be  " symbolic  observanceSy'  but  every  part 
of  the  Jewish  ritual  was  symbolic,  and  so,  where  it  is 
observed,  is  the  imposition  of  hands  in  the  ordination 
to  the  ministry  :  but  this  is  not  by  Protestants  called 
a  sacrament,  although  Calvin,  in  the  extended  signi- 
fication of  the  word,  admits  ordination  to  be  a  sacra- 
ment;* and  Melancthon  does  not  scruple  to  call 
orders,  or  the  imposition  of  hands,  a  sacrament.* 

Some  have  defined  a  sacrament  as  if  it  consisted  in 
the  consecration  to  a  sacred  purpose,  of  a  common  thing, 
as  the  water  in  baptism,  or  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  hence  called  the  elements  of  the  sacra- 
ment. Thus  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  a  strange 
authority,  some  may  think,  on  this  subject,  but  he 
expressed  a  current  opinion,  says,  "  A  sacrament  is 
a  separation  of  some  visible  thing  from  common  use, 
and  a  consecration  of  it  to  God's  service,  for  a  sign 
either  of  our  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  to 
be  of  the  number  of  his  peculiar  people,  or  for  a  com- 
memoration of  the  same.  In  the  Old  Testament  the 
sign  of  admission  was  circumcision ;  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, baptism.  The  commemoration  of  it  in  the 
Old   Testament  was   the   eating,  at  a   certain  time, 

•  Inst.  iv.  19,  31.  *  Apolog.  Gonf.  De  Nuni.  et  Usu  Sacram. 
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which  was  anniversary,  of  the  paschal  lamb ;  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  celebrating  of  the  Lord's 
supper."'  Our  objection  is,  that  the  essence  of  the 
sacrament  is  in  the  acts  performed,  and  not  in  the 
elements  selected,  or  in  the  consecration  of  them. 
The  eating  of  the  lamb  was  the  passover,  not  the 
Iamb  which  was  eaten,  nor  yet  the  consecrating  of  it. 

Without  attempting  any  logical  definition  of  a 
sacrament,  I  at  present  remark  that  I  consider 
baptism  to  be  the  initiatory  rite,  and  the  Lord's  supper 
the  commemorative  institution  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  both  of  them  symbolic  representations  of  evan- 
gelical truth. 

The  word  sacramentumy  etymologically,  that  which 
consecrates,  in  its  most  extensive  signification  denotes 
anything  sacred.  Its  earliest  use,  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  to  denote  the  sum  of  money  deposited,  according 
to  a  very  ancient  law  of  the  Romans,  by  the  parties 
in  a  suit,  under  the  care  of  the  Pontifex,  to  be 
recovered  by  the  party  who  might  gain  the  cause,  and 
to  be  forfeited  by  him  who  might  lose  it,  to  a  sacred 
purpose.  The  very  laudable  object  of  this  sacramen- 
tum,  or  sacred  money,  was  to  discourage  frivolous 
and  vexatious  suits,  and  to  punish  litigious  people. 
Hence  a  sacrament  came  to  denote  a  pledge,  any  sacred 
obligation,  and  more  specifically  the  oath  of  the 
soldiers  in  swearing  allegiance  to  their  commander. 

The  word  is  frequently  found,  not  only  in  the 
Vulgate,    but  in   the    older  Latin   versions,   as  the 

"  Leviathan,  pt.  Hi.  ch.  35. 
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translation  of  the  Greek  term  fivarr\piov,  mystery. 
The  translators  seem  to  have  employed  it  to  denote  a 
sign  of  truth.  The  services  designated  by  it  were,  at 
an  early  period,  regarded  as  revealing  some  important 
doctrines  to  the  faithful.  As  the  Greek  Christians, 
familiar  with  the  mystic  rites  and  initiations  of  their 
countrymen,  called  the  sacred  symbols  of  their  faith, 
the  holy  mysteries  :  so  the  Latins,  selecting  the  word 
sacramentum  as  the  most  appropriate  to  express  the 
same  signification,  called  the  symbolic  rites  of  their 
church,  sacraments.  Although  the  word  mystery  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  never  applied  to  either  of  the 
symbolic  institutions  of  the  Gospel  j  yet  as  they  were 
called  mysteries  at  so  early  a  period  by  the  Greeks, 
the  Latin  translators,  accustomed  to  this  use  of  the 
word,  very  naturally  introduced  sacramentum  for 
the  ^varr^piov  of  the  original.  And  even  in  pas- 
sages where  the  older  Latin  versions,  as  well  as  the 
Vulgate,  retain  the  Greek  word  in  its  Latinized  form,  . 
"  mysterium,"  the  Latin  Fathers  often  substitute  the 
word  sacramentum,  as  St.  Augustine  in  reply  to  a 
person,  who,  on  account  of  his  baptism,  claimed  to 
be  regenerate,  says :  "Hear  the  apostle.  If  I  know  all 
sacraments,"  (in  the  original,  as  in  the  Vulgate, 
mysteries)  "and  all  knowledge,  and  have  faith  so  that 
I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I 
am  nothing."'     The  Latin  word  sacrament  and  the 

«  Sedhabeo,  inquit,  sacramentum.  Audi  apostolimi,  si  sciam  omma 
sacramenUiy  ct  habeam  omnem  fidem  ita  ut  montes  txansferam,  cha- 
ritatem  autem  non  habeam,  nihil  simi.  August,  in  1  Epist.  Joan. 
Tractat.  v. 
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Greek  word  mystery,  both  in  the  older  Latin  versions 
and  in  the  Vulgate,  as  well  as  by  the  Latin  Fathers, 
although  there  was  no  original  affinity  between  them, 
seem  to  have  been  used  indifferently.  Thus  we  have 
both  in  the  old  Latin  and  in  the  Vulgate,  2  Thess.  ii. 
17,  **  The  mystery  of  iniquity ;"  but  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16, 
"  The  sacrament  of  godliness."  So  we  have  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  sacrament  of  the  seven  stars,  and 
again,  the  sacrament  of  the  woman  in  scarlet  clothing, 
and  her  name  is  said  to  be  in  the  Vulgate,  Mystery, 
but  in  the  older  version.  Sacrament. 

As  the  Greek  noun  ^varhpiov^  derived  from  a  verb 
which  denotes  to  instruct  in  sacred  things,  to  initi- 
ate, meant  a  sacred  thing  to  be  promulgated  only 
among  the  initiated;"  not  an  ordinary  secret,  but 
according  to  the  definition  of  Phavorinus,  "  a  solemn 
thing  not  to  be  told;*'  so  the  Latin  Fathers  used  the 
word  sacramentum  in  the  same  sense  and  with  the 
same  restriction :  and  as  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks 
came  to  denote  not  only  the  sacred  things  themselves, 
but  also  their  symbols,  (the  new  sense,  ritu  juvenum, 
becoming  the  more  prevalent)  so  in  the  Latin 
churches  the  sacramentum  is  sometimes  the  sacred 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  sometimes  (the  more 
frequently  the  later  we  proceed)  the  symbol  of  that 
sacred  truth.  Thus  with  TertuUian,  of  sacred  trutliSy 
the  Christian  religion  is  a  sacrament,*  the  doctrine  of 

«  The  Greek  Fathers  call  the  baptized  "  rovg  Xpurr^  rcXov/Afyowy," 
Clem.  Alex.  Psed.  lib.  iii.  cap.  11 ;  as  they  frequently  employ  the 
words  rcXcioy  and  rcXcia>o-i£  in  this  sense. 

*  Apol.  i.  15. 
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the  Trinity  is  a  sacrament  of  the  economy,"  sacred 
mystery  reserved  for  the  initiated  is  the  taciturn  sa- 
cramentum/  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a  kind  of 
sacrament ;""  and  so  of  sacred  emblems,  dreams  sent 
from  God  are  sacraments/  the  cross  is  a  sacrament 
of  wood/  the  anointing  of  our  Saviour  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  sacrament  of  the  unction,^  the  imposition 
of  Jacob*s  hands  upon  the  sons  of  Joseph,  crossing 
each  other,  an  ancient  sacrament,*  monogamy,  the 
sacrament  of  priests  and  deacons,*  baptism  the  sacra- 
ment of  water,  or  of  washing,'  and  the  Lord*s  supper 
the  sacrament  of  thanksgiving,^  with  many  similar 
expressions.  It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  unscru- 
pulously applied  the  word  to  any  religious  rite  what- 
soever, although  he  sometimes  employs  it  in  the 
more  classical  sense  of  a  solemn  engagement,  as  in 
the  address  "  ad  Martyras."  "  We  were,"  he  says, 
"called  to  the  warfare  of  the  living  God,  when  we 
answered  in  the  words  of  the  sacrament"*  By  the 
sacrament,  he  evidently  means  the  baptismal  vow  of 
obedience,  demanded  by  the  ancient  church,  includ- 
ing the  renunciation  and  the  profession  of  Christ.' 

«  Adv.  Prax.  c.  2.  olKovofiiag  sacramcntum. 

*  De  PrsBscrip.  Ilseret.  c.  26. 

*^  De  Res.  Cam.  c.  21,  species  sacramcnti.  ^  Adv.  Psych,  c.  7. 

«  Adv.  Jud.  c.  13.        /  Adv.  Prax.  c.  28.  «  Dc  Bapt.  c.  8. 

*  De  Monog.  c.  11.       '  De  Bapt.  c.  1,  12.  De  Virg.  vel.  c.  2. 
J  De  Coronft,  c.  3.         *  c.  3. 

'  This  form  is  by  other  Latin  Fathers  called  the  Promissum,  the 
Pactum,  tlie  Votum,  the  Professio,  the  Caiitio.  Even  here,  however, 
the  word  might  have  been  suggested  by  tlie  symbolic  service  rather 
than  by  the  pledge  or  engagement.  He  also  applies  the  term  to 
supernatural  gifls — chaiismata.    De  Auiuia,  c^p.  9. 
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Cyprian  uses  the  word  sacramentum  in  the  same 
sense  and  with  the  same  latitude  as  his  master.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Eucharist  is  the  sacrament  of  the 
cross  ;*  water  is  one  sacrament,  and  the  Spirit  is  an- 
other of  which  we  must  be  regenerated,  the  sign  and 
the  thing  signified  being  regarded  as  two  sacraments.^ 
Augustine,  however,  treating  of  the  same  subject,  (and 
his  language  shows,  that  in  his  time,  the  term  was 
becoming  limited  in  its  signification,  to  the  symbol 
rather  than  to  the  truth  signified,)  speaks  only  of  the 
water  as  the  sacrament,  and  not  of  the  Spirit.  He 
says,*  "  One  thing,  therefore,  is  the  water  of  the  sacra- 
ment, another  the  water  which  signifies  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  water  of  the  sacrament  is  visible,  the  water 
of  the  Spirit,  invisible.  That  washes  the  body,  and 
signifies  what  is  done  in  the  soul ;  by  this  Spirit  the 
soul  itself  is  cleansed."    Precisely  in  the  same  manner 

•  De  Zelo  et  Livore,  c.  viii.  De  Sacramento  Cruciset  cibum  smnis  et 
potum.  So  I  understand  the  passage,  but  there  are  other  expositions. 
See  Routh^s  Opuscula,  i.  342.  Cyprian^s  correspondent,  Firmilian, 
speaks  of  the  Passover  among  the  "  multa  alia  divinae  rei  sacramenta." 
(Ep.  ad  Cyp.  c.  ix.)  He  also,  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist,  speaks 
of  the  ^'  sacramentum  solitse  predicationis,''  by  which  may  be  intended, 
as  Fell  supposed,  the  dpafivrio-is,  or  commemoration  in  words  of  the 
death  of  Christ;  or  according  to  others,  the  customary  prayers  which 
St.  Basil  calls  the  cfCfcXi/a-taartira  Kr/pvyfiara,  Ep.  ccxli.  The  ark,  with 
Firmilian,  is  the  sacrament  or  sign  of  the  church. 

^  Tunc  demum  plan^  sanctificari,  et  esse  Mi  Dei  possunt,  si  Sa- 
cramento tUroque  nascantur,  cum  scriptum  sit:  Nisi  quis  renatus fuerit 
ex  aqua  et  Spiritu,  non  potest  introire  in  regnum  Dei.  Cyprian. 
Epist.  Ixxii. 

*^  Aliud  est,  ergo,  aqua  sacramenti :  aliud,  aqua  quae  significat 
Spiritum  Dei.  Aqua  sacramenti  visibilis  est :  aqua  Spiritus,  invisi- 
bilis.  Ista  abluit  corpus,  et  significat  quod  fit  in  anima  :  per  ilium 
Spiritum  ipsa  anima  mundatur.     August.  Expos,  in  Epist.  Jam.  i.  4. 
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Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  the  other  Latin  writers,  use  the 
word.  The  connexion  of  the  two  terms,  mystery 
and  sacrament,  may  be  observed  in  several  passages. 
Tertullian  says,*  "In  the  mysleries  of  the  idolators, 
Satan  imitated  the  divine  sacraments .''  So  Augustine, 
"  In  baptized  infants,  the  sacrament  of  regeneration 
precedes,  and,  if  they  retain  Christian  piety,  there  fol- 
lows also  in  the  heart  conversion,  the  mystery  of  which 
preceded  in  the  body."*  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Latin  sacramentum  is  translated  into  Greek  fivatvpiov 
by  ecclesiastical  and  even  by  profane  authors;  as 
Herodian,  when  speaking  of  the  military  sacrament 
of  the  Romans,  says,  "  And  now  preserving  the  mili- 
tary oath,  which  is  the  venerable  mystery  of  the 
Roman  sovereignty."''  Aided  by  this  verbal  associa- 
tion with  the  pagan  mysteries,  as  it  would  seem,  there 
soon  arose  in  the  church  the  doctrine  of  reserve,  the 
disciplina  arcani,  the  confining  of  evangelical  truths 
to  the  initiated,  and  concealing  from  the  eyes  of  the 
profane  the  simple  rites  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  if 
they  were  of  peculiar  and  awful  sanctity.  These  rites 
became  mystic,  reserved  only  for  the  perfect,  in  whose 
initiation  baptism  was  deemed  the  proper  ablution, 
and  the  Eucharist  was   venerated   as   the   ineffable 

*  "A  Diabolo  scilicet — qui  ipsas  quoque  res  $ac7*amentorum  divi- 
norum,  in  idolonun  mysteriis  aemulatur."     De  Prascrip.  Ilseret.  cxl. 

*  "  In  baptizatis  infantibus,  praecedit  regcnerationis  sacramentum 
et,  si  christianam  tenucrint  pietatem,  seqiiitur  etiam  in  corde  conversio, 
cujus  mysterium  precessit  in  corpore."  August,  de  Baptism,  cont. 
Douat.     Lib.  iv.  c.  44. 

''  **  Kai  vvu  <f)v\d<r(TovT€£  t6v  arparLtaTiKov  opKou,  os  cart  rrjs  *Vu}fAai<iiu 
apXV^  acfu'ov  fiv<rTTf piov,^^     llerod.  lib.  8. 
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mystery.  Hence  too,  we  think,  arose  the  institution 
and  rule  of  unbaptized  catechumens,  so  unlike  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  the  apostolic  age ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  discoursing  with  studied  ambiguity  before 
the  people,  concerning  the  most  important  truths  of 
regeneration  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  hence  the 
frequent  and  peremptory  conmiand  to  the  uninitiated 
to  depart,  as  from  a  revelation  too  solemn  for  them  to 
witness,  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary  acting  the  part 
of  the  hierophant  of  the  grove  or  the  grotto,  exclaiming 
almost  in  his  words,  "  Procul,  O  procul,  este  profani ;" 
hence  the  frequent  remark  of  the  preacher,  when 
adverting  in  ambiguous  terms  to  a  mystery, — "  The 
initiated  understand  it:"**  and  hence  the  tumid  phrase- 
ology of  the  philosophical  fathers,  as  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  derived  from  the  Eleusinian  processions, 
or  Bacchanalian  orgies,  of  sacred  mysteries,  and  awful 
initiations,  and  ecstatic  visions,  and  torch-bearing 
leaders,  and  mystic  dances  of  angels  around  the  one 
true  God,  intended  to  impress  with  reverence  and  awe 
the  minds  of  the  catechumens  and  other  listeners,  who 
were  never  permitted  to  witness  the  communion,  or 
even  to  look  within  the  baptistery;  until  these  mystic 
forms  eventually  led  to  the  transelementation  of  the 
waters  of  baptism  into  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
the  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
Eucharist,  into  the  body  which  was  broken,  and  the 
blood  which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Th§ 
answer  to  the  momentous  question,  What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved?  then  required  years  for  its  explanation, 

**  01  T€\ovfjL(voi  (o-ao-cv. 
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while  the  inquirer  was   passing   through   the   long 
course  of  discipline  among  the  hearers,  and  kneelers, ; 
and  competents,  with  all  their  various  rites  and  forms, 
until  at  last  he  was  permitted  to  know  the  great,  life- 
giving  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

Somewhat  opposed  to  this  view,  which  appears  to 
me  so  evidently  deduced  from  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  not,  I  think,  with  his  usual  care  andv; 
accuracy,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his  very  able 
work  on  TertuUian,  attributes  the  introduction  of  the 
word  sacramentum  to  its  military  use,  as  the  oath  of 
the  Roman  soldier,  and  thinks  that  the  word  being 
used  to  signify  the  promise  or  vow  in  baptism^  came 
to  denote,  by  an  easy  transition,  the  rite  itself,  and 
afterwards  extending  its  signification,  it  included 
every  religious  ceremony,  and  eventually  expressed; 
the  whole  Christian  doctrine/  We  have  stated  oui* 
reasons  for  preferring  another  origin  and  rise  of  the 
term ;  yet  the  sacrament  by  a  very  natural  figure,  is 
often  represented  as  the  Christian's  oath  of  fidelity. 
The  favourite  appellation  of  the  early  Christians  was, 
the  soldiers  of  Christ;  Christ  was  their  commander, 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  were  their  enemies ; 
Christian  graces  their  armour,  martyrdom  their  crown, 
the  baptismal  promise,  or  the  eucharistic  profession, 
their  oath  of  allegiance.* 

«  Kaye's  Tertullian.  p.  356. 
.  *  "  Malunt  exheredari  a  parentibus  liberi,  quam  fidem  Christianam 
rumpere,  et  salutaris  militias  sacramcnta  deponcre."  AmobiuB,  lib.  ii. 
Yet  Amobius,  like  all  the  Latins,  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a 
sjrmbol,  "  Eeligio  Christiana  veritatis  absconditse  sacramenta  patefeoit." 
Lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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Although  the  Romanists  assert  that  there  are  seven 
sacraments,  they  adduce  neither  Scripture  nor  anti- 
quity for  that  precise  number.  No  ancient  authority, 
Greek  or  Latin,  makes  the  sacraments  to  be  seven, 
nor  assigns  to  their  seven  observances  the  exclusive 
power  of  conferring  grace;  which  power,  in  the 
estimation  of  Catholics,  and  according  to  their  own 
definitions,  is  essential  to  a  sacrament.  The  num- 
ber having  been  ascertained  by  the  schoolmen, 
and  especially  having  been  precisely  defined  by 
the  great  master  of  sentences,  Peter  Lombard,  (and 
Bellarmine**  their  great  controversialist,  himself  assigns 
no  higher  antiquity  to  the  perfect  number  of  seven,) 
the  council  of  Trent  devoted  to  the  terrors  of  its 
anathema  all  who  dared  to  dispute  their  computation.^ 
Its  decree  was  confirmed,  although  Bellarmine  admits, 
as  indeed  is  undeniable,  that  the  ancients  called  many 
things  sacraments,  besides  these  seven.^  Thus  the 
council  of  Trent,  if  its  decrees  are  to  be  strictly  con- 
strued, lays  under  its  ban  the  whole  Catholic  church 
of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries,  by  whose  traditions 
and  authority  it  professes  to  be  governed.  So  the 
bull  of  Pius  IV.  requires  every  priest  on  his  ordination 
to  profess  that  there  are,  truly  and  properly,  seven 
sacraments.^     And  what  may  seem   unaccountable 

«  Bell,  de  Sacram.  lib.  ii.  c.  25. 

*  "  Si  quis  dixerit,  sacramcnta  novae  legis  esse  plura  vel  pauciora 
quam  aeptem,  anathema  sit."     Syn.  Trid.  Sess.  7.  Can.  1 . 

«  "  Multa  dicuntiir  a  veteribus  sacramenta  praeter  ista  septem." 
Bell,  de  Sacram.  ii.  24. 

* "  Profiteer  quoque  septem  esse  propria  et  ver^  sacramenta.'' 
Bulla  Pii  IV. 
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minuteness  and  precision,  th6  church  of  Rome,  not 
admitting  her  seven  sacraments  to  be  of  equal  import- 
ance, holds  in  terrorem  a  curse  over  all  who  mistake 
their  comparative  value."  The  sacraments  ordained 
by  the  council  of  Trent  are,  besides  baptism  and  the 
eucharist,  confirmation,  penance,  orders,  matrimony, 
and  extreme  unction.  In  noticing  these  sacraments 
of  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  we  must  keep  in  mind  her 
own  doctrine,  that  grace  is  conferred  by  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  rite  itself,  unless  it  be  resisted  by 
mortal  sin. 

Confirmation  is  the  sacrament  by  which,  according 
to  the  ancient  churches  who  practised  it,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  elder  canonists  of  the  Roman  church  Itself, 
the  bishop  by  the  imposition  of  his  hands  upon  the 
head  of  a  baptized  person,  in  virtue  of  his  episcopal 
authority,  derived  from  the  apostles,  bestows  ad- 
ditional and  confirming  grace,  to  complete  that  which 
the  priest  had  conferred  in  the  act  of  baptism.  The 
council  of  Trent,  however,  preferring  the  dialectics  of 
the  theologues  to  the  precedents  of  the  canonists, 
decided,  under  the  sanction  of  the  anathema  ever  at  its 
command,  that  the  matter  or  element  of  confirmation 
was  chrism^  and  the  form  of  it  the  words,  "  I  sign 
thee  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  confirm  thee  with 
the  chrism  of  salvation,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  thus,  as 
some  honest  Catholics  acknowledge,  changing  both 

•  "  Si  quis  dixerit  haec  septcm  Sacramenta  ita  esse  inter  sc  paria, 
ut  nulla  ratione  aliud  sit  alio  dignius,  anathema  sit."  Syn.  Trid. 
Sess.  7.  Can.  3. 
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the  substance  and  the  form  of  an  ancient  sacrament. 
Confirmation  being  one  of  the  unreiterable  sacraments, 
is  said  to  confer  an  indelible  character;  but  what  that 
character  is,  Catholics,  40  far  as  I  can  find,  do  not 
very  explicitly  declare. 

Some  of  the  fathers  distinguished  between  the  grace 
of  baptism  and  that  of  confirmation,  by  saying,  that 
in  baptism,  sins  are  remitted,  and  in  confirmation,  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  bestowed.  Hence,  in  the  controversy 
about  the  validity  of  the  baptism  of  heretics,  who 
could  not  confer  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  held,  on  the 
one  side,  that  the  imposition  of  episcopal  hands,  being 
the  proper  mode  of  imparting  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
sufficient,  in  receiving  such  as  had  been  baptized  by 
heretics  to  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Their  opponents,  however,  who  observed  the  eastern 
tradition,  maintained  that  the  Holy  Ghost  must  be 
also  conferred  in  baptism,  as  without  his  presence, 
there  could  not  be  the  new  birth,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, heretical  baptisms  were  invalid  and  useless." 
Of  the  difference  between  the  grace  conferred  in  bap- 
tism, and  that  superadded  in  confirmation,  Roman 
Catholic  writers  are  not  very  clear,  nor  very  consistent; 

"  One  sentence  from  the  epistle  of  Firmilian  to  Cyprian  will  show 
the  opinions  of  both  sides.  "  £t  quoniam  Stephanas  ct  qui  illi  con- 
sentiunt,  contendunt  dimissionem  peccatorum  et  secundara  nativitatem 
in  hsereticorum  baptisma  posse  procedere,  apud  quos  etiam  ipsi  con- 
fitentur  Spiritura  Sanctum  non  esse ;  considerent  et  intelligant  spirita- 
lem  nativitatem  sine  Spiritu  esse  non  posse ;  secundum  quod  et  beatus 
apostolus  Paulus  eos  qui  ab  Joanne  baptizati  fuerant,  priusquam 
missus  esset  Spiritus  Sanctus  a  Domino,  baptizavit  denuo  spiritali 
baptismo,  et  sic  eis  manum  imposuit,  ut  acciperent  Spiritum  Sanctum." 
Epist.  Firm,  ad  S.  Cypr.  c.  6. 

C 
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yet  to  deny  that  the  grace  of  baptism  is  regene- 
ration, and  therefore  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  would  be  to  incur  the 
anathema, — as  it  would  be  to  deny  that  the  grace  of 
confirmation  is  necessary, — as  it  would  be  to  assert 
that  the  grace  of  baptism  and  that  of  confirmation 
combined,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  dying  man,  without 
the  grace  of  extreme  unction,  if  it  may  be  obtained, — 
and  as  it  would  be  to  maintain  that  the  accumulated 
grace  of  all  the  seven  sacraments  would  be  sufficient 
for  a  sinner,  without  the  more  effectual  purification 
of  the  flames  of  purgatory.  To  escape  the  anathemas 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  fly  in  all  directions, 
and  meet  us  at  every  turn,  the  only  safe  and  easy 
method  is  to  yield  implicit  faith  to  the  close  of  the 
profession  of  Pius  IV.:  "  Also  all  other  things,  by  the 
sacred  canons  and  oecumenical  councils,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  holy  synod  of  Trent,  delivered,  defined, 
and  declared,  I  unhesitatingly  receive  and  profess, 
and  at  the  same  time  all  things  contrary,  and  all 
heresies  whatsoever,  condemned,  and  rejected,  and 
anathematized  by  the  church,  I,  in  like  manner,  do 
condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize."**  But  then  we 
must  believe  contradictions,  some  to  Scripture,  some 
to  antiquity,  some  to  the  decisions  of  popes,  some  to 
the  decrees  of  general  councils,  and  some  even  to  the 
canons  of  the  holy  synod  itself. 

^  Cietera  item  omnia  a  Sacris  GanonibuB  et  (Ecumenicis  Conciliis 
ac  prsecipu^  a  Sacrosancta  Tridentina  Synodo  tradita,  definita  et  decla- 
rata,  indubitanter  redpio  atque  profiteer;  simuJque  contraria  omnia, 
atque  hcreses  quascimque  ab  Ecclesia  damnatas  et  rejectas  et  anathe- 
matizatas  ego  pariter  damno,  respuo  et  anathematizo. 
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The  Church  of  England  teaches  that  confirmation  is 
not  a  sacrament ;  yet  assuredly  it  is  one,  according 
to  her  own  formularies  and  her  own  definition.  Her 
catechism  defines  a  sacrament  to  be  "  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace." 
In  confirmation,  the  bishop  prays  in  these  words, 
"We  make  our  humble  supplication  unto  thee  for 
these  thy  servants,  upon  whom  (after  the  example  of 
thy  holy  apostles)  we  have  now  laid  our  hands,  to 
certify  them  (by  this  sign)  of  thy  favour  and  gracious 
goodness  towards  them."  In  this  prayer  it  is  implied, 
that  the  imposition  of  episcopal  hands  is  not  only  a 
sign^  but  a  certificate  of  God's  favour  and  gracious 
goodness.  But  that  which  is  a  sign  and  certificate  of 
God^s  gracious  goodness — a  visible  sign  of  spiritual 
grace — is  a  sacrament  according  to  the  catechism. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  twenty-fifth  Article,  it  is 
said,  "  Those  five  commonly  called  sacraments,  that 
is  to  say,  confirmation,  penance,  orders,  matrimony, 
and  extreme  unction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacra- 
ments of  the  gospel,  being  such  as  have  grown,  partly 
of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apostles,  partly  are 
states  of  life  allowed  by  the  Scriptures,  but  yet  have 
not  like  nature  of  sacraments  with  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign 
or  ceremony,  ordained  of  God."  The  evangelical 
<^^^rgy  must,  I  fear,  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  inge- 
nious author  of  the  Tract  No.  90,  to  reconcile  the 
office  of  confirmation,  which  declares  that  the  act  of 
the  bishop  "  certifies  by  this  sign  God's  favour  and 
gracious  goodness,"  and  the  Article  of  religion  which 

c  2 
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asserts  that  confirmation  "  has  no  visible  sign  or  cere- 
mony ordained  of  God." 

But  if  the  ceremony  be  not  ordained  of  God,  where 
may  its  origin  be  sought  ?  The  Article  most  clearly 
informs  us ;  Not  being  a  state  of  life,  like  orders  or 
matrimony,  but  an  act  of  the  bishop,  it  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  Article,  have  grown  of  the  corrupt  following 
of  the  apostles,  and  with  the  Article  we  cordially 
agree ;  confirmation  has  "  grown  of  the  corrupt  fol- 
lowing of  the  apostles,"  and  we  can  trace  its  growth. 
As  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  baptized  in  his  name,  for 
"  he  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples,"  he  seems  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  to  have  blessed  the  baptized,  and 
so  to  have  recognised  and  accredited  the  acts  of  his 
apostles.  However  that  may  have  been,  the  apostles 
Peter  and  John  laid  their  hands  upon  such  as  Philip 
baptized,  and  conferred  upon  them  the  visible  and 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  on  finding  that  twelve  men  had  not  received 
the  Holy  Ghost,  conferred  it  upon  them  by  the 
imposition  of  his  hands.  It  would  seem  from  pas- 
sages in  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  that  the 
apostles  did  not  usually  baptize,  although  they  alone 
imparted  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
To  confer  these  powers  they  often  travelled  a  consi- 
derable distance.  St.  Paul  earnestly  desired  to  visit 
the  Romans,  that  he  might  impart  to  them  some 
spiritual  gift.  If  this  imposition  of  hands  by  the 
apostles  were  confirmation,  then  let  it  be  observed 
that  the  bishops  of  that  age  could  not  confirm.  If  the 
bishops  were  competent,  why  should  the  apostle  so 
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earnestly  desire  to  confer  the  extraordinary  grace 
upon  the  believers  in  Rome  ?  To  reply,  that  bishops 
are  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  is  to  deny  that  they 
were  contemporary  with  the  apostles ;  for  if  apostles 
and  bishops  co-existed  as  two  distinct  offices  in 
the  primitive  church,  the  modern  bishops  must 
surely  be  the  successors  of  the  ancient  bishops,  and 
not  of  the  apostles,  holding  another  office;  or,  if 
they  have  succeeded  to  the  apostolic,  and  not  to 
the  episcopal  office,  then  ought  they  to  be  called 
apostles,  and  not  bishops.  If  the  apostolic  bishops, 
the  holy  men  on  whom  the  apostles  laid  their  hands, 
could  not  confirm,  it  seems  reasonable,  with  all  respect 
and  humility,  to  inquire  how  modern  bishops  became 
invested  with  the  apostolic  authority,  to  which  their 
predecessors  of  the  apostolic  age  did  not  pretend  ? 

The  rise  of  confirmation  may,  however,  be  easily 
traced.  At  first  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  the  sign 
of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  a  part  or  accom- 
paniment of  the  baptismal  service,  or  as  Hooker,  in 
accordance  with  the  language  of  antiquity,  calls  it, 
"  a  sacramental  complement.''  The  bishops  at  a  very 
early  period,  claimed  the  right  of  administering  bap- 
tism, or  of  approving  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  to 
be  administered.  '^  It  is  not  lawful,"  says  Ignatius, 
"  without  the  bishop  to  baptize,  or  keep  the  feast  of 
charity.""  "  The  right  of  giving  baptism  hath  the 
chief  priest,"    that  is  the   bishop,    says  TertuUian.* 

•  "  Ovjc  ffoM  ftrnv  x^P^^  ^oO  cViO-iccSTrou  o(?rc  /Scurrt^fiv  oUrw  ayamiv 
iroiciv."     S.  Ign.  Epist.  ad  Smym.  cap.  8. 

*  Dandi  quidem  habet  jus  suinmus  sacerdos.    De  Bapt.  c.  17. 
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But,  as  churches  increased,  and  especially  as  bishop- 
rics became  diocesan,  it  was  not  convenient,  or  even 
possible,  for  the  bishops  to  be  present  at  all  baptisms. 
They,  therefore,  reserved  to  themselves  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  baptism,  and,  it  would  seem  also,  its  most 
precious  blessing,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  It 
is  the  custom,"  says  Jerome,  "  for  the  bishop  to  go 
abroad,  and,  imposing  his  hands,  pray  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  those  whom  presbyters  and  deacons  at 
a  distance  have  already  baptized  in  lesser  cities."* 
Decrees  of  councils  direct,  that  persons  baptized  when 
travelling,  or  in  extreme  sickness,  should,  on  their 
return  or  recovery,  be  brought  to  the  bishop,  who 
was  to  confirm  the  baptii^m  by  the  imposition  of 
hands.^  The  imposition  of  the  apostles*  hands  upon 
the  converts  of  Philip,  was  cited  as  the  authority  for 
the  service,^  and  so,  "  confirmation  growing,"  as  the 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England  beautifully  and 
accurately  describes  it,  "  of  the  corrupt  following  of 
the  apostles,"  became  a  separate  service,  and  even- 

*  Jer.  advers.  Lucif.  cap.  4.  "  The  cause  of  severing  confirmation 
from  baptism  (for  most  commonly  they  went  together)  was  sometimes  in 
the  minister,  who,  being  of  inferior  degree,  might  baptize,  but  not  con- 
firm." (Hooker,  Eccl.  Polity,  book  v.  §  66.)  The  other  cause,  accord- 
ing to  Hooker,  arose  out  of  heretical  baptisms,  which  were  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  ministers  of  the  catholic  church.  Jerome  observes, 
that  the  cause  of  this  observance  is  not  any  absolute  impossibility 
of  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  imless  a 
bishop  add  afler  it  the  imposition  of  hands,  but  rather  a  certain  con- 
gruity  and  fitness  to  honour  prelacy  with  such  pre-eminences,  because 
the  safety  of  the  chiu'ch  dependeth  upon  the  dignity  of  her  chief  supe- 
riors, to  whom,  if  some  eminent  offices  of  power,  above  others,  should 
not  be  given,  there  would  be  in  the  chiuxh  as  many  schisms  as  priests. 
*  Cone.  Elib.  Can.  xxx.  <^  Cyprian.  Epist.  73. 
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tually  another  sacrament,  or  visible  sign  of  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  imparted.*" 

The  next  sacrament  is  penancey  of  which  the  name 
is  a  corruption  of  the  penitentia  of  the  Vulgate,  where 
it  undoubtedly  means  repentance.  But,  how  should 
repentance  be  a  sign  or  sacrament  of  grace?  The 
Catholics  distinguish  between  the  internal  virtue  or 
contrition,  and  the  external  sign  or  penance.  The 
acts  of  penance,  especially  the  auricular  confession, 
were  thus  made  sacramental ;  but  as  it  seemed  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  grace  could  be  conferred  without  an 
act  of  the  priest,  some  placed  the  sacrament  in  the 
absolution  of  the  penitent.  Thomas  Aquinas^  how- 
ever, had  the  singular  merit  of  reconciling  the 
difference,  by  discovering,  through  his  extraordinary 
penetration  and  sagacity,  that  the  confession  or  con- 
trition of  the  penitent  is  the  material,  and  the  abso- 
lution of  the  priest  the  form  of  the  sacrament  j  that 
is,  the   confession   becomes  a  sacrament,  when  the 


«  It  is  remarkable,  that  priests  and  deacons,  and  even  laymen 
and  women,  were  deemed  competent  to  administer  the  greater  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  but  only  bishops  could  bestow  the  lesser  grace  of 
confirmation.  A  most  important  part  of  this  sacrament  was  the  anoint- 
ing, the  sealing  of  the  forehead  with  the  sacred  chrism,  which  could 
only  be  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  although  at  various  times  presiunp- 
tuous  and  pro£me  presbyters  have  attempted  it,  so  that  many  decrees 
of  councils  have  been  necessary  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  counterfeit. 
On  what  authority  this  part  of  confirmation  is  omitted  in  the  service 
of  the  English  church,  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  the  act  of  the  first  of 
Elizabeth,  or  the  fourteenth  of  Charles  II.  The  English  parliament 
has  touched  the  carved  work  of  the  ancient  sanctuary  with  a  rough 
hand.  The  consecrated  oil  was  so  sacred  that,  according  to  St.  Basil, 
no  unbaptized  person  might  be  permitted  to  look  upon  it. 
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priest  pronounces  the  absolution.  The  grace  con/erred 
in  penance,  is  the  absolution  of  sins  committed  after 
baptism.  This  doctrine,  although  it  had  been  opposed 
by  high  authorities  in  the  schools,  received  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  is,  since  that 
time,  whatever  it  was  before,  most  surely  believed  by 
all  Romanists  to  be  true,  catholic,  and  apostolic. 
This  sacrament  appears  without  the  name,  but  with 
something  worse,  in  the  order  for  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,  in  the  offices  of  the  English  church.  "  Here 
shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to  make  a  special 
confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience 
troubled  with  any  weighty  matter.  After  which 
confession,  the  priest  shall  absolve  him,  (if  he 
humbly  and  heartily  desire  it,)  after  this  sort.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  his  church 
to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in 
him,  of  his  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences. 
And  by  his  authority,  committed  to  me,  I  absolve 
thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  This 
act  of  the  priest  is  certainly  an  outward  and  visible 
sign,  and  the  absolution  of  sin  is  certainly  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace ;  and  therefore,  in  contradiction  to 
the  Article,  but  in  accordance  with  the  Catechism,  as 
confirmation  was  the  third,  we  are  warranted  in 
calling  absolution  or  penance,  the  fourth  sacrament 
of  the  Church  of  England.  This  sacrament  of 
penance  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
discipline  of  the  penitents  in  the  ancient  church.  The 
^penitents  of  the  early  ages  were  excommunicated  or 
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suspended  persons,  who  were  preparing  for  their 
restoration.  Their  confession  was  not  auricular,  but 
after  acts  of  humiliation  in  the  porch,  made  publicly 
in  the  church,  into  the  midst  of  which  they  were  con- 
ducted by  the  bishop;  they  were  sometimes  con- 
tinued in  the  penitential  classes  for  years,  and  as 
their  confession  was  public,  so  was  their  absolution, 
which  was  originally  and  properly  the  removal  of  the 
censure  of  the  church,  and  re-admission  to  its  com- 
munion, of  which  the  sacramental  sign  was  the 
imposition  of  hands.  The  penitential  canons  remain 
to  contradict  the  council  of  Trent.  Can  there  be 
found,  in  the  first  three  or  four  centuries,  a  single 
instance  of  absolution  pronounced  upon  any  person 
who  had  not  been  previously  excommunicated  or 
suspended  from  the  eucharist?  "  Our  censure,"  says 
TertuUian,  "  cometh  with  much  authority,  as  of  men 
assured  that  they  are  under  the  eye  of  God ;  and  it  is 
a  grave  premonition  of  the  coming  judgment,  if  any 
shall  have  so  offended  as  to  be  put  out  of  the  partici- 
pation of  prayer,  of  the  solemn  meeting,  and  of  all 
holy  fellowship."  ^ 

Orders  in  the  Article  of  the  Church  of  England 
seems  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  sacrament,  but  as  a 
state  of  life.  This,  however,  and  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  matrimony,  is  not  a  fair  representation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  the  sacra- 
ment of  orders  is  meant  ordination,  not  so  much  the 
state  of  the  priest  as  the  act  of  conferring  the  gift  or 

*  Apol.  i.  39.     See  Appendix  A. 


^ 
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grace  of  the  priesthoocL  By  the  imposition  of  epis- 
copal hands,  according  to  the  ancient  and  the  Anglican 
charch,  or  by  the  delivery  of  the  sacred  vessels,  as  tl^ 
chalice  of  wine  and  paten  of  bread,  according  to  the 
council  of  Florence,  (that  of  Trent  does  not  define 
the  matter  of  this  sacrament,)  the  power  is  commu- 
nicated of  discharging  all  the  functions  of  the  sacer- 
dotal office.  A  man  so  ordained  can  regenerate  in 
baptism,  can  transubstantiate  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  eucharist,  can  absolve  the  penitent,  and  holding 
the  key  of  St.  Peter,  can  open,  and  no  man  shutteth, 
and  shut,  and  no  man  openeth  the  gate  of  everlasting 
life. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  power,  popish  authorities 
agree  ttiat,  in  ordination,  some  indelible  character  is 
communicated ;  but  subtle  have  been  their  disputes 
respecting  it.  Something  is  imparted  to  constitute  the 
priest,  but  what  that  something  is,  the  quiddity  of  the 
character,  they  cannot  or  they  will  not  tell  us.  It  is 
not  piety,  for  it  may  be  imparted  to  very  wicked  men, 
as  Catholics  assert,  and  some  Protestants  do  not  deny. 
Being  unreiterable,  it  adheres  with  a  tenacity  not  to 
be  dissolved  by  the  fiercest  flames  of  purgatory,  and 
ever  will  adhere,  even  to  condemned  priests  in  hell. 
Amidst  the  endless  disputes  of  the  schoolmen  and 
the  doctors  of  the  church,  as  to  the  what  and  the 
whereabouts,  the  substance  and  the  locality  of  the 
indelible  character  of  the  priesthood,  as  Dr.  Campbell 
shrewdly  observes,  ^*  The  whole  of  what  they  agreed 
in,  amounts  to  this,  that  in  the  unreiterable  sacra- 
ments, as  they  call  them,  something,  they  know  not 
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what,  is  imprinted  they  know  not  how,  on  something 
in  the  soul  of  the  recipient,  they  know  not  where, 
which  never  can  be  deleted/' ** 

Let  us  now  hear  the  Church  of  England.  Is  there 
not  in  her  office  of  ordination  both  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  and  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ?  If 
there  be,  is  not  ordination  a  sacrament  according  to 
her  own  definition  ?  It  will  surely  not  be  said  that 
the  visible  sign  is  not  ordained  of  Christ,  but  merely 
a  matter  of  human  arrangement,  and  therefore  not 
sacramental.  Episcopalians  plead  apostolic  autho- 
rity for  their  ordinations ;  and  if  they  did  not,  it  is 
too  much  to  assume  that  they  can  confer  the 
Holy  Ghost  without  the  authority  of  Christ.  Solemn 
are  the  words  of  the  bishop,  as  he  lays  his  hands 
upon  the  candidate,  and  says,  "Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the 
church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the 
imposition  of  our  hands.  Whose  sins  thou  dost 
forgive,  they  are  forgiven ;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost 
retain,  they  are  retained."  If  these  words  be  true,  if  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  conferred  by  the  imposition  of  epis- 
copal hands,  then  is  ordination  not  only  a  sacrament, 
but  as  the  council  of  Trent  makes  a  distinction,  a 

'  As  the  Romish  doctrine  is,  that  the  grace  of  a  sacrament  is  not 
conferred,  without  the  will  of  the  priest,  nor  upon  a  person  in  mortal 
sin;  and,  as  every  person  is  in  mortal  sin  who  does  not  concur  in  all 
the  anathemas  upon  heretics,  in  ordination,  a  bishop  may  be  so  wicked, 
or  a  priest  so  charitable,  as  to  irustrate  the  grace.  On  that,  no  im- 
probable supposition,  all  the  sacraments  administered  by  such  a  priest, 
except  baptism,  are  unavailing.  What  confidence  is  there  in  such  a 
priesthood  ?    Does  not  this  fact  endanger  the  succession  ? 
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great  sacrament ;  or  rather,  as  it  gives  validity  to  all 
the  others,  the  Romish  and  English  church  ought  to 
call  it  the  greatest  of  the  sacraments.  Allow  me,  how- 
ever, to  ask  with  the  earnestness  and  solemnity  which 
the  subject  requires,  the  many  evangelical  ministers 
who  adorn  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
if  they  really  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
power  of  absolution  are  conferred  by  the  act  of  epis- 
copal ordination?  Allow  me  to  entreat  them  to 
consider  the  most  logical  conclusion,  but  most 
pernicious  doctrine,  that  evil  men,  "  if  lawfully 
consecrated,"  do  minister  at  her  altars,  by  "  Christ's 
commission  and  authority." 

Matrimony.  Although  Romish  writers  often  ex- 
press themselves  obscurely,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  by  this  sacrament  is  meant,  not  so  much  the 
state  of  matrimony,  as  the  act  of  solemnizing  it ;  not 
so  much  the  union  of  the  parties,  as  the  blessing  of 
the  priest  upon  that  union.  It  may  appear  to  a 
superficial  observer,  extraordinary,  that  the  church 
which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  her  clergy,  ascribes 
peculiar  sanctity  to  perpetual  virginity  and  the 
monastic  life^  and  allows  matrimony  only  as  an 
indulgence  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  should 
regard  as  a  sacrament  the  act  by  which  persons  are 
sanctioned  in  their  descent  from  the  purer  state  to  one 
less  honourable  in  the  church  and  less  acceptable  to 
God.  Yet,  ui^on  this  point,  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
very  particular,  and  the  council  of  Trent  pronounces 
the  anathema  upon  all  who  deny  that  marriage  is  one 
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of  the  sacraments.*  The  inconsistency,  however,  may 
be  explained,  on  considering  the  nature  of  the  grace 
supposed  to  be  conferred  in  the  act  of  solemnizing 
marriage.  The  marriage  state  itself y  per  se^  according 
to  the  Romish  doctrine,  is  polluted,  although  per- 
mitted to  prevent  greater  evils.  By  the  sacrament 
of  marriage,  the  grace  conferred  so  purifies  the  carnal 
state,  that  the  sin  is  not  imputed  ;  whereas  the 
parties,  without  this  grace,  would  be  living  together 
in  mortal  sin.  At  a  very  early  period,  certainly  in 
the  second  century,  the  bishops  and  priests  claimed 
the  right  of  approving,  ratifying,  and  blessing  the 
marriages  of  Christians.  Ignatius,  in  his  epistle  to 
Polycarp,  if  indeed  that  blessed  martyr  wrote  the 
passages  which  are  so  remarkable  for  their  fulsome 
glorification  of  bishops,  and  not  very  appropriate  to 
an  humble  member  of  that  order,  exactly  expresses 
the  catholic  doctrine  of  a  later  age.  "  If  any  man 
can  abide  in  chastity,  let  him  abide  without  boasting ; 
if  he  boast,  he  is  ruined.  It  becomes  both  men  and 
women  on  their  marriage,  to  form  their  union  with 
the  consent  of  the  bishop,  that  so  their  marriage  may 
be  according  to  God,  and  not  according  to  concu- 
piscence."* TertuUian,  in  the  warmth  of  his  ardent 
soul,  is  at  a  loss  for  words  to  celebrate  the  ^^  bliss  of 
that  marriage  which  the  church  binds,  and  the  obla- 

•  "  Si  quis  dixerit  matrimonium  non  esse  verfe  ac  propria  unum 
ex  septem  legis  Evangelicae  Sacramentis,  a  Christo  Domino  insti- 
tutnm — ncque  gratiam  conferre,  anathema  sit.**  Concil.  Trident. 
Sess.  24.  Can.  1.  *  Epist.  ad  Poly.  c.  v. 
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tion  confirms,  and  the  benediction  seals,  and  the 
angels  report,  and  the  Father  ratifies."*  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  later  writers  represent  the  presbyter 
as  blessing  the  marriage,*  which,  according  to  the 
epistle  of  Ignatius,  is  the  prerogative  of  the  bishop. 

The  assertion  of  some  of  the  English  clergy,  that 
marriage  without  a  religious  ceremony  is  an  un- 
authorised and  sinful  cohabitation,  evidently  implies 
the  popish  notion  of  a  sacrament,  in  imparting  by 
their  benediction  the  grace  of  purifying  the  union  of 
the  parties  from  the  sin  which  would  otherwise 
attach  to  it.  The  council  of  Trent  says  that  Christ 
instituted  marriage,  but  how  or  where  we  are  not 
informed.  Was  the  Jewish  marriage  at  Cana,  a 
sacrament?  or  if  it  was  not,  did  our  Lord  by  his 
presence  sanction  a  sinful  cohabitation?  St.  Paul 
speaking  of  married  persons  where  only  one  of  the 
parties  being  Christian,  the  sacrament  of  marriage, 
even  if  at  that  time  there  was  any  Christian  cere- 
mony, could  not  have  been  observed,  says,  "  the 
unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband,  and 
the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife." 
The  marriage  was  pure,  and  the  parties  to  each  other 
were  sanctified,  and  the  children  were  holy,  without 
any  sacrament  or  blessing  of  a  Christian  priest. 
Besides,  were  all  the  husbands  and  wives  of  the 
apostolic  converts  re-married  according  to  the  sacra- 
ment, or  were  they  all,  in  continuing  to  live  together, 
living  in  mortal  sin  ?     The  reply  of  Catholic  casuists 

"  Ad  Ux.  II.  c.  viii.  *  Paedag.  iii.  11. 
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is,  that  the  marriage  of  heathens  becomes  sacramental 
on  the  parties  becoming  Christians. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  probably  constructed  the 
most  respectable  theory  which  can  be  devised  to 
reconcile  conflicting  statements  of  Catholic  authorities 
on  the  sacrament  of  marriage.  I  am  aware  that  they 
often  speak  of  the  state  of  marriage  as  a  sacrament ; 
but  as,  according  to  their  doctrine,  every  sacrament 
causes  grace,  the  marriage  service  performed  by  the 
priest,  and  not  the  marriage  state,  causing  the  grace, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  sacrament.  There  is  also  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  grace  conferred. 
I  have  stated  what  appears  to  me  the  most  reasonable 
and  consistent  view  of  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Some 
Romanists  assert,  that  the  grace  conferred  is  the  mutual 
love  of  the  husband  and  wife ;  and  Bellarmine  says," 
"  It  causes  such  a  love  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  as 
there  is  between  Christ  and  his  church  j"  but  although 
sustained  by  so  high  an  authority,  I  do  not  like  to 
attribute  such  gross  and  palpable  absurdities  even  to 
Romanists.  On  the  subject  of  marriage,  the  canonists, 
and  as  Stillingfleet  has  shown,  the  schoolmen,  even 
the  greatest  of  them,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Scotus, 
were  not  orthodox  according  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent. 

Extreme  Unction  is  the  last  of  the  Romish  sacra- 
ments, and  frequently  called  the  sacrament  of  the 
dying.  The  patient,  in  his  last  moments,  when  life 
is  utterly  hopeless,  is  anointed  with  oil,  by  which  act 

"  De  Sacram.  lib.  i.  c.  5. 
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grace  is  said  to  be  conferred,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
last  relics  of  corruption,  and  to  defend  him  amidst  the 
perils  of  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  That 
there  is  no  scriptural  authority  for  this  ceremony, 
must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  can  read  the  Bible. 
To  cite  the  words  of  St.  James,  "  Is  any  sick  among 
you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and 
let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up,"  is  to 
cite  a  passage  totally  irrelevant.  This  anointing 
was  intended  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  whereas 
the  Romish  unction  is  administered  only  when  re- 
covery is  hopeless.  That  was  medicinal  and  salutary 
for  the  body ;  this  is  beneficial  only  to  the  departing 
spirit.  After  that  anointing  the  Lord  raised  up  the 
sick ;  after  extreme  unction  the  patient  should  taste 
no  more  food,  but  calmly  await  inevitable  dissolution. 
According  to  the  Rabbins,**  it  was  usual  with  the  Jews 
to  anoint  the  sick  with  oil ;  and  it  would,  therefore, 
appear,  that  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  and  the  elders 
of  the  church,  followed  the  ordinary  medical  prac- 
tice ;  but  instead  of  the  charms  and  incantations 
which  the  Jews  were  wont  to  repeat,  the  Christian 
elders  poured  forth  their  prayers  to  God  for  the 
recovery  of  the  patient.*    So  in  the  early  ecclesiastical 

«  See  Liglitfoot's  Excrcit.  on  Matt.  vi.  17. 

*  Commentators  as  late  as  Theophylact  and  (Ecumenius  understand 
the  apostle  James  to  refer  to  the  medical  anointing  mentioned  in 
Mark  vi.  13  :  "  And  they  cast  out  many  devils,  and  anointed  with 
oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them." 
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records,  we  read  of  the  anointing  of  sick  persons,  but 
evidently  with  a  view  to  their  recovery  by  medicinal 
or  by  miraculous  power,  as,  according  to  Tertullian, 
a  Christian,  named  Proculus,  healed  the  emperor 
Severus,  by  anointing  him  with  oil.*  Although 
anointings,  on  various  occasions,  were  frequent 
among  the  early  Christians,  as  in  baptism  and  con- 
firmation, and  after  death,  yet  of  extreme  unction,  a 
sacrament  for  the  dying,  the  first  ages  of  the  church 
knew  nothing  whatever.  The  ternas  applied  to  the 
eucharist,  as  the  last  and  most  necessary  viaticum,* 
together  with  the  fact,  that  it  was  given  in  the  last 
moments  without  any  anointing,  would  show  that 
extreme  unction  was  not  the  sacrament  of  the  dying.' 
Here,  also,  the  canonists  were  at  variance  with  the 
theologians,  as  some  of  them  expressly  maintained, 
that  unction  was  not  a  sacrament;  and  as  they 
generally  held  that  it  was  to  be  administered  on 
various  occasions,  and  not  to  the  dying.  The  council 
of  Trent  having  pronounced,  with  its  accustomed 
solemnity,  its  anathema  upon  all  who  maintained 
such  opinions,  settled  the  controversy.  Such  were 
the  anathemas  of  the  (Ecumenical  Sacrosanct  Council 
upon  the  subject  of  the  seven  sacraments,  that  as  they 
rolled  through  the  long  aisles  of  the  magnificent 
cathedral,  from  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
voices  of  legates  and  cardinals,  bishops  and  doctors, 
divines  and  lawyers,  they  were  enough  to  make  the 


•  Ad  Scapulam,  cap.  iv.  *  See  Appendix  H. 

'^  Eusebius  Hist.  Ecc.  1.  vi.  c.  44. 
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statues  of  many  ancient  saints  tremble  in  their  shrines; 
the  bones  of  their  own  canonists  to  start  in  their 
tombs;  the  spirits  of  doctors,  seraphical,  angelical, 
and  irrefragable,  to  turn  pale  with  terror;  and  the 
books  of  decretals  and  digests  to  feel  the  brand  of 
heresy  upon  every  folio  of  their  venerable  parchments. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  of  the  seven 
sacraments  of  the  Romanists,  the  English  church, 
although  restricting  the  name  to  two  of  them,  virtually 
retains  five,  not  regarding  matrimony  as  a  sacrament* 
and  repudiating  extreme  unction.  According  to  her 
own  formularies,  she  is  in  possession  of  five  symbols, 
by  which  grace  is  not  only  exhibited,  but  communi- 
cated, the  grace  of  regeneration  in  baptism,  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  confirmation,  the  grace  of 
communion  with  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  the  grace  of 
absolution  in  penance,  the  grace  of  administering 
God's  sacraments  in  ordination ;  and  if  the  grace  of 
purifying  the  marriage  union  is  imparted  by  the 
service  of  matrimony,  as  some  clergymen  assert,  on 
their  principles  we  must  add  the  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage, to  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward  and 
spiritual  grace,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England. 
By  only  one  sacrament,  or  at  worst,  two,  is  Canter- 
bury inferior  to  Rome. 

I  need  scarcely  mention  what  a  certain  class  of 
divines  call  the  sacrament  of  unity,  which,  it  is 
affirmed,  belonged  to  the  Catholic  church  before  its 
divisions,  in  its  oneness  of  creed,  around  its  centre  of 
unity,  but  which  has  been  lost  in  the  dissension  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches,  and  in  the  great  schism 
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of  the  sixteenth  century,  producing,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Tridentine  doctrine ;  on  the  other,  the  Reforma- 
tion. This  sacrament,  allowing  the  impropriety  of 
the  name  to  pass  without  remark,  is,  we  believe,  a 
pure  fiction ;  but  fiction  as  it  is,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  our  surprise,  that  Tractarian  writers 
should  acknowledge  it  to  have  vanished,  as  in  so 
doing  they  admit  the  loss  of  the  infallible  testimony 
of  the  universal  church;  that  is,  of  the  infallible 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  contradiction  to  the 
promise  of  God,  as  they  interpret  it,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  ever  abide  with  the  church.  When  they 
now  exclaim,  ex  cathedrdy  "  hear  the  church,"  they 
call  up  learning  and  royalty  to  listen  to  a  church, 
which,  by  their  own  confession,  has  lost  its  sacrament 
of  unity,  and  therefore  is  as  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal,  and  must  remain  so,  until  by  union  it 
recovers  its  original,  catholic  and  infallible  authority. 
The  unity  of  doctrine  pervading  the  Catholic  church, 
is  supposed  to  have  been,  in  better  days,  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  great  schism,  sacramentally  exhi- 
bited by  a  visible  and  acknowledged  head,  as  the 
centre  of  all  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  On 
the  top-stone  of  that  temple  whose  foundation  is 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  was  raised  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  and  his  successors,  for  the  time  being  holding 
the  keys,  emblem  of  the  unity;  but  whether  that 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  the  universal  church,  enclosing 
Christendom  within  its  walls,  rose  at  Rome  or  at 
Constantinople,  at  Jerusalem  or  at  Antioch,  Tract- 
arians  have  not  ventured  to  speak  with  confidence. 

d2 
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Nor  is  the  inquiry  now  of  much  importance,  as  they 
admit  the  chair  has  fallen,  by  reason  of  the  rending 
of  the  temple  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

But  if  this  infallible  guidance  has  been  lost  in  the 
disputes  of  the  Reformation,  why  might  it  not  have 
been  lost  in  the  fierce  contentions  of  the  ancient 
church  on  the  keeping  of  Easter,  the  baptism  of 
heretics,  the  homoousion  confession,  the  iconocl^tic 
feuds,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  disputes 
which  inflamed  the  Christian  community  and  divided 
churches  and  bishops,  who,  we  are  told,  possessed  in 
common,  though  not  individually,  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit?  Yet,  amidst  so  much  contention, 
the  universal  church,  according  to  the  Tractarians,  did 
not  lose  her  sacramental  unity,  until  the  great  schism 
of  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  or  the  greater  of  the 
Romanists  and  the  reformed.  Of  what  value  to  us 
would  be  the  authority  of  Scripture,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  apostles  disagreed  upon  various  im- 
portant subjects?  Of  what  authority  is  tradition, 
if  the  traditors  while  living,  were  engaged  in 
angry  and  interminable  disputes,  arising  out  of  their 
conunon  faith  ?  Roman  Catholics  maintain  with  more 
consistency,  that  uniformity  still  exists,  the  ever-living 
and  glorious  truth  of  their  church,  flowing  in  an 
undivided  and  perennial  stream,  clear  as  crystal, 
around  its  immediate  centre  of  unity,  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  placed  on  a  rock  and  not  on  a  ruin,  and 
abundantly  supplying  with  its  pure  and  incorruptible 
water  of  life,  the  one  peaceful,  harmonious,  undivided 
catholic  church  of  God,  having  one  faith,  one  Lord, 
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one  baptism^  of  which  all  schismatics  and  heretics 
are  unhappily  and  absolutely  bereaved. 

Nor  have  I  noticed  the  sacrament  of  the  catechumens, 
as  it  was  sometimes  called  by  the  ancients.  This, 
several  Romanists  suppose  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
bread  from  the  oblations  of  the  faithful^  distributed  at 
the  feast  of  the  resurrection  among  the  catechumens. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  clearly  established  by 
Bingham,  in  his  Antiquities,  that  this  sacrament  was 
the  small  quantity  of  salt  given  to  the  catechumens 
as  the  emblem  of  purity  and  in  corruption,  the  only 
sacrament  which  was  allowed  to  them,  even  at  the 
celebration  of  the  great  festival  of  Easter." 

Besides  these  several  observances,  which  by  different 
persons  have  been  called  sacraments,  there  is  a  service 
of  a  sacramental  character  observed  at  the  present 
time  by  many  of  our  Christian  brethren,  on  which  a 
few  remarks  may  be  expected.  I  mean  the  agapae  or 
love-feasts  of  the  Moravians,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  some  other  religious  communities. 

That  there  are  traces  of  the  agapae  in  the  apostolic 
age  we  readily  admit,  and  therefore  if  they  were  not 
symbolic  observances,  we  are  bound  to  inquire  what 
purposes  they  were  intended  to  accomplish.  We 
believe  that  they  were  what  they  were  called,  really 
and  properly,  not  emblematically,  feasts  of  charity, 
feasts  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the   poor,  the 

'Concil.  Cartliag.  lU.  Can.  5.  Placuit  ut  per  solemnissimos 
Pascbales  dies,  Sacramentum  Catechumenis  non  detur,  nisi  solitum 
sal;  quia  si  Fideles  per  illos  dies  sacramenta  non  mutant,  n<7n 
catechumenis  oportet  mutari. 
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travellers,  and  the  itinerant  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
The  rich  as  we  believe,  provided  on  the  Lord's  day, 
not  luxurious  entertainments,  but  plentiful  and  agree- 
able refreshments ;  not  certainly  bread  and  water  as 
in  modern  tunes,  when  love  seems  growing  parsi- 
monious, but  a  friendly  and  hospitable  table,  at 
which  all  being  welcome  sat  down  in  common,  the 
brother  of  low  degree  rejoicing  in  that  he  was 
exalted,  and  the  rich  in  that  he  was  made  low.  The 
object  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  poor  might  have, 
at  the  weekly  feast  of  the  resurrection,  a  more  cheer- 
ful meal  than  their  ordinary  circumstances  would 
allow,  and  that  members  of  the  church  coming  to 
worship  from  a  distance,  and  strangers  or  messen- 
gers from  other  churches  sojourning  in  the  place, 
might  share  the  hospitable  and  friendly  entertain- 
ment. The  feasts  were  not  emblems,  but  acts ;  not 
professions,  but  proofs  of  charity.  They  were,  indeed, 
liable  to  abuse  on  the  one  hand  among  those  of  a 
sensual  disposition,  by  affording  opportunities  of 
intemperate  indulgence;  on  the  other,  under  the 
influence  of  an  ascetic  temperament  in  becoming 
mere  formalities,  the  cold  shadow  of  a  feast  without 
its  social  enjoyment.  So  abused,  they  gave  place  to 
exercises  of  charity  more  appropriate  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  succeeding  ages.  Let  us,  however, 
notice  the  evidence  which,  if  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive, is  highly  favourable  to  this  opinion. 

In  reading  the  gospels,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe 
how  frequently  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
invited  their  friends  and  neighbours   to   large   and 
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liberal  entertainments^  for  the  most  part^  if  not 
always,  on  the  evening  which  closed  the  sabbath. 
How  many  of  the  parables  and  illustrations  of  our 
Lord  are  derived  from  the  guest-chamber!  The 
Saviour,  instead  of  utterly  condemning  these  festivals, 
which  he  occasionally  sanctioned  by  his  presence, 
conmianded  his  followers  to  make  them  feasts  of 
charity,  entertainments  for  the  poor  and  afflicted, 
offices  of  mercy,  not  occasions  of  luxury  and  dissi- 
pation. On  the  sabbath,  at  an  entertainment  of  one 
of  the  chief  Pharisees,  which  must  have  been  nume- 
rously attended,  for  he  marked  how  those  who  were 
bidden  chose  out  the  chief  rooms,  Jesus  said  to  him 
that  bade  him,  ^'  When  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the 
poor^  the  maimed,  the  lame,  and  the  blind."  This 
being  on  the  evening  of  the  sabbath,  our  Lord  evi- 
dently recommended  that  instead  of  the  costly  and 
luxurious  festivals,  which  ill  became  the  sacred  asso- 
ciation of  so  holy  a  day,  his  disciples  should  provide 
feasts  of  charity  and  friendship  for  the  poor,  by 
which,  in  the  liberal  and  generous  spirit  of  their 
religion,  they  might  appropriately  close  the  solemn- 
ities of  the  sabbath,  as  the  religious  feasts  of  the 
Jews  were  ordered  to  be  celebrated,  with  the  generous 
intention  of  diffusing  cheerfulness  in  their  &milies 
and  among  the  indigent.  ^^  And  thou  shalt  rejoice  in 
thy  feast,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and 
thy  man-servant,  and  thy  maid -servant,  and  the 
Levite,  and  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates." 
Such  was  the  institute  of  Moses ;  and  shall  a  Christian 
church  celebrate  the  propitious  and  glorious  festival 
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of  the  resurrection,  while  her  poor  are  distressed 
with  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  their  sorrowful 
thoughts  and  anxious  looks  ill  accord  with  the  loud 
and  joyful  hallelujahs  of  the  great  triumphant  com- 
memoration in  which  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet 
together,  for  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all  ? 

The  digression  would  be  too  wide  from  our  imme- 
diate subject,  were  I  to  notice  the  various  circumstan- 
tials and  forms  which  were  transferred  from  the  service 
of  the  synagogue,  to  the  offices  of  the  primitive  church. 
Having  in  a  note  adverted  to  this  subject,"  I  must 
here  be  content  with  observing  that  the  apostles 
would  naturally,  if  not  of  necessity,  retain  the  modes 
of  worship  to  which  the  people  had  been  accustomed, 
unless  those  modes  were  changed  by  the  express 
authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  well  known  that 
houses  of  hospitality,  places  of  sabbath  entertainment 
for  the  poor,  and  for  strangers  attending  their  worship, 
were,  at  least  frequently,  if  not  usually,  attached  to 
the  synagogues.  According  to  Maimonides,*  "the 
hallowing  of  the  sabbath"  (he  is  speaking  of  the 
ceremony  of  announcing  the  sabbath)  "  may  not  be 
used,  but  only  in  the  place  where  they  eat.  Why 
then  do  they  use  the  hallowing  word  in  the  synagogue? 
because  of  travellers  that  do  eat  and  drink  there."  The 
gloss  upon  this  passage  is,  "  they  did  not  eat  in  their 
synagogues  at  all,  but  in  a  house  near  the  synagogue; 
and  there  they  sat  to  hear  the  hallowing  of  the  sab- 


"  See  Appendix  C. 

*  Lightfoofs  Works,  by  Pitman,  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 
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bath."  It  appears,  then,  that  these  houses  were  hal- 
lowed every  sabbath,  because  they  were  opened  on 
that  day  for  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  strangers. 
When  Paul  visited  Corinth,  he  reasoned  in  the  syna- 
gogue every  sabbath,  "and  entered  into  a  certain 
man's  house,  named  Justus,  one  that  worshipped  God," 
(was  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,)  "  whose  house  joined 
hard  to  the  synagogue.^^^  Paul,  a  stranger  in  Corinth, 
which  city  he  had  never  before  visited,  went,  before  a 
single  convert  was  made,  to  the  house  attached  to  the 
synagogue,  according  to  the  Jewish  authorities,  the 
proper  place  for  the  hospitable  reception  of  strangers. 
The  house  of  Justus  may  denote  the  house  of  the 
synagogue,  kept  by  that  proselyte,  whose  duty  in 
that  situation,  would  be  to  entertain  strangers. 

But  was  this  hospitable  provision  to  be  found  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  the  synagogue  of 
the  Jews?  Did  Christian  societies,  in  this  graceful 
and  religious  manner,  show  that  in  their  separation 
from  the  synagogue,  they  were  not  forgetful  to  enter- 
tain strangers  ?  Was  there  a  feast,  a  cheerful  though 
temperate  meal,  provided  on  the  Lord's  day,  for  the 
strangers  and  for  the  poor,  in  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's 
commendation  of  a  sabbath  entertainment?  And 
was  this  meal  the  Agape  of  the  primitive  church? 
We  think  it  was. 

**  Gains  mine  host,  and  of  the  whole  church,  saluteth 
you."*  These  words  seem  to  imply  an  entertainment, 
not  of  the  members  separately,   but  of  the  church 

•  Acts  xviii.  7.  *  Romans  xvi.  23. 
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collectively ;  and  to  intimate  that  Gains  had  supplied 
the  entertainment  at  his  own  expense.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  he  did  so  regularly,  as  often  as 
the  church  kept  the  feast,  but  he  did  so  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  host  of  the  whole 
church.  Lightfoot"  thinks  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
church,  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  the  public 
entertainment  from  the  common  fund;  but  the  ex- 
pression seems  more  naturally  to  refer  to  an  act  of 
personal  liberality.  With  this  description  of  Gains, 
the  third  epistle  of  John  coincides  in  so  remarkable 
a  manner,  that  we  conclude  the  Gains  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  was  the  same  person.  "Beloved," 
says  the  apostle,  "  thou  doest  faithfully,  whatsoever 
thou  doest  to  the  brethren,  and  to  strangers ;  which 
have  borne  witness  of  thy  charity,"  thy  ayairtij  "  before 
the  church:  whom  if  thou  bring  forward  on  their 
journey  after  a  godly  sort,  thou  shalt  do  well."  These 
strangers  were,  evidently,  travelling  preachers,  de- 
pendent for  support  upon  the  bounty  of  the  opulent, 
"  because  that  for  his  name*s  sake  they  went  forth, 
taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles."  Can  we  then  doubt 
that  the  charity — the  agape  of  Gains,  was  the  feast  of 
charity,'  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  the  brethren, 
and  of  Christian  sojourners?  St.  Jude,  in  express 
terms,  refers  to  the  feasts  of  charity,  in  which  false 
teachers  had  insinuated  themselves,  and  feasted  in- 
temperately.  "These  are  spots  in  your  feasts  of 
charity,  when  they  feast  with  you,  feeding  themselves 

«  Works,  iii.  274. 
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without  fear  " — without  moderation.**  It  is  here  mani- 
fest that  the  feast  of  charity  was  a  liberal  entertain- 
ment, which  these  itinerant  preachers,  wandering  stars, 
abused  to  intemperance.  Had  they  been  services  of 
religion,  rather  than  festivals  of  charity,  they  could 
not  have  been  perverted  to  the  unrestrained  gratifica- 
tion of  the  appetite.  (Ecumenius,  commenting  on 
this  passage,  says,  **  There  were  still  at  that  time 
tables  in  the  churches,  as  Paul  says  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  which  they  called  *  agaj)8B.' "  In  the 
parallel  passage  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  we 
read,  "  Spots  they  are  and  blemishes,  sporting  them- 
selves (rather,  living  luxuriously,  ivrpv<i>ijvrtg)  in  their 
own  deceivings,  while  they  feast  with  you."*  Here 
is  evidently  the  reference  to  the  same  intemperate 
and  luxurious  indulgence  of  which  these  false  teachers 
were  guilty  at  the  feasts  of  the  church,  but  one  can 
hardly  help  suspecting  that  instead  of  airaracc,  their 
deceivings,  the  word  must  originally  have  been  ayaTraic, 
by  the  change  of  a  single  stroke,  luxuriously  feeding 
at  your  love-feasts,  while  they  feast  with  you.*^  And 
when  we  find  that  this  is  actually  the  reading  of  the 
Vatican  MS.,  of  both  the  Syrian  versions,  of  the 
Arabic,  the  Vulgate,  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  by  a 
correction,  and  some  other  authorities  ;^  we  can  have 
little  doubt  of  its  being  the  genuine  text.     Probably, 

•  Jude  12.  *  2  Peter  ii.  13. 

*  The  difference  in  the  uncial  manuscripte  is  only  in  the  transpo- 
sition of  a  single  stroke,  'AHATAnB  for  *ArAIIAI2. 

'  A  *  ♦  (correctio  librarii  ipsins)  B.  Syr.  Arr.  (^th.)  Syr.  p.  in  m. 
Viilg.  £phr.  Auct.  de  sing.  cler.     Griesbach's  note. 
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the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  when  speaking  of  a  woman 
"  well  reported  of  for  good  works,"  to  be  received 
among  the  widows,  he  says,  "  if  she  have  hospitably 
entertained  strangers,  if  she  have  washed  the  saints' 
feet,"  may  be  best  explained  by  a  reference  to  these 
feasts;  if  she  have  been  attentive  and  generous  in 
providing  for  strangers  and  the  saints  at  the  feasts  of 
charity ;  for  according  to  the  customs  of  the  East,  in 
no  other  way  could  a  woman  so  act  towards  strangers, 
without  bringing  a  scandal  upon  her  character. 

Having  gained  from  Scripture  so  much  information 
respecting  the  agapae,  let  us  turn  to  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  on 
which  I  must  speak  with  some  hesitation.  The  apostle 
evidently  refers  to  improper  practices  which  had 
arisen  from  some  meal  or  festival,  and  which  were 
confined  to  only  a  part  of  the  Corinthian  church. 
"  One  is  hungry,  and  another  has  drunk  too  much." 
Was  this  an  abuse  of  the  Lord's  supper  itself?  or 
was  it  an  abuse  of  the  feast  of  charity,  celebrated  in 
Corinth,  immediately  before  the  Lord's  supper?  Some 
contend  that  it  was  an  abuse  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
They  suppose,  that  many  of  the  Corinthians  con- 
verted the  Lord's  supper  into  a  luxurious  entertain- 
ment, for  which  the  rich  brought  their  own  provision, 
after  the  manner  of  the  common  feasts  of  the  Greeks, 
and  refused  to  impart  to  their  poor  brethren. 
Hence  says  the  apostle  to  those  who  fared  sump- 
tuously, "  Have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in? 
or  despise  ye  the  church  of  God,  and  put  to  shame 
those  who  have  nothing?"      Lightfoot  and   others 
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suppose,  that  the  Jewish  converts  retained  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  a  paschal  feast,  as  part  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  that  the  Jewish  party  drank  cups 
of  wine,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  at  the 
passover;  but  surely  the  Jews  could  have  no  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  a  paschal  service  at  any  other  time 
than  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month.  A 
weekly  passover,  a  paschal  feast  without  the  paschal 
lamb,  would  have  been  rather  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  prejudices,  than  in  accordance  with  them.  As 
well  might  it  be  supposed  that  Romanists,  becoming 
Protestants,  would  be  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
ostentatious  rites  of  their  church  in  the  celebration 
of  Easter,  as  to  observe  them  every  Sunday  in  the 
year.  The  ancient  commentators,  on  the  contrary,  as 
Chrysostom,"  and  Theophylact,*  think  that  the  dis- 
orders specified  arose  out  of  the  feast  of  charity, 
immediately  following  the  eucharist.  The  abuse, 
however,  seems  to  have  preceded  the  Lord's  supper, — 
"  When  ye  come  together  into  one  place,  this  is  not 
to  eat^the  Lord's  supper,  for  in  eating  every  one  taketh 
before  of  his  own  supper :  and  one  is  hungry,  and 
another  is  drunken."  It  appears  to  me  that  the  feast 
of  charity  preceded  the  Lord's  supper  in  the  Corinth- 

•  **  T6rt  Sre  ravra  eypa^cv  6  <wr<5oToXoff — ttjs  (rvvd(€<»s  dirapTiaB€iaris 
fjttra  lifif  rSw  fivarffpitap  KotpovlaVf  cVt  Koivrju  iroyrcr  ^€a'€iv  iv^xiav,  rav 
fU¥  trXovTowT»v  <f>€p6vTcop  ra  ibtatiaray  ruv  dc  irfvoptvtav  Koi  ovbiv  txov- 
riMf  virtp  avr»v  KaKovpAv^v,  ical  Kotvri  navT<2v  iaiwpivcuv .  *AXX*  vartpov 
rat  Tovro  ^u(t)6dpfj  t6  tOvos^ — ^In  1  Cor.  Homil.  xxvii.  initio. 

*  '*  *Ey  KopivB^  Korii  rivas  prjrhs  rjpipas,  ioprlovs  ia-tos,  Koivfj  €vd>xovvTO 
putrik  t6  /irraXd/Sriy  rw  pv(rrripi«»u,^^  ic.r.X.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  17. 
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ian  church,  to  which  Chrysostom  might  not  advert, 
as  in  his  time  the  eucharist  was  celebrated  early  in 
the  morning.  The  agape,  however,  had  lost  its 
appropriate  character  in  their  assembly,  and  had 
become  an  occasion  of  displaying  the  profusion  of 
the  wealthier  members,  who  admitted  only  their 
own  friends  to  participate  in  their  sumptuous  enter* 
tainment;  hence,  while  they  feasted,  others,  and 
especially  the  poor,  were  hungry.  On  coming  toge- 
ther to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper,  they  were  so 
unfitted  by  their  conduct  at  the  preceding  feast,  as  to 
eat  and  drink  unworthily,  and  the  apostle  would  not 
allow  the  service  to  be  regarded  as  the  Lord's  supper  j 
"  When  ye  come  together  into  one  place,  this  is  not 
to  eat  the  Lord's  supper."" 

The  agapsB  were  for  a  considerable  time  retained 
in  the  Christian  church.  In  the  opinion  of  Ignatius, 
they  ought  not  to  be  celebrated  without  the  authority 
of  the  bishop.  "  It  is  not  lawful,"  he  says,  "  without 
the  bishop  either  to  baptize  or  to  observe  the  agape."* 

«  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  very  similar  abuse  described  by 
Socrates,  as  existing  amoiig  some  of  the  Egyptian  ChristianB,  who 
were  accustomed  to  observe  the  Lord's  supper  after  a  sumptuous  feast, 
in  the  evening  of  the  sabbath.  "  After  they  have  feasted,  and  are 
loaded  with  all  sorts  of  meats,  in  the  evening  offering  the  oblation 
they  partake  of  the  mysteries."  "AlyinrTioi  ^€  ytiTovts  6vt€k  'AXcfavdpcMy, 
Koi  ol  TTjp  Qfificdba  oIkovvt€s,  €v  aa^fidrtf  fiiv  iroiovvrai  (rvva^tr*  oifx  ^f 
tBvoi  dc  xpi<TCCiyotf  r&v  fivarripiiov  fierakofifidpava-i'  fierh  yhp  rh  ru^xf' 
6ijvai,  Koi  iravroiw  *li€(rfi6T»y  €fi<f>oprjBrjvai  irtpl  iairipav  irpoail>€poprtSg 
r&¥  fiv<rnjpi<»v  fierakofifiavova-iy.'' — Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  cap.  22.  This 
passage  appears  to  me  to  cast  more  light  on  the  state  of  the  Corinthian 
church  than  anything  I  have  ever  met  with  in  Christian  antiquity. 

*  "  OIk  *(6y  eoTiv  x^P^^  "*''  orurK^frov  oOrt  fkarri(,tiv  oikt  ayanrfv  iroicii^.*' 
Scnne  have  thought  that  we  are  here  to  understand  the  Lord's  supper; 
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Tertullian,  in  his  Apology,  says,  "  Our  supper  by  its 
name,  declares  its  nature.  It  is  called  agap^,  the 
Greek  word  for  love : — there  we  refresh  the  poor. — 
We  do  not  sit  down  until  prayer  is  presented  to  God. 
As  much  is  eaten  as  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  hunger, 
as  much  is  drunk  as  is  consistent  with  temperance.*" 
Jerome  says,  that  "some  proud  women  make  pro- 
clamation when  they  invite  people  to  a  love-feast"* 
Augustine  says,  "  Our  love-feasts  feed  the  poor."*  The 
Constitutions  direct,  "  if  any  invite  elder  women  to  a 
love-feast,  let  them  send  most  frequently  to  such  as 
the  deacons  know  to  be  in  distress."**  Pliny,  in  his 
celebrated  letter,  mentions  this  feast  as  observed  on 
the  stated  day,  (undoubtedly  the  Lord's  day,)  on 
which  they  had  bound  themselves  by  the  sacrament 
before  daylight ;  and  as  a  meal,  "  promiscuous  indeed, 

bnt  Ignatiiis  had  just  before  stated,  that  the  eucharist  to  be  valid 
most  be  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop,  or  of  one  to  whom  he 
had  entnuted  it.  The  interpolator,  however,  seems  to  have  under- 
stood the  passage  to  refer  also  to  the  Lord's  supper,  as  he  expands 
the  phrase  thus  :  "  q&t€  PcaniCtiy,  oiJrc  irpo(r<f}€p€iv,  oiATf  Bvaiav  npofrKo- 

* ''  Coena  nostra  de  nomine  rationem  sui  ostendit.  Vocatur  enim 
^yidny,  id  quod  dilectio  penes  Graecos  est  : — ^Loopes  quoque  refrigerio 
isto  juYamus. — ^Non  prius  disciunbitur,  quam  oratio  ad  Deum  prse- 
gustetor.  Editnr  quantum  esurientes  capiimt  :  bibitur  quantum 
pudicis  est  utile.''     Apol.  i.  c.  39. 

*  "  Cum  ad  agapen  vocaverint,  prseco  conducitur."  Ad  Eustor.  Ep.  22. 
'"Agapes  enim  nostrae  pauperes  pascunt.''     Contr.  Faust.  Man. 

XX.  20. 

*  ^  Totff  fit  ayasnfv  fjf^o^  ^ox'iv,  &s  6  Kvpios  i>v6fjMa'€,  irpoatpovfUvois 
Ktiktuf  irpt(rPvT€pas,  fjv  Maravrai  ol  duucovoi  ffkiPofjJvrjv,  avr^  irktiarcuus 
wtfiwrrwnafJ* — ^Lib.  ii.  c.  28.  This  extract  shows  that  the  agapae 
were  supposed  to  correspond,  as  we  have  intimated,  with  the  feast 
which  our  Lord  commanded. 


» 
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yet  harmless."''  In  the  councils  of  the  fourth  century, 
these  feasts  were  forbidden  to  be  observed  in  the 
churches ;  and  being  sadly  abused,  they  eventually 
declined,  and  were  altogether  abandoned.^ 

I  may  be  expected  to  notice  the  salutation  by  the 
holy  kiss,  as  it  is  called  by  St.  Paul,  or  the  kiss  of 
charity,  as  it  is  called  by  St.  Peter — enjoined  by  both 
those  apostles  upon  the  churches — observed  in  the 
age  of  Justin  Martyr,'  when  the  baptized  were 
brought  to  the  Lord's  supper — practised  in  Africa 
in  the  time  of  Cyprian^ — noticed  by  many  subse- 
quent writers — directed  in  the  Constitutions  to  be 
regarded/  "  Let  a  deacon  say  to  all.  Salute  one 
another  with  a  holy  kiss," — retained  for  several  cen- 
turies, but  subsequently  laid  aside  on  account  of  its 
incongruity  with  prevalent  feelings,  as  it  is  now 
exchanged  in  dissenting  churches  for  an  unexception- 
able salutation  of  the  same  import,  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship.  The  exchange  of  a  token  of  friendship 
which  was  originally  enjoined  by  express  apostolical 
authority,  for  one  which  has  only  an  incidental  notice 

"  "  Ad  capiendum  cibum,  promiscuum  tamen  et  innoxium,"  I  do 
not  cite  the  words  of  Lucian,  in  his  account  of  the  death  of  Peregrinus, 
because  I  do  not  think  the  supper  in  a  prison,  provided  by  his  Chris- 
tian visitors,  corresponded  with  the  agap6  of  the  church.  If  it  did, 
then  it  was  sometimes  celebrated  where  the  whole  church  could  not 
assemble.  Possibly  Lucian  received  an  exaggerated  account  of  the 
carrying  of  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper  to  the  prison,  as  the 
early  Christians  were  accustomed  to  convey  them  to  those  who  could 
not  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  in  the  church. 

*  See  also  Orig.  c.  Cels.  i.  1.  Chrys.  Hom.  27.  in  1  Cor.  et  Serm. 
de  Verb.  Ap.  1  Cor.  xi.  19. 

«"  Apol.  i.  **  De  Laps.  2.  *  Lib.  ii.  sec.  11. 
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in  apostolical  history^  without  being  enjoined  upon 
any,  is  an  instance  of  our  retaining  the  spirit  of  an 
apostolic  ordinance,  where  the  form,  or  sacrament,  or 
sacred  sign,  is  entirely  abandoned.  So  long  as  it 
remained  in  the  Christian  church,  it  was  regarded  as 
an  accompaniment  of  the  eucharist,  although  it  was 
usually  omitted  before  Easter  on  account  of  the 
treacherous  kiss  of  Judas  Iscariot.'' 

*  See  note  of  Kortholt  in  Langi  et  Korthoiti  Annotationes  in  Just. 
]^Iart.  Apol.  pri.  ed.  a  Grabe,  p.  40. 
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A.     Page  25. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  ANCIENT  DISCIFLINR  AND  THE  ROMISH 
DOCTRINE  OF  PENANCE. 

As  no  part  of  the  controversy  with  the  Romanists  is  more  important 
than  that  which  relates  to  amicular  confession,  and  the  discipline  of 
penance ;  and  as  no  part  of  their  system  is  more  dangerous,  or  more 
liable  to  abuse, — ^no  part  on  which  the  power  of  the  priesthood  so  firmly 
reposes ;  it  may  be  desirable  to  notice  how  entirely  destitute  of 
support  is  their  sacrament  of  penance,  from  even  that  Christian  anti- 
quity to  which  they  profess  to  appeal.  To  expose  the  futility  of  their 
appeal  is  the  more  needful,  as  many  persons,  unacquainted  with  the 
subject,  are  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the  frequent  references  in  early 
ecclesiastical  history,  to  penance  and  penitents,  confession  and  abso- 
lution, as  intimating  a  kind  of  discipline  unlike  anything  which  they 
find  in  Protestant  communities.  The  presiunption,  however,  in 
favour  of  the  Komish  practice,  entirely  disappears  on  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  Without  professing  to  follow  the 
ancient  discipline  (for  the  Bible  alone  is  our  religion)  we  believe  that 
its  substance  was  scriptural,  although  its  forms  were  unauthorised, 
and  that  the  substance  has  been  lost  in  Protestant  communities, 
because  excommunication,  as  indeed  church  censure  of  every  kind, 
has  been  r^arded  rather  as  a  civil,  than  as  an  ecclesiastical  process. 
According  to  the  discipline  of  the  early  ages,  offenders  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  communion  of  the  church,  for  gross  and  scandalous 
crimes.  Many  of  them  sought  restoration,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
classes  of  penitents.  In  several  respects,  their  situation  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  catechumens.  By  the  course  of  penance,  satis&c- 
tion  was  made  to  the  church,  and  they  were  absolved  from  the 
censure  and  sentence  of  excommunication  which  they  had  suffered. 
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Whateyer  might  have  been  the  comiptionB  and  abuses  of  such  a 
sjstem,  and  whatever  the  imevangelic  severity  of  church  officers  and 
clergy;  the  leading  principles  of  their  penance  were,  evidently,  nothing 
more  than  such  as  are  implied  in  the  power  which  every  voluntary 
society  exercises  in  excluding  such  members  as  violate  the  expressed 
or  understood  conditions  of  their  membership,  and  in  prescribing  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  make  satisfaction  to  the  society,  for  the 
injury  it  has  received.  If  this  be  a  correct  acootmt  of  the  ancient 
discipline  of  penitents,  it  is,  in  every  important  particular,  utterly 
imlike  the  Romish  sacrament  of  penance.  Happily,  we  have  more 
information  upon  this  subject,  than  upon  most  others  connected  with 
the  ancient  church,  and  the  contrast  can  be  easily  established.  So 
much  is  said  about  the  lapsed,  their  penance  and  their  restoration, 
that  we  cannot  mistake  the  character  of  the  ancient  discipline.  The 
perusal  of  Tertullian's  tract,  "  De  Poenitentia,"*  or  of  Cyprian's  "  De 
Lapeis,"  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  candid  reader. 

The  persons  subjected  to  penance  in  the  ancient  church,  were  such 
as  had  been  excommunicated  or  suspended  from  religious  ordinances, 
as  having  been  un&ithful  in  times  of  persiHSution,  or  having  fallen  into 
grievous  and  scandalous  sins.  The  penance  of  the  Romish  church  is 
imposed  upon  its  recognised  members,  who  are  under  no  sentence  of 
excommunication.  The  ancient  penance  was  willingly  accepted  by  the 
offiniders  who,  in  the  porch  of  the  church,  entreated  permission  to  enter 
upon  the  well-known  discipline ;  the  penances  of  the  Romish  church 
are  imposed  by  the  priest  after  confession.  The  exomologesis,  or  con- 
fession, was  made  publicly ;  that  term  sometimes  denoting  the  whole 
penance,  commencing  in  the  porch,  and  completed  in  the  midst  of  the 
church,  sometimes  the  last  public  act :  the  Romish  confession  is  most 
sacredly  private  and  auricular.  When  the  offenders  are  said  to  make 
satis&ction  for  their  sins,  the  meaning  evidently  is,  that  they  satisfied 
the  church,  or  its  officers,  for  the  scandal  they  had  brought  upon  it, 
or  the  injury  they  had  inflicted :  in  the  Romish  church,  they  make 
tatisfaction  by  penance,  to  the  injured  majesty  of  Grod.  Having  no 
closer  connexion  with  the  church  than  the  catechumens,  they  continued 
in  the  penitential  classes  for  two,  three,  five,  and  sometimes  even  ten 
or  more  years ;  and,  according  to  the  severe  notions  of  the  early  ages, 
they  could  perform  this  penance  only  once,  so  that,  if  they  afterwards 

•  This  tract  la  ngarded  by  Neander,  Kaye,  and  almoat  all  commentaton,  aa  having  been 
written  befbre  Ita  author  left  the  church  ;  but  if  he  were  a  Montanist  when  he  wrote  it,  it  is  con- 
1  in  ereiy  pstlcalar  by  ecclatiattical  authority. 

E  2 
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relapsed,  they  were  regarded  as  incorrigible,  and  left  to  the  uncove- 
nanted  mercies  of  Grod;  in  the  Romish  church,  penance  is  a  sacrament 
for  the  sins  of  the  faithful,  and  is  continually  repeated.  The  absolu- 
tion of  the  penitent  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  was  his  restoration  to 
the  privileges  of  the  community  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation,  when,  amidst  many  prayers,  the  bishop  raised  the 
penitent,  assured  him  of  the  forgiveness  of  the  church,  and  restored 
him  to  the  rank  of  the  faithful;  in  the  Komish  church,  the  absolution 
belongs  to  the  confessional,  not  to  the  public  service,  and  is  represented 
as  the  pardon  of  sins,  of  which  the  people  have  no  knowledge.  From 
the  Komish  practice,  no  institution  can  be  more  remote,  th^  the 
ancient  discipline;  the  one,  a  sacrament  of  the  faithful;  the  other,  a 
restoration  of  the  excommunicated :  the  one,  according  to  the  council 
of  Trent,  the  confession  of  each  and  every  secret  sin;  the  other,  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  grievous  injury,  inflicted  upon  the  Christian 
society.  To  exhibit  the  several  particulars  we  have  adduced,  we 
have  only,  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  to  glance  at  the  testimony  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

That  the  ancient  penance  was  imposed  upon  excommunicated  per- 
sons, preparatory  to  their  restoration,  is  so  apparent  in  the  whole 
discipline  of  the  penitents  and  in  every  allusion  to  them,  that,  to  cite 
particular  passages  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  the  most  superficial 
reader  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  perpetrators  of  scandalous  and 
flagitious  crimes,  together  with  the  lapsed,  those  who  had  apostatised 
in  times  of  persecution,  were  the  persons  who,  having  been  disowned 
by  the  Christian  society,  were  ofl«n  found  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  soliciting  the  prayers  of  the  people,  and  entreating  to  be 
allowed  to  obtain  restoration  by  the  public  and  established  course  of 
penance.  Until  they  were  allowed  to  assume  the  character  of 
penitents,  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  church,  they  had  no 
participation  in  its  privileges.  They  were  not,  until  recognised  as 
belonging  to  the  penitential  class,  permitted  to  stand  even  in  the 
narthex,  where  they  might  hear  the  discourse  to  the  catechiunens,  but 
daily  were  prostrate  about  the  cloisters  or  courts  of  the  church,  and  so 
received  the  name  of  x^^i^f^C^^*^*  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  The  remarkable  instance  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who, 
after  the  barbarous  massacre  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  wished 
to  attend  Divine  service  in  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  affords  sufficient 
illustration  of  this  particular.  Although  an  emperor,  he  was  regarded 
as  excommunicated  by  Ambrose ;  and  until  as  a  penitent,  he  publicly 
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confessed  his  sin,  and  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  he 
VTBS  not  allowed  to  enter  the  sacred  edifice. 

The  excommunicated  themselves,  earnestly  entreated  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  course  of  penitence.  Thus,  Tertullian  represents  them, 
(De  Poenitentia,  c.  ix.)  as  prostrate  before  the  presbyters  and  the 
beloved  of  Grod,  and  as  entreating  of  all  the  brethren,  the  "  legationea 
deprecatioms  stus,^  the  embassy  to  deprecate  their  punishment.  The 
Greeks  employed  the  word  irpt<r^ia  in  the  same  sense,  (Chrys. 
Horn.  3.)  So  one  Natalius,  who  had  been  a  heretic  and  denied  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  on  his  recanting,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  fell  down 
before»the  bishop,  and  became  suppliant  at  the  feet  not  only  of  the 
clergy  but  also  of  the  laity,  and  thus  moved  the  compassion  of  the 
church.  (£us.  Hist.  Ecc.  1.  v.  c.  27.  See  also  Basil  in  Ps.  xxii.  §  3. 
Ambrose  de  Poenit.  ii.  9,  10.)  The  confession  was  a  public  bewail- 
ing of  the  sin  for  months  and  years  in  a  state  of  separation  firom  the 
church,  compared  with  the  penance  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  in  his 
seven  years*  banishment  from  his  kingdom.  (Tertullian  de  Poenit. 
c.  xii.  See  also  De  Orat.  c.  vii.  De  Pal.  c.  xiii.  Irensus  i.  13.  Cyp. 
Ep.  12.     De  Lap.  c.  11,  12,  20.) 

The  satisfaction  for  sin  made  by  the  penitents  was  for  the  injury 
and  scandal  done  to  the  church.  Augustine  distinguishes  the  satis- 
faction made  to  God,  and  the  satisfaction  made  to  the  church; 
the  former  for  secret  sins,  the  latter  for  public  offences.  (Ench. 
65,70,71.) 

Penance  was  imposed  for  years,  sometimes  even  for  life.  (Ircnasus 
i.  13,  iii.  4.  Cone.  Illib.  c.  3, 13.  Cone.  Neoc.  c.  2.  Cone.  Arel.  i.  c.  14, 
with  other  decrees  of  councils.)*  Cyprian  complains  bitterly  of  the 
unseasonable  haste  with  which  the  lapsed  had  been  released  from 
their  sentence.  (De  Laps.  c.  12.)  It  was  allowed  only  once. 
Tertullian  says,  "  God  has  placed  in  the  porch  a  second  repentance, 
but  only  one,  and  never  any  more,"  (De  Poenit.  7,  ibid  9.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  ii.  13.  Orig.  Hom.  15  in  Levit.  Ambrose  de  Poenit.  ii.  10.) 
The  absolution  of  the  penitent  was  made  publicly  on  his  restoration 
to  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  as  is  apparent  from  continual 
references  to  the  penitents  in  sackcloth,  being  led  to  the  altar  or  the 
desk  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  having  their  sins  remitted  by 
being  delivered  from  the  state  of  excommunication.  Cyprian  explains 
the  discipline  of  penance  in  a  few  words.     **  All  penitents  continue 

•  See  Canons  of  Nice,  Note  B.  p.  56. 
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for  a  proper  time  in  the  state  of  penance,  and  make  confession; 
and  their  life  being  examined,  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
communion  unless  they  receive  the  imposition  of  hands  from  the 
bishop  and  clergy."    (Cyp.  Ep.  12.) 

Add  to  these  particulars  the  ancient  form  of  absolution  for  peni- 
tents, which  is  only  a  prayer  for  their  pardon,  (Ldturg.  Jac.  in  Bibl. 
Patt.)  the  ancient  maxim  that  the  church  did  not  take  account  of 
smaller  sins,  and  the  truth,  distinctly  asserted  as  by  Cyprian,  that 
remission  cannot  be  had  in  the  chiux^h  for  a  sin  conmiitted  against 
God,  (Test,  ad  Quir.  lib.  iii.  §  28,)  and  in  every  particukur  the 
Romish  sacrament  of  penance,  with  its  auricular  confession  frequently 
repeated,  will  appear  in  direct  contrast  with  the  ancient  discipline. 
That  the  absolution  at  the  altar  was  always  supplicatory,  and  the 
absolute  form,  *  I  absolve  thee,'  was  not  introduced  until  the  twelfth 
century,  Archbp.  Usher,  in  his  Answer  to  the  Jesuits'  Challenge,  and 
Bingham  (Antiq.  lib.  xix.  c.  1,)  have  clearly  proved.     We  acknow- 
ledge that  private  confessions  of  sins  were  made  as  between  Christian 
friends,  and  that  persons  privately  confessed  their  sins  in  great  trouble 
of  mind,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  advice  from  the  priest.     To  such 
private  confessions  we  find  many  references.    That  the  penitentiary 
presbyters  appointed  afler  the  Decian  persecution,  when  the  number 
of  the  lapsed  applying  to  be  received  as  penitents  was  very  laxge, 
affords  no  authority  for  the  confessions  of  the  Romish  church,  is 
evident  from  the  account  of  the  institution,  as  related  by  Socrates, 
(1.  V.  c.  19,)  and  Sozomen,  (L  vii.  16,)  and  has  been  clearly  proved  by 
Bingham,  (Antiq.  xviii.  3.)     These  confessions,  although  privately 
taken,  were  intended  to  be  used  publicly,  as  the  offenders  were  admitted 
to  penance.     That  the  faithful,  for  the  health  of  their  souls,  were 
obliged  to  confess  their  secret  sins  to  a  priest,  and  that  they  received 
from  him  absolution  on  performing  a  private  penance,  is  an  assertion 
as  distinctly  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  history,  as  it  is 
to  that  of  the  evangelical  doctrine.     This  palpable  and  scandalous 
imposition  was  unknown  even  amidst  the  gross  corruptions  of  the 
fifrh  and  sixth   century.      The  origin  of  the   Romish   practice  of 
indulgences  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  remission  of  part  of  the 
penitential  discipline  on  accotmt  of  peculiar  circumstances,  as  the 
intercession  of  martyrs,  or  the  inability  to  endure  severe  treatment  on 
the  approach  of  death.     The  next  note  will  afford  an  illustration. 
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B.     Page  33. 

UNCTION  NOT  THE  SACRAMENT  OF  THE  DYINO. 

That  unction  was  not  the  sacrament  of  the  dying  in  the  early 
church,  is  evident  from  the  practice  of  administering  the  eucharist  to 
them,  as  "  the  last  viaticum,"  without  any  reference  to  anointing.  An 
instance  frran  Eusebius  will  illustrate  the  preceding  note,  as  well  as 
confirm  this  remark.  Serapion,  having  sacrificed,  was  excommuni- 
cated, and  could  not  obtain  the  prayers  or  religious  communion  of 
the  fiuthfuL  In  the  article  of  death,  he  obtained  the  eucharist  partly 
on  account  of  tiie  emergency,  partly  on  account  of  his  previous 
irreproachable  character.  Having  received  this  sign  of  re-union  to 
the  church,  he  is  said  to  have  been  absolved,  although  from  the 
history,  it  is  certain  he  could  not  have  been  anointed.  Eusebius  cites 
the  account  frx>m  a  letter  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  Fabius  of 
Antioch.  I  adduce  a  translation,  as  there  is  no  necessity  to  cite  the 
original. 

'*  There  was  one  Serapion,  an  aged  believer,  who  had  passed  his 
long  life  irreproachably,  but  as  he  had  sacrificed  during  the  perse- 
cution, though  he  firequently  b^ged,  no  one  would  listen  to  him. 
He  was  taken  sick,  and  continued  three  days  in  succession  speechless 
and  senseless.  On  the  fourth  day,  recovering  a  little,  he  called  his 
grandchild  to  him,  and  said,  ^  O  son,  how  long  do  you  detain  me  ? 
I  beseech  you  hasten,  and  quickly  absolve  me.  Call  one  of  the 
presbyters  to  me.'  Saying  this,  he  again  became  speechless.  The 
boy  ran  to  the  presbyter,  but  it  was  night,  and  the  presbyter  was  sick. 
As  I  had  before  issued  an  injunction  that  those  at  the  point  of  death, 
if  they  desired  it,  and  especially  if  they  entreated  for  it  before,  should 
receive  abeolution,  that  they  might  depart  frx)m  life  in  comfortable 
hope,  I  gave  the  boy  a  small  portion  of  the  eucharist,  telling  him  to 
dip  it  in  water  and  to  drop  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  old  man.  The 
boy  returned  with  the  morsel.  When  he  came  near,  before  he 
entered,  Serapion  having  again  recovered  himself,  said,  *  Thou  hast 
ccHne,  my  son,  but  the  presbyter  could  not  come ;  do  thou  quickly 
perform  what  thou  art  commanded,  and  dismiss  me!'  The  boy 
moistened  it,  and  at  the  same  time  dropped  it  into  the  old  man's 
mouth.  And  he,  having  swallowed  a  littie,  immediately  expired. 
Was  he  not,  then,  evidently  preserved,  and  did  he  not  continue  living 
until  he  was  absolved ;  and  his  sins  being  wiped  away,  he  could  be 
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acknowledged  as  a  believer  for  the  many  good  acts  that  he  had 
done  r    (Eus.  Hist.  Ecc.  1.  vi.  c.  44.) 

The  thirteenth  canon  of  the  Nicene  council  not  only  represents  the 
eucharist  as  the  last  and  most  necessary  viaticum  for  the  dying  peni- 
tent, but  with  the  two  preceding,  will  illustrate  the  condition  of  the 
penitents  in  the  fourth  century.  The  council  of  Nice  was  convened 
in  the  year  325. 

KANON  lA'. 
Uepl  rov  irapa/3avra»v  X^P^^  dpaymj^,  fj  x^P^^  d<f>aipf<r*vs  xmapxiwi^Vi 
^  X^P^^  KiKdwov,  If  TUfos  TotovTOVj  6  yiyov*v  cVl  r^f  rvpanfidot  Auupiav' 
lfdo(t  Tjj  <rvp6d^,  el  Koi  dvd^i  ffovof  (fnXavOpmirias,  ofi^t  xp*7<rrcv47a(rtf«u 
wis  airrovs.  S<roi  odv  ytnf(ri»s  firrafUk&vTM,  rptd  hji  eV  oKpootfUvots  woiff^ 
tnva-iy  oi  iriaroi'  km  enra  Kni  vKtrnta-ovmu,  dvo  dc  Iri;  x^^^  vpoofftopat 
Koivaovfia-ovai  r^  Xa^  r&v  irpoa€vx&¥, 

KANON  IB'. 
Oi  di  irpoa'Kkfj$tvTe£  yAv  xmh  T^r  xapiroi  Ktii  rrfv  nptmjp  6pi»^¥  cvdfi^- 
/ifi'Oi,  «al  mroBtfuvoi  riis  ^va£,  ptrh.  dc  ravra  rirt  t6v  oUtiov  Sfptrov  mApa" 
p6vT€£  flOf  Kvv€t,  &s  Ttvas  KOI  opyvpuL  irpotaBcUf  Koi  /Seyff^octocff  KoropSwrtu 
rh  amarparfva'curOcu'  olrroi  dcxa  tfrri  imo7rifrr€roKraVf  ptra  t6v  rrjs  rpurovs 
oKpoaa-t^s  xp^yo¥,  *<!>  Swcuri  dc  rovroiSy  irpoartiMi  t(€TdC«uf  lifv  npotuptauf 
Koi  t6  hfhs  TTis  fieropoias,  6iroi  pip  yhp  «at  ^/9^  «al  icuepvat  xol  {nnpop§ 
KOi  dyaBo€pyicuSf  rrfp  inivrpo^^p  Kpy^  koi  ov  frxfipan  tiridtiicpvrratf  cSroi 
frkripma-ayrts  t6p  xP^pop  t6p  apia-ptpop  rrjs  oKpodfrt^s,  tucdrvg  r&p  cvx«y 
KoiMoi^crova'i,  prrh.  tov  e(€ipai  r^  cirurxc^^  koi.  <lHkap6p<oir6rtp6p  ri  wtpl 
avr&p  Povk€va'a<rB(Uf  Stroi  dc  ddui<f>6pas  (fptyicap,  xal  t6  o")fipa  mv  ^UrUpai 
tls  T^p  iKKXrj<riap  dpK€tp  covroi;  tfy^capro  np6s  t^f  *irurrp€<f}€uuf,  •{  Sunurros 
vkqpovTtiU-ap  rbv  XP^^^"' 

KANON  ir*. 
ncpi  dc  r»ir  €^od€X)6pT»p,  6  naXaths  koi  KOPOPiKbs  p6pos  (fivXax^o'tToi  koi 
pvp,  &oTt  tins  c^odrvot,  rov  TtXeuraiov  koi  apayKOLOTdrov  €<f>odiov  ptf 
aiFoartptia-Oai,  tl  dc  dwoypt»<rBt\s  Koi  Koip^pias  iroXly  rvx«>v>  vroXlr  Ar  rois 
(jS^aip  *^a<rB^y  pm,  rSp  kouwpovptwp  rrjs  «vx$(  pdptfs  ^otm.  KoBdkov  dc 
Koi  irtpi  navros  ovripoo'ovp  cfodcvoyrof  airovpros  dc  ficTa(rx<iv  wxap^oriaSf 
o  tma-Kouros  peril  doKipaaias  ptraMdrto  rrjs  irpotr^pds* — See  Routh*8 
Opuscula,  tom.  i.  p.  361. 
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C.     Page  40. 

ON  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  SYNAGOGUE,  AS  AFFECTING  THE  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

There  are  few  inquiries  of  more  interest  to  the  theologian,  or  of 
more  importance  to  the  general  reader,  than  the  origin  of  those  sub- 
ordinate parts  of  religious  worship,  those  forms  and  observances  of  the 
primitiYe  Christians,  for  which  there  can  be  adduced  no  express 
Divine  authority.  A  few  thoughts  upon  this  subject  may  be  necessary 
in  enabling  us  to  determine  some  questions  which  relate  to  the  Chris- 
tian sacraments.  That  some  regulations  for  conducting  public  wor- 
ship, some  institutions  for  the  government  of  the  churches,  must  have 
existed,  more  minute  and  circumstantial  than  those  which  are  enjoined 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  tmdeniable.  A  thousand  questions  arise, 
as,  What  were  the  hours  of  worship  ?  who  presided  ?  how  was 
the  worship  conducted  ?  how  were  members  accredited  ?  how  were 
officers  appointed?  how  often  was  the  Lord's  supper  administered? 
were  strangers  invited  to  witness  the  celebration  ?  was  singing  cus- 
tomary ?  did  Christiians  kneel  or  stand  in  prayer  ?  was  prayer  offered 
silently,  or  in  an  audible  voice,  by  one,  on  behalf  of  the  others ;  and 
if  80,  who  prayed  for  the  brethren  ?  These,  and  many  similar  ques- 
tions, suggest  one  or  two  others  of  greater  importance.  Plow,  and  by 
what  authority,  were  these  things  determined  ?  Was  the  practice  of 
the  apostolic  churches  uniform,  and  are  we  bound  invariably  to 
follow  it  as  our  precedent  ?  That  the  modes  of  worship  and  precise 
discipline  of  the  church  were  severally  ordained  by  express  revelation, 
is  an  assertion  without  any  support,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  the  New 
Testament.  Had  such  a  revelation  been  made  in  the  first  age  of  the 
church,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  preserved 
far  our  instruction.  Express  authority  for  the  ancient  discipline  would 
be,  if  it  existed,  the  Divine  rule  of  ecclesiastical  government  in  all 
ages;  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  a  Divine  rule  of  permanent 
obligation  and  use,  would  have  been  allowed  to  perish  in  the  ravages 
of  time.  Great  principles  of  church  polity  are  imquestionably  to  be 
found  in  holy  Scripture,  but  minute  regulations  are  rather  incidentally 
mentioned,  than  distinctly  recorded.  The  inference  is,  that  no  church 
systmn,  beyond  these  great  principles,  can  plead  prescriptive  authority 
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from  God.  With  respect  to  questions  in  which  there  is  no  direction 
or  precedent  to  be  found,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  although  there 
may  be  some  in  those  instances  in  which  we  have  an  apostolic  prece- 
dent, without  an  injunction  expressed  or  implied.  For  instance,  ought 
every  church  to  have  precisely  seven  deacons,  because  in  the  only 
specification  of  the  number  in  the  New  Testament,  there  were  seven  ? 
Ought  the  Lord's  supper  to  be  administered  invariably  after  sunset, 
because  we  have  that  time  mentioned  in  the  accoimt  of  the  institution  ? 
Ought  the  people  audibly  to  say  Amen  in  the  public  service,  becatue 
such  a  practice  seems  to  have  been  observed  in  the  Gorinthiasi  church  ? 
The  resolution  of  many  such  questions  will  depend  upon  the  principle, 
if  we  can  discover  one  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  applicable  to  theses 
inquiries;  and  this  principle  will  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the 
origin  and  rise  of  the  regulations  of  the  church. 

The  service  of  the  synagogue  was,  strictly  speakii^,  no  part  of 
Judaism;  it  did  not  belong  to  the  Levitical  economy;  it  was  nowhere 
contemplated  in  the  laws  of  Moses.  The  Jewish  service  was  properly 
ceremonial  and  typical,  a  figure  for  the  time  then  being,  belonging 
originally  to  the  tabernacle,  subsequently  to  the  temple.  To  Jerusalem 
it  was  restricted,  there  its  priests  were  to  officiate;  but  there  liie  Jew9 
were  required  to  assemble  only  at  the  great  festivals.  Judaism  pro- 
vided no  religious  worship  for  the  people.  Exclusively  a  ceremonial 
dispensation,  it  afforded  no  regular  instruction  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine. 

Were,  then,  the  Jews  imder  no  obligation  to  worship  Grod  statedly 
in  public  assemblies,  or  to  meet  together  for  religious  instruction  on 
the  sabbath,  or  on  other  occasions  ?  Although  nothing  is  prescribed 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Israel  of  God  was 
left  without  some  system  of  public  worship  and  religious  instmctioaw 
We  do  not  believe  that,  at  any  time,  Judaism,  the  peculiar  institute 
of  Moses,  was  the  whole  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  As  they  had 
circumcision  and  the  sabbath  fix>m  the  fathers,  we  doubt  not  they  had 
also  public  worship  from  the  same  ancient  source.  In  the  patriarchal 
ages,  men  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord;  the  sabbath  was  insti- 
tuted; religious  instructors  were  raised  and  qualified  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  Noah  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness;  Abraham  taught  his 
numerous  tribe  to  worship  the  God  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 
Is  it  then  credible  that  the  patriarchal  worship  was  abrogated  in 
Israel  ?  The  argument  of  the  apostle  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians^ 
thai  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  could  not  be  disannulled  by  the 
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law  of  M0866,  succeeding  after  the  lapse  of  480  years,  would  seem  to 
justdfj  the  conclusion  that  Judaism  could  repeal  no  patriarchal  insti- 
tution of  Divine  authority.  Instead  of  many  places  for  sacrifice,  one 
great  altar  was  provided  for  the  nation;  but  it  does  not  appear  that, 
instead  of  many  sanctuaries,  one  great  sanctuary  for  religious  instruc- 
tioQ  was  appointed.  Instruction  was  certainly  not  the  object  of  the 
temple  service.  I,  therefore,  infer  that  public  worship,  being  of 
the  fiithen,  an  ancient  institution  of  Divine  authority,  was  not  abro- 
gated by  the  law  of  Moses.  That  its  forms  were  regularly  observed 
without  intermission,  I  do  not  assert,  for  even  the  great  law  of  cir- 
cumcision  fell  into  desuetude  during  the  government  of  Moses,  until 
it  was  renewed  by  Joshua;  but  that  they  ought  to  have  been,  and 
usually  were,  observed,  I  have  no  doubt.  That  there  is  no  account 
of  a  religions  congregation  meeting  on  the  sabbath,  is  but  a  negation 
of  evidence  of  no  great  moment,  for,  on  the  same  authority,  it  might 
be  contended  that  circumcision  was  not  practised  from  the  reproach 
of  Gilgal  to  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  seeing  no  instance  of  the 
practice  is  recorded.  There  are  several  considerations,  which  induce 
me  to  conclude  that  there  was  observed  in  Israel,  with  some  inter- 
missions, the  patriarchal  institution  of  Divine  worship,  independently 
of  the  authority  or  prescription  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  Mosaic  law  strictly  enjoins  the  hallowing  of  the  sabbath,  as  a 
day  to  be  scrupulously  observed.  But  what  were  the  people  to  do  on 
the  sabbath  ?  fVom  the  sanctuary  of  Moses,  there  issued  no  invi- 
tations to  the  people.  When  settled  in  the  land  of  promise,  they  were 
to  go  up  to  the  ark  of  the  Lord  only  three  times  in  a  year.  Some 
have,  indeed,  contended  that  the  Jewish  sabbath  was  intended  to  be 
onlj  a  day  of  rest  and  of  feasting.  That  many  made  it  a  day  of 
idleness  and  pleasure,  I  do  not  doubt;  and  such  conduct,  if  it  was  not 
a  day  for  religious  worship,  was  not  to  be  blamed.  But  what  say  the 
prophets  of  Israel  ?  *^  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the  eunuchs  that 
keep  my  sabbaths,  and  choose  the  things  that  please  me,  and  take 
hold  of  my  covenant,  Even  unto  them  will  I  give,  in  my  house,  and 
within  my  walls,  a  place  and  a  name  better  than  of  sons  and  of  daugh- 
ters." Isa.  IvL  4,  5.  "  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  my  sabbath, 
from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day,  and  call  the  sabbath  a 
delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable,  and  slialt  honour  him,  not 
doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking 
thine  own  words:  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  I 
vrill  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee 
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with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it."  Isa.  Iviii.  13,  14.  It  would  seem,  from  these  and  similar 
passages,  that  the  laws  of  Moses,  in  prohibiting  work  on  the  sabbath, 
were  enacted  with  reference  to  religious  duties  performed  on  that  day, 
according  to  some  other  institution  of  Divine  authority. 

Again  we  find  in  the  Jewish  history,  a  provision  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people,  entirely  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  law.  I 
refer  especially  to  the  institutions  and  schools  of  the  prophets.  From 
Abraham  to  Messiah,  with  few  intermissions,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  succession  of  prophets  and  teachers,  divinely  authorised  and 
inspired.  The  Spirit  of  prophecy  which  fell  upon  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  was  foimd  with  Simeon  and  Anna,  and,  doubtless,  with 
others  of  their  age,  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  But  the 
instruction  of  the  prophets  was  no  part  of  the  Levitical  law;  it  cor- 
responded more  nearly  with  the  patriarchal,  than  with  the  Jewish 
economy.  These  teachers  were  of  various  tribes,  of  Ephraim,  of 
Manasseh,  of  Judah,  and  of  Benjamin,  of  which  tribes  Moses  spake 
nothing  concerning  the  priesthood.  They  delivered  prophecies,  but 
not  by  consulting  the  Urim  and  Thimmiim  ;  they  offered  sacrifices, 
but  not  in  the  court  of  the  temple  ;  they  were  publicly  acknowledged 
as  the  men  of  Grod,  but  not  attached  to  the  Levitical  service ;  they 
taught  their  disciples  in  schools,  like  those  in  after  ages  belonging  to 
the  synagogues.  That  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  held  public 
assemblies,  is  intimated  in  several  passages.  Samuel  said  to  Saul, 
"  Thou  shalt  meet  a  company  of  prophets  coming  down  frx)m  the  high 
place,  with  a  psaltery  and  a  tabret,  and  a  harp  and  a  pipe  before 
them."  1  Sam.  x.  5.  This  high  place  was  on  the  hill  of  God.  May 
we  not  suppose  it  was  a  sanctuary  to  which  the  prophets  resorted  for 
religious  worship,  and  from  which  they  were  returning  with  their 
instruments  of  praise  ?  So  at  Ramah  (the  high  place)  the  messengers 
of  Saul  "  saw  the  company  of  prophets  prophesying,  and  Samuel,  as 
appointed  over  them."  1  Sam.  xix.  20.  They  were  evidently  per- 
forming a  religidus  service.  That  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
attend  their  ministry  on  the  sabbath,  and  other  days  of  leisure,  we 
may  infer  frx)m  the  narrative  of  the  Shunammite,  who  excited  the 
surprise  of  her  husband,  by  proposing  to  visit  Elisha  at  Carmel :  "  And 
he  said.  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to  day?  It  is  neither  new  moon 
nor  sabbath ;  and  she  said,  It  will  be  well.**  2  Kings  iv.  23.  So  the 
Jews  are  represented  as  making  a  false  profession  of  religion  in  the 
time  of  the  captivity : "  And  they  come  unto  thee  as  my  people  cometh. 
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and  tliej  sit  before  thee  as  my  people,  and  they  hear  thy  words,  but 
they  will  not  do  them."  Ezek.  xxxiii.  31.  In  Israel,  therefore,  as  in 
the  land  of  Uz,  the  sons  of  Grod,  at  stated  seasons,  came  to  present 
themselyes  before  the  Lord,  and  the  prophets  addressed  them  on  those 
occasions.  We  have  thus  a  Divine  institution  in  Israel,  altogether 
distinct  fix)m  the  Levitical  dispensation,  of  collateral  authority  with 
it;  not  typical,  but  didactic;  not  of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers;  chiefly 
intended,  it  would  seem,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  and 
especially  on  the  sabbath. 

It  ia  said,  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  8,)  "  They  have  burnt  up  all  the  synagogues 
of  God  in  the  land."  The  words  SK-njiio  may  indeed  denote  the 
various  rooms  of  the  temple,  but  it  seems  more  natural  to  refer  the 
plural  to  several  places  of  assembly.  Gesenius  says,  afler  noticing 
other  meanings,  ("  If  the  Psalm  pertains  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees) 
the  Jewish  synagogues," — suggesting  this  interpretation,  if  the  time  of 
the  Psalm  would  allow  it.  It  thus  affords  some  confirmation,  how- 
ever slight,  that  places  of  worship  were  erected  in  the  land  before  this 
Psalm  was  composed. 

As  soon  as  we  become  acquainted  with  the  Jews  afler  the  return 
from  the  captivity,  we  find  that  synagogues  were  every  where  esta- 
blished. **  Moses  of  oid  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach 
him,  being  read  in  the  sjmagogues  every  sabbath-day."  The  Scrip- 
tures were  expounded,  or  their  truths  preached,  in  the  vernacular 
languages,  a  custom  pronounced  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity  by  the 
apostle  James.  In  no  city  were  Jews  to  be  found  without  a  synagogue. 
JosephuB  cites  Agatharchides,  a  pagan  writer,  as  testifying  that  the 
Jews  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  spent  their  sabbaths  in 
their  holy  places.  (Con.  Ap.  1.  i.  §  22.)  Even  in  their  temporary 
sojourn  in  Jerusalem,  the  men  of  different  nations  had  their  several 
synagogues.  It  seems  difiicult  to  account  for  the  universal  erection 
of  these  houses  of  worship,  if  the  Jews  did  not  generaUy  believe  that 
they  belonged  to  the  ancient  and  Divine  religion  of  their  ancestors. 
The  Jewish  authorities  universally  ascribe  the  custom  of  publicly 
reading  the  law  on  the  sabbath  to  the  age  of  Moses.  So  Josephus, 
(con.  Ap.  1.  ii.  §  18)  says,  Moses  ^'  permitted  the  people  to  abstain 
from  their  employments,  and  to  assemble  together  for  the  hearing  of 
the  law  and  learning  it  exactly,  and  this  not  once  or  twice  or  oflener, 
but  every  week."  Philo  to  the  same  purpose  says,  "  From  that  time," 
(of  Moses)  "  the  Jews  have  been  accustomed  to  inculcate  the  principles 
of  their  religion  on  the  seventh  days,  setting  apart  that  to  the  study 
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and  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature ;  for  what  are  their  praying 
places  in  every  city  but  schools  of  wisdom  and  piety  ?"  (De  Vit. 
MosiSy  lib.  iii.) 

Most  learned  men  contend  that  the  synagogues  were  first  erected 
on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  find  their  origin  and 
model  in  the  account  of  Ezra  reading  £rom  a  wooden  stage  the 
book  of  the  law.  The  universal  prevalence  of  the  practice  forbids  lu 
to  assign  a  later  date;  but  why  may  we  not  believe  with  the  Jewish 
authorities,  that  they  existed  before  the  captivity  ?  We  are  referred, 
in  reply,  to  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  and  to  the  scarcity  of  the  book  of  the  law  on  certain  occa- 
sions in  Israel  and  Judah.  The  latter  circumstance  is  not,  I  think, 
conclusive.  The  synagogues,  if  existing,  were  probably  in  idolatrous 
reigns  forsaken,  or  converted  into  high  places  of  idolatry.  Although 
the  reading  of  the  law  was  the  principal  part  of  the  service  when 
copies  were  multiplied,  yet  when  they  were  scarce,  the  oral  teaching 
of  the  prophets  who  must  have  convened  some  assemblies  of  the 
people,  might  have  supplied  its  place.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  in 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  copies  of  the  law  were  preserved  and 
transcribed,  firom  which  the  scholars  might  publicly  read  to  the 
people.  It  should  be  observed  that  we  find  synagogues  among  the 
Jews  who  did  not  return  from  Chaldea,  as  well  as  among  those  of 
Egypt  and  throughout  all  the  world.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
mode  of  worship  was  uniformly  preserved.  The  substitution  of  ibe 
written  law,  and  aflerwards  of  the  book  of  the  prophets,  for  oral 
instruction,  must  have  occasioned  a  considerable  change.  The 
mission  of  Jehoshaphat  is  sometimes  adduced  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  public  service  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  resembling  that  of  the 
synagogue.  It  is  said  that  Jehoshaphat  "  sent  to  his  princes .... 
and  with  them  he  sent  Levites  .  .  .  and  they  taught  in  Judah,  and 
had  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with  them,  and  went  about 
through  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  taught  the  people.'*  2  Chron.  xvii. 
7 — 9.  It  might  have  been  an  extraordinary  thing  for  the  king  to 
send  persons  through  the  cities,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
phets and  leaders.  In  those  days,  as  in  the  time  of  Eli,  the  word  of 
the  Lord  might  have  been  very  precious,  and  there  might  have  been 
no  open  vision.  What  could  have  rendered  this  mission  necessary, 
unless  there  had  been  some  interruption  of  the  regular  instruction 
of  the  people  ?  May  we  not  conclude  that  this  was  an  extraordinary 
means  of  supplying  the  ordinary  Divine  service  which  had  been 
neglected  in  the  previous  reigns  ? 
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Our  Lord  evidently  accredited  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  ; 
since  he  observed  its  nsual  forms,  and  united  in  its  regular  celebra- 
tion. No  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  can  imagine  that 
He  regarded  the  service  as  a  Pharisaic  tradition. 

Jndaiam,  we  are  frequently  told,  is  abolished;  but  the  service  of 
the  synagogue,  correctly  understood,  was  not  Judaism.  Whether  it 
was  derived  from  the  patriarchal  service,  or  was  instituted  by  Ezra, 
it  was  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Moses  was  indeed  read,  as  were 
the  prophets,  but  the  reading  of  the  law  did  not  bring  the  service 
within  the  Mosaic  institutions.  Judaism  belonged  to  the  temple, 
and  its  ritual  was  entirely  abolished  by  the  Gospel.  This  is  so 
expressly  declared,  that  we  know  not  how  any  Christians  could 
have  imagined  that  the  temple  service  was  the  model  of  the  Christian 
church.  A  sacrificial  liturgy  for  sin,  typical  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
if  totally  unlike  the  public  worship  of  Christians.  It  pleased,  how- 
ever, the  ecclesiastics  who  corrupted  the  early  discipline  of  the 
choich,  to  found  their  hierarchy  upon  the  sacerdotal  offices  of  the 
temple.  With  the  fathers,  the  bishops  and  presbyters  were  successors 
of  the  priests  and  Levites,  the  Lord^s  supper  became  a  sacrifice,  and 
the  gifts  of  the  faithful,  the  oblations  of  the  altar. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  inquiry,  What  use  was  made  of  the 
service  of  the  synagogue  in  forming  the  early  institutions  of  the 
Christian  churches  ?  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  can  be  answered 
only  by  an  induction  of  particulars.  Let  us  confine  the  inquiry  to 
those  particuIaTs  which  we  know  frx)m  the  New  Testament  belonged 
to  the  Christian  church  of  the  apostolic  age. 

The  Christians  adopted  the  name  under  apostolic  sanction,  and 
applied  it  to  their  places  of  assembly.  James,  writing  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  dispersion,  says  to  the  Christians  among  them,  *'  If  there 
come  into  your  synagogrue**  (English  version,  assembly,)  ^^aman  with 
a  gold  ring."  The  use  of  the  word  may  prepare  us  to  expect  a  resem- 
blance in  the  worship.  It  appears  also  from  this  passage  in  James, 
that,  as  there  were  chief  seats  in  the  s3magogues,  there  were  more 
honourable  places  in  the  Christian  assembly.  The  apostle  seems  to 
allow  the  distinction,  but  to  censure  the  Christians  for  assigning  the 
uppennost  seats  to  tiie  rich,  rather  than  to  the  poor  rich  in  faith.  I 
do  not,  however,  ascribe  much  importance  to  this  particular,  which 
might  have  been  only  an  accidental  distinction,  though  the  apostle 
seems  to  speak  of  it  as  a  general  practice,  for  he  did  not  write  to  a 
particular  church. 

There  were  in  the  synagogues  certain  men  of  reputation,  entrusted 
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with  the  direction  of  the  assembly,  and  called  rulen.  Thus,  Jaims 
was  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum:  Crispns  and 
Sosthenes  were  rulers  of  the  synagogue  at  Corinth.*  They  appear  to 
have  acted  in  concert,  as  at  Antioch  the  rulers  of  the  sjmagogue  sent 
unto  Paul  and  his  companions.  In  the  Christian  churches  officerB 
were  appointed,  "  who  had  the  rule  over  them."  The  rulers  of  the 
synagogue  were  called  elders  and  bishops,  as  were  the  officers  of  the 
Christian  church ;  their  council  was  called  the  presbytery, — so  was 
that  of  the  Christian  officers.  (1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  Both  in  the  synagogue 
and  the  church,  the  induction  into  office  was  by  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery.  The  presiding  officer,  or  the  person  who 
publicly  officiated,  was  called  the  legate  or  angel  of  the  synagogue: 
each  church  of  Asia  Minor  had  its  angel.  Distinct  from  the  presby- 
ters, were  officers  to  minister  in  the  secular  affairs  of  the  assembly, 
as  in  the  church  were  faithful  men  chosen  to  serve  tables,  duutoptiw 
TpairtCtuf,  to  attend  to  pecuniary  affairs.  According  to  the  Jewish 
authorities,  the  president  of  the  synagogue  ought  to  be  a  mairied 
man ;  and  the  apostle  enjoins  that  a  bishop  be  *'  the  husband  of  oae 
wife.'*  In  the  synagogues  especial  provision  was  made  for  vndows, 
very  much  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  St.  Paul.  Alms  were 
collected  in  the  synagogues  for  the  poor;  in  every  chmx^  there  was 
a  fellowship  of  saints.  Contributions  were  made  in  the  synagogues  of 
the  Hellenists  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem;  the  apostles  commanded 
the  Grentile  churches  to  remember  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  which  Paul 
"  was  forward  to  do."  Offenders  were  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  ex- 
communicated. St.  Paul  commands  the  Corinthians  to  put  away  the 
unclean  person.  In  every  synagogue  was  a  coiut  of  arbitration  to 
settle  differences  among  the  members,  the  decisions  of  which  were 
usually  respected  by  the  Roman  authorities;  the  apostle  reproves  the 
Corinthians  for  not  having  adopted  this  expedient  to  prevent  the 
scandal  of  their  law-suits.  When  Ezra  blessed  the  Lord,  the  great 
God,  all  the  people  answered,  Amen,  Amen,  lifting  up  their  hands, 
which  form  of  expressing  assent  in  public  worship  was  preserved  in 
the  synagogues.  The  apostle  represents  the  unlearned  as  *'  saying 
Amen,  at  the  giving  of  thanks,"  and  he  "  would  that  men  pray  e\'ery 
where,  lifting  up  holy  hands."  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these 
particulars,  but  quite  sufficient  has  been  stated  to  prove  the  close 


•  Unfortunatelj  our  Tertion  npxetenU  Crispui  at  the  cki^  ruler  of  the  lynagosue,  u  it 
dues  Soethenea ;  but  the  word  it  eliewhere  uaed  in  the  plural,  and  cannot  designate  one  ruler 
M  auperior  to  the  others.    See  Acts  xiii.  15. 
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analogy  of  the  synagogue  and  the  church  in  their  forms  and 
discipline.  That  the  Jews  would  borrow  their  ritual  fix)m  the 
church  we  cannot  suppose,  and  in  a  subsequent  age  the  Christians 
bore  as  little  good- will  to  the  Jews.  Besides,  we' have  scriptural 
evidence  to  sustain  us  in  asserting  that  the  above  particulars  were  as 
ancient  as  the  Christian  era.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  rites,  offices,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  first  Christian 
churches,  were,  in  several  particulars,  derived  from  the  synagogue, 
under  the  sanction  of  apostolic  authority.  We  have  in  fftie  lecture 
traced  the  resemblance  between  the  sabbath  feasts  of  the  synagogue 
and  the  love-feasts  of  the  church.  There  is  another  particular  of 
considerable  importance,  but  as  it  is  disputed,  I  shall  not  attempt  the 
proof  in  this  note,  already  too  long,  (although  the  evidence  is  easily 
accessible ;)  the  officers  both  of  the  synagogue  and  of  the  early  churches 
were  appointed  on  the  suffirages  of  the  people.  On  reviewing  the 
subject  of  this  note,  it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  evidence  of  the 
r^ular  performance  of  public  worship,  one  day  in  every  week,  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  pious,  from  the  creation  to  the  present  time,  with 
less  variation  of  form  and  ritual  than  in  the  great  change  of  dispen- 
sations might  have  been  expected.  The  venerable  Amen  of  the  days 
of  Ezra  is  still  heard  in  our  assemblies,  the  Psalms  of  David  are  still 
sung  in  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  the  sabbath  of  Paradise  is  still 
hallowed  in  the  Christian  church.  For  the  Jewish  authorities  in 
support  of  the  several  particulars  in  this  note,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Lightfoot,  Selden,  Vitringa  de  Synog.  Vet.  Calmet,  Prideaux, 
Ikenius,  Home's  Introduction,  pt.  iii.  ch.  1,  §  4.  Lardner's  Credi- 
bility, b.  I.  ch.  ix.  6,  Grotius  in  Act.  irv.  21.  Respect  for  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Owen  has  prevented  me  from  assuming  that  the  several  peti- 
tions of  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  selected  from  the  prayers  of  the 
synagogue,  but  the  positions  which  he  advances  in  his  Theologou- 
mena  appear  to  me  entirely  subverted  by  Witsius  and  other  writers 
on  the  opposite  side,  who  adduce  from  Jewish  writers  almost  the 
verbally  identical  petitions  of  that  formulary. 


LECTURE  11. 


ON  THE  PERPETUITY  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE 
SACRAMENTS. 


**  And  ye  shall  obienre  this  thing  for  an  ordinance  to  thee  and  to  thy  sons  for  efrer." 

Sxodm*  xli.  M. 

"  Nemo  in  eastra  hostium  transit,  nisi  projcctix  arm  is  suis,  nisi  destltutis  slgnls  et  sacnunentU 
prlncipls  m\."—Terlullian  de  Speetaeulitt  c.  xziv. 


In  the  preceding  Lecture,  we  noticed  the  several 
institutions  which  are  observed  as  sacraments,  or  as 
of  a  sacramental  character,  by  various  denominations 
of  Christians,  and  so  we  have  prepared  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  two  symbolical  services,  which,  as 
we  believe,  are  of  perpetual  obligation  in  the  Christian 
church.  It  may  be  more  convenient,  and  may  bring 
the  subject,  in  both  its  parts,  more  distinctly  before 
you,  if  instead  of  diverging  at  this  point  to  treat  sepa- 
rately of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  I  notice,  in  one 
Lecture,  the  perpetuity  and  the  symbolic  character 
of  these  services,  in  opposition  both  to  those  who 
deny  their  permanent  obligation,  and  to  those  who 
regard  them  as  more  than  symbols,  so  far,  but  only 
so  far  as  the  same  arguments  and  the  same  objections 
are  applicable  to  both  institutions. 
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The  society  of  Friends,  as  well  as  some  small  com- 
munities of  Christians  on  the  continent,  reject  both 
baptism  and  the  Lord*s  supper,  assuming  as  their 
distinctive  principle,  that  all  worship  by  means  of 
forms  and  ceremonies,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  may  seem  too 
much  like  subtle  evasion,  to  say  that  neither  baptism 
nor  the  Lord's  supper  is  an  act  of  worship,  since  they 
are  both  regarded  by  us  as  symbols  of  doctrine, 
representations  of  important  truth  by  significant  acts^ 
instead  of  significant  words  ;  and  therefore  the  objec- 
tion, strictly  and  correctly  stated,  ought  to  be,  that 
all  exposition  of  Christian  truth,  by  significant  actions 
or  religious  rites,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  But  as  writers  of  reputation  among 
the  Friends  object  that  we  employ  these  rites  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  more  direct  and  public  acts 
of  worship,  I  will,  without  demurring  upon  a  dis- 
tinction which  they  say  they  cannot  acknowledge, 
although  it  appears  to  me  both  evident  and  important, 
admit  the  objection,  as  it  is  stated  by  themselves. 

If  there  is  the  most  distinct  and  unexceptionable 
evidence  of  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  in  observing 
the  rites  of  baptism  and  the  supper ;  it  is,  we  main- 
tain, little  to  the  purpose  to  collect  a  multitude 
of  passages  which  declare  the  spirituality  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  That  ^^  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,''  is  a  great  and  important 
truth,  for  in  these  words,  the  apostle  asserts  the 
invariable  distinction  between  the  essential  principles 
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of  Christian  doctrine,  and  all  symbolic  institutions 
subservient  to  them.  The  kingdom  of  heaven — the 
reign  of  Christ — consists  not  in  the  latter,  but  in 
the  former;  not  in  the  external  signs,  but  in  the 
truths  signified.  But  in  the  assertion  of  this  truth, 
did  the  apostle  construct  an  argument  against  his 
own  practice  in  baptizing  the  Philippian  jailor,  or 
in  breaking  bread  at  Troas?  If  the  argument  be 
valid  in  our  times,  it  must  have  been  equally  so  in 
the  apostolic  age;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has 
not  changed ;  and  powerful  as  it  may  seem  in  the 
estimation  of  the  society  of  Friends,  it  unquestionably 
had  no  such  power  in  the  estimation  of  the  apostles. 
To  interpret  this  passage  as  implying  that  all  symbo- 
lic observances  are  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  suggests  the  inquiry.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  apostles  authorised  such  inconsistencies^  and 
imposed  them  for  a  time  upon  the  church?  The 
reply  of  "  the  Friends,"  that  they  acted  in  condescen- 
sion to  the  infirmities  of  the  Jews,  is  of  no  avail.  If 
the  kingdom  of  God  were  not  meat  and  drink,  if  it 
were  not  form  and  ceremony ;  would  the  apostles  have 
made  it  meat  and  drink,  form  and  ceremony,  by  a 
concession  to  the  prejudices  of  any  men  or  women 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  But  if  their  observance 
of  symbolic  rites  did  not  adulterate  the  Gospel,  so 
neither  does  ours  ;  if  at  the  very  time  that  they  were 
baptizing  their  converts,  and  breaking  bread  among 
their  disciples,  they  did  not  make  the  kingdom  of  God 
meat  and  drink,  so  neither  does  it  become  carnal  and 
ceremonial  through  our  imitation  of  their  example. 
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We  do  only  as  they  did.  There  may  be,  and  if  there 
are,  let  the  Quakers  produce  them,  good  reasons  for 
relinquishing  the  apostolic  practice ;  but  we  cannot 
admit  that  the  apostles  reduced  the  Gospel  to  shadow 
and  ceremony,  or  that  their  practice  was  in  opposition 
to  the  truth  of  their  own  text  so  often  cited  against  us. 
The  slightest  attention  to  this  passage  would  show 
that  it  refers  to  things  indifferent,  and  is  much  more 
appropriate  to  the  peculiarities  of  dress  and  of  speech 
which  distinguish  "  the  Friends,"  than  it  is  to  the  sym- 
bols  of  our  faith,  which,  if  not  of  Divine  authority,  are 
profane  inventions  of  men.  If  it  be  said,  that  the 
sacraments  were  allowed  as  things  indifferent,  then 
the  argument  of  "  the  Friends"  must  be  abandoned, 
because,  being  only  indifferent,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  religion,  there  lies  against  them  no 
such  objection  as  they  allege;  and  things  in  themselves 
indifferent,  that  is,  things  in  themselves  innocent, 
when  sanctioned  by  apostolic  practice,  are  surely  not 
now  to  be  made  grounds  of  division  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  That  previously  to  the  advent  of 
Christ,  God  appointed  a  religious  institute,  in  which 
evangelical  truth  was  exhibited  in  ceremony  and 
sacrament,  is  universally  admitted,  as  indeed  it  is 
absolutely  undeniable.  To  what  extent,  on  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  symbolic  services  were  abo- 
lished, or  retained^  or  modified,  it  is  for  no  man  to  \ 
decide,  without  appealing  to  the  New  Testament, 
upon  any  general  views  of  the  simplicity  or  the 
spirituality  of  the  Gospel.  If  for  wise  reasons  God 
appointed  in  the  Jewish  church  a  number  of  magnifi- 
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cent,  though  burdensome  ceremonies ;  for  reasons 
equally  wise,  he  may  have  ordained  in  the  Christian 
church  a  few  of  a  simpler  character.  If,  in  regard  to  the 
infirmities  of  the  Jews,  as  "  the  Friends  "  assert,  many 
ceremonial  observances  were  ordained  in  the  ancient 
church,  for  aught  they  know,  there  may  be  infirmities 
so  inherent  in  human  nature,  or  so  generally  preva- 
lent, as  to  render  a  few  simple  forms  desirable,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  great  majority  in  every 
age  of  the  world.  Is  not  the  Christian  church  sur- 
rounded with  infirmities,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  weak 
brethren,  if  no  better  reason  could  be  given,  may  not 
sacramental  services  be  imposed  even  upon  the  strong? 
Every  man  is  to  look  not  upon  his  own  things  only, 
but  also  upon  the  things  of  others :  for  mutual  edifi- 
cation is  the  chief  end  of  that  church-union  in  which 
believers  are  commanded  to  associate.  If  any  man 
has  attained  to  a  Gnostic  perfection,  in  which  no 
sacraments  can  aid  his  pure  and  abstract  contem- 
plations of  God,  let  him  consider  that  there  are  many 
in  the  church  whose  infirmities  place  them  on  a  level 
with  the  more  prejudiced  and  feebler  Christians  of  the 
apostolic  communities.  To  say  that  these  observances 
were  for  a  season  conceded  to  the  prejudices  or  the 
superstitions  of  the  Jewish  converts,  but  were  sub- 
sequently to  be  renounced,  would  be  to  exhibit  the 
apostolic  churches,  when  acting  in  obedience  to  the 
apostolic  authority,  not  as  models  for  succeeding  ages 
to  copy,  but  as  beacons  for  them  to  avoid — not  as 
exhibiting  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  Christian 
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feith,  but  its  feebleness  and  deficiency  through  the 
beggarly  elements  of  the  world. 

Besides^  is  it  not  remarkable  that  if  the  apostles,  from 
regard  to  the  prejudice  of  the  age,  appointed  these 
unchristian  services,  they  should  have  made  no  pro- 
vision for  their  gradual  disuse ;  should  have  given  no 
intimation  of  that  glorious  emancipation  from  sen- 
sual ordinances,  to  which  "  the  Friends"  have  happily 
attained  by  their  abstract  contemplation  of  Divine  truth 
in  her  simple  majesty,  unattended  by  the  heraldry  of 
painted  symbols?  On  the  contrary,  so  far  from  having 
done  so,  they  have  left  these  carnal  ceremonies  unim- 
paired to  their  successors,  who,  in  the  next,  and  in  every 
subsequent  age,  have  scrupulously  retained  them  as  the 
emblems  and  memorials  of  the  truth  of  Christ.  "  The 
Friends,"  however,  say,  that  intimations  of  the  will  of 
Christ  do  exist  in  the  New  Testament.  Although  the 
apostles  observed  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  yet, 
it  is  asserted,  these  observances  were  relics  of  Judaism, 
opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.  Let  us 
then  prosecute  the  appeal  to  the  New  Testament. 
We  have  already  noticed  one  passage ;  let  us  now  turn 
to  another,  which  is  frequently  cited,  and  which  the 
early  Friends,  as  Barclay,  who  is  said  to  be  unanswer- 
able, if  not  inMlible^  as  well  as  their  modern  defenders, 
station  in  the  front  of  their  battle.  I  refer  to  the  dis- 
course of  our  Lord  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 

Jesus  said,  in  reply  to  the  woman  of  Sychar,  who 
had  referred  to  him  the  dispute  between  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans  respecting  the  worship  of  God,  in  Jerusa- 
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lem  or  mount  Gerizim,  "  Woman,  believe  me,  the 
hour  Cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain, 
nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father ;  the  hour 
Cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."  The  inference  deduced  by 
Barclay  from  this  passage  is,  that  every  system  of 
worship  by  ceremonial  observances,  like  that  of  the 
Jews  or  of  the  Samaritans,  being  entirely  abolished, 
the  worship  of  the  Christian  church  is  exclusively 
spiritual,  without  any  external  rite  or  symbolic 
ordinance  whatsoever. 

But,  is  not  this  inference  too  general?  That  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  two  dispensations  are  here 
presented  in  contrast,  we  readily  acknowledge;  but 
can  we  justly  infer  more  from  the  passage  than  that 
the  dispensation  which  was  to  succeed  Judaism 
required  no  ceremonial,  no  visible  mediation  of  priests 
or  sacrifices,  no  sacred  places  nor  seasons,  as  the 
means  by  which  we  draw  nigh  unto  God  ?  Do  we 
not  completely  convey  the  sense  and  whole  force  of 
the  passage,  in  saying  that,  in  every  place,  and  not 
exclusively  in  one  or  two  hallowed  spots,  and  with- 
out any  ceremonial  or  formal  observance,  every 
worshipper  who  presents  the  offering  of  a  true  and 
sincere  heart  is  acceptable  to  God  ?  In  this  doctrine 
we  most  entirely  concur ;  but  we  can  see  nothing  in 
it  which  forbids  us  to  baptize  a  proselyte,  or  to 
observe  the  Supper  as  a  memorial  of  our   blessed 
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Lord.  If  we  maintained  that  these  rites  were  indis- 
pensable to  acceptable  worship,  or  that  they  were 
anything  more  than  signs  of  evangelical  truth,  the 
passage,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  might  be 
cited  against  us. 

Our  Lord  says, "  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is/'  but 
by  the  concession  of  our  opponents,  baptism  was  at 
that  time  practised  by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  under 
his  authority,  and  the  Lord's  supper  was  first 
solemnized  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  If  the  words 
of  our  Lord  were  intended  to  exclude  all  symbols 
from  the  Christian  religion,  would  he  have  intro- 
duced the  clause  "  and  now  is,"  when  one  symbolic 
service  was  recently  appointed,  though  as  they  say 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  the  other  was  about  to 
be  instituted  by  himself?  The  hour  cometh,  and  after 
a  short  intervening  dispensation  of  only  two  simple 
ceremonies,  will  arrive,  would  have  been  the  proper 
phrase,  if  our  Lord  intended  to  teach  that  baptism 
and  the  Supper  were  to  be  eventually  excluded  from 
his  church.  If  the  passage,  having  in  it  the  clause 
"  and  now  w,"  did  not  exclude  the  two  symbols  from 
the  Christian  service  of  the  apostolic  age,  so  neither 
does  it  exclude  the  same  symbols  from  the  Christian 
service  of  the  present  day.  It  can  have  no  more 
force  now  than  it  had  at  that  time ;  it  cannot  act 
upon  the  future  with  an  impulse  which  it  did  not 
impart  to  the  present ;  it  is  not  a  prophecy  of  this 
day,  but  a  relation  of  that  age.  The  Samaritans 
themselves,  and  probably  this  very  woman,  were 
afterwards  baptized  by  the  evangelist  Philip.     These 
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observations  will  apply  to  other  passages  of  a  similar 
import,  cited  especially  from  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  of  which  Mr.  Gurney  gives  us  this  sum- 
mary,"— Then  "  was  the  law  of  types  abolished ;"  to 
which  we  reply  in  few  words,  that  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  did  not  belong  to  that  law  of  types. 
"  There  is,"  it  is  a  favourite  passage  with  the  Quakers, 
"  a  disannulling  of  the  commandment  going  before 
for  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof,  (for 
the  law  made  nothing  perfect;)  and  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,"  (such  is  the  proper  translation  of  the 
passage,)*  "  the  introduction  of  a  better  hope,  by 
the  which  we  draw  nigh  unto  God."  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper,  we  reply,  did  not  belong  to 
"  the  commandment  going  before,"  but  to  "  the  better 
hope"  which  was  brought  in  with  baptism,  and  com- 
memorated in  the  Supper.  If  they  have  discovered 
that  the  true  exposition  of  these  passages  utterly 
excludes  all  ceremony  and  sacrament  in  the  most 
simple  and  intelligent  form,  as  wholly  repugnant  to 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  then,  by  adroitly 

*  Observations  on  the  Religious  Peculiarities  of  the  Friends,  p.  64. 

*  ABcttjo'is  fuv  ykp  yivtrat.  npoayovarjs  €VTo\^Sf  Hia  rb  avr^s  d(r0fP€£  Kal 
dv<o<l>f\€s  (^oif^iv  yhp  rrcXr/oocrcy  6  v6fJLos)  eircicroyory^  He  Kptlrrovos  iKvUbos^ 
Hi  5ff  €yylCofi€P  ry  Bey.  Heb.  vii.  18,  19.  Through  neglect  of  the 
particles  fUp  and  i)€,  this  passage  is  erroneously  translated  in  the 
common  version,  as  well  as  by  Macknight,  Stuart,  and  other  trans- 
lators whom  I  have  consulted.  Instead  of  opposing  the  introduction 
of  a  better  hope  to  the  disannulling  ai  the  conmiandment  going 
before,  they  oppose  it  to  the  parenthetical  clause,  "the  law  made 
nothing  perfect,"  and  supply  a  verb,  "  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
hope  (Mr 
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marshalling  the  texts  of  the  apostles  in  opposition  to 
their  practice^  the  Quakers  confront  them  with  their 
own  words^  and  in  effect  say,  We  follow  your  doc- 
trine, but  not  your  practice ;  we  do  as  you  teach,  but 
not  as  you  act.  For  the  apostolic  practice  let  us 
now  look  into  the  apostolic  records. 

That  John's  baptism  was  from  heaven  and  not  of 
men,  "  the  Friends"  will  not  deny,  unless  they  are 
more  slow  to  believe  than  the  Pharisees,  who  replied 
to  the  inquiry  of  our  Lord,  "  we  cannot  tell."  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  John's  baptism  may  mean  his 
doctrine,  which  was  from  heaven ;  but  what  saith 
John  himself?  "JETe  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
water  J  the  same  said  unto  me.  Upon  whom  thou  shalt 
see  the  Spirit  descending  and  resting  upon  him,  the 
same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
To  this  baptism  Jesus  submitted,  not  in  con- 
descension to  Jewish  prejudices,  but  that  he  might 
fulfil  all  righteousness.  But  righteousness  must 
have  respect  to  some  law,  and  the  inquiry  is  sug- 
gested. Of  what  law  did  our  Lord  desire  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness?  He  could  not  have  meant  the  law 
of  Moses,  nor  that  of  the  fathers,  for  neither  Moses 
nor  the  fathers  commanded  to  baptize  in  Jordan; 
he  must  have  referred  to  the  Divine  commission 
which  John  had  received.  The  expression  evidently 
implies  that  the  dispensation  of  John  was  a  law  of 
God,  without  submission  to  which,  Jesus  being  a 
Hebrew  of  that  age,  would  not  have  fulfilled  all 
righteousness. 
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Afterwards,  '^  the  Pharisees  heard  that  Jesus  made 
and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John/'*  Baptism 
was  therefore  administered  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Christian  faith.  Because  the  evangelist 
observes,  "  Although  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but 
his  disciples;"  would  it  be  imagined  by  those  un- 
acquainted with  their  writings,  that  the  early  Friends 
as  well  as  their  modern  disciples  have  laid  great 
stress  upon  this  incidental  notice  ?  I  know  not  how 
to  express  the  feeling  with  which  I  quote  the  words 
of  so  good  and  candid  a  man  as  Joseph  John  Gumey 
upon  this  passage.  He  says,  "Those  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  therefore,  who  consider  it  their  duty,  in 
conformity  with  the  great  fundamental  law  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  to  abstain  from  the  practice  of  baptizing 
their  converts  in  water,  have  the  consolation  to  know 
that  in  adopting  such  a  line  of  conduct,  they  are 
following  the  example  of  Him  who  is  on  all  hands 
allowed  to  have  afforded  us  a  perfect  pattern."*  Of 
"  a  Friend,"  we  ask,  is  an  argument  to  be  raised  from 
the  conduct  of  our  Lord,  against  the  practice  of  his 
own  apostles  acting  immediately  under  his  own  eye  ? 
Our  Lord  did  not  actually  baptize,  but  would  he 
have  allowed  his  apostles  to  do  anything  inconsist- 
ent with  his  own  doctrine  in  the  discharge  of  their 
public  ministry,  and  to  do  it  in  his  own  name? 
When  the  apostles  administered  baptism,  would  not 
every  friend  and  every  foe  infer  from  their  conduct 
that  the  rite  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  their 

•  John  iv.  1,2.  *  Observations,  &c.  p.  108. 
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Master?  and  if  it  was  sanctioned  by  his  authority,  it 
is  worse  than  irrelevant  to  this  argument,  to  add. 
He  did  not  actually  baptize.  The  sense  of  the  passage 
ought  surely  to  be  thus  expounded.  Although  Jesus 
did  not  himself  actually  baptize,  yet  by  the  ministry 
of  his  apostles  under  his  sanction,  he  virtually  bap- 
tized more  disciples  than  John. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  great  commission 
which  our  Lord  gave  to  his  apostles :  "  Go  therefore, 
and  disciple  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  We  do  not  maintain,  as  do  many,  that  our 
Lord  on  this  occasion  instituted  Christian  baptism, 
for  the  apostles  under  his  authority  had  previously 
administered  it  to  great  multitudes  of  the  Jews.  If 
therefore,  it  could  be  shown,  by  any  refined  process 
of  reasoning,  that  these  words  do  not  contain  a 
charge  given  by  our  Lord  to  his  apostles  to  baptize 
with  water,  the  argument  from  the  apostolic  practice, 
both  previous  and  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
would  remain  unimpaired. 

The  members  of  the  society  of  Friends  maintain, 
that  by  baptism  we  are  here  to  understand,  not  the 
baptism  of  water  which  John  administered,  but  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  Christ  conferred. 
An  able  writer  in  the  Congregational  Magazine,*  from 
whom  I  diflfer  with  reluctance,  because  his  views  and 
arguments  on  Christian  baptism,  so  well  and  power- 
fully  sustained,  in  almost  every  particular,  exactly 


«  Vol.  V.  New  Series,  p.  850. 
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coincide  with  those  which  I  have  long  maintained, 
agrees  substantially  with  "  the  Friends/-  and  renders 
the  passage :  "  Go  forth,  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  purifying  them  for  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost."  I  adhere  to  the  usual  interpre- 
tation of  the  verse  for  several  reasons. 

1st.  Although  I  place  little  dependence  upon  a 
traditive  sense  of  Scripture,  yet  if  uniformity  of  ancient 
interpretation  is  anywhere  to  be  found,  it  is  in  refer- 
ring to  these  words  of  our  Lord  as  an  authority  for 
baptism  by  water.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
golden  rule  of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  this  is  one  of  the 
very  few  places  to  which,  amidst  the  vagaries  of  even 
the  catholic  and  orthodox  on  the  meaning  of  single 
texts,  it  may  be  applied,  and  with  a  breadth  which 
even  his  comprehensive  terms  do  not  include,  for 
"  all,"  (the  feithful,  as  he  means, — we  add,  and  all  the 
unfaithful  too)  "  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,"  have 
agreed  in  expounding  this  text  with  perfect  uniform- 
ity, as  containing  the  commission  to  baptize  prose- 
lytes with  water.  Those  ancient  heretics  who  did 
not  practise  baptism  by  water,  rejected,  as  I  believe, 
the  whole,  or  important  parts  of  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  I  confidently  make  the  assertion  of  all  who 
have  received  the  Christian  canon.  The  value  of  this 
reason  will  be  variously  estimated,  let  it  go  for  what 
it  is  worth,  be  it  little  or  much. 

2nd.  If  there  be  nothing  in  the  context  to  induce 
us  to  assign  a  figurative,  rather  than  a  literal  sense  to 
a  word,  we  are  bound  to  prefer  its  literal  signification. 
To  baptize,  although  used  sometimes  figuratively  in 
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reference  to  the  mind^  unless  there  be  some  reason  to 
the  contrary,  ought  to  be  understood,  like  every  other 
word,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation.  If  however,  it  be 
said,  the  words  literally  are,  baptizing  into  the  name 
of  God,  and  not  into  water  or  with  water,  we  reply, 
in  other  passages,  where  it  is  said  any  were  baptized 
into  Christ,  or  into  the  name  of  a  person,  water  was 
emblematically  employed. 

3rd.  Without  at  present  considering  what  has  been 
said  by  some  writers,  who  have  contended  that  the 
word  baptize  in  the  New  Testament  means,  to  purify ; 
even  admitting  their  opinion  to  be  correct,  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  the  apostles  at  this  time  were 
so  familiar  with  the  reference  of  the  word  to  the  puri- 
fication of  the  mind,  as  on  hearing  it  without  expla- 
nation, to  understand  it  in  that  sense.  Wherein  does 
it  appear,  that  previously  to  the  Pentecost,  they  so 
understood  the  term  ?  The  Jews  had  a  dispute  about 
purifying,  and  they  might  have  called  it  baptism,  but 
if  they  did,  they  referred  not  to  the  sanctifi cation  of 
the  mind,  but  to  the  ablution  of  the  body.  As  to 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  attributed  by  John 
to  the  Saviour,  it  is  not  probable  the  apostles  as  yet 
understood  the  meaning  of  John's  declaration. 

4th.  To  purify  into  the  name  of  a  person  is  an 
unusual  and  unauthorised  sense  of  the  words,  and 
therefore  inadmissible,  if  the  usual  and  authorised 
sense  is  not  excluded  by  the  context.  The  words 
are  rendered,  purifying  them  for  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  word  name,  we  are 
told,  only  denotes  the  person,  and  therefore  may  be 
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omitted  in  translating ;  but  this  is  not  the  dispute,  for 
about  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  The  question 
is,  in  the  passages  in  which  the  sense  of  the  phrase, 
baptize  into  the  name,  or  if  it  be  so  preferred,  into 
the  person,  can  be  ascertained,  does  it  mean  an  ablu- 
tion of  the  body,  or  a  purification  of  the  mind  ?  "  All 
were  baptized  into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea."  '^  Were  ye  baptized  into  the  name  of  Paul  ? 
I  thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you  except 
Crispus  and  Gains ;  lest  any  one  should  say  that 
I  baptized  into  my  own  name."  The  twelve  men  at 
Ephesus,  on  hearing  him,  were  baptized  into  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  On  the  Samaritans,  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  not  yet  fallen,  only  they  were  baptized  into  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  these  instances  it  is 
indisputable,  that  water  was  in  some  way  employed ; 
but  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  interpreting  **  to 
baptize  into  the  name"  of  a  person,  or  into  a  person, 
as  though  it  denoted  only  to  purify  the  mind  for  the 
person.  The  dispute,  therefore,  is  between  a  well- 
authorised  and  an  unauthorised  sense  of  the  phrase ; 
and  it  is  very  little  to  the  purpose  to  show  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  passage,  that  the  words  taken  singly 
and  separately,  when  they  ought  to  be  taken  collect- 
ively, may  be  as  appropriate  to  one  interpretation  as 
to  the  other. 

5th.  The  command,  to  purify  all  nations,  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  the  general  style  of  Holy 
Scriptures,  must  be  understood  ceremonially.  God 
purifies  the  heart,  or  men  may  be  said  to  purify 
themselves  by  the  truth,  but  they  are  not  commanded 
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to  purify,  to  sanctify,  to  save  others.  The  charge, 
"  Disciple  all  nations,  purifying  them,"  is  equivalent 
to  a  direct  command  to  purify  all  nations,  which  is 
certainly  not  the  usual  style  of  Scripture,  unless  it  be 
understood,  as  we  understand  it,  in  a  ceremonial  sense. 

6th.  The  objection  to  the  common  interpretation,  as 
it  is  often  propounded,  is  the  supposed  incongruity 
between  the  general  commission.  Disciple  all  nations, 
and  the  mention  of  a  specific  precept,  when  the  con- 
verts were  to  be  taught  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever Christ  conmianded.  But  this  supposed  incon- 
gruity is  in  accordance  with  the  common  phraseology 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  becomes  an 
argument  in  fevour  of  the  literal  interpretation. 
"  Then  Peter  said  unto  them,  Repent,  and  be  bap- 
tized, every  one  of  you ;  then  they  that  gladly  received 
the  word  were  baptized."  It  may  be  here  asked.  Why 
should  Peter  add  to  the  general  charge.  Repent,  the 
reference  to  only  one  specific  duty  ?  That  he  did  so, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  reason,  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose.  Baptism,  as  the  sign  of  discipleship, 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  enjoined  upon  every  pro- 
selyte. As,  therefore,  Peter  charged  his  hearers,  con- 
necting the  general  and  the  specific,  "  Repent,  and  be 
baptized,"  meaning  with  water ;  so  our  Lord  charged 
his  apostles,  "  Disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  them," 
meaning  with  water. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  here  misqnderstood.  I  do 
not  say  the  commission  is,  Baptize  into  water,  because 
it  is  plainly.  Baptize  into  the  name,  and  there  is  not 
a  word  about  water  in  the  text.     From  this  passage 
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alone^  we  could  not  prove  that  water  was  ever  used 
in  baptism.  All  I  maintain  is,  that  in  baptizing  into 
the  name  of  a  person,  or  into  a  person,  baptizing 
into  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  or  baptizing  into  the 
name  of  Christ,  or  into  Christ,  or  into  Moses,  or  into 
any  one  else,  water  was  always  understood  to  be  em- 
ployed as  the  sign  of  that  baptism.  I  shall,  hereafter, 
have  occasion  to  notice,  that  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  proselytes  are  baptized  into  Christ 
by  water,  and  not  into  water  by  Christ. 

Respecting  the  observance  of  this  commission  by 
the  apostles,  although  they  generally  entrusted  the 
administration  of  baptism  to  evangelists  and  other 
assistants,  yet  from  several  intimations  in  their  epis- 
tles, we  may  safely  conclude  that  not  a  single  convert 
was  unbaptized,  so  &r  as  their  authority  extended ; 
and  from  the  subsequent  history,  we  may  infer  that 
the  commission  was  understood  as  not  confined  to 
the  apostles. 

Although  Quakers  speak  with  marvellous  compla- 
cency of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  being  sent, 
not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel,  yet  even 
St.  Paul  sometimes  baptized ;  if  seldom  in  Corinth, 
yet  occasionally  elsewhere.  The  Corinthian  converts 
were  unquestionably  baptized,  and  many  of  them,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt,  by  the  assistants  of  Paul, 
and  under  his  direction.  The  remark,  therefore, 
which  we  made  upon  the  conduct  of  our  Lord,  in 
not  baptizing,  will  equally  apply  to  the  practice  of 
St  Paul.  His  conunission  was  not  to  baptize,  but  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  he  generally  left  the 
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baptism  of  the  converts  to  others,  yet  its  admiuistra- 
tion  was  sanctioned  both  by  his  practice  and  his 
authority. 

In  reply  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  apostolic 
practice,  it  is  said  that  baptism  was  a  concession  to 
Jewish  prejudices ;  and  as  it  is  admitted,  at  least  by 
some  Quakers,  that  the  Lord's  supper  was  solemnized 
in  the  primitive  churches,  the  same  reply  is  offered  to 
this  apostolic  precedent.  As  both  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  were  founded  upon  the  usages  of  the 
Jews,  it  is  said,  they  were  allowed,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  church,  to  conciliate  the  Hebrew  converts.  Barclay 
intimates,  that  the  apostles  themselves  were  slow  in 
casting  off  their  Jewish  prejudices,  although  he  trusts 
chiefly  to  the  notion  that  the  two  ceremonies  of  the 
apostolic  age  were  allowed  by  the  apostles  in  con- 
descension to  the  weakness  of  Jewish  believers.  But 
let  us  hear  their  own  language :  ^*  Repent,  and  be 
baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  For  as  often  as  ye 
eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come.  Therefore  whosoever  shall 
eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unwor- 
thily, shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord.  But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let 
him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup.  For  he 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and 
drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body." 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  apostles  would  empl 
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language  so  solemn  and  impressive,  describing  these 
services  as  representations  of  most  important  evan- 
gelical truth,  if  they  were  speaking  of  unmeaning 
ceremonies,  tolerated,  but  not  approved,  from  regard  to 
the  weakness  of  the  Jews  ?  Were  these  the  instruc- 
tions to  lead  them  from  carnal  elements  to  the  more 
excellent  way  ?  Would  one  of  "  the  Friends"  now 
repeat  them  in  addressing  a  pious  person  of  another 
community,  whose  prejudices  might  be  as  unyielding, 
or  infirmities  as  pitiable,  as  were  those  of  the  Jews? 
Was  this  the  style  of  address  with  which  Fox  and 
his  friends  extinguished  their  candles  in  the  churches? 
But  we  maintain  that  the  notion  of  a  concession  to 
Jewish  prejudice,  is  wholly  gratuitous,  or  rather, 
absolutely  false.  What  prejudice  had  the  Jew,  which 
would  not  be  offended  rather  than  conciliated  by 
either  of  these  sacramental  services?  That  both 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  were  founded  upon 
Jewish  practices,  we  readily  admit.  Our  Lord  adopted 
the  rites  of  the  Jews,  and  what  is  remarkable,  rites 
unauthorised  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  consecrated 
them  to  be  the  symbolic  services  of  his  church  j  yet, 
in  their  new  form,  they  must  have  been  directly 
opposed  to  every  Jewish  prejudice.  Whether  we 
refer  baptism  to  the  divers  washings  of  the  Jews 
observed  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to 
the  baptism  of  proselytes  prevailing  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  the  Christian  rite  must  have  been  opposed 
to  the  prevalent  opinions  and  feelings,  the  prejudice 
and  the  pride  of  the  Jewish  nation.  If  it  were  repre- 
sented as  a  purification  from  legal  pollution,  would 
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it  have  conciliated  a  Jew  to  require,  indiscriminately 
from  all,  clean  or  unclean,  and  specifically  from  him- 
self, a  legal  purification,  when  he  knew  that  he  had 
contracted  no  legal  pollution  ?  Why  was  the  scrupu- 
lous Pharisee,  proud  in  his  legal  righteousness,  moving 
with  ever-wakeful  scrupulosity  to  preserve  his  long 
robes  and  broad  phylacteries  from  every  stain,  to  be 
thus  treated,  as  though,  in  his  uncleanness,  he  had 
been  living  like  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican  ?  He 
had  observed  most  rigidly,  not  only  the  baptisms  of 
the  law,  but  the  ablutions  of  the  scribes;  he  had 
purified  himself  from  the  touch  of  the  dead,  and  had 
washed  when  he  came  from  the  market ;  he  was  per- 
fectly clean  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
equally  so  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders ; 
why  should  he  be  repulsed,  unless  he  submitted  to  a 
new  cleansing,  as  though  he  were  a  common  and 
profistne  man?  His  baptism,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  reason  of  it,  was,  surely,  a  preposterous 
mode  of  conciliating  his  prejudice. 

Mr.  Gumey,  however,  relies  especially  upon  the 
proselyte  baptism  of  the  Jews,  as  the  origin  of  their 
prejudice  in  fevour  of  such  a  rite  of  initiation,  believ- 
ing, as  he  does,  that  every  Gentile  was,  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  baptized  with  his  household,  on  his  becom- 
ing a  convert  to  Judaism.  If  the  apostles  had  baptized 
only  Gentiles,  there  might  have  been  some  plausibility 
in  his  opinion,  but  the  baptism  of  a  Jew  was,  in  effect^ 
saying  to  him,  You  are  becoming  a  proselyte  to  a 
new  religion,  from  which  you,  with  the  Gentile,  have 
been  equally  estranged.     You  must  wash  away  your. 
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uncleanness,  as  if  you  had  been  a  polluted  Samaritan, 
or  a  Sy  ro-Phoenician  dog.  The  faith  of  Abraham,  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  the  institutions  of  your  elders, 
have  not  availed  to  prevent  you  from  appearing  in  the 
character,  and  submitting  to  the  rites  of  a  proselyte. 
Though  a  master  in  Israel,  you  must,  like  a  Gentile, 
be  born  again  of  water  as  well  as  of  the  Spirit,  or 
you  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  So 
far  from  being  conciliated,  the  prejudice  and  wounded 
pride  of  the  Pharisee  would  naturally  dictate  the  reply 
of  Nicodemus,  How  can  these  things  be  ? 

Respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  similar  remarks,  with 
at  least  equal  force  and  propriety,  may  be  made.  The 
ritual  of  the  supper  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
usages  of  the  Jews  in  celebrating  the  passover.  "Not 
the  poorest  in  Israel  might  eat  of  it,  till  he  was 
seated,"  says  the  Talmud."  Jesus  sat  down  with  the 
twelve.  The  officiating  minister  or  president  of  the 
feast  broke  a  cake  of  unleavened  bread,  and  gave 
thanks  to  God,  who  bringeth  bread  out  of  the  earth.* 
Among  the  several  cups  of  wine  used  on  the  occasion, 
there  was  one  called  the  cup  of  blessing,  or  thanks- 
giving, over  which  they  gave  thanks,  and  sang  the 
Hallel,  or  sacred  psalms.^  These  usages  Jesus  con- 
secrated as  the  memorial  of  his  own  propitiatory 
death.  But  on  this  very  account,  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  except  on  the  day  of  the  paschal 
feast,  would  have  shocked  the  religious  feelings  of  the 


•  See  Lightfoot.  "  The  Temple  Service,"  &c. 

*  Maimonides,  see  Lightfoot,  supra.    ^  Gloss  on  Maimonides,  tuprcL 
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Jews.  The  rites  of  the  passover  were  appropriate  to 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  the  anniversary 
of  the  original  institution.  Their  observance  on  any 
other  day^  unless,  in  an  emergency,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  second  month,  especially  their  weekly 
observance,  and  their  observance  without  the  other 
parts  of  the  paschal  service,  must  have  appeared 
unauthorised  and  profieuie  to  the  eyes  of  such  as 
looked  with  veneration  on  the  institutes  of  Moses,  or 
the  traditions  of  the  elders. 

Can  we  then  suppose  that  this  service  was  conceded 
by  the  apostles  to  Jewish  prejudice?  What  law  of 
the  nation,  what  tradition  of  the  elders,  what  gloss  of 
the  scribes,  could  possibly  require  a  weekly  paschal 
feast  without  a  paschal  lamb  ?  A  supper  to  conciliate 
the  Jews  would  have  been  something  like  that  which 
the  Judaising  Christians,  the  temporisers  of  a  spirit 
very  unlike  that  of  Jesus  or  of  Paul,  afterwards 
observed  j  for  we  are  told  by  Epiphanius,'  that  the 
Ebionites  of  his  time  celebrated  the  eucharist  once  a 
year  with  unleavened  bread.  Julian,  the  apostate, 
knew  the  opinions  of  the  early  Christians  better,  for 
he  represents  them  as  saying,  "  We  cannot  keep  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  for  Christ  is  sacrificed  for 
us."*  That  the  apostle  Paul  regarded  the  Lord's 
supper  as  a  perpetual  ordinance  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  words :  "  As 
often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do 
show  forth  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come."     The 

•  Hares,  xxx.  16.  *  Cyril  contra  Julian.  L  x. 
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Lord*8  supper  was  to  be  observed  until  the  coming 
of  Christ  What  say  "  the  Friends  ?"  What  says 
Joseph  John  Gurney  ?  "  The  words,  till  he  come, 
were  probably  added  as  a  kind  of  reservationy  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  idea,  that  when  the  Lord 
himself  should  come,  such  a  memorial  of  his  death 
would  be  obsolete  and  unnecessary."  A  kind  of 
reservation  indeed !  an  inuendo  to  intimate  that  the 
supper  would  become  obsolete  before  the  coming 
of  the  Lord !  The  reservation,  however,  seems  to 
have  grown  out  of  a  mistake,  for  he  adds,  "The 
apostle  Paul  lived  under  a  strong  impression  that  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  glory  was  near  at  hand."**  On 
these  words,  from  such  a  man,  I  choose  to  say 
nothing.  A  recent  writer*  against  the  perpetuity  of 
the  eucharist,  contends  that  the  words,  "  ye  do  show 
forth  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come,"  denote  not  the 
permanence  of  the  act  of  showing  forth,  but  the  per- 
manent character  of  his  death  in  a  figurative  sense. 
In  that  age,  according  to  him,  they  showed  forth  the 
Lord's  death,  as  being  a  death  until  he  come  again — 
as  though  in  the  region  of  death,  emblematically  in 
his  absence  as  if  he  were  dead,  like  the  priest  within 
the  veil,  with  blood,  until  he  come  the  second  time 
without  sin  unto  salvation.  This,  if  I  understand  it, 
is  to  show  forth  Christ,  as  if  he  were  still  dead,  while 
the  great  truth  of  Scripture  is,  that  he  is  alive  again, 
and  liveth  forever,  the  Conqueror  of  death,  the  Author 


«  Gurney,  p.  123. 

*  The  Eucbaiist  not  an  Ordinance  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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of  eternal  life.  Because  he  could  not  be  holden  by 
the  bands  of  death,  the  heavens  have  received  him. 
A  school-boy  has  only  to  turn  to  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  construe  in  literal  order,  ^^  the  death  of  the 
Lord  ye  do  show  forth  until  he  come,"  to  confute 
this  new  version  of  St.  Paul. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  Lord's 
supper  prevalent  among  the  society  of  Friends. 
'*Our  Lord's  injunction  on  that  occasion,"  says  Mr. 
Gumey,*'  "  may  be  understood  as  intended  to  give  a 
religious  direction  to  the  more  common  social  repasts 
of  his  disciples.  This  opinion  seems  to  receive  some 
countenance  from  Bishop  Kaye,  who,  speaking  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  says,  "  The  first  converts  appear  daily 
after  their  principal  meal,  to  have  taken  bread  and 
drunk  wine  in  conmiemoration  of  the  death  of  their 
Saviour."*  For  this  practice  of  making  the  Lord's 
supper  a  mere  appendage  of  an  ordinary  meal,  there 
is  no  authority  whatsoever,  as  I  believe,  either  in  the  \ 
apostolical  or  in  the  succeeding  ages.  The  brethren 
came  together  to  break  bread — the  hungry  were  to  eat 
at  homej  for  they  had  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in — 
to  eat  the  Lord's  supper,  they  were  to  tarry  for  one 
another,  and  to  come  together  into  one  place.  And  if 
we  refer  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  we  find  that  the 
eucharist,  whenever  it  is  mentioned,  was  a  religious 
service  distinct  from  the  ordinary  meals — according 
to  Ignatius,^  administered  by  the  bishop,  according  to 

«  Observations,  &Ck.p.  1^6.     *  Account  of  Justin  Martyr,  p.  91. 
*^  Ad  Smyr.  c.  viii. 
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Justin  Martyr,^  not  common  bread  and  common 
drink^  but  that  of  which  no  one  may  partake  who  does 
not  believe  what  we  teach,  and  has  not  been  washed  for 
regeneration  and  remission,  and  does  not  live  as  Christ 
has  enjoined ;  according  to  TertuUian*  and  subsequent 
writers,  observed  before  daylight  from  the  hands  of 
the  rulers  of  the  church,  and  as  a  great  mystery.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  authority  whatsoever  can  be 
cited  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  eucharist  was 
only  thanksgiving  at  the  ordinary  meal ;  and  we  regret 
that  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
should,  without  adducing  his  authority,  have  given 
the  appearance  of  his  sanction  to  this  opinion. 

Writers  who  assert  that  the  eucharist  was  only  a 
devout  recognition  of  Christ  observed  by  the  Jewish 
converts,  as  they  attended  to  the  usages  of  their 
country,  do  not,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  state  precisely 
whether  they  mean  the  usages  which  refer  to  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  paschal  supper,  or  to  the  ordi- 
nary bread  and  wine  of  their  social  feasts.  Both  in 
the  passover  and  their  social  feasts,  customs  prevailed 
nearly  resembling  the  rites  of  the  Lord*s  supper. 
Such  writers  in  effect  say,  the  service  called  the 
Lord*s  supper  was  only  a  devout  mention  of  Christ 
in  the  Jewish  ceremony  of  breaking  bread  and  bless- 
ing wine.  We  ask,  do  they  mean  the  ceremonies  of 
the  paschal  service  ?  for  they  sometimes  speak  as  if 
they  did.  If  they  do,  how  could  the  Jewish  converts 
observe  them  every  week?     Or  do  they  mean  the 

•  Apol.  i.  *  De  Coronft,  c.  iii. 
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ceremonies  of  their  ordinary  festivals  ?  If  they  do, 
how  should  the  Jewish  converts  have  applied  to  an 
ordinary  festival  the  injunction  of  our  Lord  given  at 
the  paschal  service,  to  which,  and  not  to  the  social 
feast,  to  unleavened,  and  not  common  bread,  he  must 
have  referred,  if,  as  they  assert,  in  breaking  the 
paschal  bread  and  blessing  the  paschal  wine,  he  did 
not  institute  a  new  service?  They  in  effect  say. 
Whether  the  usages  of  the  passover,  or  those  of  the 
ordinary  meals,  were  employed  as  the  memorials  of 
Christ,  we  do  not  know;  but  we  are  sure  they  were 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  you  may  choose 
which  you  please.  To  both  theories  there  are  insu- 
perable objections,  and  the  duplex  style  of  reasoning 
adopted,  is  a  virtual  confession  that  the  parties  are 
not  prepared  to  maintain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
true  exposition  of  our  Lord's  words  is.  Whenever  ye 
keep  the  passover,  do  it  in  remembrance  of  me ;  or, 
on  the  other.  Whenever  ye  drink  a  social  glass  of 
wine,  think  of  me.  I  am  very  curious  to  know  how 
they  can,  with  so  much  confidence,  assert  that  the 
one  part  or  the  other  of  this  alternative  must  be  true, 
without  being  able  to  say  which  it  is.  As,  however, 
they  do  not  know  which  to  choose,  and  will  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  either,  and  therefore  can  be  certain 
of  neither,  our  reply  to  both  hypotheses  is  in  words 
which  need  no  exposition  :  '^  The  cup  of  blessing 
which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?"  "Ye  cannot 
drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils; 
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cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table  and  of  the 
table  of  devils."  "Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  *'  But 
let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that 
bread  and  drink  of  that  cup ;  for  he  that  eateth  and 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment 
unto  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body."  Does 
all  this  mean,  as  a  recent  writer  intimates,  nothing 
more  than  say  grace  before  meat  ?  Besides,  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  as  undoubtedly  every  where  else, 
the  Gentile  converts,  who  knew  nothing  about  break- 
ing bread  or  blessing  wine,  were  to  associate  with  the 
Jews,  for  they  are  exhorted  to  tarry  one  for  another, 
so  that  the  whole  church  might  assemble  for  a  devout 
and  reverential  remembrance  of  Christ.  Our  conclu- 
sion is,  that  as  the  apostles,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  observed  the  two  sacraments,  after  the  example 
of  their  Divine  Master,  not  as  concessions  to  Jewish 
prejudice,  without  any  intimation  whatsoever  that 
they  were  designed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  with 
a  clear  specific  directory  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  for 
Jews,  Christians  in  all  ages  are  under  the  obligation 
of  observing  them  also. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  each 
sacrament  separately,  a  few  remarks  upon  the  design 
of  these  ceremonial  observances  will  be  requisite.  If 
they  are  of  permanent  obligation,  we  naturally  con- 
clude that  some  important  purpose  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  their  institution. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is,  that  the 
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sacraments  by  their  due  administration,  the  opus  ape- 
ratum,  confer  grace  upon  all  who  receive  them,  unless 
they  are  resisted  by  mortal  sin.  The  council  of  Trent, 
in  the  eighth  canon  of  its  seventh  session,  declared, 
"  If  any  one  say  that  from  the  sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament  grace  is  not  conferred  by  the  act  performed, 
but  that  the  faith  alone  of  the  Divine  assurance  is 
sufficient  to  obtain  the  grace,  let  him  be  anathema."*' 
Catholic  divines  distinguish  the  opits  operatum  from 
the  opus  operantis.  The  former  denotes  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  sacrament,  the  latter  the  due  reception 
of  it ;  the  former  is  the  act  of  the  priest,  the  latter  of 
the  person  receiving.  By  the  former,  not  by  the 
latter — through  the  power  of  the  priest,  not  through 
the  piety  of  the  person — the  grace  is  conferred. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as 
of  the  Lutheran  churches,  is  that  the  sacraments  are 
means  of  communicating  grace ;  as  baptism  imparts 
the  grace  of  regeneration ;  the  Lord*s  supper,  the  grace 
of  a  spiritual  participation  of  Christ.  This  doctrine 
is  maintained  in  two  distinct  modes,  by  two  different 
parties  in  the  English  church.  One  party  asserts 
that  grace  is  inseparable  from  the  due  administration 
of  the  sacrament,  and  invariably  communicated  by  it, 
unless  it  be  resisted  by  an  unworthy  reception  ;  the 
other,  that  grace  is  not  inseparable  from  the  sacra- 
ment, but  frequently  or  occasionally  imparted  by  it, 

•  Si  quia  dixerit,  per  ipsa  Novas  Legis  Sacramenta  ex  opere  operate 
non  conferri  gratiam  sed  solam  Fidem  divinas  promissionis  ad  gratiam 
coiiflequendam  sufficere  :  anathema  sit.  Ck)ncil.  Trident.  Sess.  yii 
Can.  8. 
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ut  by  ou*:  oi  htfTf^nl  mean«>  desdiTDed  for  lhe  con- 
y^fhi^/u  ^sjfi  baJvaiuojj  of  meu.' 

Thu:  d^xodxif;,  a«  %>;  have  seeo,  of  the  Pmituu,  the 
h^'jfA/:h  J^re«byu^riaii«,  aud  maDv  foreign  Protestmnts 
of  xikti  Calviiu«tsc'  churches,  is  that  the  saciaments  are 
in^i^nd  rlu^^  ratifjcatious  of  the  evangelical  covenant, 
fiiaxle  Ui  those  who  pjYifess  to  receive  iu  upon  the  sup- 
fi'isitiou  t^iat  their  profession  is  sincere,  and  so  insur- 
ing t/>  them  ail  the  blessings  which  are  promised  to 
lx;lievers«  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  adherents 
of  the  latU;r  opinion  ought  to  administer  the  sacrt- 
mcnts,  or  sisals,  only  to  those  who  have  prerionsly 
received  the  grace  which  they  attest;  whereas  the 
uilherents  of  the  former  ought  to  administer  them 
only  to  Huch  as  are  destitute  of  that  grace.  If  bap- 
tism, for  instance,  lie  the  seal^  of  regeneration,  it 
should  In*  ailniiniNtiTcd  only  to  the  regenerate;  if  the 
means  of  regeneration,  only  to  the  unregenerate. 
Till*  opinion  whirli  we  propose  is,  that  the  sacraments 
are  significant  riU's — (•nihlrnis  of  Divine  truth — sacred 


*•  llomlly,  and  ndiih*  nlhfm,  lM)tli  latitudinarian  and  eva 
havi*  iimiiiluiii(*(l  tliiil  tin*  NurmtncntH  aro  only  symbols  of  truth,  modes 
of  t'iimini*iiiiirutiiif<  ami  of  iciirliiii^  it;  Imt  tins  opinion,  however 
nMUi«)iuibl(s  \ii  Ml  o|>im)nim1  III  th«*  nlliccH  iiiul  cntochism,  that  we  cannot, 
ill  iiiiv  t<(*iiHt'i  (*}dl  it  tl"*  (liH'triiH*  (if  \\\v  (-liurch  of  England. 

*  HaptiHiii  irt  olb'u  liy  \\\v  KulhiTH  ralltHl  a  seal,  and  the  ancient 
Htuiyii'M  j?»'iu'rally  uw^  \\\v  trriu.  Simn'tiiiios  it  is  especially  and  spe- 
oilloaUv  appliitl  tu  ihi*  nif^iiiu^.'.  ofilir  cnvis  in  kiptism,  and  sometimefl 
to  iho  anniniinn  al\fr  lmpiij«ui.  Or.  Puwy  tliinks  we  may  infer  from 
iUo  \H\v\\  u»o  ol'  thiM  f»iiAn.  it  wa.s  instituti^l  by  the  apostles  ;  but  as 
w^»  know  tVwu  IVvlnllian  \\w  an^iout  Christians  were  accustomed  to 
«mko  iho  !*i^n  ol"  tho  oimus  on  all  oivMMons,  they  would  naturally  do 
n*\  in  tho  wixUv  ol'  Ivaptiani. —  IVrl.  IV  1  oixmd,  c.  iii. 
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signs  of  the  evangelical  doctrine — designed  to  illus-  u 
trate,  to  enforce,  or  to  commemorate  the  great  and  /I 
most  important  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Baptism,  we  " 
believe,  is  the  sign  of  purification  on  being  admitted 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  but  neither  the  cause  nor 
the  seal  of  it :  the  Lord*s  supper,  the  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  symbol  of  its  propitiatory 
character,  but  not  the  assurance  of  our  personal 
interest  in  its  saving  benefits.  The  truth  exhibited  in 
the  sacraments,  just  as  when  it  is  propounded  in 
words,  may  be  the  means  of  the  communication  of 
Divine  grace ;  but  then  the  evangelical  doctrine,  and 
not  the  sacrament,  the  truth,  and  not  the  symbol,  the 
spirit,  and  not  the  letter,  gives  life  and  sanctity  to  the 
recipient,  as  it  may  even  to  a  spectator.  A  few 
words  on  this  subject  will  be  here  sufficient,  as  we 
must  recur  to  it  in  considering  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration.  What  we  have  at  present  to  say 
upon  the  design  of  the  sacraments  may  be  comprised 
under  two  remarks.  Ist.  The  ceremonial  institutes  of 
preceding  dispensations,  the  sacraments  of  the  patri- 
archal and  Jewish  church,  corresponded  only  with 
the  view  which  we  take  of  the  Christian  sacraments, 
as  sacred  signs  of  Divine  truth.  2nd.  The  sacraments 
considered  as  the  causes,  or  the  means,  or  even  the 
seals,  of  converting  or  regenerating  grace,  stand  op- 
posed to  the  great  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  without  works. 

1.  The  ceremonial  institutes  of  preceding  dispen- 
sations correspond  only  with  the  viewj^uch  we  have 
taken  of  the  Christian  sacraments^Jjj^^^^llpgns  of 
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Divine  truth.  One  passage  of  St.  Paul  will  establish 
this  proposition.  "He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one 
outwardly,  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  out- 
ward in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one 
inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in 
the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of 
men,  but  of  God."""  According  to  this  passage,  cir- 
cumcision was  not  the  cause,  nor  the  means,  nor  the 
attestation  of  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  j  for  if  it 
produced,  or  even  ratified  in  any  manner,  the  internal 
change,  the  affirmation  of  the  apostle  could  not  be 
sustained.  Nor  would  it  relieve  the  objection  to  say, 
as  some  would  do,  that  they  do  not  maintain  the 
invariable  connexion  of  the  outward  sacrament  with 
the  inward  change,  for  the  apostle  is  evidently  speak- 
ing of  a  general  truth,  and  not  stating  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  does  not  say,  he  is  not  invariably  a 
Jew  who  is  one  outwardly,  as  though  he  were  speak- 
ing of  a  law  which  admitted  of  some  exceptions  j  but 
his  argument  implies  that  there  is  no  personal  con- 
nexion between  the  two ;  no  connexion,  I  mean,  in 
the  person  who  possesses  the  external  rite.  Circum- 
cision is  a  sign  of  purity,  but  not  a  seal  or  attestation 
of  the  purity  of  the  individual.  That  so  we  are  to 
understand  the  apostle,  is  evident  from  the  succeeding 
verses :  "  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew  ?  or 
what  profit  of  circumcision  ?  Much  every  way,  but 
chiefly  because  unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles 
of  God."     But  if  a  change  of  heart,  a  spiritual  and 

«  Romans  ii.  28,  29. 
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saving  grace  imparted  or  attested,  were,  I  say  not, 
invariably^  but  even  usually,  the  advantage  of  circum- 
cision, would  not  the  apostle  have  specified  this 
greatest  blessing  which  can  be  acquired  on  earth? 
Would  he  have  preferred  to  it  the  possession  of  even 
the  oracles  of  truth?  To  say  that  the  sacrament 
might  be  resisted  by  sin  is  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
for  assuredly  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  be  neglected 
or  abused.  Besides,  the  grace  of  circumcision  admi- 
nistered in  infancy,  as  it  was  among  the  Jews,  could 
not  have  been  resisted  by  an  unworthy  reception; 
and  if  it  were  the  means  of  regeneration,  whether 
variably  or  invariably,  some  or  all  of  the  Jews  would 
have  been  regenerated.  But  why  should  we  make 
exceptions  where  the  law  of  circumcision  made  no 
distinction  ?  Every  male  child  was  to  be  circumcised, 
or  to  be  cut  off  from  among  the  people ;  and  there- 
fore, on  suffering  the  rite,  it  would  receive  all  its 
benefits,  whatever  they  werej  but  among  them  the 
apostle  forbids  us  to  reckon  the  purification  of  the 
heart.  We  therefore  infer  that  this  ancient  rite  was 
not  the  cause,  nor  the  means,  nor  the  seal,  of  the 
grace  intended,  but  only  the  sign  or  emblem  of  it. 
What  the  apostle  here  says  of  circumcision,  he  evi- 
dently intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  external  ritual 
of  the  Jews.  He  who  was  circumcised  was  bound 
to  observe  the  whole  ceremonial  law,  as  a  part  of  it 
would  profit  him  nothing ;  and  of  the  whole  law  it 
is  said,  "  he  is  not  a  Jew  that  is  one  outwardly."  In 
accordance  with  the  aoctrine  of  the  apostle  may  be 
cited  numerous  declarations  of  the  prophets, 
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teach  us  that  circumcision  insured  neither  sanctity  of 
heart,  nor  reconciliation  with  God  ;  and  that  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  were  of  no  avail  in  the 
place  of  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking 
humbly  with  the  Lord.  "Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  punish  all  them  that  are 
circumcised  with  the  uncircumcised,  Egypt,  and 
Judah,  and  £dom,  and  the  children  of  Ammon,  and 
Moab,  and  all  that  are  in  the  utmost  comers,  that 
dwell  in  the  wilderness :  for  all  these  nations  are  un- 
circumcised, and  all  the  house  of  Israel  are  uncir- 
cumcised in  their  heart. "^  Without  adducing  similar 
passages,  as  we  must  recur  to  this  subject  in  subse- 
quent lectures,  it  appears  that  no  moral  or  spiritual 
change  was  effected  or  attested  by  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Old  Testament.  As,  however,  the  people 
who  lived  under  that  dispensation  needed  conversion, 
regeneration,  washing  from  sin,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  spiritual  blessings  supposed  to  be  communicated 
by  the  Christian  sacraments,  our  inference  is  that  the 
patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  all  the  pious  of  former 
ages,  received  those  blessings  tlirough  some  other 
medium  than  that  of  the  sacraments  of  the  church  to 
which  they  belonged.  We  therefore  naturally  con- 
clude, unless  the  New  Testament  expressly  teach 
another  doctrine,  that  neither  do  the  pious  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  receive  their  moral  and  spiritual 
blessings,  the  grace  of  sanctity  and  pardon,  through 

the  sacraments  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong. 

f 

"  Jeremiah  ix.  25,  2G. 
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In  the  language  of  Augustine,  "  We  hence  infer  that 
the  invisible  sanctification  was  present  and  profitable 
to  some  without  the  visible  sacraments,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  diversity  of  the  times,  have  been  changed, 
so  that  they  are  now  different  in  the  form  from  what 
they  have  been."**  We  believe,  with  the  good  bishop 
of  Hippo,  that  the  sacraments  have  been  changed  in 
form,  while  they  remain  substantially  the  same ;  that  s 
in  ail  ages  they  have  been  emblematical  services,  [ 
symbols  of  Divine  truth.  Circumcision,  we  believe, 
with  Justin  Martyr,  was  the  type  of  the  true  circum- 
cision, by  which  we  are  circumcised  from  error  and 
evil.* 

Those  who  maintain  that  circumcision  was  a 
personal  seal,  as  well  as  a  type  of  spiritual  blessings, 
will  probably  adduce  the  words  of  the  apostle  respect- 
ing Abraham,  "  he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision, 
the  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he 
had,  yet  being  uncircumcised."^  Astonishing  are  the 
piles  of  argumentation  which  have  been  raised  upon 
this  passage,  and  by  which,  I  venture  to  say,  my 
paedobaptist  brethren  have  encumbered,  rather  than 
sustained  their  cause.  Circumcision  was  a  sign  of 
the  Abrahamic   covenant,  (and    if  that   be  all  that 

*  Proinde  coUigitur :  invisibilem  sanctificationem  quibusdam  afiidsse 
atque  profidsse  sine  visibilibus  sacramends ;  quae  pro  temporum  diver- 
sitate,  mutata  sunt,  ut  alia  turn  fuerint  et  alia  modo  sunt.  August. 
Qiuest.  super  Levit.  lib.  iii.  qu^est.  84. 

TffAW€W  rii  y€wp^ii€¥a,  rvtros  ffv  rrjs  aXrjSivfjs  ir€piTOfitjs,  fjv  ntpicTfiriBrffitv 
atr6  lift  wXanit  Koi  wmnfpiat,^^  Justin.  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Tryp.  Oper. 
p.  201,202.  <^Rom.  iv.  11. 
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is  meant  by  a  seal)  it  was  a  seal,  not  to  the  circum- 
cised only,  but  to  all  the  world.  It  was  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  God's  covenant  with  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, or  it  may  to  them  be  considered  the  seal  of 
the  external  relation  to  God  of  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  but  it  was  the  seal  or  attestation  of 
the  righteousness  of  faith,  or  of  justification  by 
faith,  to  none  save  to  Abraham  himself.  He  only  of 
them  all  had  the  righteousness  being  yet  uncircum- 
cised.  God  gave  testimony  to  his  righteousness, 
manifestly  approved  his  faith,  by  making  with  him 
the  covenant  of  circumcision,  and  in  some  sense 
placing  him  at  its  head.  But  was  it,  in  this  sense,  a 
seal  of  the  righteousness  which  they  had,  an  approval 
of  their  faith,  to  the  men  of  his  clan,  or  to  Ishmael, 
or  to  the  infants  of  his  household,  or  to  any  of  his 
posterity  in  subsequent  ages  ?  The  argument  of  the 
apostle  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  not  cir- 
cumcised when  he  acquired  the  righteousness  of  faith, 
"  to  the  end  he  might  be  the  father  of  all  them  that 
believe,  though  they  be  not  circumcised ;  for  the 
promise  that  he  should  be  the  heir  of  the  world  was 
not  to  Abraham  or  to  his  seed  through  the  law,  but 
through  the  righteousness  of  faith."  Had  Abraham 
been  at  that  time  circumcised,  the  force  of  the  apostle's 
argument  would  have  failed.  "  How  was  it  then 
reckoned  ?  when  he  was  in  circumcision,  or  in  uncir- 
cumcision?  Not  in  circumcision,  but  in  uncircum- 
cision.''  Neither  his  faith  nor  his  righteousness  was 
produced  by  his  circumcision  j  and  although  to  him 
circumcision  was  the  seal  of  faith,  it  could  not  have 
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been  so  to  his  posterity.**  Our  conclusion  remains 
undisturbed,  that  the  ceremonial  ordinances  of  the 
dispensations  previous  to  the  Gospel,  were  only  signs 
or  emblems  of  Divine  truth. 

2.  We  observe,  that  the  sacraments,  if  they  are  con- 
sidered as  the  causes,  or  the  means,  or  even  the  personal 
seals  of  spiritual  and  saving  grace,  would  be  opposed 
to  the  great  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
without  works.  Of  this  objection,  probably,  many 
of  our  opponents  would  make  little  account.  I  do 
not  therefore  adduce  it  as  an  argument  against 
Romanists  or  Tractarians,  but  as  a  consideration 
which  should  induce  those  who  glory  in  the  Protest- 
ant doctrine  as  the  true  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  watch 
with  much  jealousy  every  attempt  to  ascribe  undue 
importance  to  the  sacraments. 

As  to  the  popish  doctrine  of  the  apus  operatum^  the 
impartation  of  grace  by  the  due  performance  of  the 
rite,  independent  of  the  opus  operantisy  the  proper 
dispositions  of  the  recipient,  this  is  opposed  not  only 
to  justification  by  faith,  but  apparently  to  the  merit 
of  good  works,  that  favourite  and  popular  doctrine  of 
the  Bomish  church.     Grace,  according  to  her  creed,  is 

*  Cardinal  Bellarmine  (de  Sacram.  1.  i.  c.  17,)  noticing  the  passage, 
"  and  he  received  the  seal  of  circumcision,  the  sign  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,"  observes,  that  circumcision  was  a  seed  to  Abraham  only, 
but  a  sign  to  other  Jews.  It  was,  to  the  father  of  the  faithftil,  a  testi- 
mony of  his  faith — ^to  his  descendants  a  sign  or  memorial  of  it.  On 
the  nature  of  circumcision  we  are  much  more  disposed  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Roman  and  Anglo-Catholics,  than  that  of  the  Puritans 
and  Presbyterians.  A  seal  of  justification  cannot,  but  a  sign  of  it 
may  be,  given  to  an  infant. 
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conferred,  the  grace  of  regeneration,  of  confirmation, 
of  absolution,  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  on  account 
of  faith  in  Christ,  nor  yet  on  account  of  the  good 
works  of  the  recipient,  but,  unless  mortal  sin  prevent, 
by  the  power  of  the  priest,  as  a  successor  of  the 
apostles,  duly  and  properly  performing  the  prescribed 
ritual.  The  priest,  by  the  sacraments,  regenerates, 
absolves,  justifies,  and  saves  the  sinner.  I  need  not 
say  how  opposed  are  these  fearful  assumptions  of 
power  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  propounded 
in  the  New  Testament. 

Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  the  sacraments  are  the  means  of  communicating 
grace,  whether  invariably  according  to  the  Tracts 
arians,  or  variably  according  to  the  evangelicals, 
reconcilable  with  clear  and  distinct  views  of  the 
Protestant  belief  in  justification  by  faith  alone.  Bap«> 
tismal  regeneration,  however  explained,  makes  our 
salvation  dependent  upon  a  ritual ;  but  the  message 
of  the  Gospel  is,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus*Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Whether  regeneration  is 
inseparably  or  occasionally  connected  with  baptism, 
is  not  the  important  question ;  that  question  is, 
whether  persons  are  to  be  taught  to  expect  any 
spiritual  change  in  the  observance  of  a  religious  rite, 
or  to  regard  the  performance  of  that  rite  as  any  evi- 
dence whatevjer  of  such  a  change  having  been  effected. 
Thanks  are  oflTered  to  God  that  the  baptized  child  is 
regenerate,  which  words  some  explain  literally,  and 
others  in  the  judgment  of  charity ;  but  both  parties 
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consider  that  God  either  invariably  or  occasionally 
converts  the  chOd  by  the  administration  of  water. 
Some  divines  tell  us,  that  the  good  effects  of  the 
grace  imparted  are  suspended  until  the  person  believes 
in  Christ;  but  we  reply,  if  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  fidth  be  true,  the  party  concerned,  as  soon  as 
he  believes  on  Christ,  obtains  all  those  good  effects, 
although  he  has  never  been  baptized,  as  without  faith, 
however  he  may  have  been  baptized,  he  never  can 
obtain  them.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  message  to  be  addressed  to  the  sinner  is. 
Believe  on  Christ,  simply  believe  on  Christ,  immedi- 
ately believe  on  Christ,  confidently  believe  on  Christ, 
as  the  only  and  all-suificient  Saviour.  When  the 
evangelist  announces  this  welcome,  blessed  inteligence 
to  a  sinner,  trembling  in  the  sight  of  the  flames  of 
Sinai,  and  exhibits  Christ  Jesus  evidently  set  forth 
crucified  for  him,  a  propitiation  for  his  sins,  a  Lamb 
as  it  had  been  slain,  pleading  in  the  middle  space 
between  the  throne  and  the  church  for  the  souls  of 
the  dying ;  is  a  priest  at  that  moment  in  full  canon- 
icals, with  his  apostolic  succession,  to  interpose  and 
perform  his  ceremonial,  as  it  were  covering  the  altar 
and  bleeding  sacrifice  with  the  embroidered  drapery  of 
sacramental  emblems,  that  the  penitent  may  receive 
from  the  hand  of  a  man  of  like  passions  with  himself, 
either  his  absolution  or  its  ratification,  as  though  the 
work  of  Christ  were  incomplete  without  such  a  sup- 
plemental formulary  ?  If  the  sinner  beheve  in  Christ, 
or  believe  the  evangelical  message,  that  Christ  Jesus 
is  the  only  Saviour,  who  died  for  his  sins,  and. 
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again  for  his  justifieation,  he  is  regenerate  and  justi- 
fied ;  but  if  he  do  not  so  believe  in  Christ,  he  can  be 
neither  regenerate  nor  justified.  The  man  is  not  at 
this  point  to  be  taught  to  look  to  the  charm  of  a 
sacrament ;  he  is  not  to  be  told  that  he  will  certainly 
believe,  or  will  be  more  likely  to  believe,  or  believing, 
will  be  regenerate,  if  he  be  baptized,  baptism  being 
the  invariable  or  the  usual  means  of  regeneration. 
Such  a  direction  is  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
simple  declaration  of  the  Gospel,  yet  such  a  direction 
is  the  natural  and  proper  consequence  of  regeneration 
by  baptism,  in  whatever  manner  it  be  explained. 
If  a  person  receives  the  sacrament  with  proper  dis- 
positions, with  faith,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  please  God,  he  is  already  a  believer,  and  there- 
fore regenerate ;  he  believes  in  the  mystery  of  bap- 
tism, the  truth  set  forth  in  the  sign.  If  he  does 
not  believe,  he  does  not  receive  the  sacrament  wor- 
thily, and  therefore  he  is  not  regenerated  by  the 
observance  of  the  means.  For  spiritual  blessings, 
a  man  must  look  not  to  the  sacraments,  but  to 
the  cross;  and  instantly  before  his  believing  eye, 
without  a  shade,  Christ  Jesus  is  made  of  God  unto 
him,  wisdom  and  righteousness,  sanctification  and 
redemption. 

Although  not  so  glaringly,  yet  covertly  and  perni- 
ciously, the  notion  of  the  sacraments  as  seals  of  grace, 
in  the  sense  of  personal  attestations,  is  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  If  they  are  represented 
as  seals  or  ratifications  of  saving  blessings  conferred 
upon  the  recipients,  we  have  to  inquire.  In  what  sense 
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is  this  representation  to  be  understood?  They  are 
assuredly  not  seals  of  spiritual  blessings  to  those  who 
do  not  spiritually  receive  them — not  seals  of  deceit  and 
delusion  to  unregenerate  men.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
intended  that  the  worthy  observance  of  the  sacra- 
ment, the  observing  of  it  with  spiritual  dispositions, 
is  the  obsignation  of  grace.  And  what  is  this  but 
making  the  worthy  reception,  the  good  work  of  the 
man,  the  seal  and  assurance  of  eternal  life,  so 
that,  instead  of  looking  entirely  and  exclusively  to 
Christ  Jesus,  to  his  spotless  obedience  and  atoning 
sacrifice,  he  is  looking  upon  himself  amidst  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  his  own  heart,  for  seals  and  verifications  of 
his  own  justification?  The  more  simply  and  directly 
he  fixes  his  attention  upon  the  work  of  Christ,  the 
more  justly  assured  he  becomes  of  his  title  to  ever- 
lasting life.  A  sacrament  in  itself  is  no  seal  of  pardon 
or  salvation,  because  it  may  be  unworthily  received. 
To  call  the  worthy  reception  of  it  the  seal  of  pardon 
or  of  salvation,  is  to  exalt  a  good  work  to  the  high 
place  of  the  witness  of  Christ's  fidelity,  or  of  his  suf- 
ficiency, in  saving  believers,  and  so  to  reverence  it  not 
only  as  the  arbiter  of  our  own  justification,  but  as  the 
authentic  verifier  of  the  truth  of  Christ.  Invited, 
every  day  and  every  hour  of  my  life,  to  confide  en- 
tirely on  Christ,  as  able  and  willing  to  save  me,  what 
have  I  to  do  but  to  accept  the  generous  invitation  in 
the  fiill  assurance  of  faith  ?  Burdened  with  a  sense 
of  guilt,  the  message  of  the  Gospel  is  to  me  the  good 
news  of  great  joy;  and  in  the  assurance  of  the  truth 
of  God,  which  I  cordially  believe,  I  can  admit  no  seals 
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or  verifications  other  than  his  own  testimony.     A 
sacrament  offers  no  assurance,  no  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  me  in  my  unbelief;  and  in  my  belief  the 
verbal  and  express  assurance  of  God  is  the  object  of 
my  faith  ;  and  that  assurance  is,  that  in  Christ  Jesus, 
my  only  Saviour,  I  have  everlasting  life.     "  This  is 
the  record,  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and 
this  life  is  in  his  Son."     That  record  believed  is  its 
own  demonstration,  and  no  symbolic  service  can  be 
either  an  attestation  of  its  general  truth,  or  a  seal 
of  its  specific  application  to  individuals.     ^^  He  that 
believeth  hath  the  witness  in  himself."     Besides,  this 
doctrine  of  sealing  God's  grace  to  individuals  by  a 
sacrament  can  amount  to  no  more  than  a  hypothetical 
sealing — a  sealing  of  God's  grace  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  person  is  already  possessed  of  that  grace; 
a  seal  which,  to  be  of  any  worth,  must  be  itself  ac- 
credited or  attested  by  the  grace  which  yet  it  is  said 
to  seal  or  ratify.     But  what  seals  are  these?     The 
sacraments  worthily  received  are  said  to  be  seals  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace,  or  of  spiritual  blessings 
consequent  upon  it;  but  that  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  is  to  us  the  only  assurance  of  the  worthy  recep- 
tion of  the  sacraments.     The  outward  sign  seals  the 
inward  grace,  and  the  inward  grace  attests  the  out- 
ward sign.     To  this  reductio  ad  absurdum  may  be 
brought  the  notion  that  the  sacraments  are  seals  of 
the  favour  of  God  to  those  who  worthily  receive  them. 
The  proper  assurance,  the  great  seal  of  the  love  of 
God  to  sinners,  which  every  sinner  may  specifically 
apply  to  himself,  is  the  gift  of  God's  own  Son,  whom 
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he  hath  given  for  the  life  of  the  world,  and  to  this  no 
other  assurances — no  minor  seals — can  add  any  con- 
firmation. To  introduce  their  aid  is  to  cloud  and 
obscure  the  only  Object  of  faith  in  the  justification  of 
the  ungodly. 

So  fiir,  however,  as  we  may  look  to  ourselves,  it  is 
quite  as  easy  to  ascertain  our  personal  interest  in  the 
Gospel,  as  it  is  to  ascertain  our  worthy  reception  of 
the  sacraments.  The  faith  which  receives  the  Gospel 
is  its  own  witness ;  its  own  fruits  are  its  proper  attes- 
tation ;  its  spirit  of  confidence  and  adoption,  by  which 
we  cry,  "  Abba,  Father !"  is  the  genuine  seal  of 
the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  being  witness  with  our  spirits 
that  we  are  born  of  God ;  and  he  who  has  that  blessed 
obsignation  has  no  need  of  a  sacramental  seal,  the 
attestation  which  has  no  glory  by  reason  of  the  glory 
that  excelleth. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  the  sacraments  are  the 
seals  which  we  append  to  the  covenant,  the  federal 
rites  by  which  we  attest  our  reception  of  it.  We 
reply,  that  fiuth  itself  is  the  reception  of  the  covenant, 
to  which  every  believer,  as  such,  is  a  party.  To  be- 
lieve is  to  set  to  our  seal  that  God  is  true.  It  is  to 
perform  our  part  of  the  covenant,  to  make  the  stipu- 
lation which  it  proposes.  Immediately  on  our  belief 
the  covenant  is  sealed  and  certain,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  a  &ilure.  If  the  covenant  remain  unsealed 
until  a  sacrament  be  performed,  we  are  justified,  or 
our  justification  is  completed,  by  that  sacrament,  and 
not  by  faith  alone.  Besides,  in  the  sacrament,  before 
whom  do  we  seal  or  attest  our  previous 
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the  covenant?  Before  Gody  who  has  witnessed  the 
act  of  faith  itself,  and  can  need  no  attestation  of  the 
deed,  or  before  men,  who  cannot  know  the  sincerity 
of  the  act,  which  we  call  the  seal  or  federal  rite  ?  If, 
however,  by  this  seal  is  meant  nothing  more  than  the 
sign  or  emblem  of  our  receiving  the  covenant  by  faith, 
on  that  supposition  the  sacraments  are  only  sacred 
signs,  symbolic  observances,  as  we  believe  them  to  be, 
although  not  of  our  acts  of  faith,  but  of  the  purifying 
and  life-giving  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

Many  will  think  that  we  depreciate  the  sacraments, 
in  representing  them  as  only  signs,  which  have  no  Divine 
energy  in  quickening  and  sustaining  the  spiritual  life. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  ascribe  to  them  the  power  of  God 
in  quickening  the  dead.  They  are  to  us  the  earthly 
signs  of  heavenly  things ;  and  can  anything  on  earth, 
any  deed  that  man  can  do,  occupy  a  more  important 
or  exalted  position  ?  The  symbolic  representatives  of 
Divine  truth,  perfonned  by  God's  command  before  the 
church  and  the  world,  they  are  hallowed  by  their 
intimate  and  indissoluble  association  with  the  most 
sacred  and  Divine  realities.  The}'^  are  earthly  vestments, 
which  the  majesty  of  Christian  truth  has  assumed  on 
her  descent  to  our  world,  through  which  the  celestial 
radiance  is  clearly  emitted,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
tinged  with  the  gaudy  colours  of  human  device. 
Depreciate  the  sacraments !  We  place  them  by  the 
side  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  associate  them  with  the 
same  great  imperishable  truths,  and  say,  if  those  speak 
to  the  ear  of  man,  these  appeal  to  his  sight ;  if  those 
are  more  distinct,  these  are  more  expressive;  while 
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both  are'equally  the  messengers  from  God.  It  is  true 
our  elements  are  earthly,  and  in  themselves  common ; 
we  have  only  water  which  has  issued  from  an  earthly 
spring,  we  have  only  bread  grown  from  an  earthly 
soil,  and  wine  pressed  from  an  earthly  vintage; 
but  these  earthly  things  are  hallowed  by  the  glorious 
truths  with  which  they  are  associated.  And  what 
more  are  the  elements  of  Holy  Scripture  itself?  Has 
it  a  sacred  alphabet  brought  down  from  heaven  by  the 
angels  of  God,  and  a  Divine  language  of  the  seraphic 
choirs,  with  no  formula  of  earthly  inflexions  ?  What 
are  all  its  sounds  but  the  breath  of  mortal  lungs,  and 
all  its  words  but  earthly  as  .the  parchment  on  which 
they  fade ;  the  rugged  dialect  of  Hebrew  shepherds, 
or  the  more  polished,  graceful,  and  melodious  phrase- 
ology of  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  Greece  ?  As 
these  earthly  sounds  are  hallowed  when  they  become 
the  voice  of  Divine  truth,  so,  but  in  no  other  mode, 
the  earthly  water,  and  bread,  and  wine  are  hallowed 
when  they  become  the  accredited  signals  which  Christ 
in  heaven  makes  to  the  children  of  men.  The  bow  on 
the  dark  cloud  was  but  solar  light  reflected  on  common 
rain ;  yet  to  the  eye  of  Noah,  previously  trembling  at 
every  passing  shower,  lest  it  prove  the  commencement 
of  a  second  deluge,  it  was  the  sacrament  of  a  glorious 
and  immutable  promise.  As  was  that  coloured  arch 
to  Noah,  so  to  us  are  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper, 
hallowed  by  their  association  with  the  holy  promises 
of  God.  When  an  earthly  language,  like  that  of 
Scripture,  or  earthly  elements,  like  those  of  the  sacra- 
ments, are  employed  as  signs  of  heavenly  truth,  the 
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connexion  consecrates  the  earthly  without  desecrating 
the  heavenly.  Or,  to  adduce  another  illustration, 
that  holy  and  reverend  Name,  at  which  the  Jewish 
scribe  raises  his  pen  from  his  scroll,  and  utters  a 
prayer,  devoutly  composing  his  spirit  before  he  ven- 
tures to  write  it,  and  which  no  Christian  pronounces 
without  serious  thought, — that  Name  itself  of  which 
God  is  jealous,  is  only  a  compound  of  earthly 
elements;  its  four  letters  mingle  with  baser  words, 
and  form  the  inflexions  of  ordinary  grammar  j  yet  is 
it  holy  as  the  appointed  sign  of  the  eternal  God.  As 
those  letters,  common  in  their  resolution,  are  hal- 
lowed in  their  combination,  as  the  representative  of 
God,  visible  in  earthly  manuscript,  audible  in  earthly 
speech ;  so  is  the  supper  the  hallowed  representation 
of  Christ  in  the  church,  for  the  bread  which  we  breaks 
is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?  and 
the  cup  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  blood  of  Christ?  And  even  that  precious  body 
of  Christ  was  but  human  flesh,  which  he  took  from 
his  mother ;  and  that  precious  blood,  which  cleansetb 
from  all  sin,  was  compounded  of  earthly  materials  by 
the  powers  of  an  earthly  organization  libe  our  own ; 
yet  both  are  hallowed  in  our  estimation  by  their 
mysterious  union  with  the  Divinity :  so  by  a  devout 
observance  we  hallow  these  earthly  elements,  not  on 
account  of  any  sanctity  or  value  which  they  have  in 
themselves,  but  on  account  of  the  sanctity  and  value 
of  the  Divine  truth,  of  which  they  are  before  our 
eyes  the  significant  and  authorised  representatives. 
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"  And  they  aiked  him,  and  uid  unto  him,  Why  b^>tixett  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ, 
nor  Eltai,  neither  that  prophet  r—/oA«  i.  25. 

"  Alia  enlm  fbit  Judeorum  lub  Apottolit ;  alia  eat  Oentilium  conditio.  Illi  quia  Jam  legii 
et  Ifoyaia  antiqniaiimum  baptiima  ftierant  adepti,  in  nomine  quoque  Jesu  Cliriati  erant  hap- 
tiaandL" — Cfprioa,  Ep.  73,  ad  Julianum. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty,  and  no  very  pleasant 
one,  to  explain  and  defend  the  views  which  I  hold  of 
Christian  baptism, — a  subject  fraught  with  long  and 
wearisome  controversies,  and,  which  is  still  more  pain- 
ful, controversies  on  those  particulars  on  which  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  in  the  New  Testament 
the  most  clear  and  distinct  information.  Assuming 
the  truth  of  our  conclusion  in  the  last  lecture,  that 
baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  perpetual  obligation  in 
the  Christian  church,  it  does  seem  extraordinary  that 
Christians,  in  the  honest  and  diligent  study  of  the 
New  Testament,  should  be  unable  to  discover  who 
are  to  be  baptized,  or  in  what  manner  the  rite  should 
be  performed.  If  those  who  deny  the  perpetuity  of 
the  ordinance  can  find  in  the  tedious  controversies  of 
Psedobaptists  and  Anti-Paedobaptists  an  argument 
against  both  parties,  and  if  they  are  disposed  to  say 
to  us.  Is  it  not  strange  that  you,  being  on  both 
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honest  and  diligent,  cannot  determine  the  meaning  of 
the  commission,  which  you  say  you  have  received, 
and  which  commission  must  of  course  become  obso- 
lete, or  remain  in  abeyance,  if  it  leave  the  parties  in 
any  doubt  or  hesitation  about  the  manner  of  execut- 
ing it  ?  To  them,  we  can  only  reply,  You  must  take 
the  objection  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  sensibly  feel 
its  force ;  and  we  must  admit,  that  if  no  man,  by 
honest  and  diligent  inquiry,  with  all  the  aids  which 
God  has  afforded,  can  ascertain  who  are  to  be  bap- 
tized, there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  the  argument 
in  favour  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  ordinance.  Be- 
lieving, as  I  do,  the  validity  of  this  argument,  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  if  both  parties  proceed  in  the  inquiry, 
honestly,  impartially,  without  prejudice,  and  without 
preference,  until  the  conclusion  be  feirly  reached,  the 
truth  may  be  ascertained.  To  which  side  the  latent 
prejudice,  which  obstructs  the  force  of  evidence,  may 
belong,  it  is  not  for  me  to  assume,  nor  even  to  conjec- 
ture; I  can  only  say,  although  these  lectures  must 
of  necessity  assume  the  form  of  controversy,  this 
consideration  makes  me  most  anxious  to  weigh  im- 
partially the  whole  subject. 

Whether  I  have  been  successful  or  not  in  pursuing 
the  inquiry  with  an  impartial  and  unbiased  mind,  I 
do  believe  that  if  other  and  abler  divines  on  both 
sides  will  divest  themselves  of  prejudice,  they  may 
bring  this  dispute  to  a  satisfactory  determination. 
Instead  of  saying,  so  quietly  and  comfortably,  as 
some  good  people  do,  Let  us  agree  to  differ,  it  would  be 
more  in  accordance  with  our  respect  for  the  will  and 
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authority  of  Christ  to  say,  Let  us  agree  to  find  out 
the  truth,  adhering  closely  to  Scripture,  seeking 
all  aid  in  its  correct  interpretation,  assuming  nothing 
without  proof,  and  carefully  endeavouring  to  detect  the 
cause  of  the  error,  on  whichever  side  it  be,  the  irpCjTov 
iPivSo^y  which,  lurking  in  the  breast  of  one  party  or 
the  other,  in  this  as  in  almost  every  controversy, 
vitiates  all  the  subsequent  reasoning,  and,  ever  present 
in  the  dispute,  colours  with  a  false  light  the  argu- 
ments adduced  on  each  side  of  the  question,  conceal- 
ing the  weakness  of  some,  and  imputing  a  fictitious 
value  to  others.  Let  us  reach,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
arx  causa  of  this  unhappy  dispute,  and  there  it  surely 
cannot  be  difficult  for  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  That  central  point  of  controversy, 
respecting  infant  baptism,  on  which  the  whole 
depends,  appears  to  be,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  whether 
faith  be  or  be  not  the  proper  qualification  for  baptism. 
Vituperation  and  abuse  in  this  controversy  have 
probably  done  more  than  anything  else  to  obscure 
the  truth.  Let  ewery  controversialist  consider  how  far 
he  is  guilty  of  obstructing,  by  the  acrimony  of  his 
words,  the  force  of  his  own  arguments. 

There  is  also  another  controversy  on  baptism,  at 
the  present  time  of  great  importance,  as  upon  its 
decision,  more  than  upon  anything  else,  depends  the 
settlement  of  the  momentous  and  agitating  question 
of  the  day, — the  doctrine  of  sacramental  efficacy. 
Upon  baptism  we  have  more  full  and  precise  informa- 
tion than  we  have  upon  any  other  ritual  observance ; 
and  if  baptism  be  not  regeneration,  if  it  do  not  produce 
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or  imply  any  moral  or  spiritual  change,  the  whole 
fabric  of  sacramental  efficacy  fells  to  the  ground,  and 
with  it,  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  and  the  media- 
tion of  the  church ;  so  that,  having  nothing  left  for  our 
dependence,  we  must  look  immediately  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  grace  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  This  one  point  being  decided,  the  whole  dis- 
pute between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  in  every  form 
and  aspect,  Anglo- Catholic  or  Roman  Catholic, 
vanishes  as  a  mist  from  the  region  of  theology.  Of 
the  importance  of  this  controversy,  it  is  not  easy  to 
offer  an  exaggerated  statement. 

Let  us,  therefore,  with  two  important  controversies 
before  us,  consider  such  information  as  we  can  collect 
on  the  subject  of  Christian  baptism.  The  first  ques- 
tion which  naturally  suggests  itself,  respects  the 
origin  of  the  rite ;  and  as  this  question  affects  both 
the  controversies,  it  demands  our  careful  attention. 
The  subject  of  Jewish  baptism  has  been  keenly  con- 
troverted, and  from  the  keenness  of  the  controversy 
we  may  infer  the  importance  of  its  determination. 
It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  among 
the  Jews,  as  indeed  among  all  oriental  nations,  divers 
ablutions  were  performed,  as  symbols  of  purification 
from  moral  uncleanness  and  guilt.**  Some  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  Mosaic  law,  others  were  only  traditions 

*  I  need  not  mention  the  symbolic  ablutions  of  heathen  nations. 
Tingontur,  idque  se  in  regenerationem  et  impunitatem  perjuriorum 
suonun  agere  presummit.  Tert.  de  Bapt.  c.  iv.  The  classical  allu- 
sions are  familiar  to  the  school-boy,  £o  lavatum,  ut  sacrificem.    Plaut. 
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of  the  elders.  The  question  of  importance  is,  Was 
the  baptism  of  proselytes  practised  by  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  ?  and  if  it  was,  how  far  may  the 
practice  assist  us  in  interpreting  the  commission  to 
baptize  all  the  nations  ?  On  opening  the  New  Test^ 
ament,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  escape  the  impression 
that  baptism  must  have  been  well  known,  as  a  reli- 
gious rite  among  the  Jews,  previously  to  its  adminis- 
tration by  John  the  Baptist  If  it  were  a  ceremony 
absolutely  unknown,  having  no  sanction  of  the  law 
and  no  authority  of  tradition,  with  nothing  in  its 
favour,  either  in  the  letter  of  Scripture  or  in  the 
comments  of  the  scribes,  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  vast  multitudes  of  all  classes  and  of  all  parties 
would  so  readily  and  unscrupulously  have  hastened 
to  receive  it. 

Both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  resorted  to  the 
baptism  of  John.  Is  it  likely,  these  opposing  sects, 
jealous  of  each  other,  suspicious  of  a  neutral  teacher, 
and  moved  by  no  common  authority,  would  have 
concurred,  as  many  of  them  did,  in  their  reception  of 
the  novelty,  and,  differing  in  their  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, as  in  every  thing  else,  would  have  united  in 
a  service  of  which  they  had  heard  nothing  from  the 
venerated  authorities  of  their  respective  schools  ?  If 
it  be  said  that  they  might  have  heard  John  assert  his 
author!^  to  baptize  by  virtue  of  a  direct  commission 

AoluL  8.  6.  48.  Constat  diis  superis  sacra  facturum  corporis  ablu- 
tione  puTgari.     Macrob.  Sat.  3.  1. 

Ah  nimium  fiicileB,  qui  triatia  crimina  csedis 
Flumiaea  toll!  pone  putetis  aqua  I'^Ovid.  Pati.  il.  45. 
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from  God,  we  reply,  that  the  Pharisees  imagined  he 
baptized  by  virtue  of  an  office  which  he  sustained, 
and  not  of  a  direct  command,  for  they  said,  "  Why 
baptizest  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  the  Christ,  nor 
Elias,  nor  the  prophet  ?"  That  the  Jews  did  not  con- 
sider baptism  to  be  a  ceremony  peculiar  to  John,  is 
demonstrable  from  the  terms  of  their  inquiry.  They 
must  have  thought  that  the  Christ  would  baptize, 
that  Elias  would  baptize,  that  the  prophet  would 
baptize.  They  wished  to  know  by  what  authority 
John,  who  had  disclaimed  any  such  office  as  that  of  the 
Messiah  or  the  prophet,  assumed  to  baptize  the  Jewish 
people.  He  had  no  commission  from  the  sanhedrim. 
If  he  were  not  Christ,  nor  Elias,  nor  the  prophet,  who 
was  this  baptist?  Unless  the  Pharisees  had  some 
knowledge  of  a  baptism  previous  to  that  which  John 
administered,  it  seems  impossible  to  understand  their 
inquiry,  "Why  baptizest  thou?"  It  was  indeed  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  that  John  was  the 
first  who  administered  baptism.  Hence,  says  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  "  Baptism  was  the  end  of  the  old  cove- 
nant and  the  beginning  of  the  new,  for  John  was  its 
founder.""  If  by  this  it  is  meant,  that  John  was  the 
first  person  who  had  an  express  commission  from 
God  to  administer  baptism,  I  am  not  able  to  disprove 
the  assertion ;  but  if  it  is  meant  that  baptism,  as 
a  sign  of  discipleship,  was  not  known  until  the 
ministry  of  John,  such  an  hypothesis  appears 
directly   at    variance  with    the    evangelical    history. 

«  Cyril.  Ilier.  Cat.  3,  n.  6. 
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Other  Christian  authorities,  however,  suppose  that 
such  baptism  previously  existed  among  the  Jews. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  says,  "John  baptized,  but  no 
longer  after  the  Jewish  manner,  for  it  was  not 
only  with  water,  but  to  repentance."  Chrysostom 
says,  "  The  baptism  of  John  was  far  superior  to  the 
Jewish,  but  inferior  to  ours,  for  it  was  a  kind  of 
bridge  of  the  baptisms,  leading  from  that  to  this." 
Other  authorities  will  be  hereafter  noticed.**  Both 
statements  of  the  Fathers  may  be  reconciled  by  sup- 
posing the  meaning  of  Cyril  to  be,  John  was  the 
founder  of  the  baptism  unto  repentance. 

That  baptism  had  been  previously  observed  among 
the  Jews,  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  conversation 
of  our  Lord  with  Nicodemus.  That  master  in  Israel 
expressed  his  surprise  and  incredulity,  when  Jesus 
told  him  that  a  man  must  be  born  of  water  and  the 
Spirit,  if  he  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
His  ignorance  in  not  understanding  the  meaning  of 
our  Lord,  was  culpable,  and  scarcely  to  have  been 
expected  in  a  man  of  his  station.  "  Art  thou  a  master 
in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things?"     Without 

•  Vid.  Suicer.  in  verb.  BoTrrtfo).  Origcn  (Comm.  in  Johan.) 
attempts  to  confiite  Heracleon,  who  maintained  that  Elias  and  the 
ancient  prophets  baptized.  Heracleon  was,  indeed,  a  Valentinian,  or 
a  Marcossion,  or  some  compound  of  those  heretics ;  probably  he  was 
even  one  of  that  reprobate  sect  of  Valentinians,  who,  as  Irenaens  tells 
ua,  instead  of  bringing  the  person  to  the  water,  poured  water  upon>- 
his  head.  As  he  is  mentioned  by  Irenseus,  his  testimony  is  valuabl<^ 
for,  heretical  pourer  as  he  was,  he  seems,  from  the  reJics  of  his  com- 
mentary, to  have  been  a  studious  man ;  and  is  likely  to  have  known 
more  of  the  Jewish  opinions  in  the  time  of  our  Loi*d,  than  those  ' 
lived  two  centuries  after  him.     He  lived  about  a.d.  126. 
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further  instruction,  a  master  in  Israel,  a  teacher  of 
the  Pharisees,  ought  to  have  immediately  understood 
the  meaning  of  being  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit. 
If  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  learning  of  a  rabbi, 
nothing  in  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  nothing  in 
the  usages  of  the  people,  to  illustrate  these  expres- 
sions, our  Lord  would  not  have  intimated  that  Nico- 
demus  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  with  their 
meaning.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  it  ob- 
served, these  words,  without  any  explanation,  would 
have  been  quite  unintelligible.  To  be  born  of  water 
and  the  Spirit!  No  reply  from  a  Gentile  can  be 
imagined  more  natural  than  that  of  Nicodemus, 
"  Can  a  man  enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother's 
womb  and  be  born?"  Even  now  these  words  of 
our  Lord  are  obscure  and  mysterious  to  many  pro- 
fessed Christians,  who  read  the  evangelical  comments 
of  the  apostles  upon  the  sayings  of  their  Master. 
How  often  are  they  ready  to  inquire.  What  is  it  to 
be  born  from  water?  In  this  assembly  of  Christians 
there  is  probably  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  very  phrase ;  but  whether  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ  can  explain  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion or  cannot,  a  master  in  Israel  was  reasonably 
expected  to  understand  it.  There  was,  it  would 
seem,  some  prevalent  usage  of  their  nation  to  illus- 
trate these  words.  Without  at  present  citing  the 
Jewish  authorities,  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
the  rabbins,  as  early  as  the  time  of  our  Lord,  called 
a  change  of  religion,  a  new  birth,  it  is  manifest,  if 
such  was  their  customary  language,  that  a  master  in 
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Israel,  acquainted  with  the  traditions  and  usages  of 
the  people,  might  have  been  expected  to  understand 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  as  implying,  unless  a  man 
became  a  subject  of  a  change,  of  which  baptism  was 
the  symbol  and  profession,  he  could  not  be  accre- 
dited as  a  disciple  of  Christ.  But  if  baptism  was 
not  customary  among  the  Jews,  as  an  ordinance  for 
proselytes,  how  could  a  master  in  Israel  be  expected 
to  understand  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  ?  There  is 
nothing  in  the  law  of  Moses,  or  in  the  rites  prescribed 
by  him  to  explain  it,  nor  is  there  a  word  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  would  afford  the  faintest  illustration 
of  the  phrase. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  baptisms  mentioned 
in  the  gospels  were  the  legal  purifications  with  water, 
or  the  usual  and  frequent  ablutions  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  divers  baptisms  of  the  Jews,  we  reply,  that  such 
baptisms  could  not  have  been  intended,  because  they 
were  not  appropriate  to  the  occasions  to  which  they 
are  referred.  Neither  the  daily  ablutions  nor  the  legal 
purifications  could  have  been  intended,  when  the 
messengers  inquired  of  John  why  he  baptized.  These 
daily  ablutions,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  proposed 
the  inquiry,  every  Jew  ought  regularly  to  have  ob- 
served ;  and  the  legal  purifications,  as  for  leprosy  or 
any  other  uncleanness,  were  to  be  performed  by  the 
unclean  person  himself;  he  was  to  wash  himself,  or 
to  wash  his  clothes,  or  to  sprinkle  himself  with  clean 
water.  Whenever  an  official  person  was  required, 
the  priest  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  purifica- 
tion.    In  this  sense  they  would  never  have 
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of  John,  why  he  baptized,  for  as  the  son  of  Zacharias, 
of  the  house  of  Aaron,  he  might  purify  the  unclean. 
Nor  would  they  have  referred  such  purifications  of 
constant  occurrence  to  the  Christ,  or  to  Elias,  or  to 
the  prophet.  The  most  cursory  glance  over  the  his- 
tory shows  that  the  Pharisees  did  not  imagine  that 
John  was  performing  the  requisite  ablutions  of  the 
Mosaic  law. 

The  dispute  about  purifying  will  confirm  this  view 
of  the  subject :  "  Then  there  arose  a  question  between 
some  of  John's  disciples,  and  the  Jews,  about  purify- 
ing. And  they  came  and  said  unto  him,  Rabbi,  he 
that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou 
barest  witness,  behold,  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all 
men  come  to  him.""  The  purifying  here  mentioned 
was  apparently  baptism.  They  disputed  about 
purifying,  and  brought  the  account  of  what  they 
imagined  was  a  rival  baptism  to  John ;  but  if  there 
arose  a  question  between  John's  disciples  and  the 
Jews  about  baptism,  there  must  have  been  some 
previous  opinions  on  the  subject  prevalent  among 
them.  That  they  regarded  baptism  as  a  badge  or 
profession  of  discipleship,  is  a  conclusion  to  which 
we  are  obviously  conducted  by  the  history.  "  After 
these  things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciples  into  the 
land  of  Judea ;  and  there  he  tarried  with  them,  and 
baptized."*  You  will  observe  that  this  baptism  of 
Jesus  was  in  Judea.  "And  they  came  unto  John, 
and  said  unto  him,  Rabbi^  he  that  was  with  thee 

«  John  iii.  25,  26.  *  John  iii.  22. 
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beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  barest  witness, 
behold,  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all  men  come  to 
him."  Those  who  were  baptized  by  Jesus,  were 
evidently  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  professing  to  be 
his  disciples.  That  John  so  understood  them,  we 
infer  from  his  reply,  in  which  he  avows  his  joy  that 
all  men  were  becoming  the  disciples  of  Jesus :  "  He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  The  narrative 
is  continued,  although  unfortunately  interrupted  in 
the  midst  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  chapter : 
"  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees 
had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  dis- 
ciples than  John,"  (the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees  was 
that  their  baptism  was  the  sign  of  discipleship,)  **  he 
left  Judea,  and  departed  again  into  Galilee."*'  His 
leaving  Judea,  to  avoid  the  observation  of  the  Phari- 
sees, who  were  jealous  of  his  rising  influence,  shows, 
even  if  the  narrative  be  not  quite  decisive,  that  the 
baptism  of  more  disciples  than  John  was  the  baptism 
referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  inference  is, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees,  our  Lord  by  his 
baptism,  or  by  that  of  the  apostles  under  his  sanction, 
received  the  multitudes  who  resorted  to  him  as  his 
disciples ;  that  is,  the  baptism  of  John,  and  of  our 
Lord,  was  understood  by  the  Jews  to  be  proselyte 
baptism. 

I  have  explained  this  narrative,  on  the  supposition 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  received  text ;  but  there  is  a 
various  reading,  which  Griesbach,  Tischendorf,  Lach- 

«  John  iv.  1—3. 
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mann,  and  other  critics  prefer,  and  which  is  supported 
by  a  preponderance  of  authority  so  decided^  as  to 
command  our  attention/  It  is,  ^^  There  arose  a 
question  between  some  of  John's  disciples  and  a  Jew, 
about  purifying."  If  this  reading  be  received,  our 
inference  from  the  narrative  is  not  materially  affected. 
This  Jew  was  probably  one  who  had  been  baptized, 
or  was  about  to  be  baptized,  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
and  with  whom,  it  is  probable,  the  disciples  of  John 
remonstrated  for  preferring  another  baptism,  and  then 
carried  the  question  to  their  master,  who  answered, 
"  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  Whatever 
be  the  true  reading,  the  feict  is  clear,  the  Pharisees 
regarded  the  baptism  of  Christ,  not  as  a  legal  purifi- 
cation, but  as  a  sign  of  discipleship ;  and  therefore, 
when  they  heard  of  the  number  whom  he  baptized, 
he  prudently  retired,  to  avoid  their  jealousy  and  oppo- 
sition, into  Galilee,  where  their  influence  was  not  so 
powerful. 

I  may  adduce,  in  confirmation  of  these  remarks, 
the  preaching  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  A 
promiscuous  crowd  of  foreign  Jews,  from  every  nation 
under  heaven,  came  together,  and  were  amazed  as 
they  heard  "  every  man  in  his  own  tongue  wherein 
he  was  born,  Parthian  s,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and 
the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  and  Cap- 

«  Griesbach'e  note  is,  'laudaiov.  ABELS  (St.  ir)  17,  25, 33,  36,  42, 
57,64,72,  89,91,  106,  108,  116,  127,  131,  142,  145,  157,236. 
Ev.  1,  2,  3,  5,  19,  24,  40,  al.  53,  et  Barber  6,  Mt.  BV.  al.  16. 
Fragm.  Aldin.  Ed.  Syr.  utr.  Pers.  p.  Eus.  Cyr.  Chrys.  (etiam  in  Mt. 
6  codd.)  Nonn.  Euthym.  Theophyl.  Schol.  in  cod.  34. 
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padocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene, 
and  strangers  at  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes 
and  Arabians."**  To  this  crowd  of  foreigners,  from 
countries  so  various  and  remote  from  each  other, 
speaking  so  many  different  languages,  and  ignorant 
of  their  fieithers'  tongue,  sojourning  in  Jerusalem  only 
during  the  few  weeks  from  the  passover  to  the  Pen- 
tecost, (many  of  them  having  probably  made  the 
pilgrimage  but  once  in  their  lives,)  Peter  said,  "  Re- 
pent and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you."  He  assumed 
that  they  all  knew  the  meaning  of  baptism.  It  seems 
to  have  been  with  them  an  old  and  familiar  rite ;  as, 
even  if  it  were  probable  that  on  the  same  day  they 
would  have  submitted  to  a  ceremony,  of  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  which  they  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge whatever,  the  terms  of  the  address  imply  that 
they  were  already  well  acquainted  with  its  adminis- 
tration. There  was  no  need  of  delay  in  order  to 
expound  the  nature  or  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony, 
for  "  they  that  gladly  received  the  word  were  baptized, 
and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them  about 
three  thousand  souls." 

If,  however,  these  passages  should  not  be  thought 
sufficient  to  prove  that  Jewish  teachers  usually  bap- 
tized their  disciples,  they  may  afford  at  least  a  good 
test  of  the  value  of  rabbinical  authorities  upon  the 
subject,  and  therefore  to  those  authorities  I  have 
now  to  solicit  your  attention. 

•  Acts  ii.  8—11. 
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That  Jewish  writers  of  an  early  age,  assert  that 
it  was  the  uniform  practice  of  their  nation,  and  had 
been  for  a  long  time,  to  baptize  all  proselytes,  is 
indisputable;  although  it  has  been  said  by  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  a  proselyte  baptism  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  that  their  authority  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  decide  this  controversy.  If,  however, 
they  are  found  to  agree  with  the  New  Testament,  in 
the  particulars  in  which  they  can  be  compared ;  as 
they  assuredly  did  not  copy  from  it,  nor  would  they 
make  the  slightest  attempt  to  produce  a  coincidence 
with  it  J  the  presumption  is,  that  they  understood  the 
subject  on  which  they  were  writing,  and  are  so  far 
credible  witnesses  of  the  facts  concerning  which  the 
comparison  with  the  New  Testament  cannot  be 
continued.  I  propose  the  argument  thus :  If  the 
testimony  of  the  rabbinical  writers  on  the  subject  of 
proselyte  baptism  be  found  true  in  every  particular 
in  which  it  can  be  brought  to  the  test  of  Scripture, 
the  presumption  is,  that  it  is  also  credible  in  those 
particulars  in  which  it  cannot  be  brought  to  the  same 
test.  The  value  of  this  testimony  is  further  confirmed, 
if  we  notice  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  with  which 
they  regarded  the  Christian  Scriptures,  notwithstand- 
ing the  coincidence;  and  the  Christian  sacraments, 
notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  their  own  practice. 

Ancient  Jewish  writers  distinctly  and  expressly 
state,  that  every  convert  to  the  faith  of  their  nation 
was  received  by  baptism,  as  a  proselyte  to  their 
religion.  Their  authority  is  incontrovertible  proof  of 
the  practice  at  the  time  they  wrote,  and  they  ascribe 
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it  to  a  remote  age  of  their  ancestors.  The  passages 
may  be  found  in  Selden,  in  Lightfoot,  in  Schoettgen, 
in  Wetstein,  in  Leusden,  in  Hammond,  and  in  other 
critics,  who  illustrate  the  New  Testament  from  rab- 
binical writings.**  According  to  these  authorities, 
proselytes,  both  men  and  women,  with  their  house- 
holds, were  initiated  into  Judaism  by  baptism. 
"  Thus,"  says  the  Talmud  of  Babylon,  "  a  person  is 
not  a  proselyte  until  he  be  both  circumcised  and 
baptized.***  Or  to  give  the  whole  dispute  of  the  gloss, 
"'A  proselyte  that  is  circumcised  and  not  baptized, 
what  of  him  ? '  R*  Eliezer  saith,  *  Behold  he  is  a 
proselyte,  for  so  we  find  concerning  our  fathers,  that 
they  were  circumcised,  but  not'  baptized.'  '  One  is 
baptized,  but  not  circumcised;  what  of  him?'  R* 
Joshua  saith,  *  Behold  he  is  a  proselyte,  for  so  we 
find  concerning  the  maid-servants,  who  were  bap- 
tized.' But  the  wise  men  say,  ^  Is  he  baptized  and 
not  circumcised  ?  or  is  he  circumcised  and  not  bap- 
tized? He  is  not  a  proselyte  until  he  be  both 
circumcised  and  baptized.'  "*  According  to  the  same 
Talmud,  heathen  women  were  baptized.  "  One  bap- 
tizeth  a  heathen  woman  in  the  name  of  a  woman*;  we 
can  assert  that  is  rightly  done ;"  which  is  explained 
in  the  gloss  to  mean,  that  if  the  baptism  of  purifica- 


*  It  is  proper  to  state,  that,  in  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  oriental 
literature,  I  depend  for  the  correctness  of  the  rabbinical  citations  of 
this  lecture  upon  the  above  authorities. 

*  Talmud  in  Jevamoth,  cap.  iv.  See  Lightfoot^s  Harmony  on  Luke 
iii.  Works  UI.  38. 

*  Lightfoot's  Works,  xi.  56.     Ed.  Pitman. 
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tion,  appropriate  to  Jewish  women,  ("  in  the  name 
of  a  woman/')  were  administered  without  the  baptism 
of  proselytism,  it  would  be  sufficient,  because  hea- 
then women  were  not  purified  as  were  the  Jewish/ 
According  to  this  authority  of  the  Babylonish 
Talmud,  the  baptism  of  purification  and  the  baptism 
of  proselytism,  were  different  services,  as  indeed  is 
abundantly  evident  from  other  references.  With  the 
Babylonian  agrees  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  which  says 
that  a  proselyte  must  be  baptized  before  three  wit- 
nesses, that  they  do  not  baptize  a  proselyte  at  night, 
and  that  they  were  not  baptized  until  the  wound  of 
circumcision  was  healed.^  In  accordance  with  both 
Talmuds  is  the  testimony  of  Maimonides,  the  great 
authority  in  Jewish  customs.  "  Whenever/*  he 
says,^  ^^  a  heathen  will  come  and  be  joined  to  the 
covenant  of  Israel,  and  place  himself  under  the 
wings  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  take  the  yoke  of 
the  law  upon  him,  voluntary  circumcision,  baptism, 
and  oblation  are  required  of  him ;  but  if  the  pro- 
selyte be  a  woman,  baptism  and  oblation." 

"  The  sanhedrim  received  not  proselytes  in  the  days 
of  David  and  Solomon :  not  in  the  days  of  David, 
lest  they  should  betake  themselves  to  proselytism, 
out  of  fear  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  nor  in  the 
days  of  Solomon,  lest  they  should  do  so  by  reason 
of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.  And  yet  abundance 
of  proselytes  were  made  in  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon   before   private  men ;    and  the  great  san- 

*  Lightfoot,  xi.  54.       ^  Lightfoot  supra,       ^  Lightfoot,  xi.  55. 
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hedrim  was  full  of  care  about  this  business,  for  they 
would  not  cast  them  out,  because  they  were  baptized.** 
Again  he  says,  **  At  this  time,  when  there  is  no 
sacrifice,"  (that  is,  when  sacrifices  cannot  be  pre- 
sented on  account  of  the  demolition  of  the  temple,) 
'*  they  must  be  circumcised  and  baptized ;  and  when 
the  temple  shall  be  rebuilt,  they  are  to  bring  the 
sacrifice."  Again,  "  As  they  circumcise  and  baptize 
strangers,  so  do  they  circumcise  and  baptize  servants 
that  are  received  from  the  heathen  into  the  name  of 
servitude,"  that  is,  to  be  slaves.  The  Mishna,  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  traditions,  mentions  a  dis- 
pute about  proselyte  baptism  between  the  two  famous 
schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  whether  a  proselyte 
might  eat  the  passover  on  the  evening  in  which  he 
was  baptized;  and  a  custom  is  generally  of  some 
standing,  before  it  gives  rise  to  controversy.**  Other 
passages  might  be  cited,  but  they  are  precisely  of  the 

*  Tract  Pesahhim,  c.  viii.  §  8.  The  words,  as  translated  by  Prof. 
Stuart,  Bib.  Rep.  April  1833,  are,  "  As  to  a  proselyte,  who  becomes  a 
proeelyte  cto  the  eyening  of  the  passover,  the  followers  of  Shammai  say, 
Let  him  be  baptized,  and  let  him  eat  the  passover  in  the  evening  ;  but 
the  disciples  of  HiUel  say,  He  who  separates  himself  from  the  prepuce, 
separates  himself  from  a  sepulchre."  On  these  words  Prof.  Stuart, 
who  apposes  the  view  we  adopt,  says  most  imfairly,  '*  The  authority 
of  the  more  dominant  party,  then,  at  the  time  when  the  Mishna  was 
written,"  (that  is  the  school  of  Hillel,)  "  decided  that  baptism  was 
not  a  complete  initiatory  rite,  even  after  circumcision."  It  is  evident 
the  whole  dispute  respected  the  propriety  of  the  novice  of  a  day's 
standing  eating  the  passover.  The  objection  was  founded  on  the 
undeanness  of  a  Grentile  state  not  being  immediately  removed  by 
circumcision.  With  more  reason,  therefore,  might  the  learned  pro- 
fessor have  contended  that  circumcision  was  not  thought  to  be  a 
complete  initiatoiy  rite. 
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same  import,  and  neither  afford  illustration  nor  confer 
authority  upon  those  which  I  have  adduced. 

We  have  seen  that  both  the  Talmuds  and  Maimo- 
nides  repeatedly  assert,  that  the  baptism  of  proselytes 
was  the  ancient  and  universal  practice  of  the  Jews ; 
although  we  are  not  concerned  to  trace  it  higher  than 
the  tradition  of  the  elders  which  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord.  The  question  is,  Of  what  value  are 
these  authorities  in  determining  the  practice?  It 
would  be  uncandid  not  to  state,  that  several  scholars 
of  great  name,  as  Dr.  Owen,  Carpzov,  Lardner, 
Doddridge,  Van  Dale,  in  his  history  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  baptisms,  Ernesti,  Paulus,  De  Wette,  Stuart, 
and  others,  either  deny  or  doubt,  that  the  baptism  of 
proselytes  was  prevalent  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ainsworth,  Selden,  Buxtorf, 
Ughtfoot,  Schoettgen,  Wetstein,  Hammond,  Wotton, 
Jahn,  Michaelis,  Mosheim,  Kuinoel,  Neander,  Gieseler, 
and  many  others,  maintain  that  such  baptisms  were 
observed  and  sanctioned  at  an  earlier  period,  and  this 
we  believe  is  the  prevalent  opinion  of  theologians. 
We  must,  however,  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  evidence. 

There  is  one  inquiry  which,  although  it  does  little 
for  the  argument,  ought  not  to  be  entirely  passed 
over.  Is  there  any  confirmation  of  these  Jewish 
authorities  in  heathen  or  in  ecclesiastical  writers? 
We  must  confess,  that  of  direct  confirmation  we  can 
find  nothing  very  satisfactory.  The  most  important 
passage  is  in  Arrian's  Discourses  of  Epictetus,  in 
which  the  latter  is  represented  as  blaming  those  who, 
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professing  to  be  philosophers,  do  not  live  philosophic- 
ally. He  says,  "  Do  you  not  perceive  on  what  terms 
a  man  is  called  a  Jew,  a  Syrian,  or  an  Egyptian  ? 
When  we  see  a  man  inconsistent  with  his  principles, 
we  say  he  is  not  a  Jew,  but  only  pretends  to  be  so ;  but 
when  he  has  received  the  impression  of  one  baptized 
and  professed,  he  is  then  really  a  Jew,  and  is  called 
so.  Even  so  we  are  counterfeit  baptists,  in  word 
.Jews,  but  in  fact  something  else."*'  I  cannot  but 
observe  the  resemblance  in  the  expression  to  a  phrase 
in  Maimonides,  who  says  of  the  proselyte,  "  when 
he  has  heard  the  commands  of  the  law,  he  dips  him- 
self, and  comes  up^  and  behold  he  is  an  Israelite  in  all 
things."  Arrian  says  of  the  baptized,  "  he  is  in 
reality  (rw  oi^i)  a  Jew." 

This  testimony  is  more  ancient  than  the  existing 
compilations  called  the  Talmuds,  although  it  is 
certain  that  their  contents  were  collected  from  the 
still  older  traditions  of  the  scribes.  Arrian  wrote 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  120  or  130  j  and  if  he 
fiuthfuUy  preserved  the  words  of  his  master  Epictetus, 
this  testimony  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century.*  If  at  that  time  the 
Jews  commonly  baptized  their  proselytes,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  they  did  so  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

•  "  'OtAi'  tf  avaXafijj  r6  ndBot,  t6  tov  PtPa/xfifvov  Koi  riprjfuvov,  r&re  Koi 
cirri  ry  ^w,  Koi  Koktinu  *Iovdaco9.  Oura>  koi  ^/xctf  irapa^anrioTtu*  \oy^ 
fup  lovdauHt  ipy^  dc  flfXXot."  Some  critics  would  read  rrfpiTjprjfiivov, 
circumcised,  but  this  is  only  conjecture,  however  plausible.  If  it  were 
the  true  reading,  the  passage  would  be  decisive  in  favour  of  our 
view  of  Jewish  baptism,  as  it  could  not  be  referred  to  Christians. 

*  According  to  Le  Clerc,  a.d.  104;  to  Lardner,  109. 

K 
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We  are  however  not  quite  certain  whether  Epictetus 
or  Arrian,  whichever  of  the  two  furnished  the  expres- 
sion, did  not  by  the  Jew  mean  the  Christian,  since 
Christians  were  sometimes  regarded  as  a  sect  of  the 
Jews.  As  this  is  possible,  although  I  think  not  very 
probable,  I  dare  not  confidently  adduce  the  passage 
in  support  of  the  rabbinical  authority,*' 

Wall  cites  some  passages  from  the  Fathers  to 
prove  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  Jewish, 
baptism  of  proselytes ;  but  I  must  confess  they  are 
not  very  important.  The  Fathers  generally  held  the 
opinion,  that  Moses  baptized  the  Jewish  people  pre- 
viously to  the  giving  of  the  law,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Cyprian,*  in  Gregory  Nazianzen,*  in  Chrysostom,' 
and  in  Basil,'  who  contrasts  the  three  baptisms  of 

'  The  following  passage,  from  Tacitus,  respecting  Jewish  proseljrtes, 
has  been  introduced  into  this  controversy. — Transgressi  in  morem 
eorum  idem  usurpant  :  nee  quicquam  prius  imbuuntur,  quam  con- 
temnere  Deos,  exuere  patriam,  parentcs,  liberos,  fratres,  vilia  habere 
(Hist.  V.  5.)  Those  who  pass  over  to  their  (the  Jews')  mode  of  life, 
observe  the  same  customs,  nor  are  they  imbued  with  anything  sooner 
than  to  despise  the  gods,  to  renounce  their  country,  to  hold  in  no 
regard  their  parents,  children,  and  brethren.  The  passage,  so  far  as 
I  can  perceive,  has  no  connexion  with  the  subject.  Prof  Stuart  says, 
''  This  last  phrase  may  be  thus  translated  :  Nor  are  they  imbued, 
before  they  despise  the  gods,  renoimce  their  country,  etc."  Bib. 
Repository,  April,  1833,  p.  349.  By  what  ingenious  contrivance  it 
may  be  so  translated,  the  worthy  professor  does  not  inform  ub.  The 
words  "  to  renounce  their  country,  to  hold  in  no  regard  their  parents, 
their  children,  their  brethren,"  may  be  thought  to  contain  some 
allusion  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  adoption  or  new  birth,  on 
becoming  a  son  of  Abraham — ^having  a  new  coimtry,  new  parents, 
new  connexions. 

*  Cyp.  Ep.  73.      ^  Orat.  39.      **  Hom.  Ixxiv.      «  Orat.  in  Bap. 
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Moses,  of  John,  and  of  Christ.  TertuUian,"  speaking 
of  heathen  lustrations,  as  of  the  washings  in  the 
sacred  rites  of  Isis,  the  making  expiation  by  the 
sprinkling  of  houses,  temples,  and  cities,  the  baptisms 
at  the  games  of  Apollo,  and  those  at  Eleusis,  the 
cleansings  from  murder  by  water,  says,  "We  recognise 
the  zeal  of  the  devil  imitating  the  things  of  God,  when 
he  performs  baptism  upon  his  own  people."  Wall 
thinks  that  TertuUian  must  refer  to  Jewish  baptism, 
because  Christian  baptism  was  not  instituted  so  early 
as  these  heathen  washings,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  imitated  by  the  devil  in  his  rites  of  purification. 
But  this  reasoning  is  not  conclusive.  The  Fathers 
ascribed  (correctly  or  incorrectly,  I  leave  your 
last  lecturer  to  determine,  as  more  fisimiliar  with 
the  subject,)*  some,  although  a  limited  degree  of 
foreknowledge  to  the  demons.  They  knew  the 
symbols,  but  not  the  sacred  truths  of  the  mysteries. 
Tertullian,  therefore,  might  mean,  as  there  is  little 
doubt  he  did,  that  the  devil  anticipated  the  Chris- 
tian rite,  and  so  pre-occupied  the  minds  of  men 
with  the  rival  baptism.  Such  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  prevalent  opinion  of  the  early  Christians.  I 
think,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inference  of 
the  learned  bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  Tertullian  knew 
nothing  of  Jewish  baptism,  is  exceedingly  preca- 
rious. From  the  words  of  Tertullian,  "  His  disciples 
baptized  with  the  same  baptism  as  John,  for  let  no 

«  De  Bap.  c.  v. 

*  I  gladly  allude  to  the  valuable  work  of  the  Eev.  Walter  Scott, 
on  "  The  Agency  of  Evil  Spirits." 
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one  suppose  it  was  with  any  other,  because  there 
doth  not  exist  any  other,  save  that  of  Christ  after- 
wards,"" Dr.  Kaye  says,  "  We  may  fairly  infer,  that 
Tertullian  knew  no  baptisms  connected  with  the 
Divine  dispensation,  except  those  of  John  and 
Christ."*  To  this  mference  I  reply,  that  as  the  bap- 
tism of  proselytes  had  no  connexion  with  the  subject, 
seeing  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  during  our  Lord's 
ministry,  baptized  only  Jews,.  Tertullian  evidently 
meant,  that  there  was  no  other  baptism  in  existence 
which  the  disciples  could  have  administered  during 
the  life  of  Jesus  to  the  Jews  who  believed  in  him, 
than  that  of  John.* 

The  Ethiopic  version  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel, 
renders  the  passage,  ^^  Ye  compass  sea  and  land  to 
make  a  proselyte,  and  when  ye  have  made  him," 
&c., — *^  to  baptize  a  proselyte,  and  when  ye  have 
baptized  him,"  &c.  It  is  therefore  inferred  that 
the  Ethiopic  translator  believed  that  the  Pharisees 
baptized   their  proselytes,   and    so   considered    the 

«  De  Bapt.  c.  xi.    *  Eccles.  History,  illus.  from  Tertullian,  p.  439. 

<^  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  having  asserted 
that  circumcision  is  not  necessary  for  Christians,  adds,  "  Nor  have  we 
received  that  useless  baptism  of  the  cisterns/'  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  connexion  of  baptism  with  circumcision  intimates  a  reference 
to  the  proselyte  baptism  of  the  Jews.  The  inference,  however, 
appears  to  me  very  precarious,  as  the  allusion  might  have  been,  and 
I  think  evidently  was,  to  some  of  the  divers  baptisms  of  the  Je¥r8. 
So  when  Trypho  is  asked  what  of  the  Mosaic  law  he  believed  to  be 
necessary,  he  replied,  "  To  keep  the  sabbath,  and  to  be  circumcised, 
and  to  observe  the  new  moons,  and  to  be  baptized,  having  touched 
anything  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses,  or  having  been  in  a  public 
assembly/* 
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making  and  baptizing  a  proselyte  the  same  thing. 
The  Ethiopic  version,  however,  is  not  earlier  than  the 
fourth  century;  and  the  translator,  who  was  a 
Christian,  might  possibly,  without  adverting  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews,  have  been  accustomed  to  speak 
of  making  a  proselyte  as  baptizing  him.  Whether 
this  be  probable,  or  whether  the  Ethiopian  believed 
that  the  Jews  baptized  their  proselytes,  I  will  not 
venture  to  determine,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence. 
These  allusions  can  afford  but  very  slight  confirma- 
tion of  the  rabbinical  authorities.  We  therefore 
propose  the  question  fairly.  What  is  the  value  of 
those  authorities,  unsupported  by  any  confirmation 
except  what  we  derive  from  their  coincidence  with 
Scripture  ? 

On  the  age  of  the  Talmuds,  little  need  be  said. 
That  the  Mishna  was  arranged  in  the  second  century, 
and  contains  the  traditions  of  the  elders  prevalent  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.*  Those  traditions,  so  carefully  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  Jews,  for  which  they  were  exceedingly 
zealous,  could  not  have  been  materially  altered  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  though 
they  probably  received  continued  accumulations,  yet 
all  their  principal  doctrines  must  have  been  faithfully 
preserved.     Especially  it    is    not  probable   that  so 

«  Dr.  Prideatix  considers  the  date  of  the  Mishna  to  be  about  a.d. 
150,  Lardner  180,  Lightfoot  190.  A  few  years  earlier  or  later  in 
no  d^ree  aflfect  the  argument.  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkadosh,  its  reputed 
compiler,  is  said  by  Wagenseil  to  have  died  about  190;  or  according 
to  others,  220. 
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remarkable  a  custom  as  the  baptism  of  proselytes 
should  have  grown  into  authority  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  The  Gemara  of  the  Jerusalem 
and  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  or  comments  on  the 
Mishna,  were  collected  in  the  next  two  or  three 
centuries.  Maimonides  lived  about  eleven  hundred 
years  after  Christ. 

The  argument  may  be  thus  stated.  That  the  bap- 
tism of  proselytes  was  the  authorised  practice  of  the 
Jews ;  that  is,  of  the  Pharisees ;  of  all  who  submitted 
to  rabbinical  authority  ;  that  is,  of  almost  the  whole 
race,  at  the  time  of  the  collection  of  the  Talmuds, 
and  we  might  add,  even  of  the  Mishna,  their  earliest 
part,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  unquestionable,  for  it  is  only 
dishonest  evasion  to  identify  the  baptism  of  proselytes 
with  the  divers  baptisms,  the  legal  ablutions  of  the 
Jews.  That  this  baptism  was  the  emblem  of  purifi- 
cation we  allow ;  but  then,  as  it  is  most  manifest,  it 
was  purification  from  the  uncleanness  of  heathenism, 
not  from  the  defilements  of  the  law.  Nor  is  it  any- 
thing to  the  purpose  to  say  that  the  rabbinical 
writers  were  the  most  absurd  and  doting  scribblers 
who  ever  put  pen  to  parchment.  It  is  very  easy  and 
very  foolish  to  select  from  the  Talmuds  most  ridiculous 
stories.  I  do  not  cite  history  from  the  Talmuds,  or  I 
should  produce  the  actual  baptism  of  Roman  soldiers, 
who  while  the  temple  was  standing,  were  made  pro- 
selytes. The  question  is.  Did  they  know  the  customs 
of  their  own  nation,  and  the  traditions  of  their  own 
elders  ?  In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  Pharisees  had 
made  void  the  law  by  their  traditions.     Were  not 
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these  traditions  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  men  who 
sat  in  the  sacred  chair  of  Moses,  and  were  they 
not  scrupulously  preserved  by  their  descendants, 
who  were  exceedingly  zealous  for  the  ritual  of  the 
elders  ? 

The  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Pharisees,  so  far  as  they  can  be  compared^ 
exactly  correspond  with  the  representation  of  the 
Talmuds.  The  parallel  on  all  subjects  of  custom 
and  tradition,  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  dispute.  To 
adduce  a  few  instances,  is  not  to  do  justly  with  the 
argument,  as  may  be  seen  on  consulting  any  expositor 
who  illustrates  the  New  Testament  from  rabbinical 
writings.  What  chapter  in  the  Gospels  does  not 
admit  of  illustration  from  Jewish  authorities  ?  How- 
ever this  may  appear,  I  would  ask  any  candid  person, 
is  it  probable  that  the  Jews,  with  their  well-known 
abhorrence  of  the  Gospel,  would  have  adopted  the 
rite  of  baptism,  after  it  had  become  the  universal  and 
accredited  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith? 

Of  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  Jews  regarded 
the  early  Christians,  as  every  reader  knows,  ecclesias- 
tical history  supplies  the  most  abundant  evidence. 
At  the  martyrdom  of  Christians,  we  find  the  Jews, 
according  to  their  custom,  with  all  readiness  assist- 
ing :"  through  all  the  world  we  meet  messengers  from 
the  Jewish  authorities,  forbidding  their  countrymen 
to  hold  any  mtercourse  with  Christians:  in  every 
synagogue  we  hear  loud  and  bitter  calumnies  and 

•  Martyrium  S.  Polycarpi. 
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curses  cast  upon  the  despised  and  hated  Nazarenes : 
in  every  court  we  recognise  the  accent  of  Hebrew 
witnesses  bearing  false  testimony  against  the  morals 
and  good  order  of  the  Christians.*  Who  but  the  Jews 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  lower  orders  against 
the  early  Christians,  and  instigated  the  authorities  to 
punish  their  teachers  ?  Who  else  kindled  the  flames 
of  the  fiercest  persecutions,  and  raised  the  murderous 
cry,  To  the  lions  ?  Who  else  invented  and  promulgated 
the  infamous  calumnies  which  were  currently  reported 
of  the  disciples  of  Christ?  Who  else  told  the  mon- 
strous tales  of  the  nefarious  suppers,  and  the  feeding 
on  infants*  flesh,  and  the  horrible  incests  of  the 
nocturnal  assemblies  ?  The  sparks  of  every  persecu- 
tion were  fanned  in  the  synagogue;  the  breath  of 
every  foul  calumny  issued  from  that  malignant  source. 
Justin,  TertuUian,  every  apologist  is  our  witness. 
The  strength  of  our  argument  is  not  that  the  express 
authority  of  the  Talmuds  is  not  to  be  impeached  by 
a  few  passages  from  some  later  rabbins,  whom  Dr. 
Gale  summons  into  the  controversy,  but  that  the 
Jews,  who  abhorred  every  thing  Christian,  would  by 
no  means  have  adopted  the  distinguishing  rite  of  the 
Christian  church.  Had  not  the  baptism  of  proselytes 
been  authorised  before  the  time  of  Christ,  it  would 
not  have  been  afterwards  introduced  by  the  Pharisees 
and  zealots,  who,  in  their  ascendency  over  Israel, 
abhorred  and  despised  every  thing  belonging  to  the 

•  Just.  Mart.  Dial,  cuni  Try. 
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Gospel.  The  church  received  much  of  its  discipline 
and  order  from  the  synagogue,  but  when  did  the 
synagogue  deign  to  learn  anything  from  the  church  ? 
As  well  might  you  suppose  that  the  Pharisees  would 
have  erected  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  the  Beautiful 
gate  of  the  temple,  or  observed  the  supper  of  the 
Lord  in  the  service  of  the  passover,  or  lectured  in 
their  schools  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  among  the 
fooleries  of  the  Talmud,  as  that  they  would  have 
received  and  retained  the  rite  of  baptism  from  the 
despised  and  hated  sect  of  the  Nazarenes. 

The  only  plausible  objection  is,  that  the  baptism 
of  proselytes  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  Josephus  or 
Philo,  or  the  old  Targumists ;  but  every  person  con- 
versant with  historical  evidence,  must  have  observed 
how  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  any 
argument  founded  on  the  inere  negation  of  testimony. 
Proselyte  baptism  might  have  existed,  although  neither 
Philo  nor  Josephus,  neither  Onkelos  nor  Jonathan, 
nor  Joseph,  the  one-eyed  commentator,  has  men- 
tioned it.  Had  they  a  fair  occasion  to  mention  it  ? 
Josephus,  indeed,  speaks  of  proselytes  made  by 
circumcision ;  and  it  is  objected  that,  had  they  been 
baptized,  he  would  have  spoken  of  their  baptism. 
He  says  that  Hyrcanus,  having  subdued  Idumea, 
gave  the  inhabitants  leave  to  continue  in  their  coun- 
try, on  the  condition  of  their  being  circumcised,  and 
observing  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews.  They, 
therefore,  unwilling  to  be  expelled  their  native  land, 
received   circumcision,  and    lived    according  to    the 
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manner  of  the  Jews.**  And  again,  that  Aristobulus 
obliged  the  Itureans,  who  would  stay  in  the  land, 
to  be  circumcised,  and  to  live  according  to  the  customs 
and  laws  of  the  Jews.^  But  as  circumcision  was  the 
principal  rite  of  initiation,  Josephus  probably  con- 
sidered all  the  inferior  forms  as  sufficiently  implied, 
without  distinct  specification,  in  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  Jews.  He  merely  mentions  the  occa- 
sion of  compulsory  proselytism,  without  formally 
stating  the  manner  of  making  proselytes.  This, 
surely,  is  not  to  be  considered  good  evidence  in 
opposition  to  explicit  testimony  by  writers  treating 
expressly  on  the  subject.  Had  he  stated  expressly 
that  the  Idumeans  and  Itureans  were  baptized,  he 
would  have  added  nothing  important  to  his  history 
which  required  only  the  statement  of  the  fact,  not  the 
manner,  of  their  having  been  compelled  to  become 
Jews.  Such  negative  testimony  is  of  little  value. 
What  one  person  does  not  say,  is  a  very  poor  con- 
tradiction of  what  another  does  say.  But  this,  and 
nothing  else,  is  the  argument  from  the  silence  of 
Josephus.  With  as  much  plausibility  an  argument 
might  be  constructed  to  prove  that  Christians  did 
not  baptize,  if  the  silence  of  some  ancient  authors, 
who  say  nothing  upon  the  subject,  were  to  be  admits 
ted  as  good  authority  against  the  practice :  with  more, 
that  the  Jews  did  not  observe  circumcision^  seeing 
there  is  no  instance  recorded  of  the  practice  from 
Joshua  to  John  the  Baptist. 

«  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  c.  9.  *  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  c.  11. 
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There  is,  however,  in  Josephus  a  passage,  which 
will  show  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  that  baptism 
was  a  ceremony  for  proselytes,  even  on  their  leaving 
one  sect  of  the  Jews  and  joining  another.  He  says 
of  the  Essenes,  **If  any  one  desires  to  join  their  sect, 
he  is  not  immediately  admitted — but  when  he  hath 
given  evidence  that  he  can  observe  their  continence, 
he  approaches  nearer  to  their  way  of  living,  and  is 
made  a  partaker  of  their  waters  of  purification ;  yet 
he  is  not  then  admitted  to  live  with  them,  but  his 
disposition  is  tried  two  years  longer — and  they  then 
admit  him  into  their  society."**  It  cannot  be  said  that 
this  refers  to  the  daily  bathing  of  the  Essenes,  before 
their  common  meal,  because  the  proselytes  were  not 
permitted  to  live  with  them  in  their  common  abode 
until  two  years  afterwards,  and  especially  they  were 
not  permitted,  says  Josephus,  to  touch  their  common 
food  until  they  had  taken  the  solemn  oaths  of  initia- 
tion. But  even  if  it  were  so,  our  argument  remains 
unaffected, — the  use  of  the  water  of  purification  was 
so  important  a  part  of  the  process  of  admitting  a 
proselyte  as  to  be  expressly  mentioned. 

We  think  also  the  celebrated  passage  in  Josephus, 
respecting  John  the  Baptist,  if  its  genuineness  be 
admitted,  of  which  there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt, 
as  it  is  found  in  every  manuscript,  and  was  cited  as 
early  as  Origen,*  would  show  that  baptism  was  a 


•  Dc  Bel.  lib.  i.  c.  8,  §  7. 

*  Contra  Gels.  lib.  i.  §  47.     See  Lardner,  Jewish  and   Heathen 
Testimonies. 
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well-known  ceremony  among  the  Jews,  for  he  says, 
**  Herod  had  killed  him,"  (John,)  "  who  was  a  good 
man,  and  commanded  the  Jews  to  exercise  virtue, 
both  as  to  righteousness  towards  one  another,  and 
piety  towards  God,  and  so  to  come  to  baptism ;  for 
that  the  baptism  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  if  they 
made  use  of  it,  not  in  order  to  the  putting  away  of 
some  sins,  but  for  the  purification  of  the  body."* 
Had  he  believed  John  to  have  introduced  baptism, 
he  would  probably  have  adopted  a  different  phrase- 
ology in  speaking  of  the  first  persons  baptized. 

On  the  subject  of  Jewish  baptism,  I  am  disposed 
to  take  still  higher  ground,  and  to  say,  although  there 
was  no  positive  enactment  of  Moses*  law  according 
to  which  proselytes  from  the  Gentiles  were  baptized, 
yet  the  requirements  of  that  law  rendered  a  baptism, 
a  purification  by  water,  absolutely  necessary,  before 
a  Gentile  could  be  received  into  the  communion  and 
society  of  the  Jews.  If  this  were  the  fact,  Jewish 
baptism,  though  not  expressly  ordained  by  God, 
is,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  of  Divine  autho- 
rity. Whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  done, 
in  order  to  observe  a  command  of  God,  is,  in  effect, 
commanded,  as  well  as  the  deed  which  is  expressly 
enacted.  If  we  advert  to  the  ceremonial  pollutions 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
Gentile  nations,  without  a  single  exception,  were  per- 
petually unclean.  They,  without  scruple,  ate  the 
food,  and  touched  the  animals,  and  did  many  other 

"  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5,  §  2. 
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things  which  would  have  rendered  them  unfit  for  the 
association  of  the  Jews.  No  other  nation  under 
heaven  observed  the  Jewish  law  respecting  clean  and 
unclean  meats,  so  that  Michaelis**  and  other  writers 
maintain  that  the  great  object  of  the  distinction  of 
meats  was  to  preserve  the  Israelites  as  a  separate  and 
peculiar  people,  by  preventing  their  association  at 
table  with  the  men  of  any  other  nation.  The  man 
polluted  with  unclean  food  had  to  wash  his  clothes, 
or  to  bathe  himself;  the  man  who  had  touched  any 
creeping  thing,  which  the  Gentiles  touched  without 
hesitation^  was  forbidden  ^'  to  eat  of  the  holy  things, 
unless  he  wash  his  flesh  with  water."  The  man  who 
had  touched  a  corpse  was  to  purify  himself  on  the 
third  day,  baptize  from  the  dead,*  and  was  unclean 
if  the  water  of  separation  was  not  sprinkled  upon 
him.  Even  vessels,  polluted  with  unclean  food,  were 
to  be  broken  or  washed  with  water.  If  a  Jew,  there- 
fore, had  lived  among  the  Gentiles  but  a  single  day, 
he  would  have  been  ceremonially  unclean,  and  must 
have  been  purified  with  the  washing  of  water,  (as 
Judith  baptized  herself  every  night  at  the  fountain 
from  the  pollution  of  the  tent  of  Holofernes,)'  before 
he  could  have  been  permitted  to  enter  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Lord.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  Gentile, 
who  desired  to  associate  with  Israel,  to  be  received  into 
their  families,  to  sit  at  their  tables,  to  eat  their  holy 
things,  to  sacrifice  at  their  great  altar,  to  worship  in 


•  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  book  iv.  c.  iv.  part  1 ,  sect.  2. 
*  Sirach  xxxi.  25.  ""  Judith  xii.  7. 
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their  national  temple,  would  not  have  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  same  purification,  as  the  Jew  who 
returned  from  a  single  feast  in  the  house  of  a  Gen- 
tile? Would  not  the  spirit,  and  even  the  letter  of 
the  law,  require  this  purification  from  the  proselyte  ? 
Had  Peter  eaten  the  unclean  things  in  the  vessel  let 
down  from  heaven,  he  must  have  been  baptized  with 
water  before  he  could  have  attended  the  holy  services 
of  the  temple ;  and  would  not  the  same  purification 
be  required  from  Cornelius,  had  he  sought  to  become 
a  proselyte  to  Judaism?  Without  purification  by 
water,  it  would  seem  impossible  that  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  feed  upon  swine*s  flesh,  to  drink  blood;  to 
touch  unclean  animals,  and  to  live  carelessly  amidst 
the  polluted  things  of  idolatry,  could  have  been 
allowed  to  join  himself  to  Israel  and  to  celebrate  the 
holy  feasts.  That  first  purification  from  all  the 
uncleanness  of  the  heathen  mode  of  living,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  various  requirements  of  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  was  not  improbably  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
selyte baptism  of  the  rabbinical  writers.  A  Gentile 
presenting  himself  at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  temple 
was  unclean,  and  therefore,  he  must  have  been  puri- 
fied with  water  before  he  could  enter  the  sacred 
edifice.  Is  it  needful  to  add,  that  if  he  brought  his 
children  with  him,  to  present  them  before  the  Lord, 
as  they  like  himself  were  unclean,  like  himself  they 
must  have  been  baptized  ? 

On  comparing  the  particulars  which  we  gather 
from  the  Jewish  authorities  with  the  notices  of  bap- 
tism in  the  New  Testament,  we  find  a  remarkable 
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correspondence,  which  will  confirm  the  evidence  we 
have  adduced.  We  have  already  adverted  to  this 
test ;  let  us  now  examine  it,  as  it  will  illustrate  some 
particulars  which  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  discuss 
respecting  Christian  baptism.  The  passage  to  which 
the  Jewish  authorities  commonly  appealed  in  defence 
of  their  baptism  of  proselytes,  was  Numb.  xv.  16, 16  : 
"  One  ordinance  shall  be  both  for  you  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  also  for  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  with 
you,  an  ordinance  for  ever  in  your  generations :  as 
ye  are,  so  shall  the  stranger  be  before  the  Lord.  One 
law  and  one  manner  shall  be  for  you^  and  for  the 
stranger  that  sojourneth  with  you.*'  Maimonides 
citing  these  words  says,  "  As  it  is  written,  *  As  you 
are,  so  shall  the  stranger  be.*  How  are  you  ?  By 
circumcision,  and  baptism^  and  bringing  of  a  sacri- 
fice. So  likewise  the  stranger  through  all  genera- 
tions; by  circumcision^  and  baptism,  and  bringing 
of  a  sacrifice.*'*  The  inquiry  arises.  How  were  the 
Jews  baptized  ?  Maimonides  says,  '^  By  three  things 
did  Israel  enter  into  covenant,  by  circumcision,  and 
baptism,  and  sacrifice.  Circumcision  was  in  Egypt; 
baptism  was  in  the  wilderness,  just  before  the  giving 
of  the  law,  as  it  is  written,  *  Sanctify  them  to-day 
and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their  clothes.'"* 
So  according  to  the  Talmuds,  their  ancestors  entered 
into  covenant  with  God  by  circumcision,  baptism, 
and  sacrifice.*    The  doctrine  of  the  scribes  was,  that 

«  Tssture.  Biah.  c.  13.  See  Lightfoot  Hor.  Heb.  on  John  iii.     *  Ibid. 
^  See  Wall,  Lightfoot,   Hor.  Heb.  on   Matt.   ill.   and  John   iii. 
Selden  de  Sjned.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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the  whole  nation  was  baptized  into  Moses,  which 
baptism  sufficed  for  their  descendants,  and  as  it  was 
to  them,  so  must  it  be  to  the  stranger ;  that  is,  every 
proselyte  must  be  baptized  also.  Was  this  a  doc- 
trine as  ancient  as  the  time  of  our  Lord  ?  and  was  it 
in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  teaching  ?  Was  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  virtually  baptized,  as  the  rabbins 
taught,  before  they  entered  into  the  Mosaic  covenant? 
The  apostle  Paul  determines  this  question,  "  More- 
over, brethren,  I  would  not  that  ye  should  be  igno- 
rant, how  that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud, 
and  all  passed  through  the  sea,  and  were  all  baptized 
into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea.'***  The  argu- 
ment of  St.  Paul  evidently  implies  that  the  baptism  into 
Moses  was  an  important  religious  rite.  The  apostle 
was  about  to  warn  the  Corinthians  of  the  danger  of 
those  sins  of  which  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  were 
guilty,  especially  idolatry  and  fornication.  He  con- 
sidered that  by  their  sins  they  dishonoured  the  sacra- 
ments of  God,  and  so  provoked  him  to  wrath.  "  Ye 
cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils ; 
ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table  and  of  the 
table  of  devils.  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy  ? 
Are  we  stronger  than  he?"  The  apostle  evidently 
supposes  that  the  Corinthians  were  following  the 
example  of  the  Israelites,  who,  by  the  abuse  of  their 
religious  privileges,  did  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy. 
Of  their  privileges  he  enumerates  the  baptism  into 
Moses,  the  eating  of  the  same  spiritual  or  typical 

-  1  Cor.  X.  1,  2. 
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foody  the  drinking  the  same  spiritual  or  typical  drink 
of  the  rock,  which  was  Christ.  Treating  of  the  abuse 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  he  refers  to  the  typical  food 
and  drink  of  the  Israelites ;  surely  by  baptism  into 
Moses  he  must  mean  something  more  than  the  mere 
fact  of  passing  through  the  sea  and  under  the  cloud. 
Of  the  bare  fact,  if  it  had  not  a  spiritual,  a  sacra- 
mental meaning,  the  apostle  could  not  have  been  so 
anxious  the  Christians  should  be  informed,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  supplied  with  a  salutary  caution. 
He  could  not  have  referred  to  an  ordinary  affusion 
or  immersion,  whichever  the  baptism  might  have 
been,  but  to  some  affusion  or  immersion  of  a  typical 
or  sacramental  character,  like  the  baptism  of  the 
Christians,  for  the  introduction  of  an  event  of  no 
spiritual  import,  would  have  been  irrelevant  to  his 
argument.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  declares  that  the 
whole  nation  of  Israel  was,  previously  to  the  giving 
of  the  law,  baptized  into  Moses,  which  is  exactly 
the  doctrine  on  which  the  Jews  found  their  baptism 
of  proselytes.  The  apostle  indeed  seems  to  represent 
the  baptism  as  referring  to  the  cloud  and  the  sea; 
the  rabbins,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  ablution,  the 
sanctifying  themselves  and  washing  their  clothes  at 
the  foot  of  Sinai.  But  both  agree  that  the  whole 
nation  of  Israel  was,  previously  to  the  covenant  of 
Sinai,  baptized  into  Moses,  initiated  by  water  into 
the  religion  or  covenant  which  he  announced. 
According  to  the  Talmuds  and  according  to  St. 
Paul,  there  was  a  baptism  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
into  Moses. 
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Another  particular,  worthy  of  attention,  is,  the 
Jews,  as  we  have  already  obser\'ed,  considered  the 
baptized  proselyte  as  newly  born,  born  a  second 
time,  having  renounced  his  former  parents  on  be- 
coming one  of  a  new  nation.  Wall,  in  his  History 
of  Infant  Baptism^  asserts,  I  think,  too  much,  when 
he  says,  that  '*  the  baptism  of  a  proselyte  was  called 
his  regeneration,  or  new  birth."  I  can  find  no  pas- 
sage to  support  his  assertion.  The  proselyte  was 
represented  as  newly  born,  and  his  baptism  was 
undoubtedly  a  sign  of  his  proselytism,  an  indispens- 
able rite  by  which  it  was  accredited.  But  I  do  not 
know  that  the  baptism,  any  more  than  the  circumci- 
sion, or  any  other  act  in  the  admission  of  a  foreigner 
into  the  Jewish  church,  was  exclusively  called  the 
new  birth.  He  was  proselyted,  or  newly  bom,  by 
water  as  the  sign ;  but  the  proselytism,  not  the  bap- 
tism, was  his  new  birth. 

The  passages,  as  adduced  by  Lightfoot,  are  from 
the  Talmud.  "  If  any  one  become  a  proselyte,  he  is 
like  a  child  new  born;"**  and  from  Maimonides, 
"  The  Gentile  that  is  made  a  proselyte,  and  the  ser- 
vant that  is  made  free,  behold,  he  is  like  a  child  new 
born."*  The  proselyte,  therefore,  was  regarded  as 
introduced  into  new  connexions,  a  new  parentage, 
and  a  new  state.  He  became  a  child  of  Abraham, 
and  he  was  made  one,  so  far  as  external  privileges 
were  concerned,  by  circumcision  and  baptism.  We 
have  already  proposed  the  inquiry  hypothetically,  if 

"  Jevamoth,  fol.  62.  1;  92.  1. 

*  Maim.  Issixro  Biah.  c.  14.     (See  Lightfoot,  vol.  xii.  p.  255.) 
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this  were  the  language  of  the  Jewish  teachers,  would 
it  not  illustrate  the  words  which  our  Lord  addressed 
to  Nicodemus  ?  We  now  have  the  illustration.  The 
ruler  brought  to  Jesus  by  night  a  secret  confession 
of  his  faith,  which  our  Lord  would  not  receive.  John 
had  baptized  great  numbers  of  all  classes  with  the 
profession  of  the  new  doctrine;  the  disciples  of 
Christ  were  then  baptizing  still  greater  numbers,  but 
Nicodemus,  a  ruler  and  a  rabbi,  had  not  courage  to 
submit  to  the  baptismal  service.  Jesus  answered, 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  a  man  be 
born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Unless  he  become  a  proselyte 
by  baptism,  he  is  not,  ostensibly  and  as  entitled  to 
its  external  privileges,  a  member  of  that  kingdom; 
unless  he  become  a  convert  by  the  Spirit,  he  is  not, 
really  and  as  entitled  to  its  everlasting  rewards,  a 
member  of  that  kingdom.  To  be  completely  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ's  kingdom,  both  acknowledged  by  the 
church,  and  approved  of  God,  he  must  be  both  a 
baptized  and  a  converted  man.  That  such  is  the 
true  interpretation  of  these  words  of  our  Lord,  may 
be  inferred  from  several  considerations.  In  the  early 
ages  no  other  meaning  was  ever  assigned  to  the 
words.  "To  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit" 
was  the  double  baptism :  to  be  born  of  water  was  the 
external  sign,  the  outward  and  visible  baptism ;  to  be 
bom  of  the  Spirit,  the  inward  and  spiritual  ablution. 
Hence  Cyprian*  speaks  of  the  sons  of  God  as  born 
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from  each  sacrament,  both  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  other*  ecclesiastical  authorities  employ  similar 
language. 

No  other  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  passage 
has  ever  been  suggested.  If  to  be  born  of  water  was 
not  baptism,  what  was  it,  as  distinguished  from  the 
birth  of  the  Spirit? 

This  interpretation  exactly  applies  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Nicodemus.  He  hoped  in  his  timidity, 
or  probably  on  account  of  his  pharisaical  connexions, 
to  be  saved  without  confessing  Christ,  and  Jesus  would 
expose  the  vanity  of  his  hope.  The  badge  of  a  dis- 
ciple must  be  worn  by  Nicodemus ;  although  a  ruler, 
he  was  to  be  allowed  no  exemption  from  the  ordinary 
profession  of  the  members  of  Christ's  kingdom.  He 
must  take  up  his  cross  and  enter  the  kingdom  of  God, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  a  despised  publican 
or  a  polluted  Gentile. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected,  if  the  baptized  pro- 
selyte was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  new  born,  how 
should  the  ruler  in  Israel  reply  to  our  Lord,  "  How 
can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old  ?  Can  he  enter 
the  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb  and  be 
bom  ?"  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  Jews  looked  for- 
ward to  the  reign  of  Messiah,  as  a  time  of  peculiar 
glory  and  happiness  for  themselves  and  their  nation. 
The  kingdom  was  to  be  given  to  Israel.  Strange  to 
their  ears  was  the  announcement  of  then*  conversion. 
That  they  should  become  proselytes  to  another  faith, 

•  Hierom.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xvi.  4,  5. 
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and  so  be  baptized  and  regenerated,  was  a  new  and 
offensive  proposal.  Already  they  were  the  children 
of  Abraham — how,  like  the  Gentiles,  could  they  come 
into  the  new  relation  of  Israel,  and  be  introduced  into 
the  covenant  of  mercy  ?  Had  our  Lord  spoken  of  a 
Gentile  as  being  born  again,  Nicodemus  would  pro- 
bably have  understood  him  to  mean,  that  the  stranger 
had  become  a  proselyte,  a  new-born  child  of  father 
Abraham  ;  but  for  a  true  and  legitimate  son  of  Abra- 
ham, a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  a  master  in  Israel, 
in  whose  veins  every  drop  of  blood  flowed  pure  and 
nncontaminated  through  the  long  line  of  honourable 
ancestry  from  the  blessed  patriarchs — to  be  born 
again,  to  be  brought  into  a  new  relation,  to  acquire 
a  new  parentage  and  a  nobler  ancestry,  must  have 
appeared  as  inexplicable  a  mystery,  as  it  would  have 
been  for  a  man  to  be  born  again  of  his  mother  when 
he  was  old.  The  prejudice  of  the  Jew  was  deep  in 
the  proud  heart  of  the  rabbi,  and  he  replied,  "  How 
can  these  things  be  ?"  Was  he  to  renounce  the  de- 
scent from  Abraham?  Was  he  to  be  regarded  as 
the  son  of  a  stranger  ?  Why  should  a  child  of  Abra- 
ham seek  another  parent,  be  baptized  and  born  into 
another  family  ? 

There  is  another  particular,  in  which  the  analogy 
between  Jewish  and  Christian  baptism  may  be  ob- 
served by  those  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  house- 
hold, the  children  and  the  servants  of  the  family, 
were  baptized  in  the  apostolic  age,  when  the  head  of 
that  family  offered  himself  as  a  proselyte  for  baptism. 
This  I  believe  was  the  practice  yrU^^/j^^Kj^ttii  to 
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Jewish  and  to  Christian  proselytes  ;  but  at  present  I 
must  confine  myself  to  the  Jews.  The  bearing  of 
their  practice  upon  the  controversy  with  our  Baptist 
brethren,  must  be  reserved  until  we  enter  upon  that 
subject;  at  present  I  have  only  to  notice  the  evidence 
of  the  fact  itself,  which  may  be  thus  stated.  If  we 
would  know  whether  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
were  accustomed  to  baptize  the  children  of  proselytes, 
of  whom  can  we  inquire  but  of  the  ancient  expositors 
of  Jewish  rites,  or  what  can  we  consult  but  such 
religious  writings  of  the  nation,  as  the  accidents  of 
time  have  left  us  ?  These  expositors  may  have  been 
weak  and  foolish  men ;  these  writings  may  be  filled 
with  idle  tales  and  old  wives'  fables ;  but  to  ascertain 
a  matter  of  fact,  did  they  or  did  they  not  baptize  the 
children  of  proselytes,  who  else,  more  correctly  than 
they,  can  give  us  the  requisite  information?  We 
may  undoubtedly  use  a  wise  discretion  in  hearing 
them,  but  on  this  subject,  theirs  is  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  testimony,  which  can  be  procured ;  and  on  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  to  be  unexception- 
able. I  know  that  the  rabbinical  depositaries  of 
tradition  are  at  variance  with  the  ancient  law  of  God, 
and  if  they  were  not,  they  would  be  worthless  on 
this  question ;  for  our  Lord  expressly  says,  that  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  had  made  void  the  law  of  God 
by  the  traditions  of  the  elders ;  so  that  if  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Talmuds  were  entirely  consonant  with 
the  law  of  God,  they  could  not  be  the  traditions 
which  belonged  to  the  era  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
apostles.     We  have  already  seen,  and  any  one  who 
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will  consult  them,  or  consult  Schoettgen,  Lightfoot, 
Selden,  Wetstein,  Hammond,  and  others  who  furnish 
extracts  from  them,  may  see  more  extensively,  how 
in  their  corban  and  their  tithings,  their  everlasting 
washings  and  their  vain  repetitions,  and  every  other 
particular  noticed  in  the  gospels,  the  books  of  the 
Talmuds  correspond  with  the  traditions  of  the  elders 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  The  Babylonian  Talmud" 
says,  "  If  with  a  proselyte,  his  sons  and  daughters 
be  made  proselytes,  that  which  is  done  by  their 
father  redounds  to  their  good."  TheMishna  speaks  of 
a  proselyte  of  three  years  old,  which  is  thus  explained 
in  the  Gemara,  "  They  are  accustomed  to  baptize  a 
proselyte  in  infancy  upon  the  approval  of  the  con- 
sistory, for  this  is  for  his  good."  "  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  baptize,"  says  the  gloss,  "  if  he  have  not  a 
father,  and  his  mother  bring  him  to  be  proselyted, 
because  none  is  made  a  proselyte  without  circum- 
cision and  baptism."*  As  we  read  of  infants  being 
proselytes  and  of  the  privileges  of  infant  proselytes, 
and  especially  of  female  infants,  we  may  conclude, 
according  to  these  authorities,  that  if  such  had  not 
been  baptized  they  would  not  have  been  called  pro- 
selytes. Maimonides  also  says,^  "An  Israelite  that 
takes  a  little  heathen  child,  or  that  finds  a  heathen 
infant,  and  baptizes  him  for  a  proselyte,  behold  he 
is  a  proselyte !  The  person  who  baptizes  the  infant, 
acts  towards  him  the  part  of  a  father."     So  the  Jeru- 

«  Chetuboth,  c.  i.  fol.  11,  according  to  Lightfoot. 

*  See  Selden  de  Syned.,  and  Lightfoot^s  HarmflMr  op  John  i.  25. 

^  In  Ayadim,  c.  8. 
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salem  Talmud  treats  of  the  difference  of  baptizing  an 
infant,  which  has  been  found,  for  a  slave  or  for  a 
freeman/  From  these  authorities,  Lightfoot  infers^ 
that  among  the  Jews,  **  the  baptizing  of  infants  had 
been  a  thing  as  commonly  known  and  as  commonly 
used,  before  John's  coining  and  to  the  very  time  of 
his  coining,  as  any  holy  thing  that  was  used  among 
the  Jews;  and  they  were  as  well  acquainted  with 
infants'  baptism,  as  they  were  with  infants'  circum- 
cision."* Without  dealing  in  quite  so  summary  a 
way  with  rabbinical  testimony,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  examine  it  carefully. 

I  have  said  no  better  testimony  is  to  be  obtained ; 
let  it  be  added  that  there  is  no  contradictory  testimony 
whatsoever.  Neither  Josephus,  nor  Philo,  nor  the 
ancient  Targums,  supply  any  information  upon  the 
subject.  Both  Talmuds  agree,  the  glosses  corre- 
spond, and  Maimonides,  the  great  interpreter  of  Jewish 
law,  confirms  and  elucidates  the  Talmudists.  Tried 
by  every  test  we  can  applj%  the  rabbinical  writings 
give  a  true  account  of  the  traditionary  customs  which 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  The  baptism  of 
in&nt  proselytes  was  certainly  the  practice  of  the 
Jews  when  the  Talmuds  were  composed.  The  writers 
must  have  known  the  customs  of  their  own  nation  j 
besides,  these  rabbins  were  themselves  the  great 
autliorities  of  their  age,  and  their  writings,  surely 
in  accordance  with  their  own  practice,  must  have 
regulated   the   practice  of   the  whole   nation.     The 

•  Jevaniotli,  fol.  8.  4.  *  Harmony  on  John  i.  25. 
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men  whose  opinions  are  recorded,  were  in  their  day 
the  teachers  of  the  great  schools,  the  leaders  of  the 
great  sects,  the  authorities  whose  broad  phylacteries, 
long  prayers,  and  self-denying  fasts,  procured  the 
veneration  of  the  people,  and  conciliated  the  most 
faithful  regard  for  the  correct  preservation  of  their 
opinions  in  all  questions  of  importance^  civil  or 
ecclesiastical.  Nor  can  there  be  imagined  any  motive 
for  misrepresentation ;  much  less  was  it  possible, 
that  different  writers,  of  different  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, opposing  schools,  should  have  combined  to 
misrepresent  the  religious  rites  of  their  own  nation. 
But  if  in&nt  baptism  were  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  Jews  at  the  time  the  Talmuds  were  composed 
from  more  ancient  fragments,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
it  prevailed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord ;  for  subsequently, 
down  to  the  Talmuds,  the  religious  customs  of  the 
Jews  could  have  suffered  very  little  mutilation.  But 
further,  I  maintain,  if  the  baptism  of  proselytes  pre- 
vailed at  all  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
which  we  have  seen  it  must  have  done,  unless  we 
admit  the  most  improbable  supposition  that  they 
received  the  rite  from  the  Christians,  it  would  follow, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  even  if  we  had  no  testimony 
whatever  upon  the  subject,  that  the  children  of  pro- 
selytes were  baptized  in  their  infancy.  The  infant 
children  of  proselytes  were,  of  course,  circumcised. 
According  to  the  command  given  to  Abraham,  every 
male  child  must  have  been  circumcised  before  it  was 
numbered  with  the  people,  .^^^^tism  and  circum- 
cision accompanied  each 
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at  all,  the   inference  is  undeniable  that  they   were 
baptized  as  they  were  circumcised,  in  infancy.    Being 
circumcised,  they  were  deemed  proselytes,  and  there 
was  no  subsequent  time  in  which  they  could  have 
been    offered    for    baptism.     Numbered    with    their 
parents  in  infancy  among  the  children  of  Abraham, 
they  must  have  received  the  rites  of  initiation,  if  they 
received  them  at  all,  when  they  were  admitted  into  the 
visible  church  or  kingdom  of  Israel.     The  child  of  a 
Hebrew  was  initiated  in  infancy,  the  child  of  a  prose- 
lyte would  be  initiated  at  the  same  age.    How  should 
baptism  be  deferred  when  circumcision  was  performed? 
The  child,  as  well  as  the  parent,  would  need  to  be 
purified  from  the  uncleanness  of  "  living  as  do  the 
Oentiles."     Indeed,  among  the  Jews  there  was  no 
rite  peculiar  to  the  adult  proselyte.     According  to 
their  rule,  as  was  the  parent  so  was  the  child.     Inde- 
pendently,   therefore,    of  the  express   testimony   of 
their  authorities,  we  might  infer  that  the  Jews,  as 
they  circumcised,  so  they  baptized   the   infants  of 
proselytes,   and    received    the   household   with    the 
parents,  as  initiated  into  the  covenant  of  Abraham. 
The   probability  of   the  thing,   combined   with    the 
express  testimony  in  its  favour,  places  it,  we  think, 
beyond  any  reasonable  objection  or   doubt.     What 
bearing  the  Jewish  practice  has  upon  the  argument 
in  favour  of  infant  baptism  among  Christians,  must 
be  hereafter  considered. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  notice  the 
opinions  of  those  who  deny  that  the  Jewish  baptism 
of  proselytes  was  practised  as  early  as  the  time  of 
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our  Lord,  although  they  are  compelled  to  admit  it 
prevailed  two  or  three  centuries  later.  Dr.  Owen^ 
thinks  proselyte  baptism  was  introduced  by  the  rab- 
bins^ in  imitation  of  the  popular  baptism  of  John ; 
and  Prof.  Stuart*  says  this  "  is  not  improbable."  Few 
things  appear  to  me  more  improbable.  This  subse- 
quent introduction  does  not  explain  the  allusions  in 
the  gospels.  That  the  baptism  of  John  was  popular 
among  the  Jews,  is  certainly  a  strange  reason  to  assign 
for  the  institution  of  a  new  baptism  of  which  the  Jews 
could  not  be  participants,  confined  as  it  was  from  its 
very  nature  to  the  Gentiles,  as  they  only  could  offer 
themselves  to  be  proselyted.  If  the  rabbins  had  been 
emulous  of  the  popularity  of  John,  they  might  have 
followed  his  example  in  baptizing  the  house  of 
Israel. 

We  have  inferred  from  the  allusions  in  the  New 
Testament,  independently  of  rabbinical  authority, 
that  baptism  Was  a  rite  with  which  the  Jews,  in  the 
age  of  our  Lord,  were  very  well  acquainted.  To 
account  for  these  allusions,  another  hypothesis  has 
been  suggested  and  defended,  especially  in  Germany, 
by  those  theologians  who  deny  the  antiquity  of 
Jewish  proselyte  baptism.  They  suppose,  that  about 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  John,  there  was  a 
general  expectation  that  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah 
— the  Elias,  or  the  prophet,  would  purify  the  whole 
nation  by  baptism,  as  the  preparatory  rite  to  the 
reign  of  the  Son  of  David.     This,  it  is  thought,  was 
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the  doctrine  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.    Mosheim^ 
although  he  maintained  the  antiquity  of  proselyte 
baptism,  adopted  this  opinion;^  and  since  his  time  it 
has  been  received,  we  believe,   by  almost  all  who 
reject  the  views  we  have  defended  in  this  lecture.     It 
well  explains  the  allusions  in  the  gospels ;  and  if 
proselyte  baptism  was  unknown,  some  such  opinion 
must    have    prevailed    among    the    Pharisees,    who 
inquired.  Why  baptizest  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not 
Elias,   nor   the   prophet,  nor   Christ?     Were   I   an 
unscrupulous  pleader,  casting  about  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  lecture  in  search  of  the  theory  which 
would  best  sustain  my  own  opinion  on  the  question 
of  Paedobaptism,  I  should  certainly  have  selected  this 
hypothesis,  rather  than  the  one  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to   defend.     It   would,   I  think,   with  equal 
authority,    warrant   the   opinion   that  Paedobaptism 
was  practised  among  the  Jews,  and  would  confer 
upon  their  practice  a  sanction  and  importance  which, 
consistently  with  my  own  opinions,  I  have  not  ven- 
tured to  assert.     If  the  Jews  generally  expected  that 
the  precursor  of  the  Messiah  would  introduce  his 
reign  by  a  general  baptism,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  must  have  lived  among  them,  and 
to  its  inspiration  alone  an  expectation,  so  extraordi- 
nary and  so  well  confirmed  by  the  result,  must  be 
ascribed.     Whether  some  venerated  prophet,  dwelling 
in  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  like  Simeon  or  Anna, 
announced  the  evangelic  symbol  of  a  great  ablution, 

•  De  Rebus  ante  temp.  Const,  cent.  1,  §  5.     The  two  opinionB  are 
not  inconsistent. 
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or  whether  the  oracle,  moving  in  the  breast  of  some 
one,  like  Caiaphas,  being  high-priest  that  same  year, 
uttered  its  response,  or  where  or  how  the  prophecy 
came,  it  was  no  tradition  of  men^  no  mere  gloss 
of  the  scribes,  no  false  premonition  of  the  prince 
of  this  world.  The  precursor  did  baptize ;  but  this 
foreknowledge  was  too  high  for  the  Jews,  they 
could  not  have  attained  unto  it.  Even  if  this  ex- 
pectation were  of  human  origin,  God  accrediting 
it  by  sending  John  to  baptize,  conferred  upon  it 
a  sanction  little  less  than  divine.  If  such  was  the 
origin  of  baptism,  we  can  entertain  very  little  doubt, 
(forming  our  judgment  from  the  whole  character 
of  the  Jewish  ritual ;  and  from  what  else  can  we 
form  any  judgment?)  that  infants,  as  well  as  adults, 
were  included  in  the  preparatory  ablution.  According 
to  this  theory,  baptism  belonged  to  Judaism;  and 
what  Jewish  purification,  what  Jewish  ceremony  of 
any  kind,  was  restricted  to  the  pious,  or  restricted  to 
the  adults  ?  Judaism  was  in  the  most  extensive  sense 
national,  and  every  part  of  its  ritual  belonged  equally 
and  indiscriminately  to  all  the  children  of  Israel.  A 
restrictive  ceremony  was  totally  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
Judaism;  and  if  it  existed,  must  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  every  principle  of  the  national  economy. 
So  far  as  the  baptism  was  Jewish,  there  could  have 
been  no  distinction,  and  all  Israel  must  have  been 
equally  competent  to  receive  it.  In  this  national 
baptism,  unless  the  spirit  of  Judaism  were  completely 
exploded  before  the  time,  infants  must  have  been 
included.     Had  I  sought  the  most  favourable  theory. 
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to  sustain  the  subsequent  lectures,  I  should  have 
selected  this  origin  of  baptism,  commenced  the  dis- 
cussion with  a  flourish  of  German  authorities,  ever 
patronising  the  last  novelties  of  their  schools,  quoted 
from  Schneckenburger,  who  is  said  to  have  produced 
the  most  elaborate  work  on  this  side  of  the  question, 
and  insisted  upon  the  presumption  which  their  hypo- 
thesis affords  in  favour  of  infant  baptism  among  the 
Jews,  sanctioned  by  the  prophetic  intimations  of 
Divine  authority.  But  I  cannot  honestly  avail  myself 
of  this  argument,  because  I  think  the  theory  of  pro- 
selyte baptism  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  allusions 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  it  is  sustained  by  historical 
evidence,  of  which  the  counter-hypothesis  is  totally 
deficient.  Were  I  driven  from  the  ground  I  have 
selected,  not  because  it  is  advantageous,  but  because 
it  is  fair,  as  there  must  have  been  some  Jewish  baptism 
besides  the  legal  ablutions,  I  should  retire  to  this 
more  favourable  position,  in  order  to  entrench  myself 
against  the  force  of  anti-paedobaptistical  argumenta^ 
tion.  As  it  is,  I  feel  bound  by  all  the  rules  of  honest 
polemics,  to  maintain  the  side  of  the  alternative 
which  is  best  supported  by  historical  evidence ;  and 
proselyte  baptism  being  so  supported,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  adopt  it  in  explanation  of  the  phraseo- 
logy of  the  New  Testament. 

There  is,  however,  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  Jews  expected  there  would  be  a  general  bap- 
tism on  the  approach  of  the  Messiah,  some  slight 
presumptive  evidence  which  may  be  collected  from 
the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  purification  which 
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was  then  to  be  instituted.  As  this  purification  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  prophets — as  it  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  cleansing  with  water — as  the  Jews 
referred  these  passages  to  the  Messiah,  and  as  they 
always  were  inclined,  like  the  modern  millenarians,  to 
a  literal  and  carnal  interpretation,  it  may  be  thought 
not  improbable  that  the  general  expectation  of  a 
national  baptism  arose  simultaneously  with  the  gene- 
ral expectation  of  the  advent  of  Christ.  I  admit  the 
presumption ;  the  theory  itself  is  not  unreasonable  j 
but  it  is,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  destitute  of  all  historical 
evidence,  unless  the  intimations  in  the  gospels  re- 
specting Jewish  baptism  be  considered  evidence,  which 
appear  to  me  to  admit  of  explanation  from  the  pro- 
selyte baptisms,  in  favour  of  which  we  have  direct 
Jewish  testimony.  As,  however,  several  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  interpreted  by  the 
Christian  fathers  as  ancient  predictions  of  the  insti- 
tution of  baptism,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  similar 
interpretation  might  have  been  assigned  to  them  by 
Jewish  scribes,  and  so  might  have  arisen  an  expecta- 
tion of  a  general  baptism.  The  following  passages, 
among  others,  may  be  specified.  Isaiah  iv.  4: 
"When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed  away  the  filtli 
of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  and  shall  have  purged 
the  blood  of  Jerusalem  from  the  midst  thereof  by 
the  spirit  of  judgment,  and  by  the  spirit  of  burn- 
ing." Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25 :  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean." 
Zechariah  xiii.  1 :  "In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  foun- 
tain opened  to  the  house  of  David  and  the  inhabitant 
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of  Jerusalem^  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness."  By  the 
fathers,  as  by  Cyprian,  who  cites  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel  in  proof  of  the  validity  of  baptism  by  asper- 
sion ;  by  Origen,  Eusebius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Jerome,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Theodoret,  as  well  as  in  several  ancient  rituals,  these 
passages  are  referred  to  baptism.  If  the  rabbins 
interpreted  these  and  similar  passages,  as  predicting 
that  the  Messiah  would  purify  by  water,  we  have  a 
national  mode  of  explaining  the  allusions  to  baptism 
in  the  gospels ;  but,  I  repeat,  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  this  without  historical  evidence. 

The  summary  of  this  lecture  is,  that  previously  to 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was 
customary  among  the  Jews ;  that  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  baptisms  correspond  in  many  particulars, 
and  their  correspondence  illustrates  several  allusions 
in  the  New  Testament ;  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed 
to  baptize  the  infants  of  proselytes  together  with 
their  parents,  and  so  to  incorporate  them  into  the 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  that  without  baptism  no  Gentile 
adult  or  infant  could  be  received  into  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  or  admitted  within  the  gates  of  the  temple 
of  the  Lord;  or^if  these  opinions  prove  incorrect, 
the  general  expectation  of  a  universal  baptism  pre- 
vailed about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  however  it  arose,  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Divine  authority,  in  the  institution  of  John's 
baptism. 
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"  I,  Indeed,  have  bapti«d  you  with  water,  but  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ohoiit." 

Mark  i.  8. 

noAcuor  T^  T/\of,  jcol  fcwi^t  SuU^m^r  ^x4  rh  fidwrifffuc  Ufdmnns  yap  ^p 
^Xnyos.     Cyril  Hier,  Cateek.  Leet.  ill.  6. 

John,  the  Baptizer,  the  son  of  Zacharias,  was  by 
his  birth,  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  It  is  not  however 
probable,  that  he  discharged  any  of  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  priesthood^  for  he  received  his  special 
comniission,  as  a  prophet,  to  announce  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  to  baptize  into  his  name,  as  he  was 
entering  on  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  the  year  in 
which  he  would,  in  due  course,  have  been  installed 
and  registered  as  a  priest  before  the  sanhedrim  at 
Jerusalem.''  It  is  said  "  he  abode  in  the  desert,"  the 
hill  country  where  he  was  born,  "  until  his  showing 
forth  unto  Israel;"  which  expression  may  denote, 
until  he  appeared  to  execute  his  important  office  as 

'John  was  unquestionably  onvOTro  "a  priest  by  birth;**  and 
having  arrived  at  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  nation,  he  was,  after  examination  of  the  great  council, 
to  have  been  admitted  into  the  priestly  office,  but  that  God  had  commis- 
noned  him  another  way. — Lightfoofa  Exercitations  upon  Luke  i.  80. 
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the  precursor  of  the  Messiah.  As  in  sustaining  that 
office  he  baptized  great  multitudes, — as  he  baptized 
them  by  Divine  appointment,  and  baptized  the  Lord 
Jesus, — his  baptism  is  too  important  to  be  dismissed 
without  notice,  as  by  carefully  attending  to  it,  we 
may  obtain  some  assistance  in  the  more  important 
inquiry  respecting  the  nature  of  Christian  baptism. 

John  had  to  teach  a  new  doctrine.  He  was  com- 
missioned to  declare  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
at  hand.  The  older  prophets  had  described  the  reign 
of  Messiah  :  John  announced  his  advent.  The  near 
approach  of  that  reign  was  the  new  doctrine  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  great  multitudes,  who 
received  baptism  from  him,  and  were  thenceforth 
called  his  disciples.  That  his  baptism  was  regarded 
as  the  initiatory  rite  by  which  the  Jews  were  made 
disciples  of  John,  is  evident  from  the  words  of  the 
evangelist :  **  the  Pharisees  heard  that  Jesus  made 
and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John."  Those  that 
Jesus  baptized  were  called  his  disciples,  those  that 
John  baptized  were  his  disciples.  So  closely  were 
the  baptism  and  the  new  doctrine  connected,  that  the 
one  term  seems  to  be  employed  for  the  other.  "  The 
baptism  of  John,"  (the  new  doctrine)  "  was  it  from 
heaven,  or  of  men?""*  "After  the  baptism"  (the 
doctrine)  which  John  preached."*  To  be  baptized, 
then,  was  to  be  initiated  as  a  disciple,  or  learner  of 
the  new  doctrine — the  speedy  coming  of  Christ.  It  is 
true  that  the  baptism  of  John  is  called  the  baptism 

•  Mark  xi.  30.  *  Acts  x.  87. 
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of  repentance,  but  then  the  repentance  was  in  every 
instance  founded  upon  the  new  doctrine,  the  uniform 
exhortation,  the  incessant  cry  of  the  baptizer  being, 
"Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand/' 
The  object  of  this  baptism  is  stated  by  St.  Paul, 
"  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance, 
saying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should  believe  on 
him  who  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ 
Jesus."  The  amount  of  what  we  learn  from  the  evan- 
gelical history  is,  that  multitudes  received  the  rite  of 
baptism  from  John,  and  many  of  them  were  taught 
the  new  doctrine  on  which  he  founded  his  exhortation 
to  repentance.  It  is  indeed  said,  they  were  baptized 
confessing  their  sins,  but  whether  they  uttered  an 
audible  confession  as  they  stood  in  crowds  listening 
to  his  preaching,  or  their  baptism  was  itself  an  act 
of  confession,  an  acknowledgment  that  they  needed 
repentance,  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain.  The  num- 
bers baptized  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  there 
was  a  distinct  and  personal  confession,  anything  like 
auricular  confession,  of  their  several  offences  made  to 
John  their  baptizer. 

Of  this  baptism  of  John  we  have,  I  think,  sufficient 
evidence  in  determining  two  particulars, — the  one, 
that  it  was  indiscriminately  administered  to  all  appli- 
cants ;  the  other,  that  it  effected  no  change,  moral  or 
spiritual,  upon  their  minds. 

The  baptism  of  John  was  indiscriminately  adminis- 
tered to  all  applicants.  Of  the  great  multitudes  who 
went  out  to  his  baptism,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
hint  of  any  person  whatever  having  been 
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Matthew *"  says,  "There  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem, 
and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan, 
and  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan."  Mark^  says, 
"  There  went  out  to  him  all  the  land  of  Judea,  and 
they  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the 
river  of  Jordan."*  Although  we  do  not  understand 
these  expressions  literally,  yet  they  must  imply  that 
great  multitudes  followed  him,  and  the  language  of 
Mark  is  express,  "  they  were  all  baptized  of  him." 
Have  we  then  any  right  to  assume,  in  contradiction 
to  the  letter  of  the  text,  that  there  was  any  selection, 
any  test  of  fitness,  anything  required  beyond  the 
application  of  the  parties  to  receive  the  sign  of  his 
doctrine  ?  It  seems  to  have  been  the  duty  of  every 
Jew  to  enrol  himself  as  an  expectant  of  the  coming 
Messiah,  or  what  was  the  same  thing,  as  a  disciple  of 
John.  The  Pharisees  and  lawyers  in  not  being  bap- 
tized of  him,  "  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against 
themselves."  Hence,  when  John  saw  Jesus  offer  him- 
self for  baptism,  there  seemed  some  incongruity,  some- 
thing unsuitable  in  the  greater  enrolling  himself  as  the 
disciple  of  the  less,  the  Master  receiving  baptism  from 
the  servant.  Jesus  replied,  "  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now, 
to  fulfil  all  righteousness."  Although  Je^us  had  no 
sins  to  confess,  no  repentance  to  practise,  yet  as  a 
Jew,  he  would  act  as  became  the  men  of  his  nation. 
As  Moses  purified  the  nation  preparatory  to  the 
descent  of  Jehovah  on  Sinai,  so  it  seems  to  have  been 

«  ch.  iii.  5,  6.  *  ch.  i.  8. 

^  Or  according  to  a  various  reading,  '^  they  of  Jerusalem,  aU^  and 
were  baptized." 
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the  commission  of  John  to  purify  the  whole  nation 
preparatory  to  the  coming  of  Messiah.  Each  dispen- 
sation was  introduced  by  a  general  baptism.  As  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  Jew  to  learn  of  the  new  pro- 
phet, so  no  one  was  forbidden  to  be  initiated  by 
baptism  as  his  disciple,  and  so  to  be  purified  for  the 
reign  of  Christ  The  baptism  of  John  could  have 
implied  no  more  than  the  interest  of  the  baptized 
in  his  doctrine,  and  their  duty  to  become  acquainted 
with  it 

But  the  general  terms  employed  by  the  evangelists 
do  not  constitute  the  whole,  nor  even  the  chief  part 
of  our  reasoning.  Although  no  one  has  a  right  to 
limit  their  universal  language,  nor  when  Mark  says, 
aU  were  baptized,  to  reply,  only  a  class  was  baptized; 
yet  if  some  do  so  narrowly  interpret  the  evangelists, 
the  language  of  John  addressed  to  the  promiscuous 
crowds  of  all  classes,  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  pub- 
licans and  soldiers,  will  bear  no  such  limitation. 
"  When  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
come  to  his  baptism,  he  said  unto  them,  0  generation 
of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come?  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for 
repentance ;  and  think  not  to  say  among  yourselves. 
We  have  Abraham  to  our  father,  for  I  say  unto  you, 
that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham.  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  at  the 
root  of  the  tree :  therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth 
not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the 
fire.'*  Yet  he  continues,  ^^  I  indeed  am  baptizing  you 
with  water,  but  he  that  cometh  aftergB^^B^tier 
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than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear :  he 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 
Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand^  and  he  shall  throughly 
purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner, 
but  he  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable 
fire."*  From  these  words  we  infer  that  John  suspected 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  whom  he  called  by  the 
opprobrious  name  of  vipers,  of  reposing  in  their 
national  privileges  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  that 
he  nevertheless  baptized  them  into  repentance,  not 
after  ity  that  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if 
they  would  receive  it,  must  be  administered  by  one 
mightier  than  himself,  and  that  the  separation  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  wicked  was  not  to  be 
made  at  that  time  by  him,  but  afterwards  by  his 
successor.  No  language,  we  think,  can  more  expressly 
and  decidedly  prove  that  John  administered  his 
baptism  indiscriminately  to  all  applicants ;  and  this 
is  but  saying  in  other  words,  that  he  admitted  all 
persons  indiscriminately  to  become  his  disciples, 
the  learners  of  his  doctrine.  To  say  that  John 
selected  the  parties  to  be  baptized,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  evangelical  narrative,  for  the  parties  went 
out  to  be  baptized  of  him.  They  must  have  thought 
that  his  baptism  would  be  conceded  to  them  without 
hesitation,  as  it  is  not  said  they  went  to  learn  of  him, 
but  to  be  baptized.  Baptism  was  the  first  thing  they 
sought,  the  object  they  had  in  view,  although  they 
went  to  him  as  carelessly  as  if  they  had  gone  to  see 

•  Matt.  iii.  7—12. 
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a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,  or  a  man  clothed  in 
soft  raiment,  a  man  of  a  vacillating  and  inconstant 
spirit,  or  of  a  soft  and  luxurious  life.  Of  no  one 
have  we  any  right  to  say  John  refused  or  deferred 
his  baptism ;  John  made  no  selection,  and  therefore 
by  his  baptism  he  did  not  attempt  to  discriminate 
character.  No  one  has  any  right  to  attribute  to 
him  the  delusion  of  supposing  that  the  crowds  of 
Jews  whom  he  baptized,  were  true  penitents ;  still 
less  to  feign  a  test  of  character  or  qualification  for 
baptism,  and  to  say,  without  authority  of  Scripture, 
that  John  instituted  it. 

Equally  clear  is  it  that  the  baptism  of  John  pro- 
duced no  moral  nor  spiritual  change  upon  the  persons 
who  received  it.  He  disclaimed  the  power  of  effecting 
such  a  change,  when  he  contrasted  his  baptism  with 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  administered  by  one  mightier 
than  himself.  Besides,  all  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  gospels  teaches  us  that  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  preaching  of  John  speedily  subsided,  and  the 
multitudes,  who  for  a  time  seemed  willing  to  walk  in 
his  light,  quickly  relapsed  into  their  former  indiffer- 
ence. Although  from  the  days  of  John  the  Baptizer, 
all  men  pressed  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet  they 
rejected  the  ministry  of  Christ,  and  refused  the  Gospel 
as  a  narrow  and  forsaken  path.  The  Pharisees  remained 
as  proud,  and  the  Sadducees  as  sceptical,  the  pub- 
licans as  extortionate,  and  the  soldiers  as  violent,  as 
they  had  been  previously  to  their  baptism ;  for  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  Jewish  nation,  although 
so  generally  baptized  by  John  and  the  disciples  of 
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Jesus,  exhibited  no  permanent  reformation,  brought 
forth  no  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Through  bap- 
tism all  men  pressed  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
yet  they  were  most  disobedient,  rebellious,  and  un- 
faithful subjects,  so  that  both  John  and  Jesus  had  to 
say  to  the  multitudes  whom  they  baptized,  "We 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced :  we 
have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented." 
I  need  not  reason  upon  this  point  any  longer, 
because  I  know  not  that  I  have  any  opponent  The 
Fathers,  with  their  lofty  language  on  the  mighty  and 
mysterious  efficacy  of  baptism, — the  Catholics  of 
Rome,  and  the  Tractarians  of  England,  with  their  dif- 
ferent theories  of  sacramental  grace, — all  admit  that 
John  had  not  the  Holy  Ghost  to  sanctify  his  water 
of  baptism ;  and  that,  therefore,  being  destitute  of 
the  great  power  of  God,  his  baptism  was  only  a  sign 
of  the  better  and  mightier  baptism  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  general  opinion  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity is  expressed  by  Chrysostom,*  "The  baptism 
of  John  was  indeed  far  superior  to  the  Jewish,  but 
inferior  to  ours :  it  was  a  kind  of  bridge  between  the 
two  baptisms,  leading  from  that  to  this."  The 
ancients  frequently  observe  that  it  had  not  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  that  it  did  not  bestow  the  remission  of 
sins.  Thus  Jerome  says,*  "  K  John,  as  he  himself 
confesses,  did  not  baptize  in  the  Spirit,  neither  did 
he  remit  sins,  because  sins  are  remitted  to  none  with- 
out the  Holy  Spirit."     There  are  so  many  passages 

■  Horn.  Ixxxiv.  *  Adv.  Lucif.  §  7. 
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of  similar  import,  that  all  who  hold  zealously  to 
catholic  antiquity  admit  that  John's  baptism  con- 
ferred no  spiritual  gift.  Thus  Dr.  Pusey,  contrasting 
the  baptism  of  John  with  that  of  Christ,  terminates 
the  antithesis  of  several  particulars  in  these  words : 
"  The  one  a  baptism  in  which  they  knew  not  whe- 
ther there  be  a  Holy  Ghost,  the  other  a  baptism  in 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  dwelt 
in  them,  and  manifested  his  power  within  them."* 
It  is  the  uniform  opinion  of  all  these  defenders  of 
baptismal  efficacy,  that  the  Jordan,  when  John  bap- 
tized in  it,  was  no  laver  of  regeneration,  no  stream 
of  life,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  poured 
down  from  heaven.  The  least  baptizer  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is,  in  their  esteem,  greater  than  John. 
We  have  now,  in  connexion  with  this  subject^  to 
solicit  attention  to  the  universal  admission,  or  rather 
the  indisputable  truth,  that,  previously  to  the  rcsur-  ^ 
rection  of  our  Lord,  there  was  no  such  a  thing  on  4 
earth  as  baptismal  regeneration.  It  may  be  said  the 
Christian  church  was  not  then  constituted,  nor  was 
it  endowed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  until  the  day  of 
Pentecost  j  to  which  we  have  only  to  reply,  without 
commencing  a  controversy  on  the  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  that  there  were  many  truly  pious  and 
devout  persons,  who,  although  never  baptized,  or 
baptized  only  by  John,  were  members  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  now  inherit  its  promises.  We  assume 
they  were  faithful  and  godly  men,  and  we  assume 
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nothing  more ;  but  this  assumption,  which  surely  no 
one  will  controvert,  strikes  at  the  root  of  sacramental 
efficacy,  and  will,  we  think,  enable  us  to  bring  the 
controversy  on  baptismal  regeneration  to  a  successful 
issue. 

The  traditional  doctrine  of  the  church  on  which 
Tractarians  rely,  is,  that  neither  the  baptism  of  John, 
nor  that  of  the  disciples  during  our  Lord's  personal 
ministry,  was  endowed  with  the  power  of  regeneration; 
but  if  these  early  baptisms  were  really  Christian 
baptisms,  (and  we  have  never  yet  seen  the  essential 
difference  fairly  proved,  as  we  shall  presently  attempt 
to  show,)  it  follows  that  Christian  baptism  at  its 
institution  and  during  its  early  administration^  had 
no  immediate  connexion  with  the  regeneration  of 
the  Spirit  Tractarians,  however,  reply,  that  on  the 
same  authority,  namely,  ecclesiastical  tradition,  ever 
strictly  orthodox,  and  ever  free  firom  heretical  or 
schismatical  contamination ;  they  maintain  that  bap- 
tism, since  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  has  been  ever 
accompanied  with  the  regeneration  of  the  Spirit,  and 
that  the  essential  difference  is  apparent,  for  John 
baptized  with  water,  but  Christian  ministers,  like 
their  Master,  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  On  their 
own  grounds,  then,  we  proceed,  and  inquire  what 
moral  quality,  or  what  spiritual  disposition,  what^ 
Christian  grace,  what  good  fruit  of  the  Spirit  wa^v 
there,  which  John  the  Baptizer  or  his  disciples  be— — 
lieving  on  Christ,  or  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  dniin^a 
his  ministry,  or  those  baptized  by  them^  did  n<^  ^ 
possess,   or   might   not   have   obtained,    by   prayeK^* 
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diligence  and  faith,  without  being  re-baptized,  as 
assuredly  many  of  them,  if  not  all,  died  without 
receiving  what  our  opponents  consider  to  be  Chris- 
tian baptism  ?  It  will  be  said  of  John,  and  Nathanael, 
and  many  others,  baptized  without  regeneration,  they 
were  good  men,  but  not  regenerate  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  follows  that  the  unregenerate  may  be 
good  men,  God's  faithful  servants,  crowned  with 
everlasting  glory.  We  ask,  were  these  men  bom 
good?  and  were  they  without  any  change  fit  for 
heaven  ?  No,  reply  the  Tractarians,  for  to  say  they 
were  would  be  gross  Pelagianism,  against  which  vile 
heresy  the  blessed  Augustine,  and  the  universal  church, 
with  one  voice,  have  firmly  and  invariably  protested. 
Then  what  power  subdued  the  original  corruption  of 
their  nature?  and  whence  was  it  derived?  Was  it 
from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?  If  from  heaven,  wherein 
did  this  sanctification  of  Divine  influence  dijffer  from 
regeneration  by  the  Spirit  ?  If  from  men,  what  need, 
the  Pelagian  inquires,  for  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
to  do  that  which  a  man  can  effect  for  himself?  In 
what  bath  were  their  sins  washed  away,  and  how  has 
that  ancient  source  of  sanctity  and  pardon,  whatever 
it  was,  been  deprived  of  its  cleansing  and  absolving 
power^  so  that  no  man,  having  sinned  after  baptism, 
can  now  find  it  for  the  relief  and  safety  of  his  soul  ? 
Some  of  the  ancients  maintained  that  unbaptized 
infeuits  were  saved  from  punishment,  although  not 
being  born  of  water,  they  could  not  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  One  might  conclude  that  our  opponents^ 
to  be  consistent,  would  place  these  first  baptized 
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John  and  of  Jesus  in  that  state  of  partial  salvation, 
that  mansion  for  unbaptized  innocents  in  the  Father^s 
house  in  paradise,  but  ncJt  in  heaven, — the  place  in 
which  the  patriarchs  were  confined  until  they  were 
liberated  by  baptism  administered  by  Christ  himself, 
as  some  of  the  ancients  fancied,  when  he  preached  to 
the  spirits  in  prison.  I  know  that  Dr.  Waterland, 
and  some  other  divines  of  the  English  church,  have 
maintained  that  regeneration  effected  by  baptism  is 
not  a  moral  nor  spiritual  change,  but  rather  a  changie 
of  state  or  condition,  a  relative  and  federal  change,  or 
an  introduction  into  the  covenant  of  grace.  But  this 
is  not  baptismal  regeneration  as  generally  understood* 
It  is  not  the  baptismal  regeneration  of  the  Tractarian», 
nor  yet  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  declares  a 
sacrament  to  be  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace. 

As  we  shall  have  another  occasion  to  notice  the 
system  of  Waterland,  I  return  to  reason'with  those 
who  believe  that  baptismal  regeneration  is  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace,  and  advance  another  step  in 
saying,  that  previous  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
not  only  was  there  no  such  thing  as  baptismal  rege- 
neration, but  there  was  no  sacrament^  no  ceremony 
whatever,  which  was  associated  with  this  inward  and 
spiritual  grace.  Neither  in  circumcision,  nor  in  any 
ablutions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  no  symbol  nor  ritual 
whatever,  was  there  conveyed  the  regeneration  of  the 
souL  Whatever  in  the  ancient  church  might  have 
prefigured  baptism  or  occupied  its  place,  be  it  cir- 
cumcision or  be  it  ablution  with  water,  it  was  utterly 
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destitute  of  the  power  of  sanctifying  the  heart.  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  some  remarks,  in  the  second 
lecture,  on  the  words  of  the  apostle :  "  He  is  not  a 
Jew  which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that 
of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter."  I 
need  cite  no  other  authorities  upon  this  subject,  for 
the  ablest  of  the  defenders  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
and  especially  the  Tractarians,  agree,  that  circum- 
cision was  only  a  sign  of  internal  purity,  and  a 
seal  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  but  not  the  channel  by 
which  its  grace  was  conveyed  to  the  subject.  Thus 
Dr.  Pusey  maintains,  "  It  was  only  a  sign,  a  shadow, 
a  symbol,  having  no  sanctifying  power,  a  mere  type 
of  baptism,  just  such  a  sign  as  Calvinists  now  con- 
sider  baptism  to  6c;""  and  sustaining  his  opinions 
by  many  citations  from  the  Fathers,  he  asks.  Is  bap- 
tism still  to  be  a  mere  type,  because  circumcision 
was  ?  We  shall  answer  this  question  in  the  proper 
place;  at  present  we  only  notice  the  concession  in 
accordance  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  (although* 
divines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  following  the  school- 
men and  Augustine,  have  held  a  different  opinion,) 
that  circumcision  was  only  a  type,  and  that  the 
sacraments  of  the  law  were  only  symbols  prefiguring 
the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel.  Indeed  the  difHculties 
of  maintaining  that  circumcision  was  a  medium  of 
conmiunicating  grace,  are  so  obvious  and  perplexing, 
implying  that  the  grace  was  communicated  to  the 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Ishmaelites,  and  all 
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the  numerous  tribes  descended  from  Keturah,  to  every 
predatory  Arab,  every  wild  man  of  the  desert,  and 
that  it  was  a  privilege,  in  Israel  imparted  only  to  the 
males,  that  we  do  not  wonder  the  Anglo-Catholic 
advocates  of  baptismal  regeneration  have  discreetly 
surrendered  this  most  dangerous  outwork.  Having 
it  now  in  our  possession,  we  will  do  our  best  to 
fortify  it  as  an  advantageous  point  of  attack. 

But  if  the  Tractarians  have  surrendered  the  ancient 
sacrament  of  circumcision  as  only  a  symbol,  and  not 
a  medium  of  grace,  their  opponent,  Mr.  Faber,  main- 
tains that  circumcision  corresponded  with  baptism, 
which,  according  to  his  view  of  the  Christian  rite,  is 
a  medium  through  which  regeneration  is  occasionally, 
but  not  uniformly  conveyed.  In  his  "  Primitive  Doc- 
trine of  Regeneration,"  he  says,  "  By  the  universal 
interpretation  of  the  early  church,  baptism  and  circum- 
cision were  ruled  to  be  spiritually  and  sacramentally 
identical."  **  Than  such  an  assertion  nothing  can  be 
more  remote  from  the  truth.  The  early  church  every 
where  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by 
circumcision,  and  almost  every  where  maintained,  in 
some  form  or  other,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by 
baptism.  Even  if  Mr.  Faber  be  right,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  early  church  corresponded  with  his  own 
theory,  that  baptism  was  only  one  of  the  channels  in 
which  regeneration  was  conveyed,  it  does  not  appear 
that  circumcision  was  ever  in  the  first  ages,  or  in  any 
age,  considered  a  channel  of  regeneration,  a  means 

'  The  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Regeneration,  b.  II.  c.  ii.  p.  106. 
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of  grace  to  the  Jewish  church.  It  was  anciently 
regarded  as  a  sign,  a  type  of  baptism ;  but  the  two 
rites  were  esteemed  as  spiritually  or  sacramentally 
identical,  no  more  than  the  temple  and  the  body  of 
Christ,  or  than  the  brazen  serpent  and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  cross,  of  which  one  was  the  type  of  the  other. 
The  passages  which  Mr.  Faber  cites  by  no  means 
prove  his  point.  Passing  over  the  citations  from 
Augustine,  who,  we  admit,  expressed  a  different 
opinion  from  the  earlier  Latin  and  all  the  Greek 
Fathers,  we  notice  those  which  he  adduces  from 
Chrysostom,  from  Athanasius,  from  Cyprian,  from 
Justin  Martyr.  **  In  all  these  circumcision  is  repre- 
sented, not  as  equivalent  to  baptism,  but  only  as  the 
type  of  baptism,  or  the  emblem  of  the  true  circum- 
cision, the  circumcision  in  Christ;  and  so  far  they 
agree  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  Fathers.  The 
type  is  represented  as  a  mere  sign,  the  antitype  as 
the  means  of  communicating  grace.  When,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Faber  says  that  circumcision  was  regarded 
by  the  ancient  church  "  as  an  outward  sign,  repre- 
senting an  inward  grace,  which  it  was  designed  instru- 
mentally  and  mediately  to  convey,^'  he  says  what  his  own 
citations  do  not  prove,  and  he  says  it  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  whole  tenor  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 
Circumcision  is,  indeed,  occasionally  mentioned  as  an 
emblem  of  internal  sanctity,  but  not,  as  the  Fathers 
supposed  baptism  to  be,  a  means  of  imparting  it.^ 

•  See  Appendix  A. 

*  Of  how  little  account  circumcision  was  made  by  some  of  the 
^ly  Fathers,  may  be  seen  in  their  disputes  with  the  Jews,  as  espe- 
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The  reverend  ecclesiastics  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
cardinal  and  archiepiscopal,  with  all  their  minor  theolo- 
gians and  canonists,  knew  better  than  to  anathematize 
at  once  all  Christian  antiquity,  when  they  intended 
to  curse  only  such  modern  divines  as,  with  Mr. 
Faber,  hold  the  heresy  condemned  in  their  seventh 
session,  "That  the  sacraments  of  the  old  and 
new  law  differ  only  in  ceremonies,"  although  unfor- 
tunately they  involved  St.  Augustine  in  their  ana- 
thema. The  doctrine  maintained  by  Mr.  Faber  and 
liis  admirers,  is,  that  regeneration,  although  not 
inseparably  connected  with  baptism,  is  so  frequently 
as  to  authorise  the  Anglican  church,  in  the  judgment 
of  charity,  to  pronounce  the  baptized  person  regene- 
rate. Maintaining,  as  he  does,  that  circumcision  and 
baptism  are  sacramentally  identical,  or  "  dijffer  only 
in  ceremonies,"  he  controverts  the  Tractarian  doc- 
trine, that  baptism  is  invariably  the  channel  of 
imparting  regeneration,  by  proving  that  circumcision 
was  not  so ;  but  this  argument,  if  good  for  anything, 
will  quite  as  effectually  demolish  his  own  doctrine. 
Baptism   is  not   occasionally^  as   he  maintains,  the 

cially  in  Justin's  Dialogue  with  Tr3rpho,  in  which  he  contends  that 
circumcision  was  neither  the  cause  nor  the  symbol  of  personal  sanc- 
tity— ^that  it  was,  with  much  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  intended  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  Jews  by  making  a  distinction  between  them  and 
other  nations — ^that  it  was  a  sign  of  the  destruction  which  should 
come  upon  the  Jews — and  that  it  had  been  imposed  upon  the  Moab- 
ites,  Edomites,  and  other  idolatrous  nations — (See  Appendix  A.) 
The  author  of  the  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  says,  "  You  will  say 
the  Jews  were  circumcised  for  a  sign ;  and  so  are  all  the  Syrians 
and  Arabians,  and  all  the  idolatrous  priests;  but  are  they,  therefore, 
of  the  covenant  of  Israel  ?" — c.  ix. 
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channel  of  imparting  regeneration,  for  circumcision 
was  not  so,  is  the  proper  reply,  in  a  few  words,  to 
his  elaborate  reasoning.  Tractarians,  in  accordance 
with  Catholic  antiquity,  deny  the  sacramental  identity 
of  the  two  institutions,  and  so  leave  Mr.  Faber  on 
the  wreck  of  his  argument  and  piles  of  citation,  to 
grow  angry  with  their  temerity,  and  comfort  himself 
with  the  great  St.  Augustine.  The  Fathers  speak  of 
the  Levitical  ablutions  exactly  as  they  do  of  circum- 
cision,— as  types  of  Christian  baptism,  and  shadows 
of  the  good  things  to  come,  not  able  to  cleanse  the 
worshippers;  and  therefore,  we  need  not  travel  the 
same  line  of  argument  a  second  time.^ 

Here,  then,  for  the  present  we  take  up  our  position 
on  ground  fortified  by  antiquity,  which  our  opponents 
will  not  dispute,  that  previously  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  there  was  no  regeneration,  no  spiritual 
grace,  either  invariably  or  occasionally  conveyed  by 
any  sacrament  or  ceremonial  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
According  to  Scripture,  on  which  we  rely,  according 
to  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  on  which  our  opponents 
depend,  according  to  Catholic  witnesses,  orthodox  at 
Oxford  and  at  Rome,  from  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Africa  Proper,  Gaul,  North  and 
South  Italy,  catechists,  bishops,  and  holy  martyrs, 
without  any  contradictory  voice,  circumcision  was  a 
mere  sign,  or  seal,  never  accompanied  with  regenera- 
tion. Nor  is  any  other  ceremony  ever  mentioned  as 
regenerating.    But  were  no  persons  then  regenerated  ? 


\ 
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or  if  they  were,  by  what  channel  was  the  grace  con- 
veyed ?  or  had  the  Jews  nearer  access  to  God  without 
a  ceremony?  Did  they  receive  communications  of 
grace  immediately  and  directly  from  him?  If  so, 
Christianity  has  become  more  ceremonial  in  its 
operations,  more  ritual  in  its  character,  than  was 
Judaism;  it  does  through  a  sacrament,  that  which 
Judaism  was  able  to  do  without  one.  The  embroid- 
ered veil  of  ancient  hieroglyphics  which  concealed 
the  propitiatory,  has  been  rent  in  twain,  that  in  its 
place  might  be  suspended  another  of  closer  texture 
and  more  opaque  colouring,  until  the  priest,  clothed 
in  apostolic  powers,  raise  it  with  due  formality  to 
admit  the  initiated.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his 
fervid  commendations  of  baptism,  calls  it  the  immortal 
eye- water,  which  enables  the  eye  to  look  upon  the 
immortal  light ;  but  Judaism,  it  would  seem,  with  a 
stronger  visual  power,  without  the  aid  of  the  coUy- 
rium  could  look  undazzled  upon  the  surpassing 
glory.  Christianity  directs  her  new-bom  babes  to 
l>ehold  the  reflected  image,  the  softened  splendour  of 
the  Sun  of  righteousness  in  the  consecrated  waters  of 
the  baptismal  font ;  but  Judaism  taught  her  children 
to  look  upwards  to  the  regenerating  luminary,  as  in 
its  strength  and  brightness  it  shone  directly  from 
heaven  upon  their  hearts.  Or  is  regeneration  a  bless- 
ing which  no  Jew,  no  disciple  of  John,  no  believer 
in  Jesus  before  the  Pentecost,  no  patriarch,  no  pro- 
phet enjoyed?  Is  it  more  than  the  righteousness  of 
faith  which  Abraham  attained,  more  than  the  Divine 
communion  of  Moses,  the  rapturous  devotion  of  the 
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Psalmist,  the  evangelical  spirit  of  Isaiah,  the  unbend- 
ing integrity  of  Daniel,  the  incorruptible  fidelity  of 
John,  or  the  sanctity  of  the  ancient  martyrs,  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy,  could  ever  attain  ?  These  s 
men  were  surely  born  of  the  Spirit ;  although  not  bap-  i 
tized,  they  were  surely  regenerated.  If  they  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy,  through  faith  subdued 
kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises, 
died  in  triumph,  and  entered  the  heavenly  country, 
of  what  moral  disposition,  what  inward  grace  of  the 
Spirit  were  they  destitute  ?  If  they  were  regenerated 
without  baptism,  why  may  not  we  be  affected  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  power  of  the  same  truth  ?  Or  if 
they  entered  heaven  without  regeneration,  what  is  the 
worth  of  the  grace,  which  to  the  unbaptized  of  the 
old  economy  was  not  a  qualification  for  their  entrance 
into  glory?  We  are  told  that  through  baptism  is 
conferred  the  remission  of  sins.  Were  not  their  sins 
for^ven  them  ?  We  are  told  that  through  the  same 
sacrament  is  imparted  the  Holy  Spirit ;  had  not  the 
Psalmist  who,  in  his  penitence,  prayed,  "  Take  not 
thy  Holy  Spirit  firom  me,"  received  that  gift,  although 
he  was  unbaptized  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  take  our 
stand,  preparatory  to  our  next  lecture,  upon  the 
ground  conceded  by  our  opponents,  that  there  was 
no  sacrament  or  ceremonial  of  regeneration  in  the 
ancient  economy. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  reasoning  upon  the 
concession  that  the  baptism  of  John  did  not  impart 
the  grace  of  regeneration,  neither  assumes  nor  denies 
the  essential  difference  between  his  baptism  and  that 
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of  Christ.  We  have  only  cleared  the  ground  so  far 
as  to  show  that  there  was,  previously  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  no  regenerating  sacrament,  no  such 
thing  as  regeneration  in  all  the  world,  if  that  grace  is 
invariably  conveyed  through  a  sacramental  channel. 
But  if  the  baptism  of  John  was  truly  and  essentially 
the  same  as  Christian  baptism,  then  Christian  bap- 
tism itself,  at  its  commencement,  was  only  a  symbol, 
and  not  a  means  of  regeneration.  Hence  the  inquiry 
becomes  of  some  interest,  whether  there  was,  or  was 
not,  an  essential  difference  between  the  baptism 
administered  by  John,  and  that  instituted  by  our 
Lord  ?  To  prevent  any  dispute  about  terms,  we  think 
the  question  may  be  better  proposed  in  this  form : 
Was  the  difference  between  the  baptism  of  John  and 
that  of  our  Lord  so  important,  that  those  who  had 
been  baptized  by  John,  were,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
rebaptized  on  their  becoming  the  disciples  of  Christ  ? 
That  there  was  some  variation  in  the  form,  or  at  least 
in  the  words  employed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever }  but  we  should  say  the  difference  was  or  was 
not  essential,  according  as  it  appears  that  the  parties 
were  or  were  not  rebaptized,  or  that  the  objects  of 
Christian  baptism  were  not  sufficiently  accomplished 
by  the  baptism  of  John.  This  question  was  deemed 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  controversies  of 
the  Reformation,  and  was  zealously  prosecuted  by 
the  disputants  on  both  sides.  The  Catholics,  follow- 
ing antiquity,  maintained  the  essential  difference; 
the  Reformers,  adhering  as  they  thought  to  Scripture, 
denied   it.     The    early   Lutherans   seemed   to    have 
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wavered — ^Luther  at  first  agreeing  with  the  Catholics, 
afterwards  asserting  that  the  baptism  of  John  did 
not  much  differ  from  that  of  Christ.  They,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  eventually  adopted  the  theory 
which  Zuingle,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  all  the  Calvinists 
zealously  defended.  The  Council  of  Trent  pro- 
nounced its  first  anathema  respecting  baptism  upon 
the  heresy  of  maintaining  the  validity  of  John's 
baptism. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  Calvinists  should  have 
universally  and  zealously  denied,  and  the  Catholics 
as  universally  and  zealously  maintained,  the  essen- 
tial difference,  and  why  both  parties  should  have 
thought  it  to  be  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  in 
their  controversy  ?  On  each  side  it  was  perceived, 
that  if  the  baptism  of  John  sufficed  for  all  Christians 
who  had  received  it,  as  all  acknowledged  that  it 
had  no  spiritual  gift  of  regeneration,  the  doctrine  of 
sacramental  efficacy,  the  endowment  of  the  life- 
giving  Spirit  in  baptism,  could  not  be  sustained, 
without  direct  opposition  to  the  facts  of  the  evan- 
gelical history.  John's  baptism,  said  the  Catholics, 
as  say  the  Tractarians,  was  only  an  emblem  of 
Christian  baptism;  but  the  sign  could  not  have 
sufficed  for  the  substance,  the  mere  baptism  with 
water  could  not  have  been  identical  with  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Ghost  As  all  admit  John  had  not 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  confer,  it  is  evident  that  if 
his  disciples  were  not  rebaptized  in  the  Christian 
church,  a  baptism  which  was  confessedly  not  rege- 
neration, was  deemed  sufficient  in  the  apostolic  age; 
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and  if  the  parties  were  regenerated  at  all,  it  must 
have  been  by  some  process  distinct  from  their  bap- 
tism. The  whole  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
with  all  its  important  consequences,  was  therefore 
in  imminent  peril,  unless  its  supporters  could  prove 
the  essential  difference  which  we  believe  they  never 
did  prove;  and  although  the  defenders  of  baptismal 
regeneration  have  not,  since  the  Reformation,  until 
the  recent  controversy  in  the  Church  of  England, 
very  often  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject,  the 
Tractarians,  as  we  think,  have  not  been  more  sue* 
cessful  than  the  Romanists. 

John  baptized;  the  disciples  of  Jesus  baptized 
during  his  ministry ;  the  apostles  baptized  after  his 
resurrection.  Were  these  baptisms  essentially  differ- 
ent, or  if  different  in  form,  were  they  identical  in  their 
design  and  import?  The  several  persons  are  said 
to  have  done  the  same  thing.  It,  therefore,  devolves 
upon  those  who  maintain  that  their  baptisms  were 
different,  to  show  the  difference,  and  upon  us  to  ex- 
amine the  particulars  which  they  adduce. 

Here  we  at  once  concede,  that  the  nearly  uniform 
testimony  of  Christian  antiquity  is  in  favour  of  the 
essential  difference.  Those  who  believed  in  the  im- 
partation  of  spiritual  gifts  in  baptism,  as  the  Fathers 
did,  would  naturally  and  of  course  adopt  this  opinion. 
Although  some  of  them  thought  that  John's  baptism 
procured  the  remission  of  sins,  yet  they  supposed 
this  remission  was  granted  without  the  communica^ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  while  others  maintained 
that   it  was   only   to   be   expected   on   their    beiog 
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afterwards  brought  to  Christian  baptism.  With 
those,  therefore,  who  are  guided  in  their  belief  by 
Catholic  antiquity,  its  testimony  will  be  conclusive, 
for  on  few  subjects  is  it  more  uniform ;  but  as  the 
same  authority  will  peremptorily  enforce  baptismal 
regeneration,  we,  who  do  not  receive  that  doctrine, 
must  require  some  confirmation  of  even  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  the  early  Fathers. 

But  the  ancients  appeal  to  Scripture,  and  their 
followers  in  modern  times  cite  the  same  texts.  These 
texts,  therefore,  we  are  bound  to  read  and  seriously 
consider. 

The  passage  so  often  cited  by  the  Fathers,  as  well 
as  by  theologians  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  school,  is 
Matthew  iii.  2.  "  Thus,"  says  Dr.  Pusey,  "  the  infe- 
riority of  the  bapUsm  of  John  to  Christian  baptism, 
is  declared  by  the  holy  baptist  himself:  *  I  indeed 
baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance ;  but  he  that 
Cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I ...  He  shall  baptize 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.'"**  We 
certainly  admit,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that 
there  is  a  great  and  essential  difference  between  bap- 
tism with  water,  and  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
About  this  there  ought  to  be  no  controversy;  our 
inquiry  properly  refers  to  baptism  by  water  as  admi- 
nistered by  John,  and  baptism  by  water  as  solemnized 
by  the  ministers  of  Christ.  The  words  of  the  con- 
trast, with  water  in  one  instance,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  other,  suggest  the  inference  that  John 
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did  not  refer  to  baptism  by  water  at  all,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  full  force  of  the 
expression  seems  to  be,  He  shall  baptize,  not  with 
water  as  I  do,  but  with  a  more  sacred  influence,  the 
Holy  Ghost;  with  a  mightier  and  more  searching 
purification,  with  fire.  To  us,  believing  as  we  do 
that  there  is  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  without 
water,  a  cleansing  of  the  soul  by  his  purifying  influ- 
ence, an  administration  of  that  Spirit  by  Jesus  the 
Saviour,  upon  his  earliest  disciples  in  a  visible  and 
miraculous  manner,  and  upon  all  his  people  by  an 
internal  and  life-giving  process,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  "  Being  by  the  right  hand  of 
God  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this 
which  ye  now  see  and  hear;"  the  passage  appears 
most  clearly  to  exhibit  the  distinction  between  the 
visible  and  the  spiritual,  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly 
baptism,  but  not  between  the  baptism  of  John  and 
that  of  the  Christian  church. 

Dr.  Pusey,  citing  the  words  of  Zuingle  in  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  baptisms,  because  they  were  both 
signs  of  the  same  thing,  and  neither  of  them  conveyed 
any  spiritual  blessing,  appends  notes  of  admiration,  as 
if  he  were  astonished  that  any  one  in  this  controversy 
should  suppose  that  Christian  baptism  conveyed  no 
spiritual  blessing.  "  *  The  baptism  of  John  worked 
nothing,'  says  Zuingle,  (*I  speak  here,'  he  adds,  'of 
the  baptism  of  water,  and  not  of  the  internal  bedew- 
ing which  takes  place  through  the  Spirit;)  the  baptism 
of  Christ  works  nothing,  for  Christ  was  content  with 
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the  baptism  of  John,  both  for  himself  and  his  disci- 
ples, whereas  had  his  baptism  had  anything  fuller,  he 
could  have  baptized  the  disciples  a  second  time,  and 
not  allowed  himself  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  of 
John!!!*"  So  Dr.  Pusey  cites  Zuingle,  and  remarks, 
''  It  being  settled  on  such  grounds  that  the  baptism 
of  our  Lord  has  no  inward  grace,  the  baptisms  could 
not  but  be  the  same,  t .  e.  alike  empty  in  themselves, 
and  but  appendages  of  the  same  teaching."  If 
Zuingle  assumes  that  they  were  both  only  signs,  and 
so  by  a  petitio  principii  proves  their  identity,  Dr. 
Pusey,  in  his  application  of  the  text,  assumes  that 
one  of  them  was  not  a  mere  sign,  with  three  notes 
of  admiration  to  aid  his  logic,  and  so  from  that  petitio 
principii  proves  the  essential  difference. 

That  the  promise,  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  does  not  refer  to  baptism  with  water, 
may  be  not  only  inferred  from  the  contrast,  but 
proved  from  a  passage  which  Dr.  Pusey  cites  in 
defence  of  his  own  opinion.  He  says,"  "  This  differ- 
ence our  Lord  also  inculcated  at  the  same  time  that 
he  instituted  his  own  baptism.  ^  John  indeed  bap- 
tized with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence.' "  By  what  unfor- 
tunate mistake — in  what  moment  of  strange  forget- 
fulness  Dr.  Pusey,  whose  memory  is  not  usually 
treacherous,  could  have  cited  this  passage  in  proof  of 
his  doctrine,  I  cannot  imagine.  It  most  evidently 
proves,  that  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not 
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connected  with  water  baptism  at  all,  therefore  was 
not  baptism  as  administered  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
John  baptized  with  water;  without  water  the  apostles 
were  baptized,  according  to  the  promise,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  the  visible  sign  of  their  purification  was  not 
water,  but  fire.  The  "not  many  days  hence"  was 
the  phrase  which  announced  the  approach  of  the 
Pentecost.  How  was  it  possible  to  cite  this  passage 
without  being  convinced  that  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  essentially  distinct  from  all  immersions  or 
effusions  of  water  by  whomsoever  administered, — that 
it  was  shed  down  abundantly  upon  the  apostles  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  no  water  was  employed, — 
and  that  therefore  the  words  of  John,  "  he  shall  bap- 
tize you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,*'  must 
be  understood,  not  in  connexion,  but  in  contrast 
with  baptism  by  water?  It  would  bean  extraordi- 
nary trope,  a  most  licentious  use  of  a  figure,  to  speak 
of  any  influence,  however  powerful,  belonging  to 
water,  as  a  baptism  by  fire.  Though  many  of  the 
Fathers  explain  this  fire  to  be  the  invisible  flame, 
which  in  baptism,  they  say,  consumes  sin  in  the 
heart,  yet  others,  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  refer  it  to 
the  fiery  tongues  of  the  Pentecost  j  others,  as  Hilary, 
to  the  fire  which  shall  purify  the  righteous  in  the  day 
of  judgment;  and  others,  as  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian, 
to  the  fire  of  hell.  With  any  one  of  these  three 
expositions,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  this  passage  to 
the  sacrament  of  the  Christian  church*  With  any 
exposition  whatsoever,  it  is  impossible  to  find  water 
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in  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost   on  the  day  of 
Pentecost. 

That  the  persons  who  maintam  the  doctrme  of 
baptismal  regeneration  should  cite  the  words  of  John, 
as  a  proof  of  the  essential  difference,  is  no  very 
wonderful  misapplication ;  as  with  them  the  identity 
of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Christian 
baptism  is  always  assumed ;  but  that  Mr.  Hall,  in  his 
Terms  of  Communion,  should  cite  the  passage  for  the 
same  purpose,  (he  not  in  his  theology  identifying  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  that  of  the  Christian 
church,)  appears  to  me  a  most  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  fact.  As  he  has  constructed  an  argu- 
ment in  defence  of  the  essential  difference,  with  far 
more  popular  effect  than  any  of  the  Catholic  or 
Tractarian  doctors,  it  might  be  thought  an  evasion  of 
the  question,  were  I  not  to  notice  the  reasons  which 
he  assigns,  although  my  object  has  reference  not  to  the 
controversy  on  the  terms  of  communion,  but  to  the 
older  and  more  important  controversy  on  the  terms 
of  salvation.  Whatever  charge  of  presumption  I 
may  incur,  I  see  not  how  I  can  escape,  without 
incurring  the  heavier  charge  of  unfairness  in  selecting 
Dr.  Pusey,  through  fear  of  Mr.  Hall,  who,  although 
the  champion  of  another  division,  fights  in  the  front 
of  this  fray  with  his  sharp  arrows  of  winged  words, 
likely  to  do  much  more  execution  than  all  the  heavy 
artillery  of  the  apostolical  polemics.  He  says,  "The 
baptism  instituted  by  our  Lord  is  in  Scripture  distin- 
guished from  that  of  his  forerunner  by  the  superior 
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effects  with  which  it  was  accompanied ;  so  that  instead 
of  being  confounded,  they  are  contrasted  in  the 
sacred  writings.""  If  they  are  contrasted  in  the 
sacred  writings,  we  must  of  course  admit  them  to  be 
essentially  distinct ;  but  where  is  the  contrast  to  be 
found  ?  Mr.  Hall  cites  for  his  proof  the  words,  "  I 
baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance,  but  there 
Cometh  one  after  me,  mightier  than  I :  he  shall  baptize 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  If  the 
eloquent  apologist  for  communion  with  the  unbap- 
tized  believed  the  identity  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  his  own  immersion,  the  contrast  would  be 
sufficiently  manifest;  but  how,  with  his  acknow- 
ledged principles,  he  could  have  adduced  this  passage, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  hazard  a  conjecture.  Yet  he  does 
make  it  the  basis  of  an  argument^  and  proceeds  with 
the  illustration,  until  indeed  at  the  close  of  the  reason- 
ing, this  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  becomes  only  a 
frequent  accompaniment  of  Christian  baptism,  which 
however  we  believe  to  have  been  a  very  infrequent 
accompaniment.  The  whole  church  at  Borne,  for 
instance,  was  doubtless  baptized,  but  as  no  apostle 
had  visited  them  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  received  the 
spiritual  gifts  which  he  desired  to  impart.  Mr.  HaU 
concludes  his  reasoning  on  this  passage  in  these 
words :  "  Since  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  or 
the  copious  effusion  of  spiritual  influence  in  which 
primitive  Christians,  so  to  speak,  were  immersed^  was 

•  Terms  of  Communion,  p.  20. 
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appointed  to  follow  the  sacramental  use  of  water 
under  the  Christian  economy,  while  the  same  corporeal 
action  performed  by  John  was  a  naked  ceremony, 
not  accompanied  by  any  such  effects ;  this  difference 
betwixt  them  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  being 
contrasted  in  Scripture,  and  ought  to  have  prevented 
their  being  confounded  as  one  and  the  same  institute." 
But  where,  I  ask,  in  Scripture  is  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  appointed  to  follow  the  sacramental  use  of 
water?  Where  is  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  repre* 
sen  ted  as  an  essential  element,  or  even  as  a  universal 
accompaniment  of  Christian  baptism?  In  other  words, 
was  not  every  baptism  which  Mr.  Hall  administered, 
the  same  corporeal  action  as  that  performed  by  John, 
"  a  naked  ceremony,"  as  he  calls  it,  unaccompanied 
by  any  Divine  power?  or  was  it  invariably  followed 
by  the  copious  effusion  of  spiritual  influence?  If 
this  be  the  essential  difference,  baptism,  as  he  admi- 
nistered it,  and  as  all  men  now  administer  it,  (unless 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  be 
true)  is  essentially  defective ;  is,  in  short,  not  Christian 
baptism,  but  only  the  "  naked  ceremony  "  of  John. 
Even  the  accidental  distinction  of  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  not  uniform,  for  at  least  on  one 
occasion  the  Spirit  descended  after  baptism  adminis- 
tered by  John,  while  on  most  occasions  it  did  not  fall 
on  those  baptized  by  the  early  Christians.  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hall,  that  *^  the 
copious  effusion  of  spiritual  influence  was  appointed 
to  follow  the  sacramental  use  of  water,"  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  apostles  w  ere  not  exclusively^, 
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even  generally  the  persons  who  administered  Chris- 
tian baptism,  and  yet  they  exclusively  had  the  power 
of  imparting  spiritual  gifts.  Baptism  was  not  the 
office  of  St.  Paul :  "  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize;" 
and  yet  the  communication  of  spiritual  gifts  was  an 
important  part  of  his  work,  the  proper  credential  of 
his  office,  for  which  he  longed  to  visit  the  churches 
on  which  the  Spirit  had  not  been  poured  down.  Not 
commissioned  to  baptize,  he  makes  the  impartation 
of  the  Spirit  the  chief  and  manifest  proof  of  his 
apostleship.  That  Divine  effusion  could  have  accom- 
panied the  baptismal  rite  only  in  the  comparatively 
very  few  instances  in  which  it  was  administered  by 
an  apostle ;  and  even  then  upon  some  persons,  as 
upon  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell 
before  they  were  baptized.  Very  few  comparatively 
could  have  been  the  instances  of  the  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  accompaniment  of  Christian  baptism; 
rather  ought  it  to  be  called  the  accompaniment  of  the 
imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands,  which  might  have 
been,  and  often  was,  performed  many  years  after  the 
baptism  of  the  parties.  I  have  insisted  upon  this 
point  somewhat  at  length,  because  I  am  aware  that 
any  argument  adduced  by  Mr.  Hall  has  great  weight 
with  many  persons,  as  it  always  deserves  the  most 
serious  consideration ;  but  surely  in  this  instance, 
sophistry  has  contrived  to  plume  herself,  and  not  very 
dexterously,  with  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence.  As 
to  his  citations  from  the  Fathers,  they  would  be  quite 
consistent  from  the  pens  of  those  who  believe  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  but  are  of  no 
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value  whatever  to  those  who,  with  himself,  deny  that 
doctrine." 

It  becomes  necessary  to  notice  the  other  distinctions 
which  Mr.  Hall  has  adduced  in  proof  of  the  essential 
difference  between  the  baptism  of  John  and  that  of 
our  blessed  Lord.  The  first  particular  is,  that  Chris- 
tian baptism  originated  in  the  express  command  of 
Christ,  and  John's  baptism  had  no  such  origin.  But 
how  does  this  prove  the  essential  difference  between 
them?  how  does  it  prove  that  such  as  were  baptized 
by  John  ought  to  have  been  rebaptized  by  the  apos- 
tles ?  The  foundation  is  too  small  for  the  superstruc- 
ture. John  had  a  Divine  commission  to  baptize,  as 
well  as  the  apostles.     Jesus  said,  '^  I  and  my  Father 


■  I  am  grieved  to  learn,  that  in  the  delivery  of  this  lecture,  I  was 
understood  by  some  persons  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Hall  the  opinions  of  the 
Tractariaos.  Nothing  was  more  remote  from  my  intention.  Mr.  Hall 
agreed  with  them  and  with  the  Catholics  on  the  one  question  of  the 
essential  difference,  and  in  his  reasoning  employs  the  arguments 
which  they  generally  adduce.  In  this  paragraph  I  notice  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  one  of  his  alignments  with  his  own  evangelical  theo- 
logy, without  for  a  moment  imputing  to  him  the  smallest  deviation 
from  that  theology.  On  the  review  of  the  paragraph,  I  can  discover 
no  such  implication  as  some  have  supposed.  I  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  add,  that  I  did  not  mean  to  express  any  opinion  whatever  on 
the  subject  of  dispute  among  our  Baptist  friends  respecting  the  terms 
of  communion.  Of  that  controversy,  Mr.  Hall  himself  considered 
the  question  of  John's  baptism  a  very  unimportant  part.  If  the 
comrse  of  these  lectures  require  me  to  notice  the  subject,  it  will  be 
when  I  have  to  consider  the  qualifications  for  the  communion  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  before  which  time  I  hope  to  think  over  it  more  care- 
ftilly  than  as  yet  I  have  had  occasion  or  opportunity  to  do.  With 
Pndobaptists,  the  question  of  administering  the  Lord's  i 
unbapdaed,  is  very  seldom  a  question  of 
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are  one."  However  mysterious  may  be  the  unity,  it 
is  surely  sufficient  to  sustain  the  conclusion,  that  an 
ordinance  observed  on  the  authority  of  the  Father,  is 
not  superseded  by  a  similar  command  of  the  Son. 
The  Father  sent  both  John  and  Jesus ;  and  Jesus  in 
commanding  his  disciples  to  baptize,  "  did  nothing  of 
himself  but  what  he  had  seen  the  Father  do." 

The  second  particular  is  thus  expressed:  "The 
baptism  of  John  was  the  baptism  of  repentance,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  God : 
the  institute  of  Christ  included  an  explicit  profession 
of  faith  in  a  particular  person  as  the  Lord  of  that 
kingdom."  Admitting  the  correctness  of  this  account 
of  Christian  baptism,  about  which  Paedobaptists  may 
hold  a  different  opinion,  the  difference  is  resolved 
into  baptism  previous  to  the  public  announcement  of 
Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah,  and  baptism  subse- 
quent to  that  announcement.  John  baptized  because 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  approaching;  the  apostles, 
because  it  was  announced.  But  why  should  the 
announcement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  invalidate 
the  baptism  of  its  precursor  ?  Is  it  credible  that  the 
event  which  proved  the  truth  of  John's  baptism,  and 
conferred  upon  it  all  its  importance,  should  in  the  same 
moment  nullify  its  significance,  and  require  from  its 
possessors  a  second  ablution  ?  Had  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  not  speedily  come,  John's  baptism  would 
have  been  a  falsity ;  but  the  coming  of  that  kingdom 
confirmed  and  established  it.  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that 
"  John  baptized,  saying,  that  they  should  believe  on 
him  that  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ 
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Jesus/*  If  so,  is  it  credible  that  his  baptism  should 
have  become  invalid,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  his  disciples,  of  fulfilling 
the  requisition  of  their  teacher  and  the  engagement  of 
their  baptism  ?  That  John  baptized  merely  into  the 
general  belief  of  the  coming  of  a  Messiah  is  not  to  be 
credited,  because  that  was  no  new  thing  in  Israel, 
but  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  of  the 
Sadducees,  and  of  every  sect  of  the  Jews.  He  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  one  coming  after  him,  soon  to 
be  declared.  His  baptism  was  so  far  specific,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  particular  individual  confirmed 
and  vindicated  its  truth. 

The  third  particular  is  nearly  connected  with  the 
second :  "  Christian  baptism,"  says  Mr.  Hall,  "  was 
invariably  administered  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  while 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  John's  was  not  per- 
formed in  that  name."  John  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  coming  one  (o  cpj^o/ici^oc),  which  was  the  proper 
character  of  Jesus  before  his  public  annunciation; 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  baptized  in  the  proper  name 
of  their  Master  as  soon  as  it  was  declared.  The 
actual  appearance  of  Christ  did  not  change  the  object 
of  faith,  but  revealed  it  with  additional  clearness, 
caused  it  to  emerge  from  the  shadowy  horizon  of 
prophecy  into  the  conspicuous  altitude  of  present 
existence.  Those  who  were  baptized  into  the  name 
of  the  Messiah  about  to  come,  and  those  who  were 
baptized  into  the  name  of  Jesus,  were  baptized  into 
the  name  of  one  and  the  same  person.  There  was  a 
difference  of  circumstances,  but  surely  no  essential 
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diflTerence  in  the  mere  distinction  of  the  name  of  the 
same  person.  Besides,  by  those  who  maintain  the 
essential  difference,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  during  his 
personal  ministry  are  said  to  have  baptized  with  a 
baptism  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  John,  and  not 
with  Christian  baptism.  So  say  all,  I  believe,  from 
TertuUian  down  to  Dr.  Pusey,  Fathers,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Anglo-Catholics;  but  is  it  credible 
that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  did  not  baptize  in  the 
proper  name  of  their  Master,  then  present  with  them? 
If  they  distinctly  and  explicitly  baptized  in  his  name, 
this  difference  of  the  coming  one  and  of  him  come 
could  not  have  been  essential,  for  none  maintain  the 
essential  difference  between  the  baptism  of  John  and 
the  baptism  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  during  his  per- 
sonal ministry,  to  which,  as  this  argument  equally 
applies,  it  proves  too  much. 

The  fourth  particular  is,  that  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  the  difference  between  baptism  with  water 
and  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  depends  entirely  upon  the  controversy  on 
baptismal  regeneration. 

The  fifth  and  the  sixth  particulars  are  deduced 
from  the  supposed  rebaptism  of  John's  disciples. 
Here  we  must  acknowledge,  if  it  can  be  clearly 
demonstrated  that  St.  Paul,  or  any  other  inspired 
teacher,  knowingly  rebaptized  any  who  had  duly  and 
properly  received  the  baptism  of  John,  the  essential 
difference  is  incontrovertibly  proved.  We  turn  there- 
fore to  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts :  "  It  came 
to  pass  while  ApoUos  was  at  Corinth,  Paul  passing 
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through  tlie  upper  coasts,  came  to  Ephesus;  and 
finding  certain  disciples,  he  said  unto  them.  Have  ye 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed?  And 
they  said  unto  him.  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ?  And  they 
said.  Unto  John's  baptism.  Then  said  Paul,  John 
verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying 
unto  the  people  that  they  should  believe  on  Him  that 
should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus. 
When  they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  That  these  twelve  men 
were  rebaptized  must,  I  think,  be  candidly  acknow- 
ledged. Many  ingenious  suggestions,  I  know,  have 
been  offered  by  the  reformers,  in  order  to  escape  the 
conclusion.  Thus  Zuingle  supposes,  that  by  John's 
baptism  we  are  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  John, 
and  not  the  actual  baptism  of  water.  Into  what 
were  ye  instructed?  Into  John's  doctrine.  Calvin 
thinks  that  they  were  baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  yet  not  by  water,  but  by  the  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  when  Paul  laid  his  hands  upon  them. 
Others  say,  that  the  words,  "  when  they  heard  this, 
they  were  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus," 
means,  when  they  heard  Paul's  account  of  John's 
baptism  into  the  name  of  Him  that  was  to  come, 
their  previous  baptism  became  to  them,  or  was  in 
their  estimation,  without  a  repetition  of  the  rite, 
baptism  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Beza 
contends,  that  the  words,  "  when  they  heard  this, 
they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus," 
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are  the  words  of  Paul^  and  not  of  the  historian ; 
meaning,  that  the  disciples  of  John  were,  on  hearing 
their  master's  testimony  in  favour  of  Him  that  was 
to  come,  baptized  virtually  into  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  reformers  were  versatile  with  many  wea- 
pons in  fighting  these  twelve  Jews,  but  their  weapons 
broke  in  their  hands;  and  we  must  confess,  these 
disciples  of  the  eloquent  ApoUos  constitute  the  most 
formidable  phalanx  in  this  engagement,  without 
whose  aid  neither  Tractarians  nor  open  conununionists 
could  do  much  to  damage  the  credit  of  John's  bap- 
tism. The  opinion  of  Beza  has  been  followed  by 
many  Protestant  expositors,  both  Lutheran  and 
reformed.  The  critical  reason  assigned,  is  the  con- 
trariety implied  in  the  two  Greek  particles,  ^u  and  SL 
^^He,  on  the  one  hand,  baptized  the  baptism  of 
repentance,  saying  to  the  people,  that  they  should 
believe  on  Him  that  was  to  come,  that  is,  on  the 
Lord  Jesus :  the  hearers,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  But 
not  to  insist  upon  the  unmeaning  repetition,  the 
only  difference  of  the  two  members  of  the  contrast 
being,  that  John  baptized  in  the  name  of  Him 
that  was  to  come,  and  his  hearers  were  baptized 
in  that  name ;  this  /ui^,  the  single  particle  on  which 
all  this  exposition  depends,  is  itself  a  most  suspicious 
pretender  of  a  few  manuscripts.'     This  little  Greek 

«  Griesbach's  note  is,  *V=  A  B  D.  15,  18,  40,  66,  ♦  ♦  69.  Alii 
Mt.  1.  Copt.  Vulg.  cant."  Being  rejected  by  the  Alexandrian,  the 
Vatican  and  the  Cambridge  manuscripts,  (the  codex  Ephraim  is  muti- 
lated in  this  passage,)  it  cannot  be  acknowledged  of  good  authority. 
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is  a  treacherous  auxiliary,  who  comes  with  forged 
credentials.  Though  offering  service  in  my  camp,  I 
dare  not  call  him  into  action.  Mill  branded  him ; 
Wetstein  put  him  in  the  suspected  list;  Griesbach 
proscribed  him ;  and  Scholz,  Knapp  and  Lachmann 
have  nothing  to  say  in  his  favour.  Without  him,  his 
inseparable  companion  SI  will  do  us  no  service. 
Although  Mr.  Kinghorn,  in  his  able  reply  to  Mr. 
Hall,  finding  him  recommended  by  Beza,  who 
received  him,  well  certified  from  Marnixius,  according 
to  Beza,  the  most  illustrious  of  Dutchmen  in  fighting 
Anabaptists,^  assigned  him  a  prominent  position  in 
his  tactics,  we  must  abandon  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Tractarians.  If  this  particle  be  not  genuine,  as  we 
do  not  believe  it  is,  the  criticism  of  Beza  and  his 
followers  must  be  abandoned  with  it.  But  if  we 
believe,  as  we  do,  that  these  twelve  men  were  rebap- 
tized  by  St.  Paul,  it  may  be  asked,  how  do  we  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  disciples  of  John  were  bap- 
tized a  second  time  by  the  apostles?  I  acknowledge  ^ 
the  difficulty.  Let  us  observe  the  connexion  of  the 
passage,  and  if  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
these  men  were  baptized  by  John,  and  rebaptized  by 
Paul,  we  must  resign  this  fact  as  one  argument 
against  us,  which  is  not  damaged  on  examination. 
The  question  is  suggested,  were  they  baptized  by 
John  or  his  disciples  previously  to  the  death  of  Christ, 

•  —  quam  interpretationem  hujiis  loci  ab  Anabaptistis, — ^pr»sertim 
tarn  vexati,  acceptam  fero  viro  turn  generis  nobilitate,  turn  pietate  et 
doctrinft,  et  plurimus  virtutibus  clarissimo  D.  Mamixio,  singulari 
BeJgicarain  proyinciarum  omamento. — Beza  in  loc. 
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or  were  they  subsequently  baptized  by  ApoUos,  in 
his  ignorance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  after  the  manner 
of  John's  baptism? 

"  It  came  to  pass  when  ApoUos  was  in  Corinth/* 
These  words  suggest  the  inquiry,  why  the  absence  of 
ApoUos  should  be  mentioned,  and  what  connexion  he 
had  with  the  narrative?  Had  he  no  connexion  with 
it,  the  mention  of  his  name  would  be  superfluous  and 
trifling.  This  clause  connects  the  chapter  with  the 
preceding,  and  by  its  aid  we  correct  the  unfortunate 
interruption  of  the  narrative  by  an  inappropriate 
division.  Of  ApoUos  it  is  said  a  few  verses  before, 
"  Being  fervent  in  the  spirit,  he  spake  and  taught 
dUigently  the  things  of  the  Lord,  knowing,"  and 
therefore  administering,  "  only  the  baptism  of  John.** 
To  know  only  the  baptism  of  John,  seems  to  intimate 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah 
whom  John  taught,  but  not  with  his  death  and  resur- 
rection. This  man,  having  been  a  disciple  of  John, 
and  believing  his  testimony,  that  Jesus  was  the  one 
mightier  than  he,  preached  with  great  power  and 
success  the  religion  of  John,  before  he  was  taught 
the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly  by  Aquila  and 
PrisciUa,  probably  giving  prominence  to  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  Baptist,  that  Jesus  was  the  Lamb  of 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  Gospel,  he  baptized  his 
disciples  after  the  manner  which  John  employed, 
probably  as  John  had  done,  unto  the  profession  of 
repentance,  preparatory  to  the  reception  of  the 
Messiah.     But  if  this  form  of  baptism  were  proper 
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and  valid,  as  we  believe  it  was,  when  administered 
before  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  for  the  apostles  and 
early  disciples  had  no  other,  it  was  manifestly  impro* 
per,  if  so  administered  subsequently  to  that  event. 
Apollos  might  have  most  firmly  believed  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  and  yet,  when  he  baptized  these  men, 
have  known  nothing  of  his  death  and  resurrection,  as 
he  was  residing  at  a  great  distance  from  Judea,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Had  they  been  converted  by  any  other  ministry,  it  is 
not  probable  they  would  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  What  teacher  who 
knew  the  things  which  had  been  done  at  Jerusalem, 
would  have  said  nothing  of  the  effusion  of  the  Pen- 
tecost, nothing  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  ?  Apollos 
knew  not  this  baptism.  St.  Paul  says,  **  John  indeed 
baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  that 
they  should  believe  on  Him  who  should  come  after 
him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus."  It  was  therefore  the 
only  proper  baptism  for  his  time.  But  sufficient  as 
was  its  administration  during  the  life  of  our  Lord,  so 
that  none  who  then  received  it,  so  far  as  we  know, 
were  rebaptized  j  it  was  not  suitable  after  his  resur- 
rection, and  therefore  the  disciples  of  Apollos  were 
rebaptized  in  the  name  of  the  Liord  Jesus.  It  is 
remarkable  we  do  not  read  that  Apollos  himself,  who 
had  received  John's  baptism,  was  rebaptized,  when 
taught  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.  It  may 
be  said  I  cannot  prove  all  these  particulars,  but  their 
probability,  even  their  possibility,  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose.     It  must  be  shown,  that  these  twelve  men 
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were  baptized,  not  by  ApoUos,  but  by  some  one 
previously  to  the  death  of  our  Lord,  to  establish  the 
invalidity  of  John's  baptism ;  but  the  aspect  of  the 
narrative  being  opposed  to  such  a  supposition,  sug- 
gests the  opinion  that  they  were  the  disciples  of 
ApoUos  J  and  if  Apollos,  knowing  only  the  baptism 
of  John,  baptized  these  men  in  ignorance  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  (and  who  shall  say  he  did 
not  ?)  the  argument  against  us  falls  to  pieces.  Before 
these  twelve  men  can  prove  the  essential  difference, 
they  must  show  that  the  register  of  their  first  baptism 
is  dated  previously  to  the  death  of  Christ. 

This  exposition,  I  admit,  was  not  usual  in  the 
ancient  church ;  yet  even  there,  prevalent  as  was  the 
opinion  that  John's  baptism  was  not  valid,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  was  not  without 
its  advocates.  In  Photius,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
books  of  Eulogius,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
fifth  century,  against  the  Novatians ;  and  we  find  him 
furnishing  this  exposition  in  defence  of  his  opinion, 
that  the  baptism  of  John  was  perfect  before  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.*'  I,  however,  admit  the  difficulty, 
and  must  acknowledge  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  solution.  If  these  persons  were  baptized  before 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  essential  difference  is  certainly 
established. 

Neither  the  apostles,  nor  the  first  disciples  who 
were  Christians  at  the  resurrection,  were  rebaptized ; 
but  if  such  rebaptism   were  proper,  it  would   have 

«  See  Appendix  B. 
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been  peculiarly  fitting  that  they,  like  their  Divine 
Master,  should  have  suffered  it,  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness. Is  it  credible  that  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Christian  feiith  should  have  considered  themselves 
exempted  from  the  obligation  of  submitting  to  its 
initiatory  rite?*'  My  chief  anxiety,  however,  is  to 
maintain  that  Jesus  was  baptized  with  the  same 
baptism  as  his  people.  The  founder  of  our  faith 
submitted  to  the  rule  of  his  own  religion.  If  the 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  was  the  sign  of  true  baptism, 
in  this  instance  it  attested  the  baptism  of  John. 
Admitting  the  difficulties,  I  adhere  to  the  faith  that 
Christians  are  baptized  with  the  baptism  with  which 
Christ  was  baptized. 

■  The  Fathers  are  sadly  peri)lexed  in  attempting  to  discover  the 
baptism  of  the  apostles,  and  to  rescue  them  from  the  great  peril  of 
perdition,  being  unbaptized.  Tertullian  protests  he  had  heard  over- 
scrupulous people,  or  rather  unscrupulous,  question  how  salvation 
could  belong  to  the  unbaptized  apostles.  Clu*ysostom  and  others  think 
they  were  baptized  by  John  with  water,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Holy  Ghost — the  one  baptism  of  the  church  being  administered  to 
them  in  two  parts,  first  with  water  and  afterwards  with  the  Spirit. 
(Horn.  i.  in  Actt.  §  6.)  He,  however,  seems  elsewhere  to  hint  they 
were  baptized  with  water  at  different  times,  a  strangely  anabaptistical 
opinion.  Augustine  says  they  were  baptized  by  our  Lord  ^vith 
water,  (Ep.  265,  §  5;)  others  thought  they  were  baptized  when 
they  were  sprinkled  with  the  waves  in  the  ship ;  others,  when  their 
feet  were  washed  by  our  Lord ;  though  the  Fathers  generally,  with 
equal  reason,  say  that  they  had  been  previously  baptized,  and,  there- 
fore, our  Lord  would  not  wash  the  hands  and  head  of  Peter,  saying, 
"  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean 
every  whit."  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  a  fragment  of  tlie  fiftli 
book  of  the  Hypotyposcs  preserved  by  Moschus,  says,  Christ  baptized 
Peter  only;  Peter,  Andrew;  Andrew,  James  and  John;  and  they,  the 
other  apostles.     (See  Bp.  of  Lincoln's  Clement  of  Alexandria,  p.  442.) 
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Another  inquiry  is  suggested  respecting  the  bap- 
tism of  John.  Did  he,  or  did  he  not,  baptize  the 
young  children  of  such  as  attended  his  ministry  ?  In 
the  evangelical  narrative,  we  have  no  direct  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject.  Our  opponents  will  protest 
against  our  assuming  that  he  did  baptize  infants,  and 
we  must  with  equal  decision  protest  against  their 
assuming,  from  the  silence  of  the  evangelists,  that  he 
did  not.  All  we  know  with  certainty  is,  he  came  to 
prepare  the  people  for  the  Lord  by  a  ceremonial 
observance.  As  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  was 
made  to  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  to  the  natural  seed 
of  Abraham  in  its  national  character,  it  would  seem 
probable,  that  the  whole  nation,  and  not  a  part  only, 
was  entitled  to  receive  the  sign  of  his  coming.  The 
infants  of  Israel  had  the  same  interest  in  the  promise 
of  the  Messiah  as  the  adults.  When  we  consider 
that  all  other  religious  rites  of  a  national  character, 
were,  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  performed  for 
infants  as  well  as  for  their  parents,  as  for  instance 
the  great  national  distinction  of  circumcision ;  this 
probability  is  greatly  increased,  for  why  should  John 
for  the  first  time  distinguish  parents  from  children  in 
the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews?  Judaism  was  not  then 
abolished;  the  principles  of  Mosaic  law  flourished 
with  unabated  vigour;  with  its  spirit,  every  new 
ceremonial  must  have  been  accordant;  but  nothing 
'can  be  imagined  more  anti-Mosaic,  more  contrary  to 
the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  law,  than  the  separation  of 
parents  and  children  in  the  new  rite  of  purification. 
Of  Israel,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  and 
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all  that  was  represented  by  the  baptism  of  John,  the 
sign  of  his  coming,  concerned  the  whole  house  of 
Israel.  Why  should  we  restrict  the  representation 
to  a  part  only  ?  Preparatory  to  the  descent  of  God 
on  Sinai,  Moses  purified  all  the  people,  not  the 
adults  only.  Why  should  we  not  suppose  that  pre- 
paratory to  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God,  John 
baptized  aU  Judea,  and  all  Jerusalem,  and  all  the 
region  round  about,  and  not  the  adults  only?  I 
admit  we  may  restrict  this  general  description  to 
sdiilts,  if  there  be  good  reason /or  doing  so  ;  but  what 
good  reason  can  be  adduced  for  any  such  restriction? 
To  say  it  is  improbable  that  infants  were  included,  is 
a  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption,  which,  although 
many  assumptions  as  gratuitous  have  been  conceded 
in  this  controversy,  I  trust  we  are  not  so  foolish  as 
to  allow  without  protest.  Under  a  dispensation  of 
Judaism  the  religious  ordinances  were  of  a  national 
character,  without  reference  to  age  or  class ;  and  is  it 
probable  that  a  restriction  was,  for  the  first  time, 
introduced  into  a  service  which  proclaimed  to  the 
whole  house  of  Israel  the  speedy  accomplishment  of 
the  promise  to  which  every  infant  was  indubitably 
the  heir,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  restriction,  all 
are  said  to  have  been  baptized  ? 

That  John  baptized  only  the  select  few,  who  truly 
and  devoutly  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  is 
a  position,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  main- 
tained consistently  with  the  evangelical  history.  By 
his  preaching  considerable  excitement  was  produced, 
so  that  vast  numbers  held  him  to  be  a  prophet,  and 
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crowded  to  his  baptism.  Nor  have  we  the  slightest 
intimation  of  any  person  whatsoever  being  refused 
baptism  by  the  precursor  of  our  Lord.  But  if  the 
baptism  of  John  was  indiscriminately  administered 
to  all  applicants,  and  even  to  those  whom  the  admi- 
nistrator knew  to  be  ungodly  and  impenitent,  and, 
if  this  was  done  during  the  continuance  of  a  national 
dispensation  of  religion  which  made  no  difference  in 
its  ritual  between  parents  and  children,  as  it  did  not 
between  the  pious  and  the  profane,  but  regarded  the 
whole  house  of  Israel  as  its  object,  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  children  of  that  nation  were  excluded  from 
the  great  national  sign  of  the  advent  of  Christ  ? 

If  in  the  last  lecture  I  succeeded  in  showing  that 
it  is  exceedingly  probable,  if  not  morally  certain, 
that  the  infant  children  of  proselytes  to  Judaism  were 
baptized  with  their  parents,  the  presumption  in  favour 
of  infant  baptism  as  administered  by  John,  is  so  far 
confirmed.  If  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  see 
infants  baptized  with  their  parents,  in  an  age  when 
proselytes  to  the  faith  were  very  numerous,  they 
would  naturally  take  their  children  to  be  baptized 
with  themselves  by  the  preacher  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  To  those  who  do  not  think  that  the  Jews 
baptized  the  children  of  proselytes  in  the  age  of  our 
Lord,  I  leave  the  probabilities  I  have  noticed  divested 
of  that  aid ;  but  as  its  substitute,  the  expectation  I 
noticed  in  the  last  lecture,  of  a  general  baptism  of  all 
Israel  previously  to  the  coming  of  Christ.  Of  John's 
baptism  I  am  fairly  entitled  to  say,  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  believer's  baptism,  not  baptism  administered 
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on  account  of  any  pious  dispositions  belonging,  or 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  parties  baptized, — that  it 
was  the  baptism  of  all  classes  and  parties — ^Pharisees 
and  Sadducees — publicans  and  soldiers — upon  the 
principle  that  the  whole  nation  was  to  be  purified  by 
a  ceremonial  of  ablution  preparatory  to  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah. 
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MR.  FABER*S  CITATIONS  FROM  THE  FATHERS  ON  THE  SACRAMENTAL 
mENTITY  OF  CmCUMCISION  AND  BAPTISM. 

I  FULLY  admit  that  Augustine  at  times  held  the  sacramental  identity 
of  circumcision  and  baptism.  Mr.  Faber's  citations  seem  to  imply  so 
much,  but  he  has  overlooked  the  more  direct  and  satisfactory  proofs. 
Instead  of  introducing  passages  which  only  imply  the  opinion  of 
Augustine,  and  which  may  be  met  by  passages  apparently  of  an 
opposite  tendency,  he  might  have  adduced  the  direct  assertion  of  that 
Father :  "  Dominus  Christus  in  ecclesi&  sui  sacramentum  Novi  Testa- 
menti  pro  circumcisione  camis  sanctum  baptismum  dedit.** — ^Aug. 
£p.  108.  I  fear,  however,  this  passage  must  have  involved  the  saint 
together  with  Mr.  Faber  in  the  anathema  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
I  wonder  the  Benedictines  did  not  suppress  the  passage,  and  conceal 
the  anathematized  heresy  of  the  canonized  divine.  For  CathoUc 
casuists  it  is  a  curious  inquiry;  if  their  infallible  chiirch  both  anathe- 
matize and  canonize  the  same  man,  what  becomes  of  him  ? 

Omitting,  therefore,  the  citations  from  Augustine,  as  his  opinions  on 
baptism  require  a  more  prolonged  examination  than  this  note  will 
allow,  I  adduce  the  passages  by  which  Mr.  Faber  seeks  to  prove  that 
"  the  sacramental  identity  of  circumcision  under  the  law,  and  of 
baptism  under  the  Gospel,  was,  from  the  first,  a  ruled  case  of  inter- 
pretation." From  Chrysostom  he  cites,  "*H  dc  fffitr€pa  ntpiT6fui  ^  tov 
Panri(rfmTos,  Xcyw,  X^P^^t  av^dwov  c^cc  rTjy  larptiavy  Kcii  fivpi»p  ayaBmf 
7rp6(tvos  ylwtrat  fifAip,  Ka\  rrjt  rov  UprCfioTog  ^fms  tfmififrXfjtn  ;fci^ror. 
Kal  ovdi  i9pi(rfi€Pov  Ifx^i  K(up6w,  KaOawtp  cVcc*  aXX*  i^ariy  kqX  cV  o^p^ 
^Xuct^  Koi  fV  fi<<ri7,  Ka\  «V  ovry  Ty  y^/>9>  yttfoficpoy  ri»a,  ravnfv  dffaci^ 
rijv  dxtipcnoirrrov  irtpirofirjp  .''^ — Chrysost.  in  Gen.  Homil.  xl. 
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He  translates,  "  Our  circumcision,  I  am  speaking  of  the  grace  of 
baptism,  affords  a  cure  free  from  pain,  and  is  to  us  the  administration 
of  ten  thousand  blessings,  and  fills  us  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Nor,  as  was  the  case  with  circumcision  imder  the  law,  has 
it  any  set  time;  but,  in  infancy,  and  in  middle  age,  and  in  old  age, 
any  one  is  alike  permitted  to  receive  the  circumcision  not  made  with 
hands." 

This  passage  seems  intended  to  establish  the  very  opposite  opinion 
to  that  for  which  it  is  cited, — ^the  contrast,  rather  than  the  identity  of 
baptism  and  circumcision;  as  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not  "  a  cure  free 
from  pain,"  "  the  administration  of  ten  thousand  blessings,"  filling  us 
"  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

From  Athanasius,  '^  'H  yiip  TrtpiTOfirj  ov^iv  SXXo  cd^Xov,  fj  rfjv  Ttjt 
y€vc(rf«0£  oircxdvo-iy.  T6y  yiip  rfj  €ktjj  caro6av6vTa  airtKdt^oicSiAtOa'  koL 
atnueatPOVfiiBa  rg  Kvpuuej,  ot(  6  nciK(u6s  mrtK^vOtls  a^rytinniBrj  rf  avatrraa'ti* 
Tavro  yhp  ical  6  UavKos  €(f)irf  iv  r^  irpo£  KoXoo-crrcr*  *Ev  f  Koi  irtpitryaiBri 
r§  WMpiTOft^  dxttpcnoiTiT^  iv  r^  arr€Kdva-€i  rov  anfjuxros  ttjs  (ra/)«c6r,  €v  rj 
W€fHTOf»j  rov  Xpurrov,  <njVTd<f)€ifTt£  avr^  cV  r^  fianrriapan  tU  r^v  (f-^^^i  <V 
f  cal  innnffipBfjTt,  T^f  yhp  hth  rov  Panria'paTos  aTrcxduo-ftfr  rinrov  ^p  ij 
W€ptTOfJj, — Uurrtwrat  yhp  *Afipahp  tKa^t  Trfv  nipiTopPjv  <njp€iop  oZtrav  rijs 
dia  rov  fiaarritrparos  avaytwiia'taiy — ^Athan.  de  Sabbat,  et  Circum. 
Oper.  vol.  i.  p.  763. 

"Circumcision  sets  forth  nothing  else,  than  the  putting  off  the 
natural  birth ;  for  we  put  off  him  who  on  the  sixth  day  died  as  to  the 
flesh;  and  we  are  renewed  on  the  Lord^s  day,  when  the  old  man, 
being  unclothed,  was  bom  again  by  the  resurrection.  This  is  it, 
which  Paul  speaketh  to  the  Colossians.  In  whom  ye  are  circumcised 
with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body 
of  the  sins  of  the  fiesh,  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ;  buried  with 
him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him.  Circumcision 
therefore,  was  the  type  of  putting  off  sin  through  baptism;  for  Abra- 
ham, having  believed,  received  circumcision,  which  was  the  sign  of 
r^eneration  through  baptism." 

Here  circumcision  is  only  the  sign  of  regeneration  through  baptism, 
but  not  like  baptism  the  medium  of  regeneration.  The  two  are 
clearly  distinguished. 

From  Cyprian,  "  Quantum  vero  ad  causam  infantium  pertinet, 
quos  dixisti  intra  secimdum  vel  tertium  diem,  quo  nati  sint,  consti- 
tutOB,  baptizari  non  oportere,  et  considerandam  esse  legem  circum- 
cisionis  antiques,  ut  intra  octaviun  diem  eum  qui  natus  est  baptizandum 
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et  sanctificandum  non  justares ;  long^  aliud,  in  concilio  nostro,  omnibus 
visum  est.  In  hoc  enim,  quod  tu  putabas  esse  faciendum,  nemo 
consensit ;  sed  universi  potius  judicavimus,  null!  hominum  nato 
misericordiam  Dei  et  gratiam  den^andam.  Nam,  quod  in  Judaica 
circumcisione  camali  octavus  dies  observabatur,  sacramentum  est  in 
umbra  atque  in  imagine  anteprsemissum,  sed  veniente  Christo,  veritate 
completum.  Nam,  quia  octavus  dies,  id  est,  post  sabbatum  primus 
dies,  fiiturus  erat,  quo  Dominus  resurgeret,  et  nos  vivificaret,  et 
dicumcisionem  nobis  spiritalem  daret':  hie  dies  octavus,  id  est, 
post  sabbatum  primus  et  dominicus,  pnecessit  in  imagine ;  quae  imago 
cessavit,  superveniente  postmodum  veritate,  et  data  nobis  spiritali 
circumcisione/' — Cyprian.  Epist.  Ixiv.  Oper.  vol.  ii.,  p.  160,  161. 

*'  So  far  as  respects  the  matter  of  infants,  concerning  whom  you 
have  said,  that  those  who  are  only  two  or  three  days  old,  ought  not 
to  be  baptized;  and  that  the  law  of  ancient  circumcision  ought  to  be 
considered ;  in  agreement  with  which  a  child  in  your  opinion,  ought 
not  to  be  baptized  and  sanctified  before  he  had  attained  the  eighth 
day ;  a  far  different  judgment  was  given  by  all  in  our  coimdl.  No 
one  consented  to  what  you  thought  fitting  to  be  done;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  all  judged  that  the  mercy  and  grace  of  Grod  ought  not  to 
be  denied  to  any  person  bom  of  man.  For,  as  to  the  observation  of 
the  eighth  day  in  the  circumcision  of  the  fiesh,  according  to  the  Jewish 
law,  that  ordinance  is  a  sacrament,  appointed  beforehand  in  shadow 
and  in  image,  but  completed  in  truth  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  The 
eighth  day,  that  is,  the  first  day  afler  the  Sabbath,  was  about  to  be 
that  on  which  the  Lord  would  rise  again,  and  would  confer  upon  us 
true  life,  and  would  give  unto  us  the  spiritual  circumcision.  There- 
fore this  eighth  day,  the  first  and  the  Lord's  day  after  the  Sabbath, 
went  before  in  an  image,  which  image  ceased,  when  the  truth  after- 
wards supervened,  and  when  spiritual  circumcision  was  given  unto  us." 

Here  the  ancient  sacrament,  the  carnal  circumcision,  is  distinctly 
opposed  to  the  spiritual  circumcision  or  baptism  given  to  ud,  not  to 
the  purification  of  the  heart  imparted  to  the  ancient  believers. 

From  Justin  Martjrr.  "  *H  dc  cWoX^  Trjs  frtpiTOfjirjs,  iccXcvowcra  tJ  oydc^ 
tllUptf,  €K  irovr^f  fr€piT€fiv€iv  TO.  y€wa>fitva,  tvjtos  ^p  rrjs  dkriBanjs  irf/xro^^ff, 
fjv  frtpitTfirjOr)fi€v  a7r6  rrjs  irXavrfs  Koi  novrfpias  di^  rov  air6  v€Kp&tf  avaordyros 
T^  fila  r«oy  atift^T^v  Vf-^P9  'irjaov  Xpiarov  rov  Kvpiov  tifiSiv.  Mia  yitp 
T&v  atiftpaTav,  np^ynf  fifvova-a  r&v  nair&v  fifi€p&p,  jcord  r6v  dpi6fi6¥  wakiP 
tSoiv  fraa-Siv  TffKpc^v  r^s  Kvickfxfiopias,  6y^6ri  Kokfirai,  Kal  irpwn;  o^<ra  ficvcc." 
—Justin  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Tiyp.  Oper.  p.  201,  202. 
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^'  The  commandment  of  circumcision,  which  enjoins  that  infants 
should  always  be  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  was  a  type  of  the 
true  circumcision,  with  which  we  were  circumcised  from  error  and 
wickedness  through  Jesus  Christ  oiu-  Lord,  who  rose  again  from  the 
dead  on  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  for  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
remaining  the  first  of  all  days,  agreeably  to  the  entire  number  of 
the  days  viewed  as  revolving  in  the  hebdomadal  cycle,  is  called  the 
eighth,  though  it  still  remains  the  first." 

.Here,  if  by  the  true  circumcision  baptism  be  intended,  it  is  the 
antitype  of  circumcision,  and  not  sacramentally  identical.  If  the  true 
circumcision  be  sanctity  of  heart,  there  is  no  reference  to  baptism  in 
the  passage;  and  that  it  is  so,  we  infer  from  its  being  attributed  to 
Enoch,  Noah,  and  other  unbaptized  patriarchs. 

Having  noticed  the  citation  from  Justin  Martyr,  I  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  many  allusions  to  the  principal  Jewish  rites,  especially 
to  circumcision,  the  sabbath,  and  the  ablutions  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  to  show  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Martyr 
there  was  no  sacramental  identity  between  circumcision  and  baptism. 
See  from  p.  81  to  p.  124  of  S.  Just.  Mar.  Dial.  ed.  k  Sam.  Jebb; 
corresponding,  according  to  the  margin,  with  pp.  227 — 262  of  the 
Paris  edition.     Two  extracts  may  suffice  to  show  the  opinion  of  Justin. 

"  *H  afr6  *Afipaafi  Korii  a-dpKa  n€piTOfiri  tls  <njfJL(7ov  €b6Brj'  iva  ^tc  air6 
rmv  SXXmv  c^ywy  km  Tjfiav  difxapia-fitvoi  koi  tva  fi6uoi  Trd^rr,  9  vvv  iv  diKjf 
wdtrx€T€,  Koi  un  yivtorcu  al  x&pai  vfiap  iprjfioL  koi  ai  n6K€is  irvpiKav<rroi, 
.  .  .  Ov  y^  f(  ^(XXou  Tw6t  yvtapiiiaBt  napd  tov£  aXXovs  ayOpcinrovs, 
^  duro  rfjs  iv  aapKi  vfiav  9r€ptro/x^f .'' 

"  The  circumcision  according  to  the  flesh  received  from  Abraham 
was  given  to  you  for  a  sign,  that  you  might  be  distinguished  fix)m 
other  nations  and  from  us,  and  that  you  alone  might  suffer  what  things 
you  justly  sufiTer,  and  that  your  lands  might  be  desolate,  and  your 

cities  burnt For  you  are  distinguished  from  other  men  by 

nothing  else  than  by  the  circumcision  in  your  flesh." — Dial.  c.  Tryp. 
p.  49.  Jebb.  p.  234.  Paris. 

*'  *Ov  yhp  iraaw  dvayKaia  avrrj  fj  nipiTOfirjf  dXX*  vpXv  fiovois,  wa,  i>s 
vpo4<l»iy,  ravrri  ndBrjTt  A  vvv  iv  biicjj  nda'x*T€.  .  .  .  koi  vfuis  fiiv  ol  rfjv 
€rdpKa  vtpiTtTfirffifvoi,  XpO^*  ^^  rjfitTipas  mpirofirjs,  rififii  dc  Tavrrfv 
txotfTts  Mitv  iKtivTjs  MfuBa.^^ 

"  For  this  circumcision  is  not  necessary  for  all,  but  only  for  you, 
that,  as  I  before  said,  you  might  suffer  those  things  which  you  justly 
suffer  ....  and  you  who  are  circumcisetl  in  the  flesh,  need  our 
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circumcision,  but  we,  having  this,  are  in  no  need  of  yours." — ^Dial.  c. 
Tryp.  p.  66,  p.  236.  Paris. 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  the  patriarchs  Adam,  Abel,  Enoch, 
Melchisedec,  and  others,  had  no  need  of  circumcision. 

Tertullian  (adv.  Judseos,  c.  2,  3)  reasons  in  the  same  manner  that 
circumcision  did  not  purify  the  person;  as  Adam  in  paradise,  and 
Abel  offering  his  acceptable  offering ;  and  Noah,  and  Enoch,  and 
Melchisedec,  were  uncircumcised.  See  also  Irenssus  adv.  Hser.  iv.  30, 
a  chapter  written  expressly  to  show  why  circumcision  and  the  sabbath 
were  given  to  the  Jews.  Epiphanius  represents  the  first  circumcision 
as  not  perfect,  but  only  a  sign  or  type  of  the  great  circumcision  c<Hn- 
pleted  in  water. — Contra  Ebion. 

If  I  thought  the  Fathers  ruled  these  cases,  I  should  say,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Faber,  it  is  '*  a  ruled  case  of  interpretation,"  Augustine 
being  excepted,  that  circumcision  and  baptism  are  not  sacramentally 
identical.  The  sacramental  identity  of  the  two  ordinances  must  be 
hereafter  examined  on  scriptural  groimds. 


B.    Page  200. 

EULOGIUS  OF  ALEXANDRIA  ON  JOHN^S  BAPTISM. 

The  extract  is  from  a  part  of  the  second  book  against  the  Nova- 
tians,  preserved  by  Photius,  in  his  Bibliotheca. 

""Oti  dc  rrXciov  fjv  ^rjXov,  (fmaif  ml  €*(  &y  ov^kifAOv  <ftaipmu  rovt 
fu»BriTii£  r6  t6  irapii  'l«Miyyov  Mtyfuvovt  fiajma-fiOf  avafiatrri^ras.  *Jff(rovt 
yap,  tftrja-iv,  ovbiva  tfidnrriCtv,  aXX*  ol  ftaBriTaL  'E(  £y  irdXty  dfjXo^  &ti 
rcXfiov  inrijpxt'  Kai  6  a-onifp  dc  ^pTitrOrjiHU  a{fT6  ovk  dfraJMd<rar»  Srt 
TfXfiov  ^v  fdct^fv.  Ovjc  a\fT6s,  a>r  d^Xov  cWt,  Kaddpa-t^s  dtofuwos,  dXXd 
KoBdptriov  T&v  v^amp  yiv6fuuos,  Koi  ayuurfi^s,  Koi  T€\ti»atf,  roh  rtfrv 
fiasmffiiUvoii.  "Eia-odov  dc  ol  t6t€  /Sonri^dficvoi  ttjs  tls  Xpicrrov  ytmatmt 
t6  Panmo'pa  napadtxovTO,  'Ettci  yap  tovto  §l£  t6v  €px6fifvo¥  cjScnrWCoiTO, 
^C^TOvy  Xoiir^y,  ris  6  €p\6fuvoi ;  Koi  (rfrovvrts,  tvpiaKdv  re  Koi  ifAoBtirtvctm' 
Ka\  npoa-lovT€s  r^  attrrjpi  ovx  h-tpov  fiamria-iia  irpoa-tXaftfiavotf,  iJu&voM  r^ 
hfToKhs  TTpocib^xovTo,  "Ens  /itp  ovv  ovbiirn  tbo^<rBti  ddi  rov  araupav 
6  ^Jrjavvs,  rcXfiov  Jfv  t6  *I»avvov  fitama-iiar  fAtra  ravra  dc,  o^jcrri.  Ac^ 
ml,  t6v  AiroXXa>  PanmaBivra  imh  Icoovkov  Korh  t6v  dpfjt6(oirra  Kaiphiw^ 
ovdclr  mPanrrurtv*  dkkii  npiVxiXXa  ital  'AicvXar  Korii  n)y  ^E^fcroy  wapa 
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yryotwra  i^  * SXt^cofbpficLS  r^ff  narpibos  frpoa-tXaffovro  ptv  aMv,  Koi  dxpi- 
^UTtpov  €dida(aif  rii  jr€pl  tov  KvpUw  iTfo-ov  Xptarov'  fiatrriaai  dc  ovk 
rnSX^otv.  Tovs  piv  toI  yc  im*  avrov  fiaTma-Bfvras,  nrcl  ftcra  rrfy  tov 
Kvplov  €19  ovpavQvs  Svodov  T^  'loavvov  /Sofrr/crfuiri  ificarrltrBf^trav'  6ri  ov- 
Kxri  fjv  epx^ptvos  6  Xpurrbsf  aXX*  IkrjXvOios  fjbr^  jcat  naa-ap  Yrc3rXi7po»ica>f 
oLcovopMOf,  Kol  Pdwrurpa  MmK^t  otxciov  :  €Ik6t»s  tovtovs  €vpa>v  6  IlavXos, 
KM  &ri  ovdc  tl  ny€vpa  Syiov  iurw  ^diiaay,  r^  dfOTTorucy  ^anrtV/uiri 
wapeiTKitwurtv  ava^camaBrivai.  Jl6Kka\63€vh€y  (firjartv,  tori  \aff€i»,  i^s 
TtXttow  Ijv  r6  'loMUvov  fiatrrurpa  7rp6  rfjs  iraptJioa-tcis  tov  deairoTiKov.  Kal 
yapj  6  irmrfjp  r^  *IoMiyyov  /Sofrrtcrfuiri  HfTpov  Koi  tovs  SXXovs  paBrfTiis  ^t^car' 
rurpiwutj  Korii  tov  Koiphv  rov  noBovs  ^^toxrc,  tSuv  (fipuaSiV  pv<m}pieav* 
OVK  Aif  ptralMfS  TOV  axpatrrov  ctoparos  avTOiSt  "cal  tov  dxparos,  tl  p^  rcXfu>y 
avTois  r^  *I«kivvov  tKaxdpurro  fidimxrpa,  *AXXa  Kai  ore  Il€Tpos  napjfrtiTo 
TOVS  iMtu  yiy^atrBai,  oKovti  napa  tov  atoTripos  6  XcXov/xcf/or,  ov  xptlav  f;(f i 
fraXiv  XovaiurBiu,  aXX*  Kari  icaSapos  6\6s'  koX  v/xclf  KaBapoi  rWc.  Ai'  hw 
KM  oTi  6  t6  tov  'loMivvov  cV  K(up&  ficmTldOits  ^comdpa  ov  dcirai  dcvrcpov 
Panrrurfurros,  hri^iian/Tcu'  koi  oti  dvuapiv  «?;(€  tovs  ^fiarmo-pivovs  avrb, 
dno<f)aiv€Uf  KaOapovs,  AXX'  ouToi  ptv  6  'E,v\6yioSf  tS>v  ttXciWo)!/  mXis  bi 
oXov  t6  *laaypov  ficnrria-pa  dcixirvyrcDv." — Eulogiua  contra  Novatianos  in 
Photii  Bibliotheca,  cclxxx. 

"  And  that  it  (John's  baptism)  was  perfect,"  he  says,  "  is  manifest, 
because  he  never  appears  rebaptizing  the  disciples  who  had  received 
baptism  from  John.  For  Jesus,"  he  says,  "  baptized  no  one,  but  his 
disciples.  Whence  again  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  perfect ;  for  since 
the  Saviour  did  not  disdain  to  be  baptized  with  it,  he  shows  that  it 
"was  perfect;  he  liimself,  as  is  evident,  needing  no  purification,  but 
being  made  a  purification  of  the  waters,  and  sanctification  and  per- 
fection to  those  who  were  then  baptized.  Those  indeed  who  were 
then  baptized,  received  their  baptism  for  an  introduction  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  For  when  they  were  baptized  in  His  name  who 
"waa  to  come,  they  henceforth  inquired  who  he  was  who  was  to  come, 
and  inquiring,  they  foimd  and  were  instructed,  and  going  to  the 
Saviour,  received  no  other  baptism,  but  only  received  his  command- 
ments. So  long  as  Christ  was  not  yet  glorified  on  the  cross,  the 
baptism  of  John  was  perfect,  but  not  any  longer.  Wherefore  Apollos 
being  baptized  by  John  at  the  proper  season,  no  one  rebaptized; 
but  Priflcilla  and  Aquila  received  him,  having  come  from  Alexandria 
to  Epbesus,  and  taught  him  the  things  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
more  perfectly,  but  they  did  not  venture  to  baptize  him.  But  those 
baptized  by  him,  because  they  were  baptized  after  the  ascent  of  the 
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Lord  to  heaven  with  John*8  baptism,  since  Christ  was  no  longer  about 
to  come,  but  had  come  abeady  and  accomplished  all  his  dispensation, 
and  had  given  his  own  baptism;  Paid  having  foimd  them,  and 
because  they  did  not  know  whether  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost,  rebap- 
tized  them  with  the  baptism  of  the  Lord.  And  from  many  things  it 
may  be  collected  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  perfect  before  the 
Lord  was  delivered  up.  For  Christ,"  he  says,  "  to  Peter  and  the  other 
disciples,  baptized  with  John*8  baptism,  would  not  have  deigned  in 
the  season  of  his  passion  to  communicate  the  awful  mysteries  of  his 
spotless  body  and  blood,  unless  the  baptism  of  John  had  been  made 
to  them  perfect.  Moreover,  when  Peter  refused  to  have  his  feet 
washed,  he  heard  the  Saviour  say  to  him, '  He  who  is  washed,  does 
not  need  to  be  washed  again,  but  is  clean  every  whit,  and  ye  are 
clean.'  How  ?  because  he  who  was  baptized  with  John's  baptism  at 
the  proper  time,  did  not  need  a  second  baptism,  but  were  rendered 
clean  by  it. 

"  So  sajrs  Eulogius,  when  most  of  the  Fathers  think  the  baptism  of 
John  was  altogether  imperfect.'* 


LECTURE    V. 


ON  BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION. 


'*  Tht  Uke  figure  wheteunto  eren  baptitm  doth  alio  now  nve  ui  (not  the  putting  away  of  the 
fllth  of  tlM  fleah,  but  th«  anaww  of  a  good  oonacknce  toward  God,)  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jetna  Christ."— 1  Peter  Ui.  21. 

'"It  7&P  6f9Xos  4k9(pw  rod  fitarrUrfutros,  i  r^i^  vipita  iroi  iiAvw  rh  ffm/ia 
fuawfT  JCflU,  iBohf  rh  ffAfUt  Ka9ap6w  4<m,"     Justim  Marl.  Dial,  eum  Trypk. 


In  our  last  lecture  we  arrived,  or  thought  we 
arrived,  at  the  conclusion,  that  previously  to  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  although  baptism  was 
administered  by  John  and  by  the  apostles,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  baptismal  regeneration.  Our 
opponents  concede,  as  we  have  seen,  that  baptism 
by  water  was  not  then  accompanied  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  they  concede  that  no  previously  existing 
rite  of  Judaism,  neither  circumcision  nor  any  Leviti- 
cal  ablution,  was  the  means  through  which  the  Divine 
life  was  communicated.  We  revert  to  this  conces- 
sion, because  it  is  the  basis  on  which  we  raise  the 
argument  of  this  lecture ;  and  our  reasoning  will  not 
be  fairly  appreciated,  unless  it  be  understood,  that 
we  have  already,  with  the  consent  of  our  opponents, 
and  in  accordance  with  all  antiquity  on  which  they 
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rely,  taken  our  position  upon  the  ground  that  pre- 
viously to  the  day  of  Pentecost  there  was  no  such 
thing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  as  baptismal  rege- 
neration, or  regeneration  by  any  sacrament  or  cere- 
\  monial  whatsoever. 

In  controverting  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regene- 
ration, we  have  first  to  determine  the  sense  which  we 
affix  to  the  phrase ;  for  unless  this  be  clearly  deter- 
mined, we  shall  not  be  able  to  preserve  the  argument 
free  from  confusion  and  perplexity,  especially  as  the 
defenders  of  the  doctrine  do  not  concur  in  its  exposi- 
tion. Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  *' Regeneration  Stated 
and  Explained,"  and  Bishop  Van  Mildert  in  his 
*'Bampton  Lectures,"  as  avowedly  and  earnestly 
defend  what  they  call  baptismal  regeneration,  as  do 
Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman ;  yet  the  former,  by 
regeneration  mean  no  internal  change  whatever,  but 
only  a  federal  change  of  condition,  an  initiation  into 
the  new  covenant,  an  introduction  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Gospel ;  while  the  latter  include  in  regenera- 
tion, or  at  least  in  baptism,  ^'  the  actual  death  unto 
sin,  and  commencement  of  spiritual  life,  the  unction 
of  the  Holy  One,  the  illumination  and  sanctification 
of  the  soul,  the  dying  in  Christ,  and  rising  in  the 
power  of  his  resurrection."  "^ 

We  may,  however,  consider  the  doctrine  of  rege- 
neration by  baptism  as  it  is  proposed  in  these  four 
distinct  senses,  and  I  know  no  other  in  which  it  can 
be  expounded. 

"  Tracts  lor  tlie  Times,  No.  67. 
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1.  Baptism  so  introduces  a  person  into  the  evan- 
gelical covenant,  as  to  give  him  a  right  to  all  its 
external  privileges,  by  the  good  use  of  which,  he 
may  acquire  a  title  to  everlasting  life. 

2.  Baptism  so  changes  the  federal  condition  of  a 
person,  as  to  bestow  upon  him  an  immediate  title 
to  eternal  life,  which  he  retains,  until  it  be  forfeited 
by  sin. 

3.  Baptism  produces  a  moral  and  spiritual  change 
upon  the  soul  in  connexion  with  the  federal  change 
of  condition,  which  entitles  him  to  eternal  life. 

4.  Baptism  is  the  medium  through  which  a  moral 
and  spiritual  change  is,  although  not  invariably,  yet 
so  frequently  produced,  as  to  warrant  the  church, 
though  not  with  certainty,  yet  in  the  judgment  of 
charity,  to  declare  the  person  to  be  regenerate. 

These  four  distinct  theories  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion have  been  strenuously  defended  by  different 
members  of  the  English  church ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations  respect- 
ing them,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly the  bearing  of  the  argument  upon  the  whole 
subject.  I  must,  as  best  I  can,  while  attempting  to 
refute  every  form  of  baptismal  regeneration,  confine 
myself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  one  course  of  reasoning. 
The  first  theory  seems  to  be  the  least  pernicious.  It 
represents  baptism  as  placing  a  sinner  in  a  new  and 
more  advantageous  position  for  securing  his  own 
salvation.  According  to  it,  his  regeneration  is  nothing 
more  than  the  acquisition  of  those  privileges  of  the 
Gospel  by  which  he  may,  if  he  repent,  and 
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and  live  a  godly  life,  attain  the  blessedness  of  heaven. 
Baptism  places  him  in  a  state  of  salvability,  and, 
therefore^  it  is  implied,  that  all  unbaptized  persons 
are  excluded  from  that  state,  or,  in  the  most  favour- 
able view  which  it  will  permit  us  to  take,  that  they 
are  not  in  a  state  in  which  we  have  any  right  to  con- 
clude that  they  will  be  saved.  If  it  be  not  absolutely 
certain  that  they  perish,  they  must  be  left,  to  adopt  a 
phrase  very  frequently  on  the  lips  of  formalism  when 
clad  in  the  costume  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  the 
uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.  But  the  scriptural 
doctrine,  as  we  believe,  is,  that  all  men,  baptized  or 
unbaptized,  are  in  the  state  of  salvability  here  sup- 
posed ;  that  is,  all  men  are  invited  and  encouraged 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel — 
all  men  are  not  only  invited  but  required  to  believe 
the  truth  of  God  by  which  they  may  be  saved.  The 
obligation  to  believe  what  God  declares,  and  to  do 
what  God  commands,  is  imperative  upon  all,  ante- 
cedent to  any  sacrament,  and  independent  of  it.  To 
the  Philippian  jailor,  before  his  baptism,  Paul  said, 
"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  Was  he  not  at  that  moment  in  the  state  of 
salvability?  Had  he  not  permission  to  avail  him- 
self of  all  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  be 
saved  by  believing  on  Christ?  We  are  taught  unhe- 
sitatingly to  regard  all  men  as  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Gospel,  and  as  forfeiting  their  title  only 
by  unbelief.  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  might  not   perish,  but  might  have  everlasting 
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life."  If,  in  this  sense,  to  be  the  object  of  Divine 
mercy  is  regeneration,  then  all  men  are  regenerate. 
The  free  gift  is  as  extensive  in  its  application  for 
good,  as  was  the  original  offence  for  evil.  "  As  by 
one  offence,  the  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to 
condemnation,  even  so  by  one  righteousness  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  j  ustiiication  of  life."  "  As 
in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
The  evangelical  covenant  has  relation,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  all  men  as  sinners  needing  its  salvation,  and 
on  the  other,  to  all  believers,  as  actually  possessing 
a  personal  interest  in  that  salvation ;  but  it  is  nowhere 
represented  as  a  covenant  with  any  third  class  of 
persons,  in  a  state  preferable  to  that  of  the  world, 
but  inferior  to  that  of  the  church.  "  He  that  hath  the 
Son  huth  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not 
life."  We  read  nothing  in  Scripture  of  an  intermediate 
state.  The  Gospel  presents  assurances  of  salvation 
only  to  believers,  overtures  of  salvation  to  all  men. 

The  second  and  third  theories  involve  a  principle  so 
extraordinary,  so  opposed  to  all  our  previous  opinions 
of  the  government  of  God,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
require  in  their  support  the  most  plain  and  unequi- 
vocal authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  doctrine,  be 
it  observed,  is,  that  by  washing  a  person  with  water 
and  repeating  over  him  a  form  of  words,  he  is  intro- 
duced into  a  state  of  grace,  his  past  sins  are  forgiven, 
and  he  is  the  heir  of  eternal  lifej  and,  moreover, 
according  to  the  third  theory,  a  great  moral  and 
spiritual  renovation  is  wrought  upon  his  soul  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  approving  and  honouring  the  service. 
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In  other  words,  he  is  made  by  the  ceremony  really 
and  truly  a  Christian  in  his  heart  and  his  character, 
(for  I  suppose  the  change  effected  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  a  change  of  disposition  and  character  for  the  better,) 
and  is  placed  in  a  state  of  safety  simultaneously  with 
this  extraordinary  renovation ;  or  if  there  be  no  such 
change  of  disposition  and  character,  then  according 
to  the  second  theory,  he  is  placed  in  this  state  without 
any  personal  and  spiritual  improvement.     In  accord- 
ance with  the  third  theory,  baptismal  regeneration 
is   usually  stated   and   defended  by  the   Tractarian 
party,  and  we  think  with  them,  that  if  a  change  of 
state  according  to  the  second  hypothesis  be  conceded, 
a  change  of  heart  had  better  be  conceded  also.     If 
the  texts  of  Scripture,  which  are  adduced  in  support 
of  a  transition  effected  through  water,  apply  to  the 
state  of  the  subject,  they  equally  and  incontrovertibly 
prove  a  renovation  of  character.     All  we  demand  is 
clear   and   incontestable   proof    derived   from   Holy 
Scripture,    of    this   extraordinary    change.     It    will 
probably  be  said,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  This 
is   only  a   cavU   of  proud   reason,  which   calls   for 
proof,  when   humble   faith    would  meekly  and  im- 
plicitly  submit.      We   will   meekly  submit   to    the 
lively  oracles  of  God,  but  not  to  the  uninspired  tra- 
ditions of  men.     From  the  traditions  of  men,  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  primitive  church,  we 
candidly  admit  our  opponents  have  the  best,  though 
not  the  whole  of  the  argument ;  but  on  this  subject 
we  maintain,  Scripture  and  tradition,  the  apostles  and 
their  successors,  Christ  and  the  early  church  are  mani- 
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festly  at  variance.  Although  some  will  blame  us  for 
making  this  admission,  yet  as  far  as  we  can  understand 
the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  notwithstanding  several 
inconsistencies  and  some  apparent  exceptions^  the 
full  and  rapid  stream  of  ecclesiastical  authority  from 
a  very  early  source  runs  strong  in  favour  of  the 
theory  of  baptismal  regeneration.  The  defenders  of 
the  second  and  third  hypotheses  admit,  that  as  the 
virtue  of  baptism  may  be  repelled  by  mortal  sin, 
so  it  may  be  subsequently  lost  by  aggravated  crimi- 
nality. It  follows  that  as  baptism  is  the  only  means 
of  regeneration,  those  who  have  lost  this  grace  of  God 
must  be  in  an  awful  condition,  if  indeed  it  be  possible 
to  renew  them  again  to  repentance.  There  are,  indeed, 
two  other  baptisms  by  which,  it  is  admitted,  the  lapsed 
may  possibly  be  recovered, — the  one  the  baptism  in 
the  profusion  of  the  bitter  tears  of  penitence  ;  to  what 
extent  required,  in  what  manner  sufficient,  no  mortal 
can  explain,  as  of  this  painful  recovery  of  the  fallen 
none  can  ever  speak  with  confidence ;  and  the  other 
the  baptism  in  the  blood  of  martyrdom,  which  is 
generally  admitted,  in  the  words  of  Tertullian,  to  be 
"  the  baptism  which  both  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
laver  when  it  has  not  been  received,  and  restores  it 
when  it  is  lost."* 

The  fourth  theory  is  received  by  many  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Tractarians  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  seems  to  have  been  devised  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  preaching  of   Christ  crucified  as  the 

•  De  Baptismo,  c.  xv. 
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wisdom  and  power  of  God  to  salvation,  with  the 
standards  and  formularies  of  the  English  church,  but 
is  held,  I  think,  by  no  other  Christians,  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Every  administrator  of  baptism, 
according  to  the  offices  of  that  church,  prays  to  God 
to  "  sanctify  this  water  to  the  mystical  washing 
away  of  sin,"  and  then  gives  thanks  "  that  it  hath 
pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  thy  Holy 
Spirit."  In  these  formularies  it  is  clearly  implied, 
that  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  so  connected 
with  the  baptism  with  water,  that  the  child  born  of 
water  is  also  born  of  the  Spirit.  The  Tractarian 
party  maintain  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  false  reception  has  frustrated 
the  grace,  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  baptism  of  water  duly  and 
canonically  administered.  Their  opponents,  whose 
views  are  defended  at  length  by  Mr.  Faber,  in  his 
"  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Regeneration,"  maintain  that 
the  connexion  is  not  inseparabley  but  that  there  are 
two  other  modes  of  regeneration ;  yet  as  it  is  one 
mode  in  which  the  grace  of  regeneration  is  frequently 
imparted,  the  church,  as  it  must  pronounce  some 
opinion,  pronounces  the  most  charitable,  and  declares 
the  baptized  to  be  regenerate.  Why  the  church  must 
pronounce  some  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  which  it 
confessedly  knows  nothing,  Mr.  Faber  does  not  con- 
descend to  inform  us. 

It  may  probably  be  said,  I  have  no  right  to  attri- 
bute the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  in  any 
form,  to  the  whole  of  the  evangelical  clergy.     I  have 
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a  right  to  attribute  it  to  every  man,  who  thanks  God 
immediately  after  baptism  that  the  child  is  regenerate; 
because  I  cannot  suppose  that,  with  these  words  on 
his  lips,  in  a  solemn  religious  service,  he  believes  the 
child  is  not  regenerate.  In  support  of  this  statement 
I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  ablest  opponent  of 
the  Tractarian  party.  In  reply  to  one  of  the  Oxford 
Tracts  in  which  it  is  said,  "  In  coming,  and  we  trust 
better  times,  it  will  I  think  be  quoted  as  a  curious 
and  remarkable  fact,  that  there  once  existed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  English  clergy,  who  succeeded 
in  persuading  themselves  that  their  church  did  not 
consider  the  grace  of  regeneration  to  be  conveyed  in 
baptism ; "  Mr.  Faber  says,  "  I  never  yet  happened 
to  meet  with  an  English  clergyman,  who  had  either 
succeeded  in  persuading  himself,  or  had  even  at- 
tempted to  persuade  himself,  that  his  church  did 
not  consider  the  grace  of  regeneration  to  be  conveyed 
in  baptism.*** 

There  are  some  grave  and  serious  objections  to  this 
fourth  hypothesis  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  which  do 
not  apply  to  the  second,  or  even  to  the  third,  that  of 
the  Oxford  theologians.  Mr.  Faber  says,  that  regene- 
ration may,  "  according  to  the  Divine  pleasure,  take 
place  either  before  baptism,  or  in  baptism,  or  after 
baptism.**  In  baptism  he  makes  regeneration  depend 
very  much  upon  the  worthy  reception  of  the  rite. 
The  hypothesis  is,  that  a  person  worthily  disposed, 
that  is,  believing  in  Christ,  and  having  the  answer  of 

•  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Regeneration,  p.  81. 
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a  good  conscience  to  the  legitimate  interrogatories,  is 
often,  he  will  not  say  always,  regenerated  in  baptism. 
The  interrogatory  is,  "  Dost  thou  renounce  the 
devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of 
the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same,  and 
the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh,  so  that  thou  wilt  not 
follow,  nor  be  led  by  them  ? — Answer  :  I  renounce 
them  all."  The  supposition  is,  that  if  this  renuncia- 
tion be  not  true  and  sincere,  the  person  making  it 
will  not  be  regenerated.  Whatever  regeneration  may 
mean  in  the  writings  of  Roman  and  Apglo-Catholics, 
we  know  what  it  means  in  the  sermons  and  conversa- 
tion of  evangelical  clergymen ;  and  we  ask,  is  not 
the  person  who  sincerely  and  cordially  renounces  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  actually  regenerated 
in  their  sense,  although  he  be  not  baptized?  As 
they  contend,  in  opposition  to  Tractarians,  that  rege- 
neration sometimes  precedes  baptism,  ought  they  not 
to  admit  that  it  always  precedes,  when  the  parties  have 
the  answer  of  the  good  conscience  ?  And  when  they 
have  not  that  answer,  there  is,  on  their  own  princi- 
ples, no  regeneration.  Do  they  not  thus  reduce  that 
regeneration,  for  which  they  thank  God,  to  a  mere 
shadow,  a  conception  which  can  never  be  realised, 
an  attenuated  and  metaphysical  abstraction,  for  the 
existence  of  which  no  time  is  appropriated?  Or  if 
they  reduce  this  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  this 
preparatory  fitness  for  baptism,  to  some  good  desires 
and  resolutions  distinct  from  the  birth  of  the  Spirit, 
yet  absolutely  necessary  previous  to  his  regenerating 
power,  what  is  this  but  the  school  notion,  the  old 
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Pelagian  doctrine  of  grace  of  congruity,  which,  as 
Dr,  Pusey  most  properly  observes,  belongs  to  every 
theory  which  makes  regeneration  in  baptism  depend- 
ent upon  any  previous  good  dispositions,  and  which 
is  unquestionably  and  expressly  condemned  by  the 
thirteenth  article  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  "  Works 
done  before  the  grace  of  Christ  and  the  inspiration  of 
his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they 
spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Neither  do 
they  make  men  fit  to  receive  grace,  or,  as  the 
school-authors  say,  deserve  grace  of  congruity  j  yea, 
rather,  for  they  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and 
commanded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  that  they 
have  the  nature  of  sin."  The  answer  of  a  good 
conscience^  if  it  precede  regeneration,  as  that  term  is 
expounded  by  the  evangelical  party,  precedes  the 
grace  of  Christ  and  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  and  is 
here  declared  to  be  "  not  pleasant  to  God,  but  to  have 
the  nature  of  sin."  Thus  the  attempt  to  combine 
the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  cross  with  the  most 
harmless  form  of  sacramental  efficacy,  leads  to  the 
grossest  Pelagianism,  which  Tractarians,  in  accordance 
with  their  own  church  and  all  antiquity,  indignantly 
and  consistently  repudiate. 

Still  greater  and  more  formidable  objections  may 
be  brought  against  this  modified  theory  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  in  its  reference  to  infants.  It  supposes 
that  some  infants  are  regenerated  in  baptism,  and 
others  are  not.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable,  more  in 
harmony  with  the  great  principles  of  Divine  govern- 
ment;  and  more  scriptural,  to  receive  the  Tractarian 
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doctrine,  than  to  admit  a  distinction  so  arbitrary  and 
uncertain  ?  Before  the  infants  have  done  good  or  evil, 
as  they  lie  unconscious  on  the  arm  of  the  priest,  the 
washing  with  water  becomes  regeneration  to  one,  and 
not  to  another.  Mr.  Faber,  however,  thinks  the 
distinction  may  not  be  arbitrary,  and  suggests  two 
modes  of  obviating  the  difficulty :  either  the  regene- 
ration may  depend  upon  the  sincerity  with  which  the 
sponsors  renounce  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
on  behalf  of  the  baptized  infants,  or  there  may  be  in 
an  infant  "  the  preparatory  ingraftation  of  incipient 
holiness,"  rendering  some  infants  worthy  recipients 
of  baptism,  in  the  phrase  of  the  schoolmen,  "  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  the  recipient.*'*  But  is  there 
in  Scripture,  or  even  in  early  ecclesiastical  authority, 
if  that  be  pleaded,  the  slightest  shadow  of  authority 
for  these  extraordinary  distinctions?  Are  they  not 
purely  gratuitous  assumptions  ?  Where  is  the  proof 
that  baptism  produces  different  effects  upon  diflTerent; 
infants  ?  Who  can  credit  the  assertion,  that  of  two 
unconscious  babes,  the  one  worthily  as  by  faith, 
the  other  unworthily  as  by  mortal  sin,  each,  ^^ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  the  recipient,''*  receives 
the  baptismal  rite?  These  marvellous  expedients 
to  aid  the  child,  who  can  act  neither  worthily  nor 
unworthily,  being  wholly  unconscious,  are  evidently 
contrived  to  reconcile  the  offices  of  the  English 
church  with  the  opinion  of  the  evangelical  clergy 
who  hold  the  hypothesis,  that  the  grace  of  regeneration 

•  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Regeneration,  book  iv.  ch.  iii. 
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is  not  uniformly,  although  it  is  frequently  imparted 
to  baptized  infants.  In  the  long  series  of  Oxonian 
tracts,  there  is  nothing  worse,  more  unreasonable,  or 
more  unscriptural,  than  this  evangelical  theory.  When 
a  child  is  declared  to  be  regenerate,  we  are  told  that 
*Hhe  principle  of  the  Church  of  England,  borrowed 
from  the  apostles  themselves,  is  the  systematic  adop- 
tion of  generic  as  contradistinguished  from  specific 
phraseology;"*  but  the  phrase,  "this  child  is  regene- 
rate," would  seem  to  be  as  specific  as  words  can 
make  it,  yet  Faber  tells  us  it  is  "  made  generically," 
and  should  not  "  be  interpreted  specifically."  His 
explanation  amounts  to  this :  baptized  children  are 
as  a  class  regenerated,  and  therefore  in  the  judgment 
of  charity,  this  child^  of  whose  actual  regeneration 
we  know  nothing,  may  be  generically,  though  not 
specifically  declared  regenerate.  We  imagine  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  this  modified  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  the  regeneration  of  a  class, 
but  not  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  it,  has  all  the 
objections  of  the  broader  principle,  together  with 
some  peculiar  to  itself.  So  far  as  we  can  show  that 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  baptismal  regeneration  are 
not  sound,  we  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  this 
modification  of  the  doctrine  stands  on  no  better  autho- 
rity, and  deserves  no  more  forbearance  at  our  hands. 
As  to  the  distinction  between  generic  and  specific,  by 
which  they  speak  of  a  child  as  regenerated,  when 
they  mean  nothing  more  than  that  a  class  of  baptized 

■  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Regeneration,  book  iv.  oh.  iii. 
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children  are  regenerated,  of  which  that  specific  child 
may  or  may  not  be  one ;  I  can  only  say,  it  is  for 
those  who  make  or  maintain  such  a  distinction,  to 
speak  a  little  more  softly  and  gently  of  the  ingenious 
Tract,  No.  90,  lest  they  should  hear  the  reply,  "  First 
cast  out  the  beam  from  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt 
thou  see  clearly  to  take  the  mote  from  thy  brother's 
eye." 

Having  thus  noticed  the  several  theories,  let  us 
consider  the  reasoning  which  is  employed  in  their 
support.  The  first  text,  and  that  which  is  cited  with 
most  confidence  is,  "  Jesus  answered,  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you.  Unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."* 
This  passage  therefore  demands  our  careful  consider- 
ation, not  only  because  much  reliance  is  placed  upon 
it  in  this  controversy,  but  especially  because  if  we 
can  ascertain  its  meaning,  we  shall  have  the  key 
to  most  of  the  other  passages  which  are  usually 
adduced  upon  this  subject. 

To  be  born  of  water,  I  readily  admit,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  adduced  in  a  preceding  lecture,  is  to 
be  baptized;  but  the  inquiry  is,  does  it  prove  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  expression?  If  it  do  not,  no  other 
passage  can,  for  its  meaning  when  ascertained  will 
guide  us  in  our  interpretation  of  other  passages,  as 
we  shall  see  when  we  have  to  examine  them. 

The  leading  question,  the  inquiry  on  which  the 

*  John  iii.  5. 
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sense  of  the  passage  depends,  is,  are  we  to  consider 
the  birth  by  water  and  the  birth  by  the  Spirit  as  two 
distinct  operations,  or  as  two  parts  of  the  same  ope- 
ration ?  Is  the  person  born  of  water  necessarily  and 
at  the  same  time  bom  of  the  Spirit,  or  may  he  be  only 
bom  of  water,  and  fail  of  being  born  of  the  Spirit  ? 
The  words  of  themselves  assuredly  do  not  prove  the 
inseparable  union  of  the  two  things.  In  a  corre- 
sponding passage,  where  no  figurative  terms  are 
employed,  ^^  he  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall 
be  saved,''  no  one  supposes  that  faith  and  baptism 
mean  the  same  thing,  nor  would  any  one  think  of 
proving  from  the  words,  that  they  are  so  inseparably 
united,  that  faith  cannot  originate  before  baptism,  or 
that  baptism  cannot  be  administered  without  instan- 
taneously producing  faith. 

Tractarians  say  that  the  words,  "  of  water,'*  are 
intended  to  teach  us  that  our  Lord  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  insisting  only  upon  a  spiritual  and 
internal  influence;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  words, 
**  of  the  Spirit,"  that  he  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
restricting  the  new  birth  to  any  outward  change  of 
state  or  relation,  however  great  may  be  its  privileges." 
We  fully  agree  with  them,  for  we  also  maintain,  that 
to  be  born  of  water  is  not  a  spiritual  change,  and 
that  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit  is  not  an  external 
change.  But  why  should  the  external  and  the  spirit- 
oal  be  united  in  one  operation  ?  Why  may  not  the 
birth  of  water  precede  or  follow  the  birth  of  the 


•  See  Tracte  for  the  Times,  No.  67 
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Spirit?  Faith  and  baptism  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
placed  in  apposition  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  and 
yet  are  they  distinct  in  their  nature,  as  I  imagine  a 
Tractarian,  or  even  a  Romanist,  will  not  maintain, 
that  an  infant,  when  baptized,  believes  on  Him  of 
whom  it  has  never  heard.  Should  it  be  said  the 
infant  believes  by  its  sponsors,  we  reply,  with  as 
much  countenance  from  Scripture  it  may  be  said,  it 
is  regenerated  in  its  sponsors.  And  even  then  the 
argument  remains,  if  faith  and  baptism  are  distinct 
operations  though  classed  together  by  our  Lord,  so 
may  the  birth  of  water,  or  baptism,  and  the  birth  of 
the  Spirit,  or  regeneration,  be  distinct  operations,  as 
they  must  have  been,  according  to  the  opinion  of  all 
writers,  in  the  instance  of  Nicodemus,  if  he  had  been 
at  that  time  baptized.  Or  even  if  the  appeal  must 
be  made  from  common  sense  to  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition, the  Fathers  distinguished  faith  from  baptism. 
Thus  says  Justin  Martyr,  "  Those  who  are  persuaded 
and  believe  what  we  teach  to  be  true,  are  led  by  us 
to  a  place  where  there  is  water,  and  after  the  manner 
of  the  new  birth  by  which  we  also  were  new-bom, 
are  they  new-born  j  for  they  are  baptized  in  water.*'* 
And  again,  TertuUian  says,  "  Be  it  that  in  past  time 
salvation  was  through  faith  alone,  when  &ith  was 
enlarged  by  the  belief  in  his  nativity,  passion,  and 
resurrection,  there  was  added  the  seal  of  baptism,  the 
clothing  as  it  were  of  faith."*  By  the  same  rule  of 
interpretation  why  should  not  the  birth  of  water  and 

•  Apol.  prim.  *  De  Baptismo,  c.  13. 
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the  birth  of  the  Spirit  denote  two  distinct  operations, 
and  not  one  indivisible  birth  ? 

To  be  born  again,  in  Jewish  phraseology,  is  to 
become  a  son  of  Abraham,  and  so  to  have  a  new 
father.  To  be  born  again,  in  Christian  phraseology, 
is  to  become  a  son  of  God,  to  have  a  new  Father  in 
heaven.  Of  this  new  birth,  baptism  is  the  visible 
sign,  regeneration  the  internal  reality.  But  if  it  can 
be  clearly  and  incontrovertibly  proved,  not  only  from 
the  evangelical  history,  but  even  from  the  concessions 
of  our  opponents,  that  the  two  phrases,  as  they  were 
addressed  specifically  to  Nicodemus,  and  as  they 
must  have  been  understood  in  his  time,  could  not 
have  designated  one  simultaneous  operation,  but  must 
have  described  two  distinct  and  separate  things,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  exposition,  which  binds  together  in 
this  verse  baptism  and  regeneration,  and  consequently 
of  the  pile  of  tottering  argument  erected  upon  this 
sandy  foundation.  Of  this  passage,  be  it  remembered, 
Dr.  Pusey  says,  "  I  would  gladly  rest  the  whole 
question  of  baptismal  regeneration  on  this  one  consi- 
deration."*   I  rejoin.  So  would  I.    Let  us  examine  it. 

Dr.  Pusey  says,  as  we  have  seen,  and  all  the 
Tractarians  say  with  him,  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
said  long  before  them,  and  the  Fathers  still  earlier,  a 
long  catena  of  authorities  containing  every  important 
name  which  can  be  deciphered  in  the  fading  charac- 
ters of  tradition,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the 
world  as  baptismal  regeneration  until  the  Spirit,  the 

•  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  67,  p.  41. 
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chief  blessing  of  redemption,  was  freely  given  by  the 
ascended  Saviour.  'There  was,  therefore,  no  such 
thing  as  baptismal  regeneration  when  our  Lord  con- 
versed with  Nicodemus — no  possibility  on  that  night, 
nor  for  some  time  afterwards,  of  any  man  in  this 
sense  being  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  While 
"  from  the  days  of  John  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
preached,  and  all  men  pressed  into  it,'*  at  that  very 
time^  when  there  was  no  baptismal  regeneration,  and 
yet  many  were  pressing  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
Jesus  said,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Nicodemus  might  surely 
have  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God ;  many  did 
press  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  even  according 
to  our  opponents,  none  of  these  acquired  baptismal 
regeneration.  The  spring  of  living  water  had  not 
then  issued  from  the  foot  of  the  cross  to  fill  the 
regenerating  font ;  the  angel  of  baptism  had  not  then 
descended  to  trouble  the  holy  waters,  and  impart 
to  them  their  sanative  virtue;  the  sacramental  gifts 
were  not  conferred  upon  men ;  the  priesthood  was 
not  consecrated;  St.  Peter  had  not  been  invested 
with  the  keys ;  the  life-inspiring  baptistery  was  not 
erected  in  the  porch  of  the  church;  the  initiation  into 
the  greater  mysteries  of  the  faith  had  not  commenced. 
Did  our  Lord  then  speak  to  Nicodemus  of  what  it 
was  impossible  for  him  or  any  one  else  to  experience 
or  understand  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  date  of 
the  great  gift  of  baptismal  regeneration  ?  If  he  did, 
how  could  he  say,  "  Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel,  and 
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knowest  not  these  things  ?  "  Can  any  one  seriously 
expound  the  passage,  as  though  it  were  to  Nicode- 
mus,  not  a  declaration  of  what  then  actually  was, 
but  a  dark  prophecy  of  what  was  afterwards  to  take 
place?  If  there  was  no  such  thing  as  baptismal 
regeneration  at  that  time,  and  yet  if  this  verse  declares 
that  without  it  no  man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  how  is  this  conformable  with  the  tBLCt  that 
many,  during  the  ministry  of  our  Lord,  did  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven?  Either  they  entered  that 
kingdom  without  baptismal  regeneration,  or  else  they 
had  baptismal  regeneration  before  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  conferred  upon  the  church.  But  if  either 
proposition  be  true,  as  one  must  be,  this  Catholic 
exposition  of  the  verse,  ^*  Unless  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  is  obviously  and  demonstrably 
false. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  did  the  Fathers  resolve  the 
difficulty,  respecting  those  who  were  baptized  before 
the  Pentecost?  The  general  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  Chrysostom,*  sustained  by  Augustine,* 
**  That  they  were  afterwards  baptized  with  the  Spirit, 
for  with  us  both  [baptisms]  take  place  in  one ;  but 
there  they  took  place  separately."  If  it  were  so, 
(and  this  is  the  explanation  of  our  opponents,)  Jesus 
said  to  a  man  to  whom  baptism  by  water,  and 
baptism  by  the  Spirit,  must  have  been  ex  concesso,  if 
they  were  obtained   at  all,  two  distinct   operations 

*  Horn.  i.  in  Actt.  §  5.  ^  £p.  265,  ad  Seleucian.  §  5. 
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performed  at  two  different  times,  "  Except  a  man  be 
born  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God."  In  respect  to  him,  on  their 
own  showing,  the  outward  sign,  and  the  inward 
grace,  must  have  been  distinct  and  separated,  as  they 
were  to  all  who  about  the  same  time  were  baptized. 
But  are  we  not  bound  to  interpret  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  as  they  were  applicable  to  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed  ?  To  Nico-  . 
demus  our  Lord  must  have  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  he  must  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
not  simultaneously,  but  by  two  distinct  operations, 
because  at  that  time  the  water  was  not  imbued  with 
the  Spirit  j  and  if  this  were  the  original  meaning  of 
the  passage,  with  what  kind  of  logic,  or  on  what 
principle  of  hermeneutics,  can  it  now  be  adduced 
in  proof  of  their  inseparable  union  ?  To  Nicodemus, 
not  to  us,  these  words  were  spoken;  and  we  have 
certainly  a  right  to  demand  an  exposition  of  them, 
applicable  to  the  person  to  whom  they  were  originally 
addressed.  Whatever  may  be  the  consent  of  the 
Fathers  adduced  in  defence  of  this  Catholic  exposition, 
it  is  in  plain  and  direct  contradiction  to  the  facts 
of  the  evangelical  narrative,  even  as  the  Fathers 
uniformly  understood  it,  and  as  Tractarians  now, 
as  uniformly  explain  it.  If  it  be  said,  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers  is  incontrovertible,  I  reply  to  the 
Anglo-Catholic  who  says  so.  Even  admitting  the 
uniform  and  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Fathers  to 
be  as  complete  as  you  affirm,  you  first  assert  that 
baptism   at   that   time  was    not    regeneration;   you 
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believe,  for  you  believe  Scripture,  that  many  entered 
into  the  kingdom  of  God ;  these  many,  therefore, 
entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God  without  baptismal 
regeneration  j  and  if  you  venture  to  allege  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Fathers,  I  ask,  by  what  argument,  more 
plain  and  obvious,  can  you  prove  their  infallibility  ? 
And  if  there  be  no  such  argument,  in  vain  you  adduce 
a  long  and  unbroken  catena  of  their  authorities  to 
prove  a  plain  and  palpable  contradiction. 

The  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Except  a  man  be  bom 
of  water,  and  of  the   Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,"  in  the  sense  in  which   our 
opponents   understand   them,  were  not  true   at  the 
time    they   were   spoken, — they  were    not    true   as 
addressed  to  Nicodemus.     As  they  must  have  had 
another  sense  when  spoken  by  our  Lord,  that  sense 
they   must   still   retain,   for    the   evangelist    merely 
records  the  words  as  part  of  a  conversation.     Time, 
the  great  innovator,  cannot  change  the  sense  of  a 
record,  however  numerous  may  be  the  years  which 
have  gathered  around  it.     Its  language  may  become 
obsolete,  but  its  meaning  cannot  vary ;  its  truth  may 
grow  dim  and  obscure  in  the  remote  haze  of  anti- 
quity, but  a  new  interpretation — the  creature  of  more 
recent  times,  cannot  belong  to  it.     The  true  sense  of 
Words  when  spoken  is  the  sense,  whether  perceived  or 
iioty  which  is  inherent  and  indestructible  in  them  for 
ever. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable — if  when  the  baptism 
with  water,  and  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  were 
not  united,  but  separate,  our  Lord  declared,  "  Ej 
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a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  these  words  cannot 
now  prove  that  baptism  with  water,  and  baptism  with 
the  Spirit,  are  .invariably  united  in  one  operation. 
Yet  this  is  the  passage  upon  which  Dr.  Pusey  says, 
and  we  join  issue  with  him,  he  would  gladly  rest  the 
whole  question." 

But  if  this  verse,  on  which  Tractarians  place  their 
chief  reliance,  so  utterly  fails  them,  it  furnishes  an 
admirable  guide  to  the  exposition  of  other  passages 
which  they  adduce.  If  to  be  born  of  water,  and  to 
be  born  of  the  Spirit,  are  distinct  operations,  then 
the  washing  of  regeneration,*  and  the  renewal  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  mentioned  together  by  St.  Paul,  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  also  distinct  operations.  The 
terms  of  the  two  texts  so  resemble  each  other,  birth 
by  water  and  regeneration  by  washing,  birth  by 
the  Spirit  and  renewal  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  how- 
ever various  may  be  the  expositions  of  the  passages, 
the  exposition  of  either  readily  furnishes  the  key 
to  the  exposition  of  the  other.  As  a  person  under- 
stands the  birth  by  water,  so  will  he  understand 
the  washing  of  regeneration ;  as  he  explains  the  birth 
by  the  Spirit,  so  will  he  explain  the  renewal  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  two  texts,  the  gospel  and  the 
epistle,  Jesus  and  Paul,  teach  the  same  doctrine  in 
very  similar  language;  and,  therefore,  if  the  two 
things  are  different  and  disunited  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  so  are  they  in  the  writings  of  the  apostle.     If 

•  See  Appendix  A.  *  Titus  iii.  5. 
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to  be  born  of  water  be  an  external  sign  of  the  new 
birth,  so  is  to  be  regenerated  by  washing ;  and  if  the 
external  sign  was  separate  from  the  internal  grace 
when  our  Lord  addressed  NicodeiQus,  how  can  it 
be  shown  that  the  same  sign,  and  the  same  reality, 
became  inseparable  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Titus? 
His  language  is  no  more  precise  nor  conclusive  than 
that  of  our  Lord :  it  admits  of  exactly  the  same 
latitude,  and  the  same  limits  of  interpretation;  the 
true  exposition  of  the  Gospel  is  evidently  the  true 
exposition  of  the  corresponding  expressions  in  the 
epistle;  and  if  baptismal  regeneration,  as  it  is  now 
held,  cannot  be  proved  by  the  words  of  our  Lord,  as 
we  have  seen  it  cannot,  neither  can  it  be  proved  from 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  obviously  of  the  same 
import  To  all  the  Fathers  we  prefer  our  blessed  I 
Lord  himself,  as  the  expositor  of  his  own  apostle.         ' 

I  am  aware  that  in  maintaining  this  interpretation 
of  the  passage  in  Titus,  I  am  exposing  myself  to 
objections  from  opposite  parties.  There  are  not  only 
those  who  contend  that  we  are  saved  by  baptism,  but 
also  those  who,  through  extreme  fear  of  the  Trac- 
tarian  doctrine^  will  not  allow  that  St.  Paul  could 
have  written,  According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us, 
by  baptism  and  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We 
think  we  can  obviate  the  objection,  and  reply  to 
both  extremes,  by  reference  to  other  passages  of 
Scripture. 

Passing  without  further  reference  the  passage 
which  I  have  already  noticed,  ''H^^iat  believeth, 
and    is   baptized,  shall   be  sav^^^^^^^^d  entreaty 
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attention  for  a  moment  to  the  words  of  the  apostle : 
"  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."* 
Here  confession  with  the  mouth,  as  well  as  faith 
in  the  heart,  is  represented  as  a  condition  of  salvation. 
Yet  is  it  evident  that  confession  with  the  mouth 
alone  will  not  save,  will  do  nothing  towards  our  sal- 
vation ;  being  Mse  and  hypocritical,  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  sin,  and  will  rather  augment  our  guilt.  Yet  the 
apostle  speaks;  of  public  confession  exactly  as  he 
speaks  of  baptism.  He  teaches  in  the  Romans,  that 
we  are  saved  by  confession  and  faith  j  in  Titus,  that 
we  are  saved  by  baptism  and  the  renewal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  As  no  one  maintains  that  a  public  confession 
will  save  us,  so  on  the  same  principle  of  interpre- 
tation, no  one  ought  to  maintain  that  baptism  will 
save  us.  All  Christians  agree  that  the  confession 
was  regarded  only  as  the  appropriate  and  obligatory 
expression  of  the  faith  of  the  heart,  and  so  it  would 
follow  that  baptism  was  regarded  only  as  the  appro- 
priate and  obligatory  sign  of  the  renewal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  As  the  apostle  wrote  to  professed  and  bap- 
tized Christians,  his  meaning,  allowing  him  to  be  his 
own  expositor,  must  have  been,  in  one  instance,  if 
the  confession  of  the  mouth  corresponded  as  a  true 
sign  with  the  faith  of  the  heart,  the  person  would  be 
saved  ;  so  in  the  other,  if  the  washing  of  regeneration 
corresponded   as   a  true   sign  with   the   renewal   of 

*  Romaus  x.  9. 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  the  person  would  be  saved.  Pro- 
fessed and  baptized  men  were  taught  that  their 
profession  and  their  baptism  were  or  were  not  of 
avail,  as  they  were  true  signs  of  the  great  and 
momentous  realities, — faith,  and  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

This  exposition  of  St.  Paul  is  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  which,  although 
they  are  often  cited  by  Catholics  in  proof  of  their 
doctrine,  most  plainly  and  obviously  contradict  it. 
*^  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  now 
save  us,  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God, 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."*  The  slightest 
attention  to  this  verse  would  correct  the  erroneous 
and  untenable  opinion  in  defence  of  which  it  is  often 
cited.     Let  us  glance  at  the  connexion. 

The  apostle  had  observed,  that  at  the  general 
deluge,  **few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved  by 
water."  He  adds,  "Whereunto,"  that  is,  unto  which 
water,  the  antitype,  **  baptism,  doth  also  now  save 
us."*^  The  water  of  the  deluge  is  represented  as  the 
type,  the  water  of  baptism  as  the  antitype.  As 
through  the  type  eight  souls  were  saved,  so  through 
the  antitype  are  we  saved.     Wherein    consists   the 

«  1  Peter  iii.  21.  *  See  Appendix  B. 

'  "  'OXcyoi  (tcvt  t^OTUf  3«to))  ^X°^  dua^Brfcav  dl  vdaros'  t  xal  ^fiag 
awrmmop  vw  at^Cti  fidjmafia  (ov  aapKhs  anoBfait  purrov,  aXX&  ovycid^- 
irrcaf  ayaBrjs  arfp^rrifia  ccs  Oc^y)  di  diHwrdatas  'liycov  Xpiarov.  The 
words  type  and  antitype  often  express  only  a  resemblance,  and  not  a 
prefiguration ;  as  an  oracle  in  the  first  book  of  Herodotus  calls  the 
anvil  and  the  hammer  of  a  smithes  shed  the  type  and  antitype. 
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resemblance  ?  Our  opponents  affirm,  and  appeal  to 
this  passage  in  proof  of  their  affirmation,  that  the 
water  of  baptism  actually  saves  us,  or  is  the  instru- 
ment which  God  employs  for  our  salvation  j  but  if 
their  appeal  be  sustained,  it  is  obvious  from  the 
whole  structure  of  the  passage  that  the  water  of  the 
deluge  actually  saved  or  was  the  instrument  of  saving 
the  fieimily  of  Noah.  The  mention  of  the  type  ex- 
poses the  absurdity  of  the  interpretation  which  is 
given  to  the  antitype.  We  are  saved  by  baptism,  it 
is  said,  and  the  authority  of  Peter  is  adduced  in  con- 
firmation :  precisely,  we  reply,  appealing  to  the  same 
authority,  as  the  family  of  Noah  was  saved  through 
the  deluge.  But  the  deluge  actually  saved  no  man ; 
although  eight  souls,  believing  in  Ood,  were  saved 
amidst  its  waters;  so  baptism,  on  the  authority  of 
parallelism,  actually  saves  no  man,  although  believers 
in  Jesus,  being  baptized,  as  in  that  age  they  invaria- 
bly were,  are  saved  through  its  waters. 

The  apostle,  however,  as  if  on  purpose  to  guard 
against  the  error  which  ascribes  salvation  to  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  adds,  ''  Not  the  putting  away 
the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science towards  God."  "  The  putting  away  the 
filth  of  the  flesh*'  must  denote  the  ablution  of  the 
body  with  water.  That  external  baptism  cannot 
save  us ;  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  does. 
Is  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  ablution  of  water  ?  If  it  be,  what 
practical  object  could  the   apostle  have  in  saying, 
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**  Not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,"  seeing  the  answer 
was  inseparable  from  the  ablution?  But  if,  as  the 
text  intimates,  the  ablution  of  the  flesh  and  the 
answer  of  the  conscience  were  distinct  operations, 
the  cleansing  not  of  the  flesh,  but  of  the  conscience, 
doth  now  save  us,  that  is,  not  the  baptism  by  water, 
but  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  This  conclusion  stands 
firm  and  unaffected,  whatever  may  be  the  interpreta- 
tion of  "  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,"  whether  it 
be  the  internal  feeling  corresponding  with  the  external 
sign,  or  the  honest  reply  of  the  heart  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  lips,  or  the  stipulation  publicly  made  by 
the  baptized,  honourably  observed,  if  indeed  the 
stipulation  to  renounce  the  devil  and  his  works,  made 
in  replying  to  the  legitimate  interrogatory,  was  as 
ancient  as  the  apostolic  age.^ 

Appeal  is  also  made  to  the  great  commission,  "  Go 
ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ohost"  These  words  are  said  to  contain  an 
awful  mystery.  The  being  baptized  into  the  sacred 
names  of  the  undivided  Trinity  is  represented  as  "  a 

*  Even  at  the  time  in  which  sacramental  efficacy  was  the  general 
doctrine  of  ecclesiastics,  we  find  the  words  of  Peter  appealed  to  in 
proof  that  bj  the  true  baptism  we  are  to  understand  not  the  washing 
with  water,  but  the  cleansing  of  the  conscience.  Thus,  says  St.  Basil, 
*'  E2  Tts  cWly  iy  r^  v^^i  x^P'^>  ^^'^  ^*^  ^^  ^vo-coir  corl  tov  vdaros,  dXX* 
/jc  rrJ9  TOV  trvcvfioroff  wapovalas,  oif  yhp  tar  rh  fiaTrna^  pCwov  (rapK6s 
iat^BtatSf  <IXX^  awrid^o'r*>(  aya^r  ^fpwrrjfui  tU  Gcoy."  B<u,  de  Spi. 
Sancto^  c.  xv. 
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real  appropriation  of  the  person  baptized  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,*  a  transfer  of  him  from  the  dominion  of 
Satan  to  them — an  insertion  of  him  within  their 
blessed  name,  and  through  their  name  into  the  God- 
head." The  reverence  of  the  Jews  when  they  shrink 
from  uttering  the  incommunicable  Name,  is  spoken 
of  as  not  unsuitable  for  us,  as  we  meditate  upon  the 
mystery  contained  under  the  sacred  names  with 
which  we  are  baptized.  The  citations  from  the 
Fathers,  serviceable  as  they  usually  are,  in  sustaining 
the  advocates  of  sacramental  efficacy,  afford  them 
very  little  aid  in  their  appropriation  of  this  text.  As 
soon  as  we  turn  over  the  Bible  in  search  of  a  similar 
phrase  to  illustrate  the  words,  the  whole  pile  of  awftil 
mystery  begins  to  tremble.  The  Jews  were  baptized 
into  Moses,  yet  they  were  not  regenerated  by  him; 
the  disciples,  before  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  baptized 
multitudes  into  the  name  of  Jesus,  yet  to  them  the 
gift  of  regeneration  was  not  imparted.  How,  then, 
without  the  authority  of  other  passages,  ought  we 
to  conclude  that  Christians  baptized  into  the  name 
of  the  Trinity  are  thereby  regenerated  ? 

Having  noticed  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
which  are  usually  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  we  leave  the  candid  hearer 
to  determine  whether  they  afford  any  countenance 
whatever  to  that  doctrine  in  any  of  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  held.  The  allusions  to  baptism,  which 
are  not  so  distinctly  expressed,  must  be  interpreted 

«  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  67. 
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in  accordance  with  those  whose  meaning  can  be 
clearly  ascertained ;  and,  therefore,  we  think  we  are 
fully  warranted  in  saying  that  the  extraordinary 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  the  power  of 
effecting  a  moral  and  spiritual  change  in  the  soul 
by  washing  the  body  with  water  and  repeating  a 
prescribed  formula,  is  sustained  by  no  sure  warrant 
of  Holy  Scripture.  As  to  the  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  sometimes  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  doctrine,  such  as  ^^I  will  sprinkle  clean  water 
upon  them  and  they  shall  be  clean,"  or  "  Purge  me 
with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean,  wash  me  and  I 
shall  be  whiter  than  snow,"  we  can  only  say,  no  one 
would  think  of  applying  them  to  Christian  baptism, 
had  they  not  been  so  applied  by  some  of  the  early 
ecclesiastical  writers.  The  value  of  these  citations 
must,  therefore,  depend  entirely  upon  the  authority 
which  we  assign  to  the  Fathers,  as  expositors  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  for  certainly,  without  their  aid,  we 
should  never  have  discovered  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  David,  '^  Wash  me  and  I  shall  be  whiter 
than  snow,"  to  be.  Baptize  me  and  I  shall  be  sanc- 
tified and  forgiven."  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  coadjutors 
tell  us  we  are  bound  to  take  this  exposition  on  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  church.  Grave  and  vener- 
able as  may  be  that  authority,  it  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  induce  us  to  believe  that  king  David  prayed  for 
baptism  more  than  a  thousand  years   before  it  was 


•  Theod.  in  Ps.  li.     Ambrose  De  Sac*,   iv.   1.  §  6.     Cyril.  Hier. 
Lect.  iii.  1. 
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instituted.  But  be  it  that  before  the  weeping  eyes  of 
the  penitential  king,  the  evangelical  vision  of  the 
Christian  church  rose  in  all  its  grandeur  and  glory,  and 
the  sacred  font,  adorned  with  festoons  of  flowers,  at 
the  great  festival,  and  glittering  with  the  pure  pellucid 
waters  of  regeneration,  in  its  baptistery,  crowded  with 
joyful  catechumens,  inspired  his  soul  with  fervent 
desires,  so  that  as  he  saw  the  pardoned  and  sanctified 
emerge  from  the  purifying  element  whiter  than  snow, 
he  longed  and  prayed  with  intense  and  irrepressible 
eagerness  to  bathe  in  the  holy  life-giving  laverj  be 
all  this  true,  are  we  also  to  believe  all  the  wonderful 
things  that  the  same  venerable  Fathers  say  in  their 
expositions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  marvellous 
powers  of  the  watery  element ;  as  for  instance,  when 
they  interpret  the  words,  "  What  aileth  thee,  O  thou 
sea,  that  thou  fleddest?  thou  Jordan,  that  thou  wast 
driven  back  ?"  as  "  the  amazement  of  the  waters,  that 
our  Lord  would  condescend  to  be  baptized  therein  j" 
or  the  words,  ''  Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons 
upon  the  waters,"  as  denoting  the  destruction^  in 
holy  baptism,  of  the  heinous  sins  of  the  baptized?* 
Yet  Dr.  Pusey  sees  great  beauty  in  these  and  many 
similar  expositions,  which,  unfortunately  for  them, 
a  meagre  and  degenerate  race  of  rationalists  cannot 
discern. 

Let  us  now  hastily  glance  at  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  favour  of  baptismal  regeneration,  which, 

•  Aug.  ad  Loc.  §  18.  Theod.  ad  Loc.  See  also  citations  fix)m 
Heqrchins,  Apollinarius,  and  the  ancient  lilnrgies,  in  Posey  on 
Baptism,  p.  887. 
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in  the  compass  of  a  lecture^  it  is  very  difficult  to 
exhibit,  and  for  the  purpose  of  controversy,  not  very 
easy  to  manage.  That  baptismal  regeneration  in  some 
form,  was  the  general  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church, 
that  is  to  say,  from  about  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
before  the  council  of  Nice,  every  person  moderately 
acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  writers  ought  candidly 
and  honestly  to  acknowledge ;  yet  although  we  find 
the  doctrine  as  early  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,'  and 
TertuUian,*  we  are  not  prepared  to  ascribe  it  to  those 
who  are  called  the  apostolical  Fathers.  Of  course,  all 
who  believe  that  they  distinctly  see  baptismal  regene- 
ration in  the  New  Testament,  and  find  it  again 
prominent  on  the  surface  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  will  con- 
elude  that  it  floated  without  interruption  down  the 
stream  from  the  apostles,  through  their  immediate 
successors,  to  the  bishops  and  presbyters  of  a  sub- 
sequent age.  But  if  in  the  relics  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  of  Ignatius,  and  of  Polycarp,  there  cannot  be 
found  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us  to  ascertain 
their  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  sacramental  efficacy, 
we  cannot  allow  subsequent  writers  to  speak  for 
them,  especially  as  these  writers  do  not  profess  to 
expound  the  opinions  of  their  predecessors.  Believ- 
ing that  the  doctrine  in  question  has  no  apostolical 
authority,  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  admit  for  it 
an  antiquity  higher  than  that  which  can  be  clearly 


•  Ped.  1.  1.  c.  5;  1.  8.  c.  12.      Strom.  1.  3;  1.  4. 
*  De  Bap.  passim, 
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proved  from  existing  records.  The  precise  date  at 
which  the  doctrine  in  question  arose  in  the  church  is 
not  to  be  assumed  without  evidence,  and  no  evidence 
can  be  adduced  which  will  connect  it  with  the  apos- 
tolic age,  through  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
apostles.  If  Justin  Martyr,  and  Irenaeus,  should  be 
cited  as  proving  the  doctrine  to  be  earlier  than 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  we  reply  that, 
if  their  phraseology  be  interpreted  in  &vour  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  good  use  may  be  made  of  them 
to  exhibit  the  doctrine  in  its  transition  state  from  the 
simplicity  of  Christ  to  the  corruptions  of  the  third 
century.  The  true  state  of  the  question,  respecting 
ecclesiastical  authority  on  the  subject  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  may,  I  think,  be  thus  fairly  expressed. 
Of  the  doctrine  previous  to  Justin  Martyr's  first 
Apology,  written  about  a.d.  140,  or  160,  we  know 
nothing.  From  that  date  to  the  time  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  at  the  close  of  the  second, 
and  beginning  of  the  third  century,  it  appears,  as  we 
think,  rising  in  the  church,  in  an  obscure  and  im- 
perfect form,  an  ill-defined  and  portentous  shade. 
It  afterwards  comes  forth  to  public  view  in  its  appro- 
priate character,  including  a  change  both  of  dispo- 
sition and  of  state,  the  accredited  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  church,  although  some  writers  of  a  later 
period,  and  even  as  late  as  Augustine,  and  none  more 
decidedly  than  that  illustrious  Father,  employ  at 
times,  language  apparently  irreconcilable  with  the 
doctrine,  as  it  is  maintained  by  Romanists  and 
Tractarians;  language  which  certainly  no  writer  of 
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cither  of  those  classes  would  now  select  to  express 
his  own  opinions.  The  inquiry  is,  how  far,  in  form- 
ing our  opinions,  ought  we  to  be  influenced  by  this 
consideration,  supposing  I  have  fairly  stated  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  church?* 

But  have  I  fairly  stated  it?  In  the  scanty  relics 
of  Clement  of  Rome,  of  Ignatius,  and  of  Polycarp,  or 
in  the  relations  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  last  two 
venerable  men,  we  have  scarcely  a  particle  of  inform- 
ation respecting  their  opinion,  or  the  opinion  of  their 
age,  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  In  the  paucity  of 
the  materials  very  little  could  have  been  expected. 
There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  the  second  epistle 
of  Clement,  (supposing  the  fragment  to  be  genuine, 
and  if  it  be  not,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity, 
as  it  was  publicly  read  in  the  church  in  the  time 
of  Epiphanius,)  which  speaks  of  repentance  in  con- 
nexion with  baptism,  in  terms  very  unlike  the 
language  of  succeeding  ages,  when  baptism  being 
regarded  as  the  means  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  sin, 
scarcely  a  ray  of  hope  was  afforded  to  those  who 

•  Scaliger,  Dodwell,  Le  Clerc,  Neander,  Semisch,  and  many  other 
learned  men,  assign  to  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  the  date  a.d.  138,  or 
139,  chiefly  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  Justin  does  not  give 
to  Marcus  Aurelius  the  title  of  Caesar,  which  he  received  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Antoninus  Pius  in  the  course  of  the  year  139.  Cave, 
Lardner,  Augusti,  and  others,  prefer  a.d.  140.  Tillemont,  Grabe,  the 
Benedictine  editors,  and  others,  ascribe  it  to  a.d.  150.  And  as 
Justin  himself  speaks  of  Christ  having  been  bom  150  years  before, 
his  own  computation  seems  to  supply  a  better  criterion  than  the 
absence  of  a  title  which  might  have  been  neglected  by  the  Christian 
i4)ologist;  or  if  adopted  by  him,  have  been  since  obliterated  by 
the  accidents  of  time. 
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had  broken  their  baptismal  seal,  had  violated  their 
baptismal  vow.  Clement,  or  whoever  was  the  author, 
knew  nothing  of  this  severe  and  gloomy  theology. 
That  the  violation  of  the  baptismal  pledge  could  be 
expiated  only  by  the  most  distressing  penance,  the 
baptism  of  tears,  or  the  baptism  of  blood,  is  the 
doctrine  of  a  subsequent  age.  He  had  said.  Unless 
we  keep  our  baptism  chaste  and  unpolluted,  with 
what  confidence  shall  we  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
And  after  a  few  sentences  concerning  those  who  keep 
not  their  seal,  (by  their  seal  undoubtedly  he  means 
their  baptism,^)  it  is  said,  ''  their  worm  shall  not  die, 
and  their  fire  shall  not  be  quenched,  and  they  shall 
be  for  a  spectacle  to  all  flesh j"*  he  adds,  "While, 
therefore,  we  ar^  upon  earth,  let  us  repent,  for  we  are 
as  clay  for  the  hand  of  the  potter ;  for  as  the  potter, 
if  he  make  a  vessel,  and  it  be  turned  amiss  in  his 
hands,  or  broken  again,  forms  it  anew ;  but  if  he 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  throw  it  into  the  furnace  of 

*  See  Hermas  Pastor  iii.  ix.  16.  Ulud  antem  sigillum  aqua  est 
in  quam  descendiint  homines  morti  obligati,  ascendunt  vero  vitje 
assignati.  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  1.  4.  Bam.  Ep.  9,  and  other  passages 
noticed  by  Suicer,  in  verb.  2^/Miy/r. 

^  TfioF  yiip  fjJj  rrfpffaawmw,  fftffohf,  i^v  irf^paydki^  **  6  aic^fi^  ovnftv  Av 
rcXcvr^o-fi,  Koi  t6  wvp  avr&w  ov  <r/3fotfi;o*iu*,  Koi  IcroKroi  tls  ^paauf  w6gr$ 
aapKiJ"  'Qf  cZy  tafih  ar\  yfjsy  fifrapofiaafitp,  JhiX6s  yup  €arft€w  tls 
lijv  Xfipo^  Tov  Tt'XPiTov'  tv  rpATTOv  yhp  6  Ktpoftitvs,  itof  woi§  o-xcvor,  koI  w 
Ttus  xtpfrhf  airrov  ttaarpafft^f  fj  <nnrrp0^^  frdXtv  ovrd  ipaiikAxnrtC  ii» 
di  wpotl}Bdffjf  €l9  lijy  Kdfupov  Tov  irvp6s  aM  /SoXriy,  ohKiri  fioffBtioMi  dvrf' 
ourwr  Mil  iy/Mcp,  liur  iapiw  w  rovrf  K6a-fi^,  ^  rj  frapicl  A  inp&^apMp 
imnffp6,  furaporiaotfuv  c(  tXris  rrjf  Ktipdiat,  Ipa  amB&pMp  vnh  rov  KvpiOV» 
hn  fyoft€v  Koiphv  fitrapoiat,  Mcr^  yiip  t6  ^^X^cv  ^fta£  ex  rov  K&trfwu^ 
oMrt  bvpd^Ba  cm i  f(ofM>Xoy^a<r^  ^  ficrovoiriF. — EplSt.  ii.  C.  8. 
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fire,  he  can  no  more  restore  it ;  so  we,  while  we  are 
in  this  world,  should  repent  with  our  whole  heart, 
for  all  the  evil  we  have  done  in  the  flesh,  while 
we  have  yet  the  time  of  repentance,  that  we  may- 
be saved  by  the  Lord.  For  after  we  shall  have 
departed  out  of  this  world,  we  shall  be  no  longer 
able  either  to  confess  our  sins,  or  to  repent  of  them." 
This  is  surely  not  the  language  of  one  who  ascribed 
the  pardon  of  sin  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament. 
The  punishment  of  the  undying  worm  and  unquenchi- 
able  fire,  he  determined  to  be  the  consequence  of 
breaking  the  baptismal  seal;  but  he  evidently  believed 
that,  during  the  whole  of  life,  repentance  was  to  be 
obtained,  by  which  the  pledge-breaker  might  be 
saved,  although  he  had  forfeited  the  advantage  of  his 
baptism.  The  extract  may  be  thought  not  very 
important,  but  it  contains  language  which  the  be- 
lievers in  baptismal  regeneration  would  not  employ 
in  speaking  of  the  violation  of  the  sacramental 
vow.  Although,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  first  lecture,  much  that  is  said  of  sin  being 
only  once  forgiven  after  baptism,  refers  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  excommunicated,  yet  the  spirit  of  sub- 
sequent writings  is  not  reconcilable  with  this  extract. 
Although  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  we  find  it 
said  that  none  may  baptize  without  the  bishop,' 
a  statement  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
diocesan  episcopacy  of  modern  times,  yet  we  find  no 
distinct  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  rege- 

■  Ad  Smyrnaeoe,  c.  viii. 
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neration,  unless  indeed  a  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians'  should  be  so  interpreted,  where  Jesus  is 
said  ^^  to  have  been  bom  and  baptized,  that  by  his 
passion  he  might  sanctify  water."  If  this  be  the 
correct  reading,  of  which  there  is  some  doubt,  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  uncertainty  and  corruption 
of  the  text  of  Ignatius,  as  of  it  the  interpolator 
was  certainly  ignorant,  it  must  in  candour  be 
admitted  that  the  opinion,  inexplicable  as  it  seems  to 
us,  that  Christ  by  his  baptism  sanctified  water,  is  the 
most  ancient  form,  as  it  was  the  most  general,  in 
which  we  find  sacramental  efficacy  ascribed  to  bap- 
tism. In  the  translation  of  Archbishop  Wake  it  is 
added,  "for  the  washing  away  of  sin;"  but  this 
addition  is  without  any  sufficient  authority :  indeed, 
the  true  reading  of  the  whole  sentence  is  too  doubtful 
to  sustain  the  conclusion  for  which  it  has  been 
adduced.^  It  is  also  true  that  Hermas  in  his  marvellous 
Visions  and  Similitudes,  speaks  of  sins  being  forgiven 
in  the  waters  of  baptism,  but  we  cannot  receive  the 
writings  which  pass  under  his  name  as  the  genuine 
productions  of  the  first  century.  The  discrepancy 
upon  the  subject  of  repentance*^  would  satisfy  us,  the 
Pastor  of  Hermas  does  not  belong  to  the  same 
age  as  even  the  second  and  doubtful  epistle  of 
Clement.  Surely  I  need  say  nothing  further  respect- 
ing this  most  impudent  forgery,  as  all  must  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be,  unless  they  admit  its  claims  to 

■  c.  xviii. 

*  Compare  the  interpolated  epistle,  which  assigns  no  such  reason 
for  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  ^  Com.  iv.  3. 
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inspiration.  Professing  to  be  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  the  writer  is  to  be  either  revered  as  of 
canonical  authority,  or  rejected  as  a  profane  and 
wilful  impostor.  Let  those  who  ascribe  to  it  any 
authority  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  tell  us  what  we 
are  to  say  to  the  strange  similitude  of  the  Shepherd,  in 
which  he  represents  the  apostles  and  first  teachers  of 
the  Gospel  baptizing  after  death  seventy  spirits  of  the 
ancient  patriarchs  and  prophets,  in  order  that  having 
the  seal  of  water  they  might  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  from  which,  being  unbaptized  at  death,  they 
had  been  excluded."  But  we  may  well  leave  the 
dreams  of  the  Shepherd,  and  with  them  the  spurious 
epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  proceed  to  Justin  Martyr. 

The  celebrated  passage  in  his  first  Apology,  as  it  is 
the  most  ancient  account  we  have  of  the  mode  of 
celebrating  baptism  after  the  •  apostolic  age,  deserves 
our  careful  attention.  "  In  what  manner  we  having 
been  renewed  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  God,  we 
will  now  explain.  As  many  as  may  be  persuaded,  and 
may  believe  the  things  which  we  teach  to  be  true,  and 
engage  to  live  in  accordance  with  them,  are  instructed 
to  pray  with  fasting  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
we  also  fasting  and  praying  with  them.  They  are 
then  taken  to  a  place  where  there  is  water,  and  are 
regenerated  in  the  same  manner  as  we  were  regene- 
rated ;  for  they  are  washed  with  water  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all  things,  and  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For 
Christ  says,  Unless  ye  be  born  again,  ye  cannot  enter 

'  Sim.  ix.  16. 
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into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  every  one  knows 
it  is  impossible  for  those  being  once  born,  to  enter 
again  into  their  mother's  womb."  And  after  a  few 
sentences,  he  adds,  ^^  that  we  should  not  continue 
children  of  necessity  and  ignorance,  but  of  choice 
and  of  knowledge,  and  should  obtain  the  remission 
of  the  sins  which  we  have  before  committed,  there  is 
invoked  over  him  who  has  chosen  to  be  regenerated, 
and  has  repented  of  his  sins,  the  name  of  God  the 
Father  and  Lord  of  all  things."  He  adds,  '*  this  wash- 
ing is  called  illumination,  because  those  who  learn 
these  things  are  illuminated  in  their  understanding, 
and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  by  the  prophets  foretold  all  things  con- 
cerning Jesus ;  he  being  illuminated  is  washed." 

After  the  baptism,  the  person  was  admitted  to  the 
brotherhood  of  Christians,  to  the  fellowship  of  their 
prayers,  and  to  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
with  the  apostolic  token  of  recognition,  the  kiss  of 
charity.  In  the  time  of  Justin,  as  indeed,  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  from  the  apostolic  age,  no  unbap* 
tized  person  was  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
church,  or  to  the  participation  of  the  supper.  Having 
mentioned  the  introduction  of  the  baptized  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  he  says,  "And  this  food  we  call 
€vxapi<rria,  of  which  no  One  is  permitted  to  partake 
who  has  not  been  washed  with  the  laver  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  unto  regeneration,  and  does 
not  live  according  to  the  commands  of  Christ" 
With  this  passage  we  may  compare  another,  in  the 
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dialogue  with  Trypho,  in  which  Justin  contrasts 
spiritual  baptism  with  the  water  baptism  of  the 
Jews.  ^^  Through  the  washing  of  repentance  and  the 
knowledge  of  God,  which  is  appointed  for  the  iniqui- 
ties of  God's  people,  as  Esaias  says,  we  believe  and 
know  that  the  baptism  which  he  pre-announced,  is 
alone  able  to  purify  the  penitent ;  this  is  the  water  of 
life.  But  the  cisterns  which  ye "  (the  Jews)  **  have 
dug  out,  are  broken  and  of  no  use  to  you.  For  what 
advantage  is  there  in  that  baptism  which  cleanses 
only  the  flesh  and  the  body  ?  Be  baptized  as  to 
your  soul,  from  anger  and  avarice,  from  envy  and 
hatred,  and  then  behold,  the  body  also  is  clean."" 

On  all  this  we  remark,  that  Justin,  in  common 
with  all  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  refers  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  "  Unless  a  man  be  born  of  water,"  to 
baptism,  and  that  he  himself  therefore  calls  baptism 
regeneration.  We  cannot,  however,  with  anything 
like  certainty,  infer  that  he  believed  baptism  to  pro- 
duce a  moral  and  spiritual  change  upon  the  subject. 
He  considers  the  person  as  introduced  by  baptism 
into  the  fellowship  of  Christians,  and  initiated  into 
the  privileges  of  the  church.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  Justin,  a  Samaritan  by  birth,  considered  baptism, 
as  we  have  seen  the  Jews  considered  it,  to  be  a  rite 
of  proselytism,  and  denominated  the  proselyte  thus 
recognised  by  baptism,  as  the  Jews  would  have 
denominated  him,  a  new-born  child,  without  reference 
to  any  other  spiritual  change. 


"  Ste  Appendix  C.  for  theoe  passages  and  for  some  other  allusions. 
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Although  he  speaks  of  obtaining  remission  of  sin 
by  the  water,  he  represents  the  person  as  having  pre- 
viously repented,  making  his  remission  consequent 
upon  his  repentance.  Although  he  calls  baptism 
regeneration,  yet  elsewhere  he  distinguishes  them,  for 
he  speaks  of  the  washing  hq  avay iwtiaiv,  for  regenera- 
tion, and  therefore  distinct  from  it.  Would  it  not 
appear  that  he  calls  baptism,  regeneration,  merely 
as  a  symbol  of  regeneration,  the  true  and  inward 
baptism  ? 

He  says,  '^  baptism  is  called  illumination : ''  a  term 
very  frequently  employed  by  the  Fathers,  and  yet  he 
plainly  distinguishes  illumination  from  the  act  of 
baptism,  for  he  says,  "  he  who  is  illuminated," — 
illumination  preceding  baptism — ^Ms  washed  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
From  the  analogy  of  the  language,  we  might  there- 
fore infer  that  the  meaning  of  Justin  is  to  be  explained; 
he  who  makes  his  choice  to  be  regenerated,  is  bap- 
tized, and  therefore  baptism  is  called  regeneration  j  as 
he  who  is  illuminated  is  baptized,  and  therefore 
baptism  is  called  illumination.  This  will  appear 
from  a  passage  in  the  dialogue  with  Trypho,  in  which 
he  opposes  spiritual  circumcision  to  the  carnal  circum- 
cision of  the  Jews :  but  by  spiritual  circumcision  he 
does  not  mean  baptism,  as  some  assert ;  for  Justin 
says,  "  Enoch,  and  those  like  him,  observed  it  j "  and 
further,  he  says,  "  we  have  received  it  through  bap- 
tism, on  account  of  the  mercy  of  God ; " — thus 
distinguishing  it  from  baptism.  In  the  passage  where 
Justin    says,    "The   commandment  of  circumcision 
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which  enjoins  that  infants  should  be  circumcised  on 
the  eighth  day,  was  a  type  of  the  true  circumcision 
with  which  we  were  circumcised  from  error  and 
wickedness,"  he  is  frequently  interpreted  as  saying, 
the  true  circumcision  denotes  baptism ;  but  ought  not 
Justin  to  expound  his  own  meaning  ?  and  if  he  do  so, 
the  true  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart.* 

Lastly,  in  contrast  with  the  Jewish  baptism,  which 
being  only  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  body,  is  of  no 
advantage,  he  proposes  a  baptism  without  water  of 
the  soul  from  vice,  as  a  sufficient  purification,  which 
he  would  scarcely  have  done  if  he  believed  in  a 
mechanical  or  magical  sanctifi  cation  by  the  water  of 
Christian  baptism. 

There  are,  however,  some  remarks  of  Augustine, 
which  may  aid  the  exposition  of  the  language  of 
Justin,  and  favourably  explain  the  use  of  the  term 
regeneration  as  applied  to  baptism.  That  great 
luminary  of  the  African  church  says,  "If  the 
sacraments  had  not  some  resemblance  of  those 
things,  of  which  they  are  the  sacraments,"  (or 
signs)  "  they  would  not  be  sacraments"  (or  signs) 
"  at  all.  From  this  resemblance  they  very  often 
receive  the  names  of  the  things  themselves.  As, 
therefore,  after  a  certain  manner,  the  sacrament  of 
the  body  of  Christ  is  the  body  of  Christ,  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  blood  of  Christ, 
BO  the  sacrament  of  the  faith  is  the  faith."  *     And  in 

•  See  Appendix  C. 

*  Si  enim  sacramenta  quandam  similitudinem  earum  rerum, 
quarum  sacramenta  sunt,   non   haberent,  omnino  sacramenta  non 
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another  place  he  says,  "  For  the  Lord  did  not  hesitate 
to  say,  This  is  my  body,  when  he  gave  the  sign  of 
his  body."*  The  same  opinion  is  variously  expressed 
in  other  passages.  Taking  Augustine  as  our  expo- 
sitor of  Justin  Martyr,  we  have  less  difficulty  with 
his  terms.  He  calls,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to 
infer  from  his  own  writings,  the  sign  baptism,  by 
the  name  of  the  thing  signified,  regeneration.  The 
remarks  of  Augustine,  as  they  are  of  great  importance 
in  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  early  Fathers  on 
transubstantiation,  so  they  materiaUy  assist  us  in 
expounding  the  terms  in  which  they  speak  of  bap- 
tism. The  vindication  of  the  later  writers  is  hopeless, 
even  with  the  aid  of  Augustine,  who,  in  his  age,  was 
struggling  against  the  full  tide  of  corruption,  on 
behalf  of  a  simpler  and  purer  theology. 

We,  however,  are  not  prepared  to  deny,  that  Justin 
Martyr  held  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  in 
a  mitigated  sense,  different  from  that  of  his  successors, 
or  that  in  his  age,  there  was  beginning  to  appear  the 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  scriptural  ordi- 
nances, which  soon  afterwards  overspread  the  Christian 
community,  and  disfigured  the  evangelical  doctrine 
throughout  the  oriental  and  western  churches.  There 
is,   we  must  admit,  much  perplexing  ambiguity  in 

essent.  Ex  hac  autem  similitudine  pleramque  etiam  ipsarum  renim 
nomina  accipiunt.  Sicut  ergo  secundum  quendam  modum  sacra- 
mentum  corporis  Christi  corpus  Christi  est,  sacramentum  sanguinis 
Christi  sanguis  Christi  est,  ita  sacramentum  fidei  fides  est.  Aug. 
Epist.  98.  ad  Bonif. 

*  Non  enim  Dominus  dubitavit  dicere  hoc  est  corpus  meum,  cam 
•ignum  darct  corporis  sui.      Contra  Adim.  Manich.  c.  12. 
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sentences  in  which  water  and  faith  and  the  cross  are 
classed  together  as  means  of  repentance.'  Thus 
much,  however,  we  may  maintain  with  safety,  that  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  baptism  in  the  age  of  Justin 
Martyr,  as  he  himself  supplies  us  with  the  detail, 
were  very  different  from  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  subsequent  ages,  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
to  which  Tractarians  appeal  in  defence  of  their  prin- 
ciples. We  find  no  high-sounding  titles  of  baptism, 
no  exaggerated  description  of  its  virtue,  no  appear- 
ance of  the  veneration  of  awful  mysteries,  no  traces 
of  the  unscriptural  doctrine  of  reserve.  In  the  Apo- 
l<>gy>  he  frankly  discloses  to  the  emperors,  the  senate, 
and  the  people  of  Rome,  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  the 
worship  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church. 
He  raises  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  without  hesitation, 
and  exposes  to  the  public,  the  innermost  shrine  of 
the  church.  Instead  of  the  baptistery  concealed  with 
so  much  jealousy  from  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  we 
have  in  Justin  only  a  place  where  there  is  water ;  and 
instead  of  the  basilica,  the  palace  of  the  great  King, 
with  its  vestibule,  and  nave,  and  chancel,  and  sanc- 
tuary, and  throne  for  the  bishop,  we  have  the  place 
where  those  who  are  called  brethren  assemble.  But 
no  distinction  is  more  remarkable  than  that  which 
appears  in  the  institution  of  the  catechumens. 
Although  in  the  succeeding  age  we  find  them  in 
their  several  orders  of  advancement  preparing  for 
baptism,  as  for   a  great  and  awful    solemnity,  the 

•  Dial,  cum  Tryp.  c.  138.     See  Appendix  C. 
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critical  period  of  their  lives,  their  great  transition  from 
death  to  life,  from  ruin  to  salvation,  from  the  devil  to 
Christ;  in  Justin  it  is  only  said.  "Those  who  are 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  things  we  teach,  and 
believe  them,  are  taken  to  the  place  where  there  is 
water."  The  catechumenical  services,  of  which  we 
have  no  trace  whatever  in  the  New  Testament,  dis- 
close, in  the  third  and  fourth  century,  an  extraordi- 
nary change  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  baptism. 
The  apostles  baptized  the  converts  on  the  same  day 
as  they  preached  to  them  the  Gospel ;  the  bishops 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  placed  them  under 
a  long  and  severe  discipline  before  they  were  admitted 
to  partake  of  the  holy  mysteries.  As  we  have  no 
mention  in  Justin  of  the  audientes  or  the  competentes^ 
or  any  other  class  of  catechumens,  so  there  is  no 
reference  to  what,  in  so  circumstantial  an  account, 
could  scarcely  be  without  notice,  if  it  was  at  that 
time  known,  to  sponsors  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
baptized,  although  we  find  in  TertuUian  that  such 
persons  were  required  in  the  next  age. 

From  Irenaeus,  I  think  we  can  obtain  no  further 
information.  His  language  corresponds  with  that  of 
Justin  Martyr,  in  so  far  as  he  calls  baptism  regenera- 
tion. What  he  means  by  the  term  will  be  variously 
explained,  according  to  the  theology  of  the  expositor. 
We  have  seen  that  Justin  both  calls  baptism  regene- 
ration, and  yet  speaks  of  regeneration  as  distinct 
from  baptism.  And  so  Irenaeus,  if  we  may  trust  the 
barbarous  old  Latin  translation,  has  the  term  rege- 
neration,   where  there   is    no  reference   to   baptism. 
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Even  later  writers  by  regeneration  often  mean  bap- 
tism, where  no  spiritual  change  could  possibly  have 
been  intended.  Clement  of  Alexandria,*  and  Jerome,* 
for  instance,  speak  of  our  Lord  as  regenerated  by 
John,  that  is,  baptized  by  him,  but  assuredly  not 
bom  again  in  any  spiritual  sense.  Let  it  here  be 
observed,  as  illustrating  the  use  of  the  term  regenera- 
tion, that  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Fathers  deny 
that  any  spiritual  change  was  effected  by  the  bap- 
tism of  John,  or  that  it  could  impart  the  Holy  Ghost, 
or  secure  the  pardon  of  sin,  yet  they  speak  of  it  as 
regeneration.  How  far  this  will  explain  the  use  of 
the  term  in  the  early  Fathers,  as  a  sign  of  regenera- 
tion when  applied  to  baptism,  I  leave  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reader.  Irena^us  says,  ^' Jesus, 
conmiitting  to  his  disciples  the  power  of  regeneration, 
said  to  them,  '  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
ef  the  Holy  Ghost.* "  The  remainder  of  the  passage 
deserves  attention.  Irenaeus  evidently  thought  of  a 
regeneration  of  the  Spirit,  distinct  from  baptism  by 
water  j  for  he  adds, "  He  promised  by  the  prophets,  that 
in  the  last  times,  he  would  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon 
his  servants  and  his  handmaids,  that  they  should 
prophesy.  Whence  also  this  same  Spirit  descended 
upon  the  Son  of  Qod,  made  the  Son  of  man,  with 
him  accustomed  to  dwell  in  the  human  race,  and 
to  rest  in  man,  and  to  abide  in  the  creature  wrought 


*  PflddagOg.  lib.  i.  C.  6,  innirfpov  avaywrfitit  6  XpiaT6s. 

*  Contra  Jovinian.  lib.  i. 
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upon  by  God,  working  the  will  of  God  in  them,  and 
renewing  them  from  this  old  state  into  the  newness 
of  Christ."*  This  renewing  into  Christ  is  represented 
as  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  therefore, 
as  distinct  from  the  regeneration  committed  to  the 
apostles.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  opinions  of 
Irenaeus  coincide  with  those  of  Justin  Martyr. 

We  now  come  to  Tertullian,  to  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria,^ to  Origen,  and  to  the  other  writers  of  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century;  and  here   we   are 

*  Protettatem  B^generationis  demandans  discipulis,  dioebat  eis: 
Euntes  docete  omnes  gentes,  baptizantes  eos  in  nomine  Patria  et 
Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.  Hnnc  enim  promisit  per  prophetas,  efixindere 
se  in  novissimis  temporibus,  super  servos  et  ancillos,  ut  prophetent. 
Unde  et  in  Filimn  Dei  Filitim  hominis  factum  descendit  cum  ipeo 
asauesoens  habitare  in  genere  humane  et  requiescere  in  hominibua 
et  habitare  in  plasmate  Dei  voluntatem  Patris  operans  in  ipsis  et 
renovans  eos  a  vetustate  in  novitatem  Christi.  Iren.  adv.  Hser.  lib. 
iii.  c.  19.  Some  other  references  to  baptism  occur,  but  they  are  too 
brief  and  obscure  to  afibrd  any  assistance  in  this  inquiry.  See 
lib.  i.  c.  .18. 

*  Kthe  Epitome  of  Theodotus,  appended  to  the  works  of  Clement, 
can  be  supposed  to  represent  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  baptism, 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneoration  must,  in  his  age,  have  expanded 
in  its  full  bloom  and  perfection.  More  astonishing  representation 
of  the  wonderftd  power  of  baptism  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century.  Although  in  these  passages,  be  they  of  Clement,  or  of 
Theodotus,  or  of  whatever  divine,  there  are  some  references  to  the 
internal  baptism  as  distinct  from  the  external,  and  the  celestial  water 
as  distinguished  from  the  earthly,  which  would  intimate  that  the 
writer  held  some  spiritual  and  correct  views ;  yet  baptism  is  repre- 
sented as  exerting  a  mystic  and  most  marvellous  power  upon  the 
soul.  The  great  danger  is,  lest  the  unclean  spirits  should  go  down 
witb  the  man  into  the  water,  and  so  acquire  the  holy  seal  of  baptism 
with  him.  But  the  most  extraordinary  proof  of  the  regenerating 
power  of  baptism — ^the  experimentum  crucis,  is,  that  even  destiny — 
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compdled  to  surrender  the  argument  Although 
there  ans  some  exceptions,  some  passages  at  variance 
with  others,  some  contradictions,  and  some  limita- 
tions, some  remafks  arising  out  of  controversy^  and 
some  earnest  warnings  against  the  abuse  of  sacrar 
ments,  out  of  all  which,  a  thorough  partizan  might 
easily  construct  a  £adr  and  plausible  argument  against 
the  Tractarian  hypothesis;  yet  we  feel  bound  can- 
didly to  acknowledge,  that  baptismal  regeneration — 
sacramentsd  efficacy  in  some  form,  becomes  the  gene- 
ral doctrine  of  the  Christian  church,  from  the  close  of 
the  second  century.  In  making  this  admission  we 
claim  the  right  of  appending  to  it  some  qualifications. 
Although  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  compel  us  to 
acknowledge  that  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  churchy 
in  the  third  century,  had  departed  from  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  simplicity  of  Christ,  yet  no  con- 
sistent theory  of  baptismal  regeneration  can  be  so 


t)ie  awfbl,  resistless,  inflexible  ^  tlfiapfJyriy  wliich  with  absolute  sway 
ruled  ike  Greeian  gods — closes  its  power  over  the  man  when  he 
enters  the  baptistery,  for  as  he  becomes  a  new  creature,  so  the  nativi- 
ties of  his  horoscope  are  reversed — and  the  astrcdogers  can  predict 
nothing  more  respecting  him — fi^xp^  ^^  parrlo'fMaTos  ow  rj  tlfiapiAtyijf 
^atrWf  iktfifft'  ficrci  dc  rovro  oIk  m  SkriBtvovinv  ol  ^urrpoKAyoi,  This 
book  is  often  considered  to  represent  in  epitome  the  lost  Institutes 
of  Clement,  but  I  cannot  believe,  independently  of  the  discrepancy 
in  other  particulars,  that  such  absurdity  existed  in  the  church  or  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  corrupted  as  it  was  with  the  new  Platonism, 
so  earij  as  the  age  of  Clement — ^much  less  that  it  was  extracted  by 
him,  or  by  any  one  else,  from  an  earlier  author.  Theodotus  is 
usually  r^arded  as  a  heretic,  but  such  superstition  would  be  unpar- 
donable in  a  pagan.  According  to  Photius,  however,  nothing  can  be- 
too  bad  to  attribute  to  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement.    Bib.  cix« 

s  2 
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deduced  from  their  writings  as  to  enable  us  to  say 
with  confidence,  this  is  the  accredited  doctrine  of 
the  third  or  even  of  the  fourth  century.  As  there 
was  no  standard  of  faith  other  than  Scripture  to 
which  they  could  appeal,  and  as  they  recognised 
among  themselves  no  infallible  head,  no  vicar  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
there  existed  among  them  unity  of  faith  upon  a  doc- 
trine which  was  nowhere  proposed  for  the  considera- 
tion of  any  general  convention,  nor  expounded 
with  the  logical  precision  of  authorised  formularies. 
In  the  meagre  symbols  of  their  creeds,  the  nature 
of  the  sacraments  occupied  no  prominent  place. 
Whatever  they  thought  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
they  might  have  honestly  professed  without  dissent- 
ing from  the  Apostles'  or  the  Nicene  creed.  There 
was  only  a  general  concurrence  of  teachers,  not  a 
uniform  doctrine  of  the  church.  If  there  had  been, 
we  should  none  the  less  insist  upon  4  final  appeal 
to  Scripture  j  but  the  view  we  have  taken  will  account 
for  the  inconsistencies  of  expression,  and  apparent 
varieties  of  opinion,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
several  writers. 

We  have  also  to  consider,  that  we  are  embarked  in 
a  controversy  of  which  the  ancients  knew  nothing 
whatsoever.  Had  this  discussion  sprung  up  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  Origen,  or  Cyprian,  or  any  other  writer,  would 
have  expressed  himself,  when  every  word  would  be 
carefully  considered,  lest  it  should  be  abused ;  as  it 
always   is  of  extreme  difficulty    to   ascertain   what 
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would  have  been  the  opinion  of  any  man  upon  a 
controversy,  which  was  not  agitated  until  a  subse- 
quent age.  After  the  council  of  Nice,  it  is  easy  to  infer, 
from  the  style  of  the  writer,  whenever  he  approached 
the  disputed  point,  whether  he  was  Homousian,  or 
Homoiousian,  Athanasian,  or  Arian,  unless  he  guile- 
fuUy  concealed  his  opinion ;  but  is  it  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine respecting  Origen  or  any  of  the  earlier  writers  ? 
I  ask  any  candid  Trinitarian,  if  he  is  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  ante-Nicene  testimonies  to  the 
divinity  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  considered  as  exposi- 
tions of  their  doctrine  ?  Is  he  able  clearly  to  ascertain 
from  their  writings,  the  opinions  of  any  class  of 
Christian  divines,  the  criticising  Origen,  or  the  philo- 
sophising Clement,  the  platonic  Justin,  or  that  most 
unplatonic  of  mortals,  TertuUian  ?  Until  their  lan- 
guage was  winnowed  by  the  agitation  of  controversy, 
the  doctrine  does  not  appear  distinctly  and  formally 
enunciated.  The  faith,  I  doubt  not,  of  most  of  them 
was  sounds  but  it  is  not  clearly  or  consistently  ex- 
pressed. So  in  appealing  to  the  early  Fathers 
upon  the  subject  of  sacramental  efficacy,  we  are 
consulting  them  upon  a  subject  which  we  do  not 
know  they  ever  seriously  studied.  They  frequently 
reproved  such  as  neglected  or  abused  the  sacraments^ 
and  hence  they  employed  a  loose  and  rhetorical 
style;  but  they  no  more  thought  of  protecting  the 
&ith{ul  by  logical  definitions,  from  the  angry  contro- 
versies of  a  subsequent  age,  than  they  did  of  fortifying 
their  churches  by  ramparts  against  the  future  attacks 
of  Goths  or  Saracens.     As  Bishop  Hurd  well  says  of 
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appeals  to  the  Fathers,  "  The  matters  of  debate  are, 
for  the  most  part,  such  as  had  never  entered  into  the 
heads  of  those  old  writers,  being  indeed  of  much  later 
growth,  and  having  first  sprung  up  in  the  barbarous 
ages ;  they  could  not,  therefore,  decide  on  questions 
which  they  had  no  occasion  to  consider,  and  had  in 
fact  never  considered,  however  their  loose  and  figura- 
tive expressions  might  be  made  to  look  that  way  by 
the  dexterous  management  of  controversialists."  It 
should  ako  be  observed  that  the  Fathers,  when  speak- 
ing of  baptism  without  an  epithet,  sometimes  mean 
the  baptism,  not  of  water,  but  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
)3o7m«^o  llv&ffuiTiKw,  as  when  Gregory  Nazianzen 
says,*  "Jesus  baptized,  that  is,  with  the  Spirit" 
Some  of  their  lofty  eulogies  refer  to  this  celecrtial 
baptism,  as  Irenaeus  speaks  of  the  celestial  water. 
From  Augustine  alone  many  passages  of  an  (^posite 
tendency  might  readily  he  selected,  although  the 
great  stream  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  notwithstand- 
ing some  eddies  and  whirlpools,  was  proceeding  in 
his  time  with  a  strong  and  irresistible  force  in  one 
direction.  To  the  eye  accustomed  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  anti-Christian  character  of  Catholic  theo- 
logy appears  too  manifest  to  be.  mistaken  for  the 
evangelical  truth.  The  mystery  of  iniquity  throws 
off  her  veil,  and  exposes  her  countenance  to  the 
multitude,  who  had  lost  almost  all  acquaintance 
with  the  apostolical  doctrine.  The  churchmen  who 
represent  Jewel's  Apology  as  the  ablest  defence  of  the 

•  Orat.  xxxix. 
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Protestant  faith,  although  the  good  bishop  says,  "  We, 
t}ie  English  Reformers,  have  approached  as  nearly  as 
we  possibly  could  do  the  church  of  the  apostles  and 
the  ancient  catholic  bishops  and  Fathers  which  we 
know  was  yet  a  perfect,  and  as  Tertullian  saith,  an 
unspotted  virgin,  and  not  contaminated  with  any 
idolatry  or  any  great  or  public  error,"**  may  speak 
with  more  caution,  because  they  contend  with  Tract- 
arians  in  a  false  position;  but  we  think  it  best  honestly 
to  confess  the  fact,  and  deal  with  it  as  well  as  we  can. 
With  this  confession,  which  we  are  compelled  to  make, 
how  shall  we  carry  on  the  dispute  with  Tractarians  ? 
We  are  now  brought  to  the  rule  of  fiuth,  and 
ground  of  authority  in  religion.  If  the  Fathers  are 
irrevocably  to  decide,  and  ecclesiastical  authority  is 
to  be  Christian  law  without  appeal,  we  must  quietly 
submit;  but,  then,  let  our  opponents  say  plainly 
and  deddedly  how  far  we  are  bound  by  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  church.  Is  every  obiter  dictum  of  the 
Fathers  to  be  cited  for  gospel?  The  preponderance 
of  testimony,  we  admit,  is  greatly  against  us;  but 
still,  if  the  Fathers  be  declared  infallible,  we  can  pro- 
duce counter-testimony,  not  indeed,  nearly  equal  in 
amount,  but  quite  sufficient  to  conftite  the  claim  of 
in£atllibility.  If  they  be  not  infallible,  how  cdn  we 
safely  rely  upon  their  authority,  as,  even  supposing 
they  had  the  general,  although  not  the  uniform  and 
unfailing  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  how  do  we  know  that 
baptism  may  not  be  one  of  the  very  few  points,  if 

"  c.  V.  15. 
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very  few  they  were,  on  which  they  have  Mien  into 
error?  Without  the  assertion  of  infiedlibility,  the 
appeal  to  the  Fathers  is  unsatisfiBictory ;  but  where 
they  contradict  one  another,  and  we  have  "coun- 
cils against  councils,  Fathers  against  Fathers,  and 
Fathers  against  themselves,"  the  assertion  of  infidli- 
bility  would  only  provoke  a  smile.  On  this  very 
question  it  is  easy  to  adduce  numerous  passages 
from  the  Fathers,  in  manifest  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration;  but  these  will 
prove,  not  that  the  doctrine  was  rejected  by  the 
primitive  church,  but  that  fietllible  men  were  often 
inconsistent  with  one  another  as  well  as  with  them- 
selves. The  following  instances  may  suffice  to  illus- 
trate this  remark.  The  baptism  of  Simon  Magus  is 
referred  to  by  Jerome,*  by  Augustine,*  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem,^ and  others,  to  show  that  the  baptism  of  the 
body  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purifying  of  the  soul. 
"  Simon  Magus,"  says  Cyril,  "  approached  the  wash- 
ing. He  was  baptized,  but  not  illuminated.  His 
body  was  baptized  with  water;  but  his  heart  was 
not  illuminated  with  the  Spirit."  Baptism  is  by  no 
term  more  frequently  designated  than  by  illumination, 
yet  Cyril  here  distinguishes  baptism  from  illumination, 
as  elsewhere  he  distinguishes  it  from  regeneration. 
"  I  speak  not,"  he  says,  "  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
body,  but  of  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  soul."  * 

•  Comment,  in  Ezek.  xvi.  4. 

^  Aiig.  contra  Ores.  Grammat.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.     Expos,  in  Evan. 
Joan.  Tract,  vi.  in  Ps.  ciii.  1,  9. 
*"  Proem,  in  Catech.  ''  Catech.  I. 
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He  speaks  of  persons,  though  baptized^  as  not 
buried  with  Christy  and  not  having  on  the  wedding 
gannent,  and  charges  the  baptized  to  keep  the  seal 
unbroken/  which,  however,  in  another  place  he  calls 
indissoluble.  Tet  no  man  extols  baptism  more  than 
CyriL  "Great  indeed,"  he  says,  "is  the  baptism 
which  is  offered  to  you.  It  is  a  ransom  to  captives, 
and  the  remission  of  your  offences ;  the  death  of  sin, 
the  regeneration  of  the  soul,  the  garment  of  light, 
the  holy  and  indissoluble  seal,  the  chariot  to  heaven, 
the  pleasure  of  paradise,  the  obtaining  of  the  king- 
dom, the  gift  of  adoption."* 

But  on  this  subject  no  writer  speaks  more  de- 
cidedly than  Augustine,  whom  I  quote  because  he 
seems  elsewhere  to  assert  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  be^ptism  and  regeneration,  in  which  assertion, 
so  often  adduced,  one  of  two  things  is  certain :  either 
that  he  contradicts  himself  in  this  particular,  or  else 
that  by  regeneration  he  means  only  the  external 
privilege  of  an  accredited  Christian,  the  outward  or 
church  state  into  which  he  is  introduced  by  baptism. 
Either  supposition  will  shake  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  founded  upon  this  great  ecclesiastical 
authority.  What  language  can  be  more  express  than 
that  of  St.  Augustine,  when  he  says,  "  The  washing 
of  regeneration  is  indeed  common  to  all  who  are  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  the  grace  of  regeneration,  of 
which  these  are  the  sacraments,  by  which  the  members 

•  Proem.  *  Ibid. 
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of  Christ's  body  are  regenerated  with  their  Head,  is 
not  common  to  all;  for  heretics,  emd  false  brethren  in 
the  cofMnunian  of  the  CathoHe  name^  have  the  same 
baptism  as  ourselves."^  In  another  place  he  says, 
'^  It  is  cleariy  shown  that  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is 
one  thing,  and  the  conversion  of  the  heart  another. 
Nor  if  one  of  them  be  wanting,  must  we  conclude  that 
the  other  is  also  wanting,  because  that'*  (baptism) 
"  without  this,"  (conversion,)  "  may  be  in  an  infant, 
"  while  in  the  thief  without  doubt  this"  (conversion) 
"  existed  without  that,"  (baptism.)  "  Baptism  may 
exist  where  conversion  of  heart  is  not,  and  conversion 
of  heart  may  be  where  baptism  is  not  understood."* 
So  Augustine  speaks  of  baptism  as  regeneration  where 
he  cannot  mean  a  spiritual  change^  for  he  speaks  of 
Simon  Magus  being  baptized  without  charity,  as 
having  been  brought  forth  by  the  church,  but  having 
been  born  in  vain ;  and  adds,  ^^  it  might  have  been 
better  for  him  not  to  have  been  so  born."*  Again, 
Augustine  considers  Simon  Magus  to  have  been 
regenerated  to  a  greater  condemnation.^  Are  we  to 
conclude  that  Augustine  is  inconsistent  with  him- 

"  Sicut  et  nunc,  jam  revelata  fide  que  tunc  veUbatur,  omnibos  in 
nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  baptizatis  commnne  est 
lavacrum  regenerationis  ;  sed  ipsa  gratia  cujns  ipsa  simt  sacramenta, 
qua  membra  corporis  Christi  cum  suo  capite  regenerata  sunt  non 
communis  est  omnibus.  Nam  et  hseretici  habent  eundem  baptismum, 
et  falsi  fi-atres  in  communione  catholici  nominis.  August.  Enarr.  in 
Ps.  Ixxvii. 

*  Aug.  de  Bap.  Hb.  iv.  c.  25. 

'^  Quia  caritas  ei  defuit,  frustra  natus  est.  De  Bap.  cent.  Donat., 
lib.  i.  c.  10.  ^  In  Ps.  ciii.  i.  9. 
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»el£^  or  that  in  commending  the  virtue  of  baptism  he 
sometimes  employs  rhetorical  exaggeration,  which 
must  be  corrected  by  his  more  sober  statements  ?  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  writer  who 
more  clearly  asserts  the  distinction  between  baptism 
and  a  moral  and  spiritual  change  of  heart;  and 
refreshing  it  is  to  turn  from  the  tumid  phraseology 
of  Chrysostom  and  the  Greeks  to  something  like  the 
simplicity  of  Christ  in  the  African  Fathers.  If  it  be 
easy,  on  the  one  hand,  to  adduce  some  passages  in 
&vour  of  the  high  mystery  of  baptism,  it  is  not 
di£Bcult,  on  the  other,  to  find  many  distinctly  im- 
pugning the  doctrine  which  Tractarians  defend. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers, 
and  expressed  our  belief  that,  although  from  the 
close  ol  the  second  century  they  generally  teach  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacramental  efficacy  of  baptism  for 
the  remission  of  sin,  and  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
sinner,  a  clear  and  consistent  statement  of  the  doctrine 
is  not  to  be  collected  amidst  the  conflicting  assertions 
of  their  yenerable  folios.  Sometimes  they  appear  to 
make  baptism,  if  duly  administered,  the  infallible 
means  of  salvation,  the  unfailing  channel  of  grace; 
according  to  Athanasius,  who  says,  without  any 
limitation,  ^'He  who  is  baptized  puts  off  the  old 
man,  and  as  born  from  above,  is  renewed  by  the  grace 
of  the  Spirit."  •  Sometimes  they  make  the  virtue 
depend  upon  the  faith  of  the  recipients,  as  Jerome, 

•  *0  df  fiaatrtii&iiMPOs  rhv  fup  TrakaUtv  dfrffcdtdvaicfrai'  avoKawlCtrai  dc, 
«K  IbmB^v  yfvmfBfts,  rj  rov  UvtvfMTos  x^'^'*  Athan.  in  illud  £▼■&• 
Quicunque  dixerit  Oper.  vol.  i.  p.  7(57. 
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who,  speaking  of  heretical  baptism,  says,  "  which 
may  be  understood  not  only  of  heretics,  but  of  9uch 
in  the  church  as  did  not  receive  with  a  full  fiuth  her 
salutary  baptism;  they  received  the  water,  yet  did 
not  receive  the  Spirit."*  And  sometimes  they  repre- 
sent the  faith  of  the  sponsors  as  the  means  of  securing 
the  grace  of  baptism;  as  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  **  Questions  and  Answers  to  the  Orthodox,'' 
appended  to  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  but  assuredly 
not  written  by  him,  says  of  chfldren,  "  They  are 
accounted  worthy  of  the  blessings  obtained  through 
baptism,  by  the  fiuth  of  those  who  offer  them."*  And 
sometimes  conversion  is  declared  to  have  preceded 
baptism,  and  baptism  is  only  the  sealing,  or  assurance^ 
or  act  of  faith,  as  when  Tertullian  says,  ^'  The  laver  is 
the  sealing  of  faith,  which  faith  begins  from  the  fiuth 
of  penitence.  We  are  so  washed,  not  that  we  may 
cease  from  sinning,  but  because  we  have  ceased  since 
we  were  already  washed  in  heart,  for  this  is  the 
first  baptism  of  the  hearer."^  Nor  will  it  be  difficult 
to  cite  from  St.  Augustine  different  passages  which 
seem   to  prove  these   several  views   of  baptism ;   so 

*  Quod  quidem  non  solum  de  hsreticis,  sed  de  ecclesiasticis,  intelligi 
potest  qui  non  plena  fide  accipiunt  baptismum  salutaiem.  Quod 
acciperint  Aquam  sed  non  acceperint  Spiritum.  Hieron.  CommesQt. 
in  Elzek.  xvi.  4,  5. 

^  *A(iovmu  dc  T&p  dm  rod  PatrTurfurras  ayoBav^  tq  wifmi  rmm 
wpoir<f>fp6vTw  avra  r^  fiaarrlaiuxri,  Qucest.  et  Respons.  ad  Ortkod. 
Quaest.  Ivi.  in  oper.  Justin. 

^  Lavacrum  illud  obsignatio  est  Fidei :  qus  Fides  a  PoenitentiK 
fide  incipitur  et  commendatur.  Non  ideo  abluimur  ut  delinqaere 
desinamus,  sed  quia  desiimus,  quoniam  jam  corde  loti  sumus.  Haec 
enim  prima  audientis  intinctio  est.     Tertull.  de  Pcenit.  §  7. 
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that  as  fair  as  that  great  doctor  of  the  African 
church  is  an  authority,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
party  have  the  best  right  to  claim  the  sanction  of  his 
venerable  name.  A  great  and  extraordinary  man  he 
undoubtedly  was,  the  chief  luminary  of  the  Latin 
church,  to  whom  it  is  under  inestimable  obligation ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  upon  any  system,  and  least  of  all 
the  Tractarian,  to  reconcile  his  various  statements  on 
Christian  baptism. 

Keeping  in  view  the  passages  in  which  he  so  clearly 
and  expressly  distinguishes  the  washing  of  regenera^ 
tion  from  the  grace  of  regeneration,  the  baptism  of 
water  from  that  of  the  Spirit ;  considering  also,  as 
we  noticed  in  a  preceding  lecture,  that  he  speaks  of 
circumcision  as  having  had  the  same  relation  to  the 
new  life  in  the  old  covenant,  as  baptism  has  under 
the  new ;  and  that  as  none  of  the  Fathers  regarded 
circumcision  to  be  a  means  of  grace,  this  opinion  is 
as  opposed  to  baptismal  regeneration,  as  it  is  to  the 
prevalent  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church;  and  em- 
ploying his  own  principle  that  on  account  of  the 
resemblance,  the  sacrament  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  thing  signified ;  so  that  even  when  he  founds  the 
necessity  of  baptism  upon  the  doctrine  of  original 
rin,  he  may  only  mean  there  could  be  no  need  of  the 
sign,  if  there  was  not  of  the  thing  signified, — we  may 
regard  Augustine  as  the  most  evangelical  of  the  later 
Fathers  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  With  regard  to 
children,  we  doubt  not  he  means  by  the  regeneration 
of  baptism  little  else  than  admission  into 
state.     How  else  can  we  understand 


ion  into  ^^^mh 
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says,  ^*  In  baptized  infants  the  sacrament  of  regene^ 
ration  precedes,  and  if  they  retain  Christian  piety, 
conversion  follows  in  the  heart,  of  which  the  mys- 
tery preceded  in  the  body?"**  And  even  with 
regard  to  adults,  how  else  can  we  reconcile  his 
language  with  his  decided  and  strong  views  of  grace 
and  predestmation  ?  In  these  remarks  upon  Augus- 
tine, I  do  not  intimate  that  he  avowedly  differed  from 
his  contemporaries,  nor  do  I  say  that  he  agreed  with 
them;  but  as  he  has  written  more  largely  and  distinctly 
upon  the  subject  of  baptism,  we  have  better  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  his  opinions,  and  certainly 
many  passages  are  very  stubborn  ib  the  hands  of 
Catholic  theologians.  The  Jesuits  acted  with  their 
wonted  craft  and  skill  in  opposing  the  Dominican 
notions  of  the  preponderating  authority  of  St 
Augustine ;  and  we  think  the  Anglo-Catholics  have 
as  much  reason  to  fear  his  views  of  baptism,  as  had 
the  Jesuits  his  doctrine  of  free  grace  and  predes* 
tination.     But  having  admitted  that  the  doctrine  of 


'  In  baptizatis  infantibus,  prscedit  Regenerationis  Sacramentiim : 
et,  si  christiaaam  tenuerint  pietatem,  sequitur  etiam  in  corde  conversio, 
cujus  Mjsterium  prsscessit  in  corpore.  August,  de  BaptLsm.  coot 
Donat.  lib.  iv.  c.  24.  The  following  passage,  cited  bj  Mr.  Faber,  is 
translated  bj  him,  "When  little  children  are  baptized,  no  less  a 
thing  is  done  than  that  they  are  incorporated  into  the  church.  NHuI 
agitur  aHud,  cum  panruli  baptizantur,  nisi  ut  inoorporBtttar  eodesue; 
id  est,  Christi  corpori  membrisque  socientur.  De  Peooat.  Merit  el 
Remiss.  Cent.  Pelag.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.^'  We  insist  upon  the  literal  versioiL 
Nothing  else  is  done  when  little  children  are  baptized,  except  Uiat 
they  are  incorporated  with  the  church ;  that  is,  they  are  asacdaled 
with  the  body  and  members  of  Christ. 
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baptismal  regeneration  in  some  form,  if  not  in  that 
of  the  Tractarians,  is  supported  by  the  preponderance 
of  ecclesiastical  authorities,  we  are  not  bound  to  find 
the  explanation  of  their  apparent  contradictions. 

The  moderate  theologians  of  the  English  church, 
who  represent  baptism  as  one  means  of  regene* 
ration,  which  although  frequently  effectual  some- 
times fails,  have  endeavoured^  upon  the  accom- 
modation of  their  theory,  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
inconsistencies  of  ecclesiastical  writers*  We  noticed 
this  scheme  in  the  previous  part  of  this  lecture  in 
reference  to  the  scriptural  testimony,  and  we  must 
now  say  it  does  not  meet  the  requirement  of  the  case 
in  reconciling  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  it  imposes 
peculiar  and  pressing  difficulties  upon  its  supporters. 
Baptism,  according  to  this  theory,  is  a  charm  which 
sometimes  succeeds  and  sometimes  fails.'  The  efficacy 
of  the  water  is  dependent,  it  may  be  thought,  upon 
the  dispositions  of  the  parties  receiving  it ;  but  if  their 
good  dispositions  exist  previously  to  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  which  is  bestowed  solely  in  consideration 
of  them,  we  are  brought'  directly  upon  the  Pelagian 
heresy  of  the  prevenient  grace  of  congruity,  in  the 
support  of  which  no  true  son  of  the  church  would 
expose  himself  to  the  fierce  anathemas  of  his  mother. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  baptism  is  in  some  instances 
effectual  without  previous  £edth,  and  in  some  instances 
it  is  not,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  or  is 
not  regeneration  according  to  an  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment of  God,  of  which  no  man  can  ascertain  anything 
with  certainty.     This  middle  path  has,  we  conceive. 
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all  the  objections  of  the  Tractarian  doctrine,  nor  does 
it  afford  the  least  aid  in  explaining  the  conflicting 
statements  of  the  Fathers.  A  reference  to  the  passages 
we  are  about  to  cite  for  another  purpose,  will  show 
that  if  the  holy  bishops  and  martyrs  of  the  ancient 
church  are  to  be  admitted  as  the  witnesses  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine;  if  their  voices^  not  always  harmonious, 
are  to  be  heard  as  authorised  preachers  of  the  new 
covenant ;  then  not  the  views  of  the  moderate  church- 
man, nor  even  those  of  the  loftiest  Tractarian,  suffi- 
ciently exalt  and  magnify  the  wonderful  properties 
of  illuminating,  quickening,  sanctifying,  absolv- 
ing, immortalizing  baptism.  There  is  no  medium 
which  we  can  find  between  being  content  with 
scriptural  authority  in  receiving  baptism  as  a  symbol, 
and  admitting  the  exposition  of  the  Fathers  in  sup- 
port of  the  most  extravagant  and  incredible  dogmas. 
At  these  dogmas  it  becomes  necessary  for  our 
purpose  to  take  a  rapid  glance,  as  the  argument  in 
favour  of  baptismal  regeneration  chiefly  depends 
upon  the  authority  of  the  venerable  men,  "  wiser 
than  any  persons"  of  this  degenerate  age,  who  pro- 
pounded them.  It  is  proper  we  should  consider  the 
extravagances  and  superstitions  which  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  adopt,  if  we  admit  their  authority 
as  our  directory  of  faith  and  practice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Christian  baptism,  especially  with  no  more 
discriminating  rule  of  interpretation  than  that  which 
Tractarians  apply  in  citing  every  sentence  of  any  old 
writer  not  branded  with  heresy,  as  an  authority 
in  religion. 
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In  reasoning  with  Tractarians,  I  do  not  press  the 
argument  from  the  incredible  superstitions  which 
some  of  the  Fathers  attached  to  the  baptismal  service, 
in  order  to  show  that  their  authority  proves  a  great 
deal  too  much,  for  I  scarcely  know  what  Tractarians 
will  acknowledge  to  be  incredible  or  superstitious. 
Dogmas,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
instantaneously  rejected,  are  now  received  with 
veneration ;  and  practices  then  invariably  repudiated, 
are  now  pronounced  to  be  of  considerable  authority. 
The  influence  of  the  theory  is  progressive,  so  that  we 
cannot  conjecture  what  practice  or  belief,  if  only 
it  be  ancient^  will  be,  in  a  few  years,  regarded  as 
superstitious.  I  think,  however,  every  person  should 
know  whither  the  plausible  argumentation  of  the 
Oxford  theologians,  if  fairly  pursued,  will  assuredly 
conduct  him ;  and  should  seriously  consider  how  far 
he  is  prepared  for  the  inevitable  result. 

First  of  all,  it  was  believed  that  the  element  of 
water  at  the  creation,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  moving 
upon  it,  received  a  peculiar  and  specific  virtue, 
by  which  it  was  especially  fitted  and  appropriated 
to  cleanse  and  sanctify  the  soul.  Of  the  meta- 
physical impossibility  of  the  power  of  water,  or 
any  other  material  substance,  by  contact  with  the 
body  to  effect  a  moral  and  spiritual  change  upon  the 
soul,  our  opponents  in  their  sublime  contempt  of 
metaphysics  and  philosophy  may  take  no  account, 
or  probably  convert  it  into  an  argument  in  their 
£stvour,  with  the  ancient  Credo  quia  impossibile  est. 
We  have  only  to  say,  we  are  very  thankful  that  in 

T 
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Holy  Scripture  our  faith  is  subjected  to  no  such 
rigorous  test.  TertuUian  deems  it  necessary  in  the 
commencement  of  his  treatise  on  Baptism  thus  to 
extol  the  excellency  of  water : — "  You  have,  O  man, 
first  to  venerate  the  age  of  water,  because  it  is  an 
ancient  substance,  and  next  its  dignity^  because  it 
was  the  seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  more  agreeable  to 
him  than  the  other  elements.  Thus  the  nature  of 
water,  sanctified  by  the  Holy  One,  itself  received 
the  power  of  sanctifying.''  And  again,  "  All  waters, 
from  that  first  prerogative,  at  their  very  origin,  when 
God  has  been  invoked,  obtain  the  sacramental  power 
of  sanctifying."  **  Allusions  to  the  same  wonderful 
power  may  be  found  in  Ambrose,  in  Jerome,  and 
others,  of  which  Dr.  Pusey  says,  "  Their  view  seems 
to  have  been  of  this  sort, — that  since  God  had 
appointed  the  use  of  water  for  baptism,  there  must 
have  been  an  appropriateness  in  it ;  and  again,  God 
imparted  to  the  physical  agent  properties  corre- 
sponding to  its  moral  uses."*  Yet  this  ancient  virtue 
and  first  prerogative  of  water  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  sufficient,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  as 
with  one  voice  is,  that  our  Lord  submitted  to  baptism 
that  he  might  sanctify  water  to  the  washing  away  of 
sin,  and  impart  to  it  the  power  of  cleansing  the  souL 
St.  Ambrose,  for   instance,  says,  that  "  the  waters 

«  De  Baptismo,  §  8,  4. 

*  Dr.  Pusey  adduoes  on  this  curious  subject  the  prayer  of  the 
old  Latin  liturgy:  "  0  God,  whose  Holy  Spirit  was  in  the  very  nidi- 
mi»nts  of  the  world  borne  above  the  waters,  that  the  nature  of 
the  waters  might  even  then  receive  the  power  of  sanctifying." — 
Tract  on  Baptism. 
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were  washed  by  the  flesh  of  Christ,  that  they  might 
have  the  power  of  cleansing  us  from  sin."*'  Thig^ 
doctrine  is  recognised  in  the  baptismal  office  of  the 
church  of  England,  "  Almighty  and  everlasting  God, 
who  ....  by  the  baptism  of  thy  well-beloved  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  river  Jordan,  didst  sanctify  water 
to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin."  It  has  been 
asked  in  the  Tractarian  controversy  again  and  again, 
From  what  scripture  do  those  who  reject  the  authority 
of  tradition  derive  this  doctrine,  for  unless  the  evan- 
gelical clergy  had  some  ground  for  their  belief,  they 
would  not  solemnly  thank  God  for  the  sanctification 
of  water  ?  The  answer,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  long 
delayed,  and  the  evangelical  clergy  seem  to  be 
content  with  tradition  as  the  only  reason  of  their 
belief  in  that  most  orthodox  and  catholic  doctrine  of 
the  ancient  church,  Oriental^  and  Greek,  and  Latin, 
that  Christ  by  his  baptism  sanctified  all  water,  that  it 
might  by  its  cleansing  efficacy  wash  away  the  sins  of 
the  baptized;  unless,  indeed,  as  they  repudiate  tradi- 
tion, their  faith  in  this  doctrine  of  the  sanctification 
of  water,  is  faith  in  the  1st  of  Elizabeth,  or  in  the 
14th  of  Charles  the  Second,  commonly  called  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  Why  do  they  not  reply  to  the 
Tractarians,  and  give  us  their  authority,  if  it  be  any- 
thing else  than  the  royal  arms  of  England  prefixed 
to  an  act  of  parliament?  With  some  inconsistency 
the  English  church,  having  already  recognised  the 
fact  of  the  double  sanctification  of  all  water,  presents 

•  Ambr.  Exp.  Ev.  sec.  Luc.  1.  ii.  §  83. 
T  2 
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the  prayer :  "  Regard,  we  beseech  thee,  the  supplica- 
^tions  of  thy  congregation — sanctify  this  water  to  the 
mystical  washing  away  of  sin."  In  this  inconsistency, 
however,  the  ancient  church  had  its  full  share,  for  the 
consecration  and  exorcism  of  the  water  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  baptismal  ceremony.  "It  is 
proper,"  says  Cyprian,  that  the  water  be  cleansed 
and  sanctified  by  the  priest,  that  it  may  have  the 
power  in  baptism  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  him  who 
is  baptized."*  So  the  council  of  Carthage  decreed  in 
his  time  that  "  the  water,  when  sanctified  by  the 
prayer  of  the  priest,  washes  away  sins."  But  I  need 
not  multiply  citations,  as  the  sanctification  of  the 
water  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  writings  often  represented 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  baptism.  All  this  is 
asserted  by  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  best  credit  in 
the  early  ages;  and,  contradictory  as  the  several 
propositions  appear,  and  absolutely  impossible  as 
it  seems,  that  water  should  have  any  power  of  excul- 
pating the  guilty,  or  sanctifying  the  depraved,  all 
this  is  received  as  of  indubitable  certainty  on  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  catholic  church. 

But  may  we  not  ask,  why  do  Tractarians  stay  at  the 
triple  sanctification  of  water,  instead  of  following  the 
venerable  authority  of  ancient  and  orthodox  saints^  aft 
far  as  their  doctrine  can  be  ascertained,  or  their  exam- 
ple proposed  ?  Or  do  Tractarian  writers,  proceeding 
further  in  the  same  course,  for  this  is  no  resting- 
place,  and  they  profess  to  look  higher  than  to  profane 

'  Cjprian.  Ep.  70,     See  also  Tertullian.  De  Bapt.  c.  4. 
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acts  of  parliament,  practise  some  degree  of  reserve, 
and  conceal  their  views  in  loose  and  indefinite  lan- 
guage, intimating  rather  than  asserting  the  revival  of 
the  great  wonders  of  antiquity  ?  Why  not  consist- 
ently and  uniformly  follow  the  authority  of  the 
ancients  ?  Why  not  maintain  the  presence  of 
Christ's  blood  in  the  water  after  consecration  with 
Gregory  Nazianzen,*  and  Basil,*  and  Prosper,'  and 
Jerome,^  and  many  others  ?  Why  not  declare  that 
the  consecrated  water  is  red  as  it  moves  in  the 
blessed  font  of  immortality?*  Why  not  say  with 
Isidore,  that  it  is  really  the  water  which  flowed  from 
the  side  of  Christ?  Why  not  avow  with  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  and  others,  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  a 
transelementation  of  water,  so  that  by  consecration  its 
nature  is  completely  changed  ?  Why  not  with  the 
old  writer  appended  to  Clement,  assert  that  in  bap- 
tism the  horoscope  is  reversed,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  astrologers?*^  But  where  can  we  stop  in  these 
inquiries?  We  might  go  through  a  long  series  of 
similar  questions  until  we  reached  the  climax  of 
absurdity,  or  rather  of  blasphemy,  and  ask,  Why 
not  believe  with  Leo,  the  pontiff,  that  a  man,  after 
baptism,  is  not  the  same  as  he  was  before,  but  the 
body  being  regenerated,  becomes  the  flesh  of  Him 
who  was  crucified  P^  These  opinions  are  all  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  the  same  authority,  the  same 

«  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  *  Basil.  De  Bapt.  Ub.  i.  c.  2. 

*  Pro«per.  De  Promissis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.       ^  Hieron.  in  Eaai.  i.  16. 

•  Aug.  Tract,  ii.  in  Job.  /  Tbeodoti  Epit.  p.  800.  Ed.  Colon, 
'  Leo  Scrm,  14,  de  Passione. 
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traditions,  the  same  holy  Fathers,  sainted  bishops, 
and  blessed  martyrs,  as  are  the  acknowledged  doc- 
trines of  the  Tractarian  party. 

I  have  no  right,  however,  to  assume,  in  asserting 
that  these  doctrines  are  supported  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  that  they  prove  more  than  Tractarian 
writers  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  at  the  proper 
opportunity.  In  their  writings  may  be  found  so 
many  references  to  these  statements,  without  a  word 
of  exception,  or  of  suspicion,  or  of  surprise,  and 
so  much  equivocal  and  indefinite  language  respecting 
them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say,  whether  they  do  or 
do  not  believe  these  marvellous  powers  and  wonderful 
transelementations  in  baptism.  I  think  their  readers 
have  a  right  to  know  more  distinctly  their  opinions 
on  these  subjects  than  as  yet  they  have  chosen 
to  divulge.  When  they  celebrate  the  virtues  of  holy 
baptism  in  the  verse  of  their  favourite  poem,  "The 
Christian  Year,"  which  Dr.  Pusey  prefixes  as  his  motto, 

^^  What  sparkles  in  that  lucid  flood, 
Is  water  by  gross  mortals  eyed, 
But  seen  by  faith,  'tis  blood 
Out  of  a  dear  Friend's  side." 

We  have  a  right  to  inquire,  whether  to  see  by  fidth 
means  to  believe;  and  whether  they  really  follow 
antiquity  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  water  of 
baptism  becomes  blood,  or  is  mingled  with  blood 
after  consecration ;  or  if  they  do  not,  why  they 
are  so  fond  of  the  ancient  terms,  and  what  sense 
they  assign  to  them.     When  writers  of  this  school 
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speak  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  being  imparted  to 
us,  and  of  our  being  baptized  into  his  body  really, 
and  of  his  descending  by  the  union  of  baptism  into 
us  bodily,  we  ought  to  inquire,  do  they  mean  the  trans- 
formation of  the  body  of  the  baptized  into  the  person 
of  Christ;  or,  if  they  do  not,  what  is  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  language  they  employ  ?  They  some- 
times speak  as  if,  by  baptism,  the  element  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  was  implanted  by  tlie  union 
with  Christ,  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  all  which  is 
indeed  very  ancient  and  catholic ;  but  do  they  mean 
that  the  bodies  of  the  un baptized  will  not  rise  at  the 
last  day  ?  Many  similar  inquiries  are  suggested  by 
the  indefinite  and  obscure  statements  of  Tractarian 
writers,  who  advert  to  the  language  of  the  Fathers, 
without  saying  distinctly  whether  they  receive  it 
in  its  obvious  meaning,  or  with  some  reservation. 
Distinct  statements  ought  to  be  demanded  on  ques- 
tions of  such  vast  importance,  that  we  may  know 
how  far  this  portentous  movement  has  already  pro- 
ceeded.    Its  future  course  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

But  whatever  may   be   the   benefits   of  baptism, 
as  they  are  taught  by  the  Fathers,  we  have  a  right  to 
inquire  of  the  Tractarians,  and,  indeed,  of  all  church- 
men  who  maintain  regeneration  in  baptism  on  the 
authority  of  catholic  antiquity,  how  they  know  that 
they  inherit  the  ancient  blessings,  seeing  that  they 
administer  the  sacred  rite  after  a  mode  so  exceedingly 
different?    Either  the  holy  Fathers,  "  wiser  and  better 
than  any  who  live  in  these  degenerate  days,"  added 
many  superfluous  and  superstitious  ceremonies. 
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which,  however,  they  attributed  great  importance,. or 
the  modern  baptism  of  the  church  is  a  maimed  and 
defective  rite,  destitute  of  many  indispensable  proper- 
ties. Of  catholic  theology,  prostrate  with  unqualified 
submission  before  the  shades  of  departed  saints,  and 
never  venturing  to  whisp)er  a  doubt  at  the  sight  of  a 
mitre,  appearing  greater  than  life  in  the  dim  haze 
of  antiquity,  especially  if  stained  with  the  blood  of 
martyrdom,  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  K  church  cus- 
toms be  of  authority,  and  ancient  traditions  be  valid, 
and  venerable  bishops  be  the  best  guides,  and  the 
universal  voice  of  the  uncorrupted  church,  (before  its 
catholicity  was  rent  by  schisms,)  be  infallible,  where 
now  are  the  various  orders  of  the  docile  catechu- 
mens and  the  learned  catechists^  carefully  preparing 
in  their  prescribed  courses  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
next  festival  ?  Where  the  studied  reserve  respecting 
the  mysteries  of  the  baptistery,  which  the  initiated 
might  on  no  account  disclose,  and  on  which  the  eyes 
of  the  profane  were  not  permitted  to  gaze  ?  Where 
the  powerful  exorcism  by  breathing  upon  the  candi- 
date, and  expelling  from  him  the  demon,  who,  if  by 
misfortune  he  were  baptized  with  the  catechumen, 
would  pollute  and  desecrate  the  thrice-hallowed 
water?  And  where  the  consecration  of  the  element, 
by  pouring  on  it  the  holy  chrism  in  the  form  of  the 
cross,  and  driving  from  the  font  the  unclean  spirits 
who  love  to  dwell  in  water,  where  they  lave  and  cool 
their  parched  limbs?  And  where  the  courageous 
renunciation  of  the  devil,  with  the  face  turned  boldly 
towards  the  west,  and   the  hand  raised  in  resolute 
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defiance  ?  And  where  the  anointings  before  and  after 
baptism  with  the  sacred  oil,  itself  by  consecration  of 
the  bishop  having  mystically  received  the  Holy  Spirit? 
And  where  the  most  expressive  emblem  of  putting  off 
the  old  man^  by  putting  off  the  apparel,  that  the  can- 
didates, being  naked  as  at  their  nativity,  might  be 
bom  again  as  babes  in  Christ?  And  where  the  white 
robes,  the  garments  of  salvation^  emblem  of  the  new 
and  glorious  nature  ?  And  where  the  trine  inmiersion, 
great  mystery  of  mysteries,  as  it  signified  the  three 
witnesses  of  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood,  and 
the  three  days  of  Christ's  burial,  and  the  three  Persons 
of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  ?  And  where  the 
lighted  tapers  held  by  the  newly  baptized,  as  the 
proper  sign  of  illumination  ?  And  where  the  milk  and 
honey  consecrated  on  the  altar,  and  placed  on  the 
tongue  as  the  foretaste  of  the  fruits  of  the  heavenly 
Canaan  ?  And  where  the  salt  of  incorruption,  and  the 
gay  wreaths  of  flowers,  to  crown  the  regenerate  on 
their  natal  day  ?  And  where  the  baptismal  robe  pre- 
served as  the  witness  against  the  initiated,  if  he  should 
ever  become  apostate  to  the  holy  cause  to  which  he 
was  solenmly  pledged  ?  And  where  the  many  other 
important  ceremonies  of  ancient  times^  sanctioned  and 
observed  by  the  great  confessors  and  martyrs,  bishops 
and  patriarchs  ?  Where,  I  ask,  are  the  ancient  baptism, 
and  the  honours  of  the  ancient  baptistery  ?  The  answer 
of  Tractarians  will  be.  The  church  is  in  captivity,  the 
oppression  of  the  secular  power  is  upon  it,  the  pro- 
fane hand  of  the  civil  government  has  violated  the 
sacredness  of  the  baptistery,  rent  its  veil  of  awful 
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mystery,  exposed  its  interior  to  the  gaze  of  the  mul- 
titude, extinguished  its  lights,  east  away  its  sacred 
oil,  and  given  it  to  be  the  habitation  of  unclean 
spirits,  who  may  haunt  it  with  impunity,  as  they 
feel  no  breath  of  exorcism,  hear  no  voice  of  adju- 
ration. The  carved  work  of  the  sanctuary  is 
broken,  and  only  the  scattered  stones  of  Zion 
remain  for  the  rude  altar  of  her  oblations.  But 
have  we  not  a  right  to  inquire,  seeing  they  omit  so 
much  of  the  grand  and  ancient  ceremonial,  what 
authority  have  they  for  citing,  in  defence  of  their 
miserably  defective  rite,  all  the  great  and  glorious 
things  by  which  ancient  bishops,  doctors,  martyrs, 
and  confessors,  have  magnified  the  full  and  perfect 
administration  of  holy  baptism  ?  If  the  ancient 
rites  of  baptism  were  unmeaning  and  unauthorised 
appendages,  what  becomes  of  the  incontrovertible 
authority  of  those  who  practised  them  ?  If  they 
were  duly  authorised  customs  of  the  church,  (and 
they  have  all  the  value  which  tradition  or  antiquity- 
can  confer,)  how  is  the  modern  church  to  be  assured 
that  in  the  neglect  of  these  ancient  rites  her  naked 
baptism  has  all  the  validity  and  virtue  of  the  original 
and  complete  sacrament  ?  But  why  not  stand  fast  in 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  his  people  free? 
Why  allow  the  tyranny  of  the  pro&ne  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  ?  Why  not  boldly  assert  by  deeds  as  well  as 
words,  by  glorious  actions  rather  than  by  stifled  com- 
plaints, the  rights  of  the  church  to  rule  in  her  own 
sanctuary  ?  Why  profanely  surrender  the  holy  mys- 
teries of  the  baptistery,  the  honours  of  the  cathedral. 
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the  prmleges  of  the  clergy,  the  rights  of  the  church, 
and  the  sceptre  of  Christ  in  the  hand  of  his  bishop, 
for  a  mess  of  pottage,  the  miserable  secularities^  the 
revenues  and  baronies,  the  panis  et  circences  of  the 
civil  government  of  this  realm?  Above  all,  why 
make  a  great  schism  in  the  unity  of  the  catholic 
church,  for  the  sake  of  a  national  church,  which  has 
no  communion  with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  no 
provincial  assembly  worthy  of  the  name,  no  convo- 
cation (but  a  shade)  for  the  regulation  of  its  own 
business,  or  the  assertion  of  its  doctrine  and  discipline 
in  the  rights  of  its  clergy,  the  liberties  of  its  people, 
the  solemnities  of  its  worship,  and  the  full  adminis- 
tration of  its  sacraments  ?  Who  would  have  thought 
thtft  to  the  eyes  of  ecclesiastics  the  ancient  light  was 
so  refrangible  as  to  suffer  these  extraordinary  angles 
of  deflection  on  descending  into  the  denser  medium 
of  these  dark  and  degenerate  times  ? 
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An  argument  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  reasoning  of  thoee  who 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  with  the  evangelical 
history,  similar  to  that  which  I  have  adduced  from  the  words  of  our 
Lord  to  Nicodemus,  may  be  derived  from  the  date  of  the  institution 
of  the  Lord^s  prayer.  The  anachronism  is  quite  as  palpable.  Accord- 
ing to  all  writers  of  this  school,  the  spirit  of  adoption  is  the  result  of 
regeneration  in  baptism.  The  children  of  God,  and  they  only,  have 
a  right  to  cry,  Abba,  Father.  On  this  accoimt,  the  catechumens  in 
the  ancient  church  were  most  strictly  forbidden  to  be  present  at  the 
repetition  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  From  that  service,  the  prayer  of  the 
fidthful,  as  Chrysostom  calls  it,  all  the  imbaptized  were  most  scru- 
pulously and  rigorously  excluded.  (Chrysost.  Hom.  2,  in  2  Cor. 
August.  Ser.  42.  Tert.  De  Orat.  Dom.  Greg.  Nyss.  Hom.  10,  in  £p. 
ad  Coloss.,  and  others.)  But  were  they  regenerated  by  baptism  to 
whom  this  form  of  prayer  was  originally  given  ?  Before  the  Pente- 
cost, the  disciples  were  taught  to  say,  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven. 
On  them  the  noblest  privilege  of  adoption  was  conferred;  and  there- 
fore r^enerate,  but  not  through  baptism,  they  were  early  taught  to 
look  up  to  God  as  their  Father,  without  the  intervention  of  a  sacra- 
mental service.  To  give  consistency  to  the  theory  of  baptismal 
r^eneration,  the  Lord's  prayer  should  have  been  reserved  as  a  disd- 
pUna  arcani  until  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Equally,  if  not  more  glaringly,  inconsistent  with  the  Catholic  theoiy 
of  baptismal  r^eneration,  is  the  anachronism  of  the  favourite  notion 
of  Tractarians  that  Jesus,  by  his  own  baptism,  sanctified  water  to  the 
washing  away  of  sin.  The  doctrine  is,  that  water  had  no  such  cleansing 
virtue  until  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  at  the  Pentecost ;  the  assertion 
is,  that  this  virtue  was  imparted  three  years  before  by  the  baptism  of 
our  Lord,  which  previous  impartation  is  recognised  in  the  baptismal 
I  of  tlie  English  Church.     If  our  Lord,  by  his  baptism,  saneti- 
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fied  water  to  the  washing  away  of  sin,  how  did  it  remain  unsanctified 
until  the  day  of  Pentecost  ? — ^if  it  were  unsanctified  until  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  how  did  our  Ix)rd  sanctify  it  by  his  baptism  ?  The  answer 
to  these  and  similar  inconsistencies  is,  the  sainted  Fathers  knew  better 
than  we  can  know,  and  they  declare  all  these  things  to  be  true. 

The  reasoning  we  have  pursued  in  respect  to  the  necessity  and 
value  of  baptism  as  the  medium  of  regeneration,  of  which  the  patri- 
archs and  pious  men  of  the  old  dispensation  were  destitute,  is  precisely 
that  which  the  Fathers  themselves  selected  in  their  controversies  with 
the  Jews,  who  insisted  upon  the  necessity  and  saving  virtue  of  cir- 
cumcision. As  Justin  Martyr  replies  to  Trypho,  "  The  just  men  and 
patriarchs  who  Hved  before  Moses,  and  regarded  none  of  the  things 
which  the  Word  assures  us  were  originally  appointed  to  be  received 
through  Moses,  are  they  saved  in  the  inheritance  of  the  blessed  ? 
And  Trypho  said.  The  Scriptures  compel  me  to  confess  that  they  are." 
Dial  c.  Try.  p.  292. 


B.     Page  287. 

ON  THE  WORD  REGENERATION  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

It  may  have  been  observed,  that  in  the  remarks  on  Titus  iii.  5, 
1  considered  the  clause,  '^  the  washing  of  regeneration,"  solely  in 
reference  to  its  connexion  with  the  phrase,  "  he  saveth  us,"  without 
interrupting  the  course  of  the  reasoning  by  noticing  the  meaning  of 
the  word  fraXiy/ryfo-ta,  translated  '  regeneration  ; '  because  its  precise 
meaning,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  affect  the  general  argument. 
In  conceding,  however,  that  the  washing  of  regeneration  may  denote 
Iwptism,  I  am  far  from  conceding  that  a  personal  regeneration 
Is  in  this  passage  intended.  The  doctrine  of  personal  regenera- 
tion is  clearly  and  distinctly  taught  in  many  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  into  those  passages  is  never  introduced  the  word 
'vaXtyycyro'ta.  Although  not  imcommon  in  the  classics,  it  is  foimd  in 
^nly  one  other  place  in  the  New  Testament,  (Matt.  xix.  28,)  "  Verily 
1  say  imto  you.  That  you  who  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration," 
^>r,  as  the  pimctuation  is  uncertain,  "  in  the  regeneration  ye  shall  sit 
xipon  twelve  thrones."  The  word  manifestly  denotes  a  general  and 
glorious  change  of  the  state  of  things, — the  glorious  reign  of  God  on 
earth  or  in  heaven  :  it  seems  precisely  equivalent  to  the  phrase,  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven.  In  the  classics,  the  word  is  applied  to  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  to  the  restoration  of  a  conquered  country  to  liber^ 
and  independence.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  Jews,  on  receiying  the 
decree  of  Darius  for  the  restoration  of  their  temple,  as  feasting  seren 
days  for  the  recovery  and  regeneration  (iraXcyycyrcrta)  of  their  country. 
In  this  sense,  the  apostle  seems  to  refer  to  the  regeneration  of  the 
church  rather  than  of  individuals,  or,  in  other  words,  the  washing 
instituted  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  sign  of  the  world  to  come, 
the  new  age  rising  upon  the  earth.  The  Platonists,  in  imitation  of 
their  master,  apply  the  term  to  the  entrance  of  the  soul  upon  a  new 
state  of  existence.  Plato,  in  the  Meno,  (§  14,)  represents  Socrates 
citing  Pindar  and  the  other  divine  poets,  as  sajring,  that ''  the  soul  of 
man  is  inunortal,  and  when  it  comes  to  an  end,  which  they  call  death, 
then  it  lives  again  (irdXiy  yiyvtaBai)  and  never  perishes.**  The 
irakiyy€Vffria  of  the  Platonic  soul,  in  the  words  of  the  expansion  of 
the  Pindaric  fragment  by  some  modem  translator,  was 

*'  Loosened  from  body,  winged  and  fleet, 
Freely  she  mounts  to  purest  sky, 
No  more  on  earth  to  live,  no  more  to  die. 

«  «  «  • 

Who  freed  from  earthly  droM, 
And  erery  element  of  body  grots, 
To  intellectual  bliss  in  heavenly  seat  shaU  dimb." 


C.     Page  255. 

PASSAGES  FROM  JUSTIN  MARTYR. 


Some  controversy  has  lately  sprung  up  in  Grermany  respecting  the 
opinion  of  Justin,  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  He  is  regarded  by 
some  as  holding  more  pure  and  simple  views  of  this  Christian  rite 
than  other  and  later  Fathers.  In  the  work  on  Justin  Maityr,  by 
Semisch,  recentiy  translated  for  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet, 
Munscher  (Handbuch  der  Christ.  Dogmengeschichte)  and  Starck 
(Geschichte  der  Taufe  und  Taufgesinnten)  are  specified  as  maintain- 
ing this  view  of  his  theology.  Semisch  himself  adopts  the  opposite 
opinion,  although  he  does  not  ascribe  to  Justin  the  extravagant 
notions  of  the  efficacy  of  baptism  which  were  held  by  the  later  eode- 
aiastics.    (See  Semisch'  Justin  Martyr,  translated  by  J.  £.  Bjland, 
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▼oL  ii.  p.  330 — 337.)  I  append  the  passages  of  Jiutin,  translated 
and  sometiines  abridged  in  the  lecture,  that  the  reader  may  form  his 
own  opinion,  if  he  have  not  the  opportunity  to  turn  to  the  writings 
of  the  Martyr. 

''^Oy  rp6firw  dc  Koi  mOtiKoiuw  imrrovt  rf  Ocf^  KOiKOfroi^^cyrcf,  duii 
Tov  Xpurrov,  i^tff^o^l^Oa'  owtis  fi^t  tovto  wapakiw6vTfs,  d6^fifv  irovff' 
ptvtw  r\  cV  tJ  ifiqyiitru. 

**  Omn  &f  vturBwn  kxu  vitmimaiv  0X17^  ravra  rd  v^*  ^/Muy  dida(r«$/iCMx 
KM  \ry6fupa  cboi,  km  fiiow  ovrws  dvycur^cu  vwurxv^mu'  wdxifrBai  re  Koi 
tdrttM,  rtiartvoms,  vapa  rov  Qtov  riav  vporffMoprrffUvcitf  Hcf^wiruf  dMtrKowraiy 
iffUMT  mnmfxpfuvmf  Koi  innnniaTtv6vr»v  airrois, 

'*  Ewtira  SyotfTM  v<f>  ffuoy  ZvBa  vdup  coTi*  xal  rpArrov  dvay€tnni<r€«9S 
t9  Kok  ifiiMis  dvrol  oMtytwfiBfffup,  dyayewinrrai'  in  6if6fiaTag  yiip  rov 
JIarp6t  rnv  Skm»  koi  Agaw6rov  Qtovy  xal  rov  2tnijpo5  rffi&p  liycrov  Xpurrov, 
ml  Urnvfiarof  ' Ay iav,  t6  iv  r^  vHari  t6t€  Xovrpbp  irotovvrai'  xai  yap  6 
XpcoT^  fhrwp,  "Aw  firj  dpaytnnjBfJTtf  6v  tMXBriTf  tls  r^y  fiaciXtiap  tAv 
ovpoMMT*  (Sri  dt  xiu  advrarov  tlf  riis  p.ifrpas  r&v  rtKov<r&¥  rovs  Swaf 
ynnmfupout  tp^vaiy  f^HOftphv  waauf  cori.)  Kal  dm  *H<ra/ov  rov  irpo- 
iPtfTov,  w  wpotypA^ffOfuv,  flpriTM,  riva  rpAirov  <f>€v(omu  ras  afiaprias  <n 
afUMprrfoturrfs  km  fitraifoowr€£'  EXf;(^  dc  ovr«»r'  \ov<nurB€,  KuBapoi 
yip€ir&t'  a^'Xrrv  rds  nomipias  airh  r&v  ^x^y  v/Moy,  fidBtn  raX^y  mituf, 
Kpipon  dpi^aw^j  Kal  diKaU»axtr€  X'lP*"''  '^^  dcOrc,  Kal  duiXc;i^^w/icy,  Xcycc 
KvpiOff.  Koi  c^  iirtp  ai  ofiapriM  vpMV  as  ^cyucouy,  ttovl  J/)ioy  XovkovA' 
ffoi  €09  iaiv  &9  K6KKUfO¥,  »s  ;(ioya  XovKovii,  *Eiuf  dc  fi^  €laaKovinfTi  pov 
paxaipa  ipas  KoritrrM'  rh  yap  aT6pa  Kvpicv  cXdXijo'f  ravra. 

'*  Kal  "Myov  di  ds  tovto ,  napk  tS>v  airo<rrc$Xo>y,  ipaOopw  tovtov, 

'*  *Ewtltri,  r^  vpotrriv  ycyccty  fjp&¥  dyifOOVVTfs,  kot  dvayK>iv  yrytwiipfBa 
e(  vypas  airopdf  Kara  pi^iv  r^y  r&y  yovitov  npbs  aXX^Xovf,  Kal  €p  !Bf<n 
^auXotff  Koi  iromfpeus  ayarpo^'is  yty6vaptif'  oftrw  prf  dydym^s  t^kpo  p;dc 
iypoias  pAimp/ev^  aKkh.  trpo€up€a-t»s  koI  imirniprjs'  aff^to'tas  re  iipapTi&v, 
iw€p  &y  trpoifp^ApTop^fv,  rv^oyfAcy  cV  r^  vdari  wwovopaCtTM  r^  ikopiv^  ova- 
yavffBfjpai,  Kal  furavofio'apTi  M,  roir  ^papTtiptvois,  t6  tov  Tlarphs  t&p  &\»v 
ml  Attnr&rav  Q€Ov,  Bvopa'  (^airrb  tovto  p6vov  eiriktyovrtSt  tovtov  Xova6ptvov 
^yorrrf  crl  rA  \ovTp6tf,  "Ovopa  yhp  ry  dppfjfn^  8«y  ovdctr  ?x'*  '^«>'*  <^ 
hi  nc  roX^M|<rciffy  c&ai  Xrycty,  l^t^^  ^^  ia-ttTov  popUa^.  KoXccroi  dc 
Tfevro  r&  Xovrp^y  <l>taTia'p69f  «>r  <f>ariCopitw¥  rffv  diavoiav  Ttav  ravra 
Hoi'^a^yrtfy.)  Kal,  ^*  6v6paTos  6i  'liyo-ov  Xptarov  rov  oravpM^yror 
fri  Iloyrtov  IliXarov,  cat  ^*  6p6paTOs  lIv^vpaTos  'Aylov  6  di^  r»y  npotpiriTSiv 
9potK^(€  ra  Korii  t6v  'liyotivy  irayra,  6  <t>wiC^ptvo£  Xovfrai. 

*'%al  t6  Xovrp6y  d^  rovro  aKOvaayris  ol  dalpov€s  dtii  tov  vpo^fnfTov 
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MKtfpvyfitvov,  €inipyri<ra»  icai  payri{tw  tavrovs  rovs  th  rh  Upa  avrmw  en- 
fiaivovTOSf  KoX  npovUvai  avroU  fUKkotrras,  Xoi/9&c  ical  K»i<ras  dwartXovwnu. 
TcXcoy  df  Koi  \ovf(r3ai  airi6imgs,  irpXv  cX^cIy  inl  rh  Upit  Ma  Tbpwrai^ 

iytpyovvi. 

«  «  «  « 

"  'HfACif  dc,  ftrri  rh  ovrtof  Xovtrai  t6v  jrtfrtia-fitvov  xal  trvymarort' 
Btififvov,  errl  row  Xryofitpovs  'AdcX<^vr  Syofitv  tvOa  awijyutvoi  curt,  ttoi9^t 
ntx^  Troujcrdfitvoi  virtp  rr  iayr&v  xal  rov  tfimtrBams  Koi  SXXaw  wayraxov 
wcan-nv  cvrdvoir*  Sirns  KaT€i(u9Bi»/i€p,  rii  aiXfiBfj  paSomfy  kuI  di  fpyt^ 
dyaB6i  vokirai  Koi  <PvkaKfs  tS>v  ivrtroKpivtav  tvptSijiHUf  Sirms  n^ 
alAvioy  a-^trtjpiav  <r«i»$&ptv. — ^AXX^Xovr  ^uX^/iort  dfnra{6pt^  wawr^fuwoi 

"^Eircira  vpoailnptTat,  rf  Ilpotar&Ti  t&p  'AdcX^wy,  Sipros  koi  wonipnuif 
vdoTOv  leal  Kpdfutros.  Kal  o^r,  Xa^«blr,  alpop  Koi  d6(a»  r^  Ilarpi  rmv 
Sk»Vy  hui  rov  6v6fiaros  rov  Ylov  Koi  rov  Ilycvfiaror  rov  'AyUw,  cmaripanC 
Koi  tvxaptfrriav,  xmtp  rov  Korri^iwrBai  T6vnnf  wop*  avrovy  M  mXv  irm- 
ciTot.  O^  avrnktaopTOt  ras  ttf^as  Kal  r^  tvxapurriaPy  was  6  nap^  Xa^s 
ifrtv<l)fipfi,  Xiyw  *Ap^v.  Evxapuniia-airros  dc  rov  npotarArosy  ml  hr^v^Hf' 
prurtofTos  vtarrbs  rov  Xaov,  ol  Kakovptvoi  nap*  ^piv  AMUcoyoi  dMatruf  ^Kdar^ 
Tw  frap6vT»¥  ptraka^tv  mrb  rov  tvxapiarriBtyTos  Sprav  Koi  oltfov  koI 
vdaros,  Ka\  roU  ov  trapowriv  arro<t>€pavai,  Kal  ^  rpoflnii  ami  JcaXcinu 
trap*  ffiuv  Eifxapiaria'  Jjs  oCdtvi  cfXX^  ptratrxfiv  ^i^v  €anif,  ^  r^  irwrrrv- 
om  akrjBfj  fZrai  ra  dcdiddy/icva  v^*  ^f^ov,  xai  Xovaaptw^  t6  vtnp 
afftfint^K  ofiapTiSv  Koi  tls  dvay€vtnja-iv  Xovrp6v,  Kal  ovrms  fitovrai  «>£  6 
Xpiar6s  naptdcuKtv, — Ov  y^  its  kow6v  Sprpv  ovdc  «0iy6y  in^fui,  ravra  Xofi* 
/9aw)^cir."-_Jufitm  Apol.  I.  cap.  79,  80,  81,  85,  86. 

In  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  we  find  several  allusions  to  baptism 
in  the  same  strain — 

*'  Et  Tis  KaBapiis  ovk  !)(€«  X'^P^^>  Xova-da$»,  Kal  KaBap6s  corcy*  ov  yitp 
drf  yt  fls  fi€iX€W€tov  vpas  hrtpurtp  Hcroiof  auroXowropivmn  tKMi  t69  i^Apov 
foal  ras  ^IXXar  apapriat,  ots  o^i  t6  rrjt  BttXturoffs  lKap6v  war  vdttp 
KaBapifraC  dXX^,  a>r  f^c^r,  trdXai  rovro  c/cclvo  rh  <Ftariiptoif  Xavrphy  ^w^  t 
ffiirrro  rolr  prrayw^irKovin,^ — Dial,  ciun  Tryph.  p.  229.     Ed.  Par. 

"  O^  ravrrfp  rijp  Karh  aapKa  vaptX&fioptv  ircpiro/i^y,  oKXh  nrnvparuaupy 
fjv  Evmx  KCLi  cl  ^ftotoi  ^ffniXti^,  'HptU  yhp,  dia  rov  fiairria-parof  oM^, 
dntidfj  apaprcaXol  iy€y6p€ip€Vf  di^  r^  TXtot  r6  iraph  rov  Ocov,  cXii/3ofi«r» 
Koi  naa-iw  itftrrhv  Spoimt  Xapfidpfir.** — Ibid.  p.  261. 

Again,  after  haying  represented  the  deliverance  of  Noah  as  a  type 
of  the  salvation  of  Christ,  he  says,  "'O  yap  Xpurrhs,  wpnr6roK»t 
wdaris  Kri<rtos  i^y,  Kal  dpxrj  irdXty  SXXov  yc'vovr  ytyovtv  rov  apoy^mfiims 
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vir*  adroO  dt*  vdarog,  Koi  nlart^s,  koI  (vKov  rov  t^  fivor^pioy  rot)  aravfxw 

TJ»y  tBwp*  irap  o^  thrjf  6  jrpoif^ffTTjs" — Ibid.  p.  367. 

^Etiroir  l^,  di  vdaror  xal  wlarttts,  Koi  (vkov  6i  vptmapao'Ktvad&iuvoi^ 
JBol  yunwunhn^i  i<f>*  6is  rjfiofyrov,  cx^cv^iroi  iij¥  fAcXXovcav  riripx*^^ 
ToG  Scow  ftpccrty/'— Ibid.  p.  868. 

To  the  mode  of  interpretdng  the  words,  regeneration,  illumination, 
waahing,  fbigiveness,  and  similar  expressions,  I  have  adverted  in  the 
lecture.  See  also  the  passage  which  is  prefixed,  and  which,  although 
it  refers  to  Jewish  baptisms,  intimates  that  Justin  did  not  regard  any 
baptism  of  water  as  an  opu8  operatum^  a  mystic  deed  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  ungodly.  He  also  clearly  distinguishes  water  baptism 
from  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit. — ^Dial.  c.  Tr.  p.  246. 


LECTURE   VI. 


THE  MODE  OF  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM. 

"  And  as  I  began  to  tpeak,  the  Holy  Ghoit  fell  on  them,  as  on  us  at  the  beginiiinf .  Tbca 
remembered  I  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said,  John  indeed  b^tiied  with  water;  hot  ye 
•haU  be  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost."— ilcto  xi.  15, 16. 

"  Hi  rero  qui  in  ecclesia  baptisantur,  minus  induIgentisB  et  gratiae  dirinae  eonaecuti  cot 
▼ideantur,  et  tantus  honor  habeatur  hsreticis,  ut  inde  renientes  nan  intenogentur  ntnunnt  kd 
sint  an  peiAisi,  utrumne  Clinlci  sint  an  PeripateticL"— Cxpriaii.  BpUL  lib.  ir.  ep.  7. 

Before  we  adventure  upon  the  perilous  contro- 
versy respecting  the  proper  subjects  of  Christian 
baptism,  it  may  be  convenient  to  defend,  as  briefly 
as  perspicuity  will  allow,  the  opinions  we  hold  upon 
the  mode  of  its  administration.  Two  inquiries  are 
suggested :  the  one,  Are  we  bound  by  the  terms  of 
this  commission  to  administer  baptism  according  to 
the  form  of  words  here  prescribed;  that  is,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  The  other.  Is  immersion  the  only  proper 
mode  of  administering  this  ordinance  ? 

As  to  the  former  inquiry,  the  command  of  our 
Lord  seems  so  clear  and  absolute,  as  to  admit  of  no 
exception.  I  do  not  see  how  any  person  can  baptize 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  widiout  mentioning  the  names  of 
these  divine  Persons ;  by  an  act  of  invocation,  im- 
ploring their  blessing;  or  by  an  act  of  authority 
administering  by  their  commission ;  or  by  an  act  of 
dedication,  devoting  the  person  to  their  service.  I 
dare  not  absolutely  assert  that  baptism,  in  the  name 
of  Christ  only,  would  require  to  be  repeated  in  the 
full  and  complete  formula,  but  I  maintain  that  the 
administrator,  so  far  as  he  makes  this  commission  his 
authority,  is  bound  by  its  terms  to  baptize  into  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ohost  Before  this  commission  was  given,  baptism, 
administered  by  John  into  the  name  of  Him  who  was 
to  come,  or  by  the  disciples  of  Christ  into  the  name 
of  Jesus,  was,  I  believe,  legitimate  and  perfect  for  all 
purposes,  because  it  was  so  ordained  by  the  supreme 
authority ;  but  since  the  recognition  of  the  Persons 
is  distinctly  prescribed,  to  omit  any  of  them  would 
be  an  act  of  disobedience  to  the  command  of  Christ 
It  is  true  that  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  persons  are 
said  to  have  been  **  baptized  into  the  name  of  Jesus;" 
but  in  the  brief  notices  of  the  several  baptisms  men- 
tioned in  that  book,  the  expression  may  denote  that 
they  received  Christian  baptism.  However  that  may 
have  been,  such  incidental  notices  are  not,  as  authori- 
ties, to  be  opposed  to  the  clear,  distinct,  formal,  and 
express  commission  of  our  blessed  Lord.  I  do  not 
assert  that  the  precise  words  are  essential,  for  if  they 
were,  we  must  use  a  Greek  formulary;  but  the  distinct 
recognition  of  the  Persons  is  not  the  external  form, 
but  the  great  truth  of  the  service. 

u2 
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In  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  there  is  a  remarkable 
uniformity  respecting  the  form  of  words  employed  in 
baptism.  From  Justin  Martyr,  who  says  in  the 
passage  cited  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  "  converts 
are  washed  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Lord  of 
all  things,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  we  find  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  references  to  this  formula.  Irenaeus  cites  it  as  the 
commission  of  regeneration  given  to  the  disciples.' 
Tertullian  says,  ^^  Christ  appointed  baptism  to  be 
administered,  not  in  the  name  of  One,  but  Three : 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  ^  The  apostolical 
canons  order  bishops  and  priests  to  be  deposed  who 
presume  to  baptize  in  any  other  way.'  Athanasius 
and  others  declare  such  baptism  to  be  void  as  was 
performed  without  the  mention  of  the  Trinity;' 
although  this  was  not  the  general  opinion,  as  in  many 
instances,  heretics  who  had  been  baptized  only  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  were  admitted  into  the  church  with- 
out re-baptism,  on  their  confession  of  the  Trinity 
under  the  hand  of  the  bishop.  The  dispute  on  the 
validity  of  heretical  baptism  was  made  very  much  to 
depend  upon  the  use  of  this  formulary,  as  will  appear 
on  consulting  the  letters  of  Firmilian  and  Cyprian 
on  the  controversy,  which  in  those  times  provincial 
bishops  were  not  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  maintain  with 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  trine  immersion  became 
catholic,  as  an  immersion  before  the  name  of  each 


•  Adv.  Her.  1.  iii.  c.  19.  *  Cont.  Pwx.  c.  26. 

*  CanoiL  Apo0t.  c.  49.  *  Epist.  ad  Serapioii. 
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Person^  and  citations  to  superfluity  may  be  easily 
found  upon  the  invocation  of  the  Trinity  in  baptism.' 
This  discussion,  therefore,  need  no  longer  detain  us. 

The  second  and  more  controverted  question  re- 
specting the  mode  of  administering  baptism,  may  be 
thus  proposed.  Is  it  indispensable,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  rite,  to  immerse  the  subject  ?  We  believe 
that  immersion  is  not  indispensable, — that  pouring  or 
sprinkling  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  Christian  rite 
which  is  the  emblem  of  the  cleansing  of  the  heart  by 
the  truth  and  Spirit  of  Christ. 

But  let  the  opinion  we  advance  be  distinctly  under- 
stood. We  do  not  plead  for  any  one  specific  mode, 
we  do  not  contend  for  sprinkling  in  preference  to 
immersion,  except  as  a  question  of  right  or  of  con- 
venience. To  act  only  upon  the  defensive  is  our 
purpose*  If,  however,  it  be  asked,  why  we  do  not 
submit  to  inmiersion,  seeing  we  violate  no  principle, 
as  we  have  no  religious  scruple  upon  the  subject,  we 
reply,  that  to  allow  anything  which  is  not  obviously 
imposed  in  a  ceremonial  observance  to  be  obligatory 
upon  Christians,  is  to  convert  a  mere  form  into  the 
substance  of  a  sacrament, — to  invest  the  sign,  which 
may  be  conveniently  changed,  with  the  importance  of 
the  immutable  truth.  To  immerse,  unless  we  think 
it  obligatory,  for  the  sake  of  union,  would  be,  as  we 
conscientiously  believe,  to  concede  a  principle  of 
more  importance  than  baptism  itself.     If  I  eat  what 


*  Expos.  Fidd,  in  Opera  JustiDi  Mart.  p.  377,  ed.  Par. 
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I  honestly  believe  to  be  the  Lord^s  supper,  even 
though  I  should  use  rice  for  bread,  or  the  juice  of  the 
currant  for  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  that  to  me  is  the  act 
of  submission  to  the  legislation  of  Christ  in  com- 
memorating his  death ;  and  so  if  I  observe  what  I 
believe  is  Christian  baptism,  even  though  I  may  be 
mistaken,  that  observance  is  to  me  the  act  of  sub- 
mission to  the  legislation  of  Christ,  in  receiving  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  authorised  symbol  of  Christian 
truth.  Who  would  assert  that  in  the  former  instance, 
I,  through  my  mistake,  had  never  eaten  the  Lord's 
supper?  To  be  consistent,  he  ought  to  say  so,  who 
says  that,  in  the  latter  instance,  I  have,  through  my 
mistake,  not  been  baptized,  even  supposing  immersion 
to  be  the  proper  mode  of  Christian  baptism.  He 
who  denies  that  the  washing  which  I  administer  in 
honest  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ,  is  Chris- 
tian baptism,  ought  to  have  very  clear  and  incontro- 
vertible evidence  on  which  he  rests ;  as  he  maintains 
that  my  conscientious  submission  to  the  authority  of 
the  King  of  Zion,  in  performing  a  religious  ceremony, 
is  invalid,  because  I  have  mistaken  the  form  of  its 
administration.  Is  not  this  to  make  a  mere  form  a 
matter  of  inherent  importance;  and  is  not  such  a 
procedure  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion  ?  Sprinkling  can  be  nothing  in  itself ;  im- 
mersion can  be  nothing  in  itself;  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  not  in  either,  but  in  "  righteouM^s,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  j"  each  must  depend  for 
its  validity,  whatever  that  term  may  mean,  upon  the 
command  of  Christ ;  that  is,  upon  the  conscientious 
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construction  which  each  disciple  puts  upon  the  words 
of  that  command,  as  he  honestly  strives  to  understand 
it.  In  any  sacrament  there  is  nothing  moral,  nothing 
holy,  nothing  religioas,  nothing  of  the  least  worth, 
except  conscientious  obedience  to  Christ.  If  I  believe 
that  sprinkling  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  command 
of  Christ,  in  silently  submitting  to  be  immersed  with 
no  better  reason  than  that  no  other  mode  will  satisfy 
my  neighbour,  I  allow  him  to  legislate  for  me  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  His  opinion  may  be  honest,  it 
may  be  correct,  and  it  is  law  to  him ;  but  it  must 
not  become  law  to  me.  So  long  as  I  honestly  beheve 
sprinkling  with  water  to  be  Christian  baptism,  of 
what  value  would  immersion  be  to  me,  were  I  to 
practise  it?  It  would  not,  in  my  hands,  be  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  Christ,  and  so  far  it  would  not  be  a 
religious  service.  K  immersion  be  rightly  observed  by 
others,  because  they  believe  it  to  be  the  will  of  Christ, 
tome,  immersion,  appearing  to  have  no  such  authority, 
would  be  deprived  of  all  its  value.  Yet  the  Baptists 
declare  we  have  no  baptism,  deny  that  to  be  baptism 
which  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be  so,  on  account 
of  a  difference  in  form,  and  in  their  controversy  among 
themselves,  whether  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper,  make  the  whole  of  the 
argument  turn  upon  the  question,  whether  unbaptized 
believers  are  admissible  to  the  communion  of  the 
Christian  church.  Their  doctrine  is  that,  in  reference 
to  a  positive  ordinance,  conscientious  obedience  to 
what  is  honestly  believed  to  be  the  command  of 
Christ,  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
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symbol  of  the  blessings  represented,  and  that  we  are 
to  be  regarded  as  unbaptized  disciples. 

Can  this  doctrine  be  consistently  maintained  by 
those  who  believe  that  no  spiritual  virtue  is  derived 
either  from  immersion  or  from  sprinkling?  Will 
they  deny  that  the  institution  is  absolute  law  to 
others  as  they  conscientiously  interpret  it?  What 
^can  there  be  important  in  any  sacramental  institu- 
tion, any  religious  emblem,  (unless  we  admit  the 
Catholic  or  Tractarian  theology,)  more  than  the  con- 
scientious act  of  obedience  to  the  understood  will  of 
Christ?  If  I  believe  sprinkling  to  be  baptism,  in  so 
administering  the  rite,  and  acting  according  to  my 
interpretation  of  the  commission  of  Christ,  I  do  that 
which  my  Saviour  will  acknowledge  to  be  what  it 
really  is,  my  sincere  act  of  obedience  to  his  own 
command.  In  these  things,  whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin.  But  if  I  do  all  that  I  believe  Christ 
requires,  and  all  that  with  my  present  belief  Christ 
.^  If  does  require,  who  is  the  man  to  demand  more  at  my 
hands,  and  ascribing  to  a  mere  form  an  importance 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,  to  say,  I  do  not  virtually 
baptize,  although  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and 
therefore  of  my  ability,  I  observe  the  commission  of 
Christ?  Have  I  no  Christian  baptism  because  I  do 
not  understand  Greek  quite  so  well  as  my  Baptist 
brother  ?  for  the  whole  question  is  resolved  into  the 
meaning  of  a  Greek  word.  If  in  that  learned  tongue 
I  cannot  say  Shibboleth,  but  only  Sibboleth,  has  he 
the  right  for  the  philological  inaccuracy,  and  for 
nothing  else,  to  exclude  me  from  the  number  of  those 
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who  are  born  of  water,  and  therefore  have  entered 
into  external  relation  with  the  kingdom  of  God? 
Good  Baptist,  be  not  so  severe  on  an  erring  brother. 
Than  conscientious  obedience  to  the  sacramental 
command  of  Christ,  what  else  there  is  sacred,  what 
else  important,  what  else  valuable,  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me;  as,  if  there  be  nothing  more,  I  have,  I  trust, 
as  well  as  you,  this  conscientious  obedience,  the 
essence  and  reality  of  the  sacrament. 

The  principle  for  which  I  contend  being  the  very 
life  of  all  obedience  to  positive  institutions,  a  prin- 
ciple distinguished  Arom  all  formalism,  and  identified 
with  conscience,  with  charity,  with  liberty,  with  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  even  with  the  supre- 
macy of  Christ  in  the  church,  appears  to  me  far  more 
important  than  immersion  or  sprinkling,  or  any 
other  mode  of  administering  a  sacrament.  This 
is  our  answer  to  those  who  say  to  us.  Why  do  you 
not,  for  the  sake  of  union,  cease  from  your  sprink- 
ling, and  submit  to  immersion,  to  which  you  acknow- 
ledge you  have  no  conscientious  objection?  The 
Baptist  creates  the  objection,  by  insisting  upon  the 
obligation. 

I  can  easily  imagine  the  reply  that  may  be  advanced. 
How  iar,  it  may  be  said,  will  you  carry  your  prin- 
ciple? will  you  acknowledge  every  kind  of  service,  in 
whatever  way  performed,  which  any  person  may 
imagine,  in  the  wild  vagaries  of  his  &ncy,  to  be 
baptism,  or  the  Lord's  supper?  To  this  objection  I 
rejoin.  The  principle  is  not  to  be  surrendered,  because 
it  may  be  abused,  or  because  its  application  i 
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supposed  instances  may  be  attended  with  perplexity 
and  doubt.  The  objection  is  equally  applicable  to 
mixed  communion,  and  to  every  other  recognition  of 
religious  acts  or  religious  persons.  To  the  inquiry, 
How  far  will  you  go,  and  where  will  you  stand  ?  the 
reply  is.  So  far,  and  only  so  far,  as  I  believe  the  parties 
being  Christian,  have  in  a  Christian  spirit  arrived  at 
their  conclusion.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  I 
do  not  regard  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  by  a  Romanist, 
as  the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  Christian  man  could,  with 
due  diligence,  honestly  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion; 
but  if  I  see  a  Christian  man  of  stem  temperance 
principles,  who  conscientiously  believes,  after  careful 
and  devout  examination,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  abstain 
from  wine  at  the  supper,  and  that  his  ordinary 
beverage  is  the  proper  substitute,  if  he  communicate 
with  bread  and  water,  dare  I  take  upon  myself  to  say 
he  does  not  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
observe  all  that  to  him  is  necessary  in  the  supper  of 
the  Lord?  If  he  conscientiously  thinks  that  he 
observes  the  dying  command  of  his  Saviour,  who  am 
I,  because  I  believe  that  wine  should  be  employed,  to 
say  that  his  conscientious  act  of  obedience  to  the 
command  of  his  Lord,  according  to  his  own  honest 
construction,  is  not  the  emblematical  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Christ?  To  act  otherwise,  would  be 
not  only  to  walk  uncharitably  towards  my  brethren, 
but  to  impose  my  fallible  interpretation  of  a  positive 
precept  as  a  universal  rule  upon  the  Christian  church. 
The  denial  of  the  principle  for  which  I  contend, 
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involves  in  it  the  assertion  that  Christ  has  not  imposed 
upon  his  disciples  the  duty  of  observing  his  positive 
institutions,  according  to  their  own  interpretation  of 
his  words.  I  am  here  contending,  not  with  those 
who  say  immersion  is  right,  but  with  those  who  say 
there  is  no  virtual  baptism  without  it;  and  that  I, 
through  my  mistake,  am  not  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  have  got  into  it  without  being  bom  of 
water. 

So  important  do  I  consider  this  principle,  that  it 
creates  the  only  interest  I  feel  in  the  controversy 
respecting  the  mode  of  baptism.  To  decide  upon 
the  comparative  merits  of  sprinkling  or  immersion 
would,  in  itself,  occupy  very  little  of  my  thoughts  j 
but  when  I  find  the  assertion  positively  made  and 
maintained,  that  sprinkling  is  no  baptism  even  to 
those  who  conscientiously  observe  it,  I  am  induced 
to  look  a  little  further,  and  to  inquire  what  is  the 
plain,  direct,  and  incontrovertible  evidence  in  &vour 
of  this  exclusive  mode,  the  defenders  of  which  are  so 
confident  and  well  satisfied,  as  to  declare  all  Chris-  |[ 
tians  except  themselves  to  be  unbaptized.  When 
one  party  asserts  that  the  Independents  have  no 
church,  and  another  that  we  have  no  ministry,  and  a 
third,  about  as  coolly,  in  the  same  exclusive  spirit^ 
that  we  have  no  baptism,  they  must  excuse  us,  if  in 
this  pitiable  and  forlorn  condition,  without  apostolic 
church,  ministry,  or  baptism,  we  attempt  to  do  a 
little  more  than  to  vindicate  our  own  right  to  decide 
for  ourselves;  and  seeing  we  are  thus  attacked,  to 
contend  for  the  validity  of  sprinkling  in  a  controversy 
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on  which  the  exclusiveness  of  our  opponents  has 
conferred  a  fictitious  importance. 

I  say,  the  importance  is  fictitious,  for,  reasoning 
from  an  analogous  instance,  I  do  not  believe  the 
apostle  Paul,  were  he  now  living  upon  earth,  would 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  decide  the  question 
between  the  immersionists  and  the  sprinklers.  He, 
as  I  think,  can  be  clearly  shown,  from  his  conduct  in 
a  similar  controversy,  content  with  the  act  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  command  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
understanding  of  each  party,  would  scrupulously 
avoid  expressing  an  opinion  in  favour  of  either,  but 
would  zealously  maintain  his  own  doctrine:  "Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,"  or 
let  every  man  act  upon  his  own  persuasion.  I  do 
not  wish  to  affect  an  air  *  of  paradox,  but  I  ask  both 
parties  to  consider,  if  this  was  not  precisely  his  con- 
duct in  the  controversy  respecting  the  observance  of 
particular  days.  "  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above 
another;  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike." 
Whether  this  controversy  respected  the  religious 
observance  of  the  Lord's-day,  which  we  believe  to  be 
obligatory  upon  Christians,  or  whether  it  respected  the 
Jewish  sabbath,  which  we  believe  not  to  be  obligatory 
upon  Christians,  or  whatever  was  the  day  esteemed 
above  others,  is  of  no  importance  in  the  discussion 
on  which  we  are  entering.  The  dispute  respected  a 
positive  institution,  and  there  must  have  been  a  right 
and  a  wrong  in  their  controversy.  The  controvertists, 
in  their  zeal  for  truth  or  party,  no  doubt  plentifully 
charged  each  other  with  disobedience  to  the  positive 
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law  of  Christ,  on  the  one  side  probably  with  making 
a  sabbath  without  Divine  authority  ;  on  the  other, 
with  breaking  a  sabbath  which  Divine  authority  had 
made.  These  men  in  the  apostolic  age  were  the 
worthy  precursors  of  modern  polemicals.  How 
easily  might  the  apostle,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
inspiration,  have  decided  between  them!  He  knew 
■very  well  whether  the  day  was,  or  was  not,  of  Divine 
institution.  Although  one  word  from  his  lips  would 
have  silenced  the  angry  disputants,  and  established 
the  truth,  that  word  he  carefully  suppressed.  He 
saw  on  both  sides  the  same  unfeigned  respect  for  the 
authority  of  Christ;  he  saw  on  both  sides  all  that 
was  good  in  hallowing  the  day,  if  it  were  appointed 
to  be  hallowed,  or  in  not  hallowing  it,  if  it  were  not 
so  appointed ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  adjudicating 
the  question  immediately  in  dispute,  he  decided  one 
of  far  more  importance  arising  out  of  it,  **  He  that 
regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ;  and 
he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth 
not  regard  it."  Can  we  suppose  that,  were  he  upon 
earth,  he  would  construe  the  dispute  upon  immersion 
more  strictly  than  he  did  the  question  of  the  Divine 
authority  of  a  holy  day  ?  Would  he  not  be  content 
with  the  service  which  each  party  believes  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Christ  ?  The  fair  trans- 
lation of  his  words,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  in  the 
noise  and  turmoil  of  modern  controversy,  is,  as  I 
think,  He  that  immerseth,  immerseth  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  that  sprinkleth,  sprinkleth  to  th^g|^  All 
that  is  good  in  baptism,  both 
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we  contend,  is  the  true  principle  in  all  positive  insti- 
tutions ;  and  for  little  else  than  the  Christian  liberty 
implied  in  it,  are  we  careful  in  this  lecture. 

I  can,  and  I  do,  most  conscientiously  avow,  that  I 
have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  make  a  single  convert 
to  sprinkling.  Having  no  preference  for  any  mode, 
I  only  attempt  to  vindicate  our  right  to  be  regarded 
as  baptized  Christians,  to  which  character  we  have, 
I  believe,  as  good  a  title  as  any  church  on  earth  can 
supply.  We  have  not  entered  the  temple  of  Christ 
without  performing  the  proper  ablution  at  the  font 
which  the  Divine  Architect  has  placed  in  its  porch. 
If,  in  entering  the  holiest  by  a  new  and  living  way 
which  Christ  hath  consecrated  for  us  through  the 
vail,  we  can  but  satisfy  ourselves  that  our  hearts  are 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  we  are  in  no 
trouble  because  our  brethren,  as  they  emerge  from 
the  baptistery,  say  that  our  bodies  are  not  washed 
with  pure  water.  Although  they  insinuate,  I  am 
grieved  to  say  it,  by  the  press  of  the  Baptist  Tract 
Society,  that  we  are  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  we  have  no  desire  to  adjudicate  the  position 
which  they  occupy  in  the  common  temple  of  the 
Lord's  congregation.  May  both  they  and  we  become 
greater  in  that  kingdom ! 

As  it  is  our  opinion  that  neither  the  use  of  the 
verb  fiairTitta  in  the  New  Testament,  sustains  the 
conclusion  of  our  Baptist  friends  on  philological 
grounds,  nor  even  conceding  that  the  word  invariably 
means  to  dip  and  nothing  else,  are  we,  on  that 
account,  so  to  restrict  the  administration  of  the 
Christian  rite,  as  to  exclude  pouring  and  sprinkling. 
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it  would  be  the  most  logical  arrangement,  in  the  first 
place,  to  notice  the  use  and  construction  of  the  word, 
and  afterwards  to  elucidate  the  principle  of  interpre- 
tation for  which  we  contend  in  reference  to  positive 
institutions.     It  may,  however,  be  more  convenient 
to  preserve  the  connexion  of  what  may  be  called  the 
theological  part  of  this  lecture  as  distinct  from  the 
philological ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  completing 
what  we  have  to  say  upon  the  principle  of  interpreting 
positive  institutions,  we  venture  to  reverse  this  order, 
and  to  observe,  in  the  first  instance,  that,  even  conced- 
ing the  whole  of  the  philological  question,  we  are  not 
restricted  to  the  conclusion  of  our  Baptist  brethren ; 
and  in  the  next,  that  their  philology  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceded in  the  discussion  of  this  question.     We  con- 
trovert the  conclusion  which  they  deduce  from  their 
premises, — we   demur   to   the  premises  from  which  ^ 
they  derive  their  conclusion.     I  trust  that  the  use  of 
the  analytical,  rather  than  the  synthetical,  order  will 
not  obscure  the  reasoning.     If,  however,  any  resolute 
adherent  to  logical  arrangement  should  think  that  we 
ought  first  to  examine  the  premises,  and  afterwards 
estimate  the  value  of  the  conclusion,  he  may^  if  he 
please,  first  read  the  latter  part  of  this  lecture,  and 
then  resume  the  subject  from  this  passage.     Many 
readers  will,  probably,  think  it  not  worth  their  while 
to  read,  in  any  form,  a  lecture  upon  the  everlasting 
dispute  between  sprinkling  and  dipping ;  and  I  agree 
with  them,  that  the  dispute  in  itself  is  about  as  trifling 
as  any — vermicular  question    (Lord   Bacon   would 
call  itj  because  the  life  of  the  disputants  is  quickened 
by  the   deadness  of  the   subject,)   over   which  tlv^ 
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seraphical  doctors  of  the  schools  ever  sharpened  their 
logical  intellects.  Were  it  not  for  an  important  prin- 
ciple of  more  general  application,  which  is  involved 
in  the  inquiry,  I  would  not  write  another  line  upon 
such  a  subject  By  this  arrangement,  faulty  as  it 
may  seem,  I  also  consult  the  comfort  of  the  reader 
who  has  no  taste  for  philology,  and  who  may  safely 
get  through  one  part  of  the  argument,  without  being 
scared  by  the  barbaric  forms  of  dead  languages. 

That  our  baptism  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  even 
if  we  have  mistaken  the  mode  of  administering  it,  I 
have  maintained ;  because  the  ordinance  itself  being 
only  a  sign  of  evangelical  truth,  the  recognition  of 
the  truth  signified  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  comprehends  all  that  is  essential  or  important. 
I  have  now  to  maintain  that  we  are  not  labour- 
ing under  mistake,  but  that  we  have  full  liberty^ 
according  to  the  principles  of  interpretation  stated  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  construing  the  words  which 
relate  to  a  positive  institution,  to  consider  its  nature 
and  design,  and  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  emblem, 
to  adopt,  in  exhibiting  it,  any  mode  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  nature,  and  by  which  its  design 
may  be  carried  into  effect.  This  principle  appears  to 
me  not  only  to  be  scriptural  and  important,  but  to 
demand  a  prominent  place  in  theology,  as  the  proper 
antagonist  of  Tractarianism,  and  every  other  species  of 
formalism.  Amidst  the  tendencies  of  the  present  day 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  form  and  ritual,  it  be- 
comes us  strenuously  to  maintain,  that  the  signs  are 
made  for  the  things  signified,  and  not  the  things  sig- 
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nified  for  the  signs, — that  the  signs  are  not  of  the 
slightest  value,  any  further  than  they  symbolise 
the  evangelical  truth.  Such  a  principle,  it  is  con- 
ceded, is  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  therefore  it 
becomes  those  who  defend  it  to  consider  carefully 
by  what  restrictions  it  ought  to  be  guarded,  and 
how  it  is  distinguished  from  the  power  of  the 
church  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies.  Yet,  surely, 
there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  regarding  a 
sign  as  having  no  other  importance  than  that  which 
it  acquires  from  the  truth  which  it  signifies ;  so  that, 
if  the  signification  of  the  truth  be  preserved,  all  that 
is  important  in  the  sacrament  is  secured;  and  ascribing 
importance  to  a  significant  act,  because  it  is  ordained 
by  an  uninspired  church.  In  the  former  instance 
we  interpret  the  command  of  Christ  in  the  spirit, 
which,  as  we  believe,  he  himself  has  recommended  ; 
in  the  latter,  we  observe  forms  because  they  are 
enacted  by  that  notorious  usurper,  called  ecclesias* 
tical  authority.  In  the  former,  we  say,  Christ,  the 
only  legislator,  has  ordained  so  much  and  no  more ; 
in  the  latter,  men,  affecting  his  authority,  have 
ordained  so  much  and  no  less.  Whether  we  are 
right  or  wrong  in  our  opinion,  this  distinction  is  plain, 
obvious,  and  undeniable. 

It  is  often  said  by  immersionists  that  in  positive 
institutions  we  are  bound  to  observe  strictly  the  very 
words  of  the  precept  by  which  they  are  appointed,  as^ 
unlike  moral  laws,  these  institutions  have  no  other 
authority  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  words 
of  the  enactment.   Mr.  Booth  and  many  other  Baptist 
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writers  strenuously  insist  upon  this  obligation.  We 
believe  that  such  a  representation  is  more  spedous 
than  solid,  and  that  it  will  not  bear  the  proper  test  of 
Scripture.  The  spirit  of  moral  law  is  the  congpruity 
of  the  action  with  the  fitness  of  things ;  the  spirit  of 
positive  law  is  the  congruity  of  the  observance  with 
the  truth  symbolised.  In  moral  obligation,  there  is 
a  right  and  a  wrong,  independently  of  verbal  or  written 
law,  which  is  only  an  exponent  of  man*s  duty,  and 
cannot  be  varied  without  a  compromise  of  truth.  In 
positive  institutions,  the  congruity  of  the  sign,  and 
consequently  its  propriety,  may  vary  with  the 
changes  of  circumstances;  and  in  the  variation  the 
spirit  of  the  sacrament  may  be  preserved,  when 
the  letter  has  become  inappropriate.  The  phylac- 
teries of  the  Pharisees,  which  incurred  the  censure 
of  our  LfOrd,  arose  out  of  the  literal  observance  of 
a  positive  precept,  to  which  neither  our  Lord  nor 
his  disciples  ever  paid  the  least  regard.  The  injunc- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law  was  expressed  in  terms  the  most 
distinct  and  plain — "  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a 
sign  upon  thy  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets 
between  thine  eyesj  and  thou  shalt  write  them  upon 
the  posts  of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy  gates."  Was 
every  Jew  obliged  by  this  law  to  wear  the  phylactery 
upon  his  hand,  and  the  frontlet  upon  his  forehead, 
and  to  paint  Scripture  upon  his  doo]>-post  ?  During 
the  scarcity  of  copies  of  the  law,  this  institute  was 
probably  observed;  but  the  erection  of  synagogues 
and  multiplication  of  copies  rendering  it  unnecessary, 
the  observance,  like  many  others  corresponding  with 
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the  letter  of  the  law,  became  Pharisaic,  and  was  so 
regarded  by  our  Lord.  The  letter  of  the  sabbatical 
institution  has  faded,  but  its  spirit  survives  in  the 
religious  observance  of  the  Lord's-day.  It  may  happen, 
that  in  the  mutations  of  time,  the  sign  may  express  the 
reverse  of  its  orig^al  signification,  and  so  its  unvaried 
preservation  may  remain,  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
significancy  of  the  rite.  In  such  instances,  is  the 
external  ceremony  to  be  conceded  to  the  evangelical 
truth,  or  is  the  evangelical  truth  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
external  ceremony?  Scripture  must  decide;  but, 
before  I  appeal  to  its  decision,  let  me  observe,  that 
our  Baptist  friends  concede  the  principle  for  which  we 
contend,  and  uniformly  act  upon  it  in  every  positive  in-  kl 
stitution,  except  that  of  baptism.  Let  us  glance  at  their 
deflections  from  the  literality  of  positive  institutions. 

^'Salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss,"  says  St. 
Paul  to  the  Bomans.  ''  Greet  ye  one  another  with 
a  holy  kiss,*'  he  says  twice  to  the  Corinthians. 
^'  Greet  all  the  brethren  with  a  holy  kiss,"  he  says 
to  the  Thessalonians.  "  Greet  ye  one  another  with 
a  kiss  of  charity,"  says  St.  Peter  to  the  strangers 
scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia.  Here  is  a  positive  institution — 
unequivocally  enjoined  by  apostolical  authority. 
Churches,  in  various  circumstances,  and  in  distant 
places,  are  expressly  commanded  to  adopt  a  specific 
mode  of  salutation.  Two  apostles  ordain  the  ancient 
sacrament  of  the  holy  kiss,  the  sacred  sign  of  Christian 
brotherhood  and  love.  Can  as  much  be  said  for  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  ?  There  is  in  the  New  Testament 
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no  positive  command  to  Christians  generally  to  be 
baptized,  no  command  to  any  except  the  apostles  to 
administer  baptism ;  for  the  original  commission  was 
given  to  the  apostles  specifically,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  assurance  of  miraculous  power  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.  That  baptism  is  to  be  perpetuated  in 
the  church  is  a  matter  of  inference,  from  the  fiict  of  its 
having  been  administered  by  those  who  were  not 
apostles.  But  for  the  sign  of  the  kiss  we  depend  upon 
no  such  inference ;  it  is  armed  with  apostolic  autho- 
rity, and  allows  no  room  for  reasoning  j  we  have,  what 
we  have  not  with  regard  either  to  baptism  or  the 
supper,  an  express  command  addressed  to  several 
churches.  We  ask  our  Baptist  brethren,  are  these 
five  verses  of  the  New  Testament  frivolous  and  un- 
meaning ?  If  it  be  said  the  sign  of  the  holy  kiss  (and 
we  do  not  read  of  holy  baptism,  or  of  the  holy  supper,) 
was  intended  only  for  the  apostolic  age,  we  ask,  by 
what  argument  can  this  be  proved,  which  does  not 
equally  apply  to  baptism  or  the  supper  ?  A  perpetual 
sign,  or  sacrament  of  brotherly  affection,  may  be  as 
desirable  for  the  church,  as  a  perpetual  sign  or  sacra- 
ment of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  only  defence,  I 
imagine,  our  Baptist  brethren  can  offer — ^at  least  the 
.  only  defence  I  can  make  for  myself — ^is,  the  form  or 
I  sign  of  brotherly  love  may  be  varied,  notwithstanding 
the  express  injunction,  delivered  in  words  as  plain  as 
words  can  be  written,  provided  we  express  the  thing 
signified ;  and  in  our  churches  all  that  is  important  in 
the  holy  kiss  belongs  to  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
or  to  any  other  affectionate  mode  of  salutation.     The 
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kiss  is  nothing  more  than  a  sign  which  we  retain^  in 
a  form  more  expedient  in  this  age,  and  more  ac- 
cordant with  modern  feelings.  I  do  not  immerse,  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  do  not  kiss  church-members, 
with  this  diflference  against  immersion — baptism  was 
a  sign  expressly  committed  only  to  the  apostles,  and 
by  us  received  through  inferential  reasoning — the  kiss 
was  a  sign  expressly  enjoined  upon  churches;  and 
with  this  also,  in  baptism  we  retain  the  sign,  the  use 
of  water^  if  we  change  the  mode ;  for  the  kiss,  we 
substitute  entirely  a  new  sign. 

Sacraments  have  been  defined  by  Augustine  and 
others,  as  visible  words ;  and  they  are  signs  of  truth 
addressed  to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the  ear.  As  to  the 
literal  observance  of  signs,  whether  visible  or  audible, 
deeds  done,  or  words  spoken,  the  principle  must  be 
identical.     If   the  disciples  of  Christ  are  expressly 
commanded,  in  their  religious  observances,  to  repeat 
certain  words,  or  to  do  certain  acts,  as  the  signs  of 
truth,    whatever   they   may   think   of    the   question 
respecting  the  duty  or  propriety  of  literal  adherence 
to  those  signs,  the  words  and  the  acts  resting  upon 
the  same  authority,  and  designed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, are  obligatory  in  the  same  degree,  but  only  in 
the  same  degree,  the  one  as  the  other,  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church.    How  then  do  we  decide 
the  question  in  verbal  formularies  ?  ^'  One  of  hi&  disci- 
ples said.  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught 
his  disciples.     And  he  said  unto  theniy  (not  to  the 
applicant  only,  but  to  them  all,)  *  When  ye  pray,  say. 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,' "  and  so  on.  Nothing 
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can  be  more  express  than  the  words  '*  When  ye  pray, 
say.'*  The  verbal  signs  of  the  Lord's  fonnulary  of 
prayer  are  prescribed  with  quite  as  much  distinctness 
and  directness,  as  ever  were  claimed  by  the  most 
zealous  Baptist  for  the  commission  to  immerse.  Must 
we,  therefore,  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  in  every  devo- 
tional service  ?  Must  we  restrict  our  public  devotion 
to  these  words  ?  Or  do  we  regard  the  formulary  as 
simply  a  guide  for  our  religious  exercise,  without 
being  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  identical  petitions? 
Our  Baptist  friends  shall  fight  this  battle  on  our 
behalf  with  such  as  insist  upon  imposing  this  formu- 
lary in  every  devotional  service.  Every  argument 
they  adduce  in  defence  of  their  departure  from  the 
form  of  prayer  will  tell  with  equal  force  against  their 
exclusive  practice  of  inmiersion ;  or  if  they  caji  devise 
argument  applicable  to  words  but  not  to  acts,  their 
ingenuity  greatly  surpasseth  our  poor  comprehension. 
Should  it  be  said  the  name  of  the  rite  is  implied 
in  immersion,  precisely,  we  say,  as  the  name  is 
implied  in  the  holy  kiss.  Sprinkling  is  in  no  sense 
immersion,  says  the  Baptist ;  And  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  is  in  no  sense  a  kiss,  responds  the  echo 
of  his  aphorism.  If  he  reply.  Baptism  is  a  sacrament, 
a  sacred  thing,  something  more  than  a  mere  em- 
blem, then  here  is  the  first  blush  of  that  Tract- 
arianism  which  some  of  our  Baptist  brethren  have 
recently  and  most  unwarrantably  charged  upon  us. 
I  What  is  there  in  a  sacrament  more  than  an  emblem  ? 
What  is  there  in  baptism  essentially  different  from 
the  kiss  of  charity  ?  But  allowing  the  mystic  sanctitjr 
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of  the  sacraments  to  escape  without  farther  remark, 
let  us  notice  another  illustration  of  our  argument 
in  a  rite  which  is  admitted  to  be  of  at  least  equal 
authority  with  baptism — an  illustration  derived  also 
from  its  scriptural  and  appropriate  name. 

Our  Baptist  friends  admits  (at  least  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  who  deny  it,)  that  the  apostle,  by  the 
phrase  KvpUtKov  Buvvov^  the  Lord's  supper,  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
means  the  sacramental  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Christ  With  them,  as  with  us,  the  service  is  com- 
monly called  The  Supper  of  the  Lord.    But  what 
would  our  brethren  say  to  any  person;  who,  having 
studied  logic  and  philology,  *^  after  the  most  straitest 
sect  of  our  religion,"  should  stoutly  and  stiffly  con- 
tend that  a  repast  in  the  morning  could  not  be  the 
supper  of  the  Lord  ?    Whatever  may  be  the  meaning 
of  /3airri2jb>,  the  signification  of  hiwov  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  is   incontrovertible.     Belying   on   the 
proper  and  literal  translation  of  the  word,  would 
the  straitest  of  the  Baptists  maintain,  that  when- 
ever the  religious  rite  is  not  literally  a  supper,  it  is 
not    the   authorised   and   sacramental   commemora- 
tion of  the  death  of  Christ?     Certainly  instituted 
after  sunset,  and  receiving  the  name  of  the  evening 
xneal,  must   it  therefore  of  necessity  be  invariably 
Qolemnised  in  the  evening?     Will  any  say  the  first 
Christians,  who  assembled  before  day-break  to  observe 
this  rite,  did  not  come  together  to  eat  the  Lord^s  sup- 
per ?     Will  they  maintain  that  the  modem  churches,^ 
mrho  keep  this  feast  in  the  morning,  do  not  scripturatty 
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observe  the  command  of  Christ — do  not  eat  the  supper 
in  remembrance  of  him?  When  a  Baptist  who  ob- 
serves the  Lord's  supper  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
says,  I  cannot  baptize,  unless  I  immerse,  alleging  the 
signification  of  the  word,  may  I  not  reply — First  cast 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye — be  consistent  in  the 
use  of  a  word,  whose  meaning  is  far  more  obvious — 
do  not  substitute  the  aplarov  for  the  Sclirvov,  and  cele- 
brate a  breakfast  instead  of  a  supper? 

The  heroes  of  Homer,  indeed,  partook  of  their 
hivvov  in  the  morning,  and  their  successors  seem 
to  have  made  it  their  dinner ;  but  long  before  the 
apostolic  age  it  had  become  regularly  and  constantly 
the  evening  meal.  If  that  be  not  baptism  which  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word  is  not  immersion,  neither 
is  that  the  Lord's  supper  which  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word  is  no  supper  at  all. 

The  ancient  Christians  could  fabricate  a  heresy  out 
of  almost  anything — as  the  heresy  of  calling  the  con- 
stellations by  heathen  names ;  yet  even  they,  observ- 
ing the  supper,  most  of  them^  in  the  morning,  but 
some,  as  in  Egypt,  in  the  evening,  did  not  brand 
one  another  with  the  odious  name  of  heretic,  on 
account  of  that  difference  in  usage. 

Or  even  if  a  Baptist  reply,  I,  most  carefully  eschew- 
ing all  such  unscriptural  innovations,  regularly  observe 
the  supper  in  the  afternoon,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
the  homo  to  whom  you  address  your  argumentum  ad 
hominem^  still  I  inquire^  Do  you  assert  that  all 
churches  which  communicate  in  the  morning,  do  not 
commemorate  by  the  Christian  sacrament  the  death 
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of  the  Lord  ?  If  you  do  not,  why  is  the  signification 
of  a  word  not  to  be  pressed  in  one  instance  as  you 
press  it  in  the  other,  unless  it  be  that  in  one  instance 
you  are  free  from  the  sectarian  bias  with  which  in  the 
other  you  are  heavily  encumbered  ?  Judging  impar- 
tially, without  any  undue  influence,  you  say  that  the 
sense  of  a  name  is  not  to  be  pressed  in  a  matter  of 
form  or  mode  of  administration,  where  the  death  of 
Christ  is  commemorated;  but  judging  under  the 
influence  of  preconceived  opinion,  you  press  the 
signification  of  a  name  in  baptism,  as  if  it  were  the 
essential  part  of  the  ordinance.  You  admit  that  to  be 
the  supper  of  the  Lord,  which  is  no  supper  at  all, 
and  yet  with  strange  inconsistency,  you  will  not 
admit  that  to  be  baptism  which  is  no  immersion.  ' 

Nor  am  I  sure  that  this  argument  will  not  touch  the 
£aptist,  (if  such  there  be,)  who,  uniformly  and  from 
principle,  observes  the  supper  in  the  evening,  and 
excommunicates,  as  cordially  as  if  they  were  unbap- 
tized,  all  who  partake  of  it  a  few  hours  earlier.     A 
supper  is  a  meal,  so  much  food  as  is  sufficient  to 
xefiresh  the  body.     The  small  quantity  of  bread  and 
wine  usually  taken  by  each  communicant  is  quite    ^ 
as  much  a  pretence  to  a  supper,  a  shadow  of  a  meal,    ^ 
as  is  sprinkling  a  pretence  to  immersion,  a  shadow  of 
a  washing.   If  so  small  a  quantity  of  bread  is  yet  suf- 
ficient for  a  ritual  observance  called  the  supper,  why 
is  not  so  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  we  commonly 
use,  sufficient  for  a  ritual  observance  called  baptism  ? 
Were   any   church'TSPlnsist  upon  the  necessity  of 
eating  sufficient  food  to  constitute  a  refreshing  meal. 
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our  Baptist  friends  would  unite  with  us  in  reprehend- 
ing the  disposition  to  magnify  a  mere  form,  and  to 
make  it  essential  to  the  communion  service.  They, 
with  us,  would  say,  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  is 
the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  the 
form,  provided  it  be  suitable  for  the  commemoration, 
is  not  of  the  smallest  importance.  They  would 
smile  at  the  learning  which  cited  authorities  to  prove 
that  the  ancients  never  supped  upon  one  morsel  of 
bread.  In  so  precise  an  adherence  to  words,  the 
letter  kiUeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life ; 

''  Mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur." 

Should  it  be  said  that  the  service  was  originally 
instituted  after  supper,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
been  intended  to  be  a  full  and  refreshing  meal,  I 
admit  die  force  of  the  remark ;  but  this  very  circum- 
stance shows  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  tiie  name  of  a  positive  institution.  If  a  rite, 
instituted  when  he  had  supped  and  all  had  eaten 
sufficient  food,  is,  nevertheless,  called  the  Lord's 
supper;  who,  with  such  an  illustration  before  his 
eyes,  would  insist  upon  the  meaning  of  a  name,  as 
indispensable  or  decisive  in  determining  the  nature 
of  a  religious  observance?  Its  name,  however 
acquired,  does  not  impose  upon  us,  nor  ever  did 
impose  upon  the  church,  the  duty  of  making  it  an 
evening  meal.^     Should  any  one  say,  he  insists  upon 

•  This  part  of  the  lecture  required  only  the  reference  to  the  sup- 
posed case  of  a  man  of  stem  temperance  principles,  substituting  water 
for  wine.   I  venture  here  to  add,  as  my  own  opinion,  in  acoordanoe  with 
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the  precept,  and  not  upon'  the  name,  we  revert  to  the 
precept  of  the  holy  kiss :    should  he  appeal  to  the 

thes^  piincipleSy  although  nothing  in  the  argument  depends  upon  it, 
that  if  a  reclaimed  drunkard  feels,  as  I  am  told  some  do,  a  rising  pro- 
pensity to  gratify  his  old  desire,  if  ever  he  taste  wine,  it  is  his  duty 
either  to  communicate  only  in  the  bread,  or  else  to  substitute  for 
wine  bis  usual  beverage.  To  encounter  the  risk  of  undue  excite- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  a  symbol,  would  be  to  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and 
anise,  and  cummin,  to  the  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
In  the  following  observations  of  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  I  most 
cordially  agree:  "  The  whole  symbolic  instruction  conveyed  by  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord^s  supper  is  this ;  what  food  and  drink,  repre- 
sented by  the  more  important  articles  of  the  same,  are  to  the  body 
for  its  nourishment,  and  support,  and  comfort,  that  a  crucified  Saviour 
18  to  the  sold  for  its  life,  and  preservation,  and  comfort.  Could  not 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country^  then,  to  whom  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  procure  bread  and  wine,  when  it  was  proper  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
supper,  employ  other  aliments  which  would  symbolise  the  death  of 
Gbritft,  and  the  benefits  of  that  death,  to  the  believer  with  the  like 
aupoificaiicy  ? 

^  Look  at  the  case  of  Iceland,  during  that  year  in  which  the  island 
remained,  for  the  whole  siunmer,  enclosed  in  the  floating  ice  that  had 
been  driven  there  fix>m  the  Polar  Sea,  and  no  access  from  abroad  to 
the  island  was  possible,  nor  any  egress  from  it.  Might  not  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  island,  reduced  to  live  upon  fish  and  water,  have  cele- 
brated the  Lord's  supper  acceptably  upon  these  elements  ?  Would 
it  not  have  been  as  monitory  and  significant  to  them,  as  bread  and 
wine,  and  as  acceptable  to  Him  who  instituted  the  feast  ?  The  man 
who  doubts  this,  must  believe  in  the  mysterious  and  miraculous 
virtue  of  the  sacrament,  as  an  opus  operatum.  With  such  an  one  it  is 
not  my  present  purpose  to  contend.  Christians,  as  I  must  think,  have 
reason  to  bless  God  that  the  principles  that  man  cherishes,  are  fast 
vanishing  away  before  the  spreading  light  of  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness.''— BiUiccd  Rqxmtory,  Aprils  1833,  p.  366.  The  missionaries 
in  Otaheite,  I  believe,  as  bread  was  not  commonly  eaten,  substituted 
aome  root;  at  least,  the  Catholics  of  the  Dublin  Review  bring  against 
them  the  heavy  charge  of  so  profaning  the  sacrament ;  but  is  there  a 
Baptist  in  England  who  would  deny  that  they  virtually  and  sacra- 
mentally,  although  not  literally,  '*  came  together  to  break  bread  ?" 
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scriptural  name,  and  not  t6  the  precept,  we  return  to 
the  supper :  should  he  compound  his  argument  with 
both  the  precept  and  the  name,  the  supper  and  the 
kiss  may,  with  equal  fiicility,  coalesce  in  the  rejoinder. 
Only  let  him  not  misrepresent  by  making  us  in  the 
matter  of  the  kiss,  refer  to  the  name  and  not  to  the 
precept ;  or  in  that  of  the  supper,  to  the  precept  and 
I  not  to  the  name. 

It  may   be  thought  that  some  of  the  instances 
which  we  have  adduced  would  justify  the  change  of 
the  symbol  for  another  equally  significant.    The  kiss^ 
for  instance,  is  symbolic,  yet  we  have  changed  it; 
the  supper,  that  is,  the  evening  observance^  is  not 
symbolic;    and,   therefore,  the  morning  observance 
preserves  the  symbol  in  its  integrity.    In  our  admin- 
istration of  baptism,  we  contend  that  we  change  no 
symbol,  for,  as  we  believe,  the  use  of  water  is  the  only 
symbol ;  but  our  variation,  if  we  do  vary,  is  in  a  part  of 
the  service,  which  is  not  symbolic,  but  circumstantial, 
like  the  evening  hour  of  the  supper.     The  argument 
from  the  kiss  of  charity  is  a  fortiori.     If  the  symbol 
may  be  changed,  much  more  are  we  not  inflexibly 
bound  to  the  part  of  the  service  which  is  not  sym- 
bolic, and,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  importance.    There 
is  no  necessity  to  enlarge  the  ground  of  controversy, 
for  if  dipping,  and  not  water,  or  dipping  as  well  as 
water,   be  the  authorised  symbol,  I  can  speak  for 
myself,  and  I  am  open  to  conviction,  I  will  hence* 
forth  invariably  practise  it.     But,  as  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  any  part  of  the  emblem,  the  controversy,  as 
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I  maintain  it,  is  confined  to  the  parts  of  the  service 
which  are  not  emblematical.  My  reasons  for  thinking 
that  immersion  is  no  part  of  the  symbol  must,  of 
course,  be  hereafter  stated. 

The  principle  for  which  I  contend,  ought  to  be 
distinctly  avowed;  and  then  (let  the  practices  of 
Baptists  or  of  Paedobaptists  be  what  they  may,) 
to  rise  or  fall  on  the  preponderance  of  scriptural 
evidence.  That  principle  is,  that  symbolic  and  com-  i 
memorative  institutions  derive  all  their  value  from 
the  evangelical  truths  which  they  symbolise  or  com- 
memorate. The  parts,  or  adjuncts,  which  symbolise 
or  commemorate  no  evangelical  truth,  are  subservient 
to  the  symbols,  just  as  words  are  subservient  to 
doctrines,  and  they  are  applied  to  a  superstitious 
use,  if  they  are  not  strictly  kept  in  that  state  of  sub- 
serviency. They  are  no  more  essential  to  the  symbols 
than  are  the  Greek  characters  to  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Paul.  Baptism  is  an  emblematical  service,  and 
nothing  else.  Whatever  is  not  emblematical,  is  only 
adjunct  and  circumstance;  and  if  to  it  any  per- 
sons ascribe  importance,  they  assert  an  importance 
distinct  from  the  emblem,  and,  therefore,  make  the 
service  something  else  than  emblematical.  This  is 
our  principle.  It  is  fairly  exposed,  I  acknowledge, 
to  the  assault  of  those  stricter  Baptists,  who  appear 
in  their  weekly  communion,  their  washing  of  feet, 
their  kiss  of  charity,  and  all  the  antique  garniture  of 
primitive  institutions,  but  not  to  the  attack  of  those 
^ho,  if  they  mingle  in  this  fray,  will  tear  down  the 
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standard  which  they  follow  harmoniously  with  our- 
selves in  all  things  except  baptism.^ 

Such  is  our  principle.  Let  us  hear  what  Scripture 
says  about  it.  "Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you 
in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holy- 
day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath  days." 

'  Since  this  lecture  was  written,  I  have  found  in  Dr.  Carson's  work, 
p.  379,  the  following  statement  of  Dr.  Miller,  which,  as  Dr.  CarsoQ 
calls  it  popery,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  popery  with  which  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased,  I  cordially  adopt.  "Even  if  it  could  be  proved, 
(which  we  know  it  cannot)  that  the  mode  of  baptism,  adopted  in  ihe 
time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  was  that  of  immersion,  yet,  if  that 
method  of  administering  the  ordinance  were  not  significant  of  some 
truth,  which  the  other  modes  cannot  represent^  (the  clause  in  italics,  I 
do  not  adopt:  if  dipping  be  significant  of  any  truth,  let  us  practise  it,) 
"  we  are  plainly  at  liberty  to  regard  it  as  a  non-essential  circum- 
stance, from  which  we  may  depart  when  expediency  requires,  as  we 
are  all  wont  to  do  in  other  cases  er«n"  (I  omit  that  word,  for  the 
principle  has  no  other  application)  "  with  respect  to  positive  institu- 
tions.*' To  deny  this,  appears  to  me  precisely  equivalent  to  the 
assertion,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  perform  as  religious  service,  what,  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  has  no  use,  meaning,  or  benefit  whatever; 
precisely  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  it  being  my  duty  to  read  the 
Scriptures  publicly  in  the  church  of  God,  I  am  bound  to  read  pub- 
licly the  tenth  chapter  of  Nehemiah.  Dr.  Cox  objects  to  in&nt 
baptism,  that  it  confers  no  benefit,  prevents  no  evil,  and  contains 
no  moral  obligation.  If  that  truly  respectable  minister  will  show 
what  benefit  immersion  confers  upon  him  which  I  do  not  possess; 
what  evil  it  prevents  for  him  which  I  feel;  or  what  obligation  it 
imposes  upon  him  to  which  I  am  not  bound ;  he  may  enrol  me  among 
his  converts.  As  to  the  popery  of  this  scheme,  the  popery  of  private 
judgment,  the  popery  of  receiving  no  rite,  nor  part  of  a  rite,  which 
is  not  emblematical,  it  has  at  least  one  advantage,  that  if  every  man 
would  thus  become  his  own  pope,  the  reign  of  the  tiara  would 
cease  from  the  earth.  Whenever  our  brother  papists,  the  Baptists, 
resign  the  dispensing  power  in  the  matter  of  the  holy  and  apostolic 
kiss,  they  may  dispute  with  us  on  the  popery  of  sprinkling. 
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Without  encumbering  the  argument  with  any  notice 
of  the  meat  or  the  drink,  the  holyday  or  the  new 
moon,  let  us  attempt  to  ascertain  the  law  of  the 
sabbath,  as  it  is  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  for  if 
it  be  correctly  ascertained,  it  will  assist  us  in  inter- 
preting other  positive  institutions.  As  a  Jewish 
ordinance,  the  enactment  of  the  sabbath  was  peculi- 
arly strict  and  severe,  so  far  as  labour  was  concerned. 
'*  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work, 
but  the  seventh  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God ; 
in  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work."  I  need  not 
detain  my  readers  with  the  inquiry,  whether  this  com- 
mandment is  or  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  imposing 
upon  Christians  the  duty  of  observing  the  sabbath, 
because  the  construction  for  which  I  contend,  was 
authorised  by  our  Lord  before  the  abrogation  of  the 
Jewish  economy.  Rest  being  secured  for  servants 
and  domestics,  by  the  relaxation  of  ordinary  labour, 
and  sufficient  opportunity  being  afforded  for  the 
services  of  religion,  the  great  design  of  the  sabbath 
being  safe^  the  literal  construction  of  the  positive  I 
precept  was  not  imposed  upon  the  Jews;  as  we 
learn  from  our  Lord's  reasoning,  in  opposition  to 
the  traditions  and  commands  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  Pharisaism  adhered  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  sabbatical  enactment :  Jesus  taught  that  a  devout  tj : 
regard  to  the  spirit  was  sufficient.  Indeed,  the  literal 
observance  of  positive  precepts,  the  tithe  of  mint, 
and  anise,  and  cummin,  was  the  point  of  frequent 
debate  between  our  Lord  and  the  Pharisees,  who, 
in  strict   observance  of  the  letter,  lost  the  genuine 
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spirit  of  the  ceremonial  law.  "  At  that  time,  Jesus 
went  on  the  sabbath-day  through  the  com  fields: 
and  his  disciples  were  a  hungred,  and  began  to  pluck 
the  ears  of  corn  and  to  eat.  But  when  the  Pharisees 
saw  it,  they  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thy  disciples  do 
that  which  is  not  lawful  to  do  upon  the  sabbath- 
days.''  The  Pharisees  charged  the  disciples  with 
violating  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath-day  by  a  species 
of  labour ;  it  was  doing  some  manner  of  work,  and 
undoubtedly,  infringing  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
What  said  the  great  Teacher?  Did  he  reprove  or 
justify  his  disciples?  If  they  were  observing  the 
letter  of  the  law,  would  not  our  Lord  have  vindicated 
them  upon  their  proper  ground  ?  Would  he  not  have 
said,  Here  is  no  breach  of  the  law  whatever  j  rubbing 
out  the  corn  from  the  ears  is  not  a  manner  of  work 
prohibited  by  the  enactment  ?  He  did  not  so  defend 
them.  Rubbing  out  corn  was  as  much  forbidden  by 
the  letter  of  the  law,  as  any  other  kind  of  work  what- 
ever; for  if  they  had  so  spent  the  whole  of  the 
sabbath,  they  would  have  been  undoubtedly  guilty  of 
profaning  it.  The  spirit  of  the  law,  imposing  rest, 
would  have  been  sacrificed.  But  our  blessed  Lord 
defended  his  disciples,  by  citing  on  their  behalf  the 
conduct  of  David,  in  quite  as  manifest  a  breach  of 
the  letter  of  another  positive  law.  "  Have  ye  not 
read  what  David  did,  when  he  was  a  hungred,  and 
they  that  were  with  him,  how  he  did  enter  into  the 
house  of  God,  and  eat  the  shewbread,  which  was 
not  lawful  for  him  to  eat,  neither  for  them  which 
were  with  him,   but  only  for   the  priests?"     It  is 
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evident  that  our  Lord  justified  the  conduct  of  David, 
and  by  the  citation  justified  also  the  conduct  of  his 
disciples.  On  what  principle?  The  law  of  the 
sabbath,  and  the  law  of  the  shewbread,  were  alike 
peremptory.  To  bear  the  inconvenience  of  fasting, 
is  better  than  to  disannul  the  command  of  God. 
Hunger  is  no  justification  of  sin.  The  Gospel  gives  no 
permission  to  the  hungry  man  to  steal  the  bread  of 
his  neighbour.  A  deviation  from  the  law  of  the  shew- 
bread  was  conceded  under  circumstances  which 
would  not  have  justified  the  least  deviation  from  the 
laws  of  morality.  Unless  hunger  justifies  theft,  we 
have,  in  these  words  of  our  Lord,  a  clear  distinction 
in  the  construction  of  positive  and  of  moral  enact- 
ments. The  law  of  the  shewbread  was  as  express  as 
ivords  could  be,  for  it  conceded  nothing  to  the  impor- 
tunate hunger  of  a  laic  ;  as  was  the  enactment  of  the 
sabbath,  for  it  made  no  more  exception  in  favour 
of  hunger,  or  humanity,  or  necessity,  than  did  the 
moral  law.  What  becomes  of  the  doctrine  so  often 
asserted  by  the  Baptists,  that  positive  precepts  are  to 
be  construed  more  strictly  than  moral  laws,  or  even  as 
strictly,  as  they  are  ?  How  far  is  the  distinction  to  be 
allowed  ?  We  have  a  clue, — how  far  may  we  trace  it  ? 
No  one,  I  imagine,  will  construe  the  narrative  as  if 
the  disciples  were  actually  perishing  with  hunger.  Had 
they  been  utterly  destitute  of  food,  Mark  and  Luke, 
who  say  nothing  of  their  hunger,  would  scarcely  have 
omitted  all  reference  to  so  important  a  particular,  as 
its  notice  would  have  given  to  their  narrative  a  very 
different  aspect.     Feeling  the  ordinary  sensation  of 
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hunger  as  they  passed  through  the  fields,  they  rubbed 
com  from  the  ears ;  and  our  Lord  defended  their  act  as 
a  justifiable  breach  of  the  positive  law  of  the  sabbath. 
But  what  is  the  principle  of  his  defence?  Unques- 
tionably that,  provided  the  benevolent  and  religious 
objects  of  the  sabbath  were  secured,  the  letter  of  the 
enactment  was  not  worth  the  inconvenience  of  a  brief 
cessation  from  food.  ^^  The  sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath."  Can  any  other 
interpretation  be  imposed  upon  these  words,  than 
that  the  law  of  the  sabbath  is  obligatory  in  the  ge- 
nerosity of  its  spirit,  rather  than  in  the  severity  of 
its  letter  ?  The  construction  of  the  law  of  the  sab- 
bath, confirmed  by  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  shew- 
bread,  we  have  a  right  to  infer,  (for  it  is  implied  in 
the  argument  of  our  Lord,)  is  the  true  construction 
of  every  positive  institution.  The  principle  elicited, 
rather  than  the  inconvenience  supposed,  is  the  point 
to  which  I  solicit  attention. 

When  we  say  that  works  of  charity  or  of  necessity 
may  be  done  on  the  sabbath^  notwithstanding  the 
strict  and  peremptory  enactment,  on  what  principle 
do  we  repose?  When  our  Lord  teaches  that  the 
ox  or  the  ass  may  be  pulled  out  of  the  pit  on  the 
sabbath-day,  doth  he  take  care  of  oxen,  or  saith 
he  not  such  things  for  our  instruction?  It  may 
be  said  these  were  only  rare  exceptions,  justified 
by  the  urgency  of  peculiar  circumstances.  If  they 
were,  they  are  sufiicient  to  justify  similar  exceptions 
in  reference  to  the  law  of  baptism,  as  for  instance. 
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the  clinical  baptisms  of  the  sick  penitent  when 
immersion  might  be  perilous,  or  baptism  by  sprink- 
ling where  multitudes  were  candidates,  and  the  well 
of  the  city  was  deep,  and  the  water  very  scarce.  But 
in  a  country  where  the  climate  is  unpropitious, 
and  bathing  cannot  always  be  performed  without 
danger,  and  many  persons  are  not  accustomed  to 
such  an  ablution,  and  from  the  feelings  of  delicacy 
which  happily  distinguish  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
and  must  on  no  account  be  violated,  the  incon- 
venience of  bathing  dresses,  and  of  various  decorous 
and  troublesome  arrangements,  must  be  admitted: 
these  exceptions,  we  think,  accumulate  over  the  letter 
of  the  law ;  and  in  Britain  we  claim  the  right  of  not 
immersing,  because  baptism  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  baptism. 

I  will  not,  however,  be  content  Mrith  this  bill  of 
exceptions.  The  Christian  law  of  the  sabbath  (as 
our  Baptist  friends  concur  with  ourselves  in  inter- 
preting it,  and  as  I  honestly  believe  they  rightiy 
interpret  it,)  will  carry  us  a  great  deal  further  than 
we  are  required  to  go,  in  order  to  justify  our  mode 
of  administering  the  rite  of  baptism.  Between  the 
law  of  the  sabbath  as  the  Christian  church  almost 
universally  construes  it,  and  the  law  of  the  sabbath 
in  the  letter  of  its  enactment,  the  difference  is  tax 
greater  than  that  which  exists  between  the  immersion 
and  the  sprinkling  of  proselytes.  The  sabbath  is 
essentially  a  rest,  a  day  of  cessation  from  ordinary 
labour,  enjoined,  not  of  Moses,  but  of  thej 
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instituted  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  hallowed  by 
the  blessing  of  the  Creator,  on  the  placid  survey  of 
all  his  works,  the  only  precious  relic  of  the  religious 
institutions  of  paradise,  the  only  day  exempted  from 
the  dreadful  curse  of  exhausting  toil.  Consecrated 
to  rest,  it  is  the  memorial  of  the  complacency  with 
which  God  looked  upon  the  world  as  complete  on 
the  seventh  day.  The  spirit  of  the  law  is  accredited, 
in  the  devout  observance  of  one  day  in  the  week, 
but  than  the  seventh  day  there  is  no  other  sab- 
bath of  positive  enactment.  We  commemorate  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  by  the  hallowing  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  instead  of  commemorating  the 
repose  of  creation  on  the  seventh ;  but  to  comme- 
morate the  resurrection  of  Christ  by  the  religious 
observance  of  any  day,  we  have  no  express  command 
in  all  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  such  positive  law 
in  the  church.  The  primitive  Christians  met  to 
break  bread  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  at  Corinth, 
at  Troas,  and  I  doubt  not  in  other  places ;  but  that 
they  observed  the  day  as  a  sabbath  we  are  not  told; 
nor,  if  they  did,  that  by  it  they  commemorated  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  Our  Baptist  friends  may 
have  no  doubt  of  the  fact, — neither  have  we  j  but  in 
the  New  Testament^  our  only  code,  there  is  no 
enactment,  there  is  not  even  distinct  information. 
To  conmiemorate  the  resurrection  of  Christ  by  the 
festival  of  the  Sunday,  is  no  more  a  positive  enact- 
ment of  Scripture  than  to  commemorate  his  death 
by  the  fast  of  the  Friday.  What  then  is  the  law 
of  the  sabbath?      By  its  letter  I  am  commanded 
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to  observe  the  seventh  day  in  commemoration  of 
the  creation  of  the  world;  but  as  in  its  spirit  I 
observe  another  day  in  commemoration  of  another 
event,  and  transfer  the  observance  of  the  ancient 
sabbath,  in  doing  so  I  can  appeal  in  justification 
to  no  positive  law  respecting  the  change,  for 
such  a  law  there  is  not  a  shadow  in  the  New  Tes 
tament.  It  is  true  this  reasoning  will  not  apply 
to  the  Seventh-day  Baptists,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion, as  I  am  told,  of  five  women  and  one  man,  all 
the  Baptists  now  repudiate  Sabbatarianism.  K  it 
be  said  the  sabbath  is  not  a  Christian  institution,  I 
reply.  It  is,  or  why  do  Christians  religiously  observe 
one  day  in  seven  ?  The  sabbath  was  not  like  the 
passover.  Mosaic;  not  like  circumcision,  restricted 
to  the  family  of  Abraham;  but  the  law  of  Adam, 
the  law  of  his  posterity,  the  law  of  all  the  world, 
founded  upon  a  positive  command,  more  express, 
as  well  as  far  more  extensive,  than  any  which 
enjoined  baptism,  or  the  Lord's  supper.  Sprinkling 
is  surely  as  much  baptism,  as  observing  the  first 
day  of  the  week  is  hallowing  the  seventh.  The 
principles  of  the  Baptists  led  numbers  of  people 
into  the  religious  observance  of  Saturday.  Such  I 
think  is  their  proper  tendency ;  and  in  abandoning 
Sabbatarianism  our  Baptist  friends  appear  to  me 
to  surrender,  in  practice,  the  whole  argument  which 
they  painfully  elaborate  by  their  philology.  Their 
right  to  substitute  the  first  day  for  the  seventh,  in 
order  to  commemorate  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
without  a  particle  of  scriptural  law,  is  an  authoritj^ 
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for  substitutiiig  sprinkling  for  immersion,  even  if  they 
can  prove  we  make  the  substitution  with  which  we 
are  charged. 

To  proceed  at  greater  length  with  the  illustmtion 
of  the  principle  for  which  I  contend,  would  be 
wearisome  and  unnecessary,  or  we  might  refer  to 
numerous  deflections  from  the  literal  enactments 
of  ceremonial  law  sanctioned  by  the  prophets  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  by  Christ  and  his  apostles 
in  the  New.  We  have  the  principle  asserted,  in 
opposition  to  the  inflexible  literalist,  in  the  words, 
**He  that  observeth  the  day,  observeth  it  to  the 
Lord;  and  he  that  observeth  not  the  day,  to  the 
Lord  he  doth  not  observe  it." 

Baptists,  however,  will  say  it  is  now  high  time  that 
we  brought  the  appeal  to  be  decided  by  Philology — 
and  if  they  will  have  patience  a  few  minutes  longer, 
that  loquacious  old  gentleman,  who,  as  they  think,  is 
so  invincibly  prepossessed  in  their  favour,  shall  have 
the  final  arbitration  of  our  dispute.  Before  we 
submit  the  case  to  him,  we  must  consider  a  state- 
ment of  which  he  will  take  no  cognizance,  but 
which,  if  it  be  true,  will  render  our  reasoning  on 
symbolical  acts  inapplicable  to  the  subject  The 
Baptists  say  that  immersion  itself — the  act  of  putting 
into  the  water — is  the  symbol  in  the  service,  or 
rather,  (for  they  seem  to  allow  that  water  is  also 
symbolic  of  cleansing,)  is  one  of  the  symbols 
authorised  in  this  ordinance.  K  this  be  true, 
our  case  is  gone.     I  do  not  mean  our  case  is  gone, 
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if  there  be  found  in  the  apostolic  writings,  a  figura- 
tive allusion  to  immersion,  as  a  common  mode  of 
baptism,   for  that  would    in     no    way    affect    our 
reasoning;    but   if  it    be    proved  that   the  act    of    < 
immersion,    and    not    the    use    of    water,    is    the    \ 
authorised   symbol,  the  very   sign   or  sacrament,  I    ' 
see  not  what  we  can  do  better  than  petition  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  the  Bill  on  Dissenting  Trusts,  that  in 
a  body  we  may  carry  over  with  us  to  the  Baptists, 
the  chapels  and  endowments  now  in  the  possession 
of    the    Independents.      We,    therefore,    somewhat 
anxiously  inquire.  Of  what  Christian  truth  is  putting 
into  the  water  a  symbol  ?    And  we  are  told,  Of  the 
burying  of  the   believer  with    Christ.      This   reply 
greatly  relieves   us,   for  the  burying   of  a   believer 
with  Christ  is  no  more  a  Christian  truth   than  the 
going  in  at  the    strait  gate,  or  the  putting  on  the 
helmet  of  salvation,  or  the  anointing  the  eyes  with 
eye-salve,   but  like  them  a  figurative  expression  of 
Scripture.     As  the  sacraments  of  Christ  are  symbols 
of  truth  and  not  of  figures,  belonging  to  theology 
and  not  to  rhetoric,  we  might  without  delay  fairly 
dismiss  this  assertion,  were  it  not  that  our  Baptist 
fiiends,  or  at  least   some  of  them,  make  it  so  im- 
portajit  a  part  of  their  reasoning,   that  it  may  be 
thought  disrespectful  to  take  no  further  notice  of  it. 

We  have,  then,  to  consider  baptism  as  a  scenic 
representation  of  the  burial  of  the  baptized  with 
Christ.  As  Christ  was  buried,  so  the  disciple  is 
immersed  to  represent  his  participation  of  the  burial 
of  Christ     The  authorities  adduced  in  favour  of  thia^^ 
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doctrine  are :  "  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as 
were    baptized    into    Jesus    Christ,    were    baptized 
into  his  death?     Therefore  we  are  buried  with  hun 
by  baptism  into  death."**  ....  "Buried  with  him 
in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him.*'* 
That   these   are   figurative    allusions,   no    one    will 
deny.      The    design    of    baptism,    if   this    be    its 
design^    is    nowhere    ostensibly    taught,    but    only 
obliquely  noticed  in  figurative  language,  in  order  to 
illustrate  another  subject.     If  the  interpretation  of 
the  figure  can  be  found  in  the  inspired  writings,  we 
readily  acquiesce ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  allow 
a  fallible  interpreter  of  figures  to  give  law  to  the 
Christian  church,  especially  when  his  unauthorised 
interpretation  appears  to  us  incongruous  and  incon- 
sistent.    If  I  am  asked  for  the  meaning  of  the  apos- 
tle's language,  I  reply  (according  to  my  construction 
of    the   metaphor,    which   of   course   has   no    more 
authority  than  that  of  my  opponents,  and  disputes 
upon  the  meaning  of  figures  are  endless,)  Do  we  not 
satisfy  all  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  figure 
in  maintaining  that  all  who  have  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings  proposed    in    the    emblem   of    baptism,    have 
obtained  them  through  the  death,  burial,  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus?     Those  who  have  been  baptized 
not  only  in  the  letter,  but  also  in  the  spirit,  are  virtu- 
ally and  legally  considered  as  having  become  united 
to  Christ  in  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  and  the 
power  of  his   resurrection ;    they  have  figuratively 

•  Ilom.  vi.  8,  4.  *  Ck)l.  ii.  12. 
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died  unto  sin,  and  become  alive  unto  righteousness. 
But  if  the  expressions  are  figurative,  and  represent 
spiritual  things,  no  man  who  has  not  the  reality  of 
the  baptismal  emblem,  has  been  baptized  into  the 
death  of  Christ,  or  has  been  buried  with  him  in 
baptism;  while  every  man  who  has  that  reality 
has  been  spiritually  baptized  into  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  been  buried  with  him  in  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit.  If  I  am  dead  with  Christ,  I  have 
been  buried  with  him  in  my  baptism,  not  into 
water,  but  by  his  Spirit  into  his  death.  Is  not 
this  the  sense,  and  all  the  sense,  of  the  figurative 
language  of  the  apostle?  We  object,  then,  to  the 
symbol  of  the  Baptists  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is 
unauthorised,  except  by  figurative  language,  which 
will  admit  of  another  and,  as  we  think,  better  inter- 
pretation. That  baptism  is  the  funeral  solemnity  of 
a  believer,  or  his  interment  in  the  tomb  of  Christ,  is 
a  doctrine  which  has  no  sure  warranty  of  Holy 
Scripture.' 

In  the  next  place  the  symbol  appears  to  us  incon- 
gruous and  inappropriate.  It  may  be  said,  we  have 
no  right  to  pronounce  upon  the  propriety  of  an 
authorised  symbol ;  but  in  this  instance  the  supposed 
resemblance  between  immersion  and  burial  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  argument.  It  is  said  by  the 
Baptists,  sprinkling  does  not  represent  a  burial ;  and 
our  reply  is,  neither  does  immersion.    The  momentary 


\ 


'  See  a  complete  and  admirable  exposition  of  the  passage  in  the 
Romans,  in  Stuart's  Commentary. 
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and  hasty  dipping  is  so  little  like  the  solemn  act  of 
committing  the  body  to  the  earth ;  the  water  is  so 
little  like  a  tomb ;  the  service  so  little  like  a  funeral 
solemnity ;  the  words,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
so  inappropriate  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  (and  our 
friends,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  this  formulary, 
do  not  profess  to  bury  alive,)  that  sprinkling  itself 

1  appears  to  me  as  good  and  veritable  a  symbol  of  a 

> believer's  burial,  as  such  an  immersion. 

Besides,  the  burial  is  with  Christ  in  his  tomb,  and 
therefore  the  burial  of  Christ  is  the  model  of  the 
service.  But  was  Christ  let  down  into  the  earth? 
Was  there  in  his  burial  any  circumstance  which  can 
be  fitly  represented  by  immersing  in  water  ?  To  lay 
a  person  in  a  tomb  cut  in  a  rock,  and  to  complete  the 
sepulture  by  rolling  a  stone  to  the  opening,  bear  no 
I  resemblance  to  any  mode  of  baptism  whatever.  Our 
Baptist  friends,  we  think,  gain  some  adventitious  aid 
in  representing  immersion  as  the  sign  of  a  burial, 
because  the  baptistery  as  usually  made  in  their  cha- 
pels, in  size  and  form,  most  fortunately  for  their 
argument,  (I  do  not  say  they  take  undue  or  designed 
advantage  of  it)  resembles  an  English  grave  much 
more  than  it  does  a  Jewish  sepulchre.     Were  the 

*- 1  image  of  the  sepulchre  in  the  garden,  to  be  exhibited 
in  front  of  the  baptistery,  the  charm  of  the  repre- 
sentation, and  with  it  the  force  of  the  argument, 
would,  we  imagine,  be  speedily  dissolved. 

Or  is  the  scene  to  be  changed?     Instead  of  the 
tomb  of  Jesus,  are  we  to  think  of  the  usual  sepulture 
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of  that  age?  As  the  burial  is  with  Christ,  we  have  no 
right  to  be  allured  from  the  garden  of  Joseph.  But 
seek  where  we  may  for  a  burial  in  connexion  with 
the  passage,  we  shall  find  no  resemblance  to  immer- 
sion— not  even  the  poor  apalogy  of  an  English 
funeral.  Deposited  in  a  Jewish  tomb,  embalmed 
in  the  spicery  of  the  dead,  and  wmpped  in  clean 
linen,  our  Lord  was  interred  as  ^^  the  manner  of  the 
Jews  is  to  bury."  From  his  tomb,  although  "  bound 
hand  and  foot  in  grave-clothes,**  Lazarus  could  come 
forth.  To  a  Jewish  burial,  I  see  no  resemblance  in 
immersion.  We  are  speaking  of  tombs  in  which 
demoniacs  found  shelter,  and  robbers  a  refuge. 

But  addressed  to  the  Romans,  does  the  repre- 
sentation accord  with  the  funeral  solemnities  of 
the  imperial  city?  The  Jews  buried  their  dead, 
according  to  the  manner  of  their  own  nation  ;  and 
the  Bomans  of  that  age  placed  the  corpse  upon  a 
pyre,  and  deposited  its  ashes  in  an  urn.**  We  have 
in  baptism  no  sign  of  cremation.  Immersion  in 
Bome,  would  remind  no  one  of  a  burial.  The 
shadow  of  the  watery  tomb  would  become  invisible 
near  the  blaze  of  the  funereal  pile.  If  water  to  the 
Bomans  or  to  the  Jews  suggested  any  recollections 
of  the  dead,  they  would  more  probably  be  associated 
with  the  universal  custom  of  washing  the  corpse. 
Tarqainii  corpus  bona  foemina  lavit  et  unxit. 

•  The  ChristiaQS,  at  a  very  early  period,  renounced  the  custom  of 
burning  their  dead,  and  deposited  them  in  sepulchres  and  catacombs ; 
but  such  a  distinction  could  not  have  become  prevalent  so  soon  afler 
the  formation  of  their  church. 
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A  burial  in  water  must  have  appeared  to  the 
ancients  the  most  incongruous  of  symbols,  estranged 
from  all  their  associations  and  sympathies.  The 
shade  of  Archy tas  would  have  been  content  if,  for  the 
burial  of  his  body,  only  a  few  grains  of  sand  had 
been  sprinkled  over  it,  (injecto  ter  ptUvere,)  while  it 
must  have  remained  unburied,  had  all  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  rolled  over  it.  The  Fathers,  it  is  true,  early 
adopted  this  opinion  of  a  burial  by  immersion ;  but  if 
their  authority  be  adduced,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  trine 
immersion,  as  signifying  the  three  days  of  Christ's 
burial.  Besides,  what  conceivable  thing,  which  by 
any  remote  analogy — any  fiiint  or  fietneiful  resem- 
blance— any  ingenious  metaphor,  could  be  associated 
with  baptism,  did  not  the  Fathers  include  in  this 
great  sacrament  of  most  varied  and  inscrutable 
mystery  ? 

Again,  the  representation  of  a  burial  is  inconsistent 
with  the  symbol  of  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit, 
which  all  parties  acknowledge  to  be  represented  in 
baptism.  The  ritual  use  of  water  is  every  where  in 
Scripture  noticed  as  the  symbol  of  sanctification— the 
washing  away  of  sin.  All  the  ablutions  of  the 
Mosaic  law  spake  to  the  Jew  of  an  internal  sanctity, 
represented  by  the  external  cleansing.  Wash  you, 
make  you  clean,  was  the  language  of  their  prophets ; 
and  their  exposition  was.  Put  away  the  evil  of  your 
doings.  In  the  synagogues  of  the  ancient  church 
was  read  the  prophetic  description  of  the  purification 
of  the  coming  age ;  and  the  well-known  symbol  of 
water  was  employed^  *^  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water 
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upon  them,  and  they  shall  be  clean."  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  church  is  cleansed  by  the  washing  of 
water,  and  its  members  are  to  draw  nigh  to  God,  hav- 
ing their  bodies  washed  with  pure  water.  This,  I  may 
say,  is  the  natural  and  universal  language  in  which 
the  symbol  speaks  to  all  mankind.  Water,  among 
all  nations  who  have  used  it  in  their  religious  rites, 
(and  what  nation,  having  a  ritual,  has  not  used  it?) 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  proper  emblem  of 
purification.  What  else  was  the  meaning  of  the 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  ablutions  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,''  the  baptisms  of  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and 
other  barbaric  tribes,^  the  bathings  and  sprinklings 
of  the  Greeks  in  all  their  mysteries,  the  lustrations  of 
the  Romans,  whose  olive  branch,  as  the  instrument 
of  sprinkling,  corresponded  with  the  hyssop  of  the 
Hebrews?  Vile  pagan  oracles,  all  of  them!  some 
one  may  exclaim.  They  are  just  as  pagan  as  that 
awful  voice  heard  at  their  sanguinary  altars,  which 
declares  that  the  blood  of  the  victim  is  a  deprecation 
of  the  punishment  of  sin.  In  both  instances,  those 
oracles  utter  their  response  in  harmony  with  holy 
Scripture. 

But  I  need  not  pursue  these  remarks  any  further,  for 
our  Baptist  friends,  although  they  assert  that  baptism 
is  the  representation  of  a  burial,  also  acknowledge 
that  it  is  the  emblem  of  purification — of  the  washing 
away  of  sin.  We  maintain  that  the  two  emblems 
are  inconsistent,   and  cannot  be  associated  without 

•  Herodotus,  ii.  87.  *  WTitsius,  -fflgypt.  1.  ii.  c.  16. 
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confusion — cannot  be  blended  in  one  service  without 
destroying  each  other.  To  attempt  the  symbolising 
of  both  by  the  same  act,  is,  on  account  of  the  con- 
trariety between  them,  to  symbolise  neither.  If  at 
the  baptistery  I  am  told  the  water  represents  the 
grave  of  Christ,  and  also  the  purification  of  a 
Christian,  I  am  unable  in  one  sign  to  realise  both 
significations.  If  the  shadow  of  the  tomb  of  my 
Saviour,  or  that  of  the  bath  of  my  regeneration, 
fall  upon  the  water,  I  can  discern  the  outline; 
but  if  both  fall  upon  it  together,  the  lines  are  con- 
fused, and  the  image  of  neither  can  be  distinctly 
traced.  Or  if  we  attempt  to  unite  them^  we  have 
before  us  the  ludicrous  image  of  a  man  washing  in  a 
grave,  or  dying  in  a  bath.  I  would  not  depreciate 
the  powers  of  my  Baptist  friends,  least  of  all  at  this 
moment  would  I  ascribe  to  them  any  poverty  of 
imagination ;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  so  far  tran- 
scend us  in  this  particular  as  to  be  able  to  combine 
the  two  emblems  without  confusion,  and  to  make  the 
same  service,  with  sobriety  and  edification,  represent 
a  cleansing  and  a  burial.  The  laws  of  figurative 
language  are  the  laws  of  emblematical  representation. 
Because  Christ  is  in  Scripture  represented  as  a  vine, 
and  a  door,  who  would  plead  Scripture  in  justifi- 
cation of  saying  in  one  sentence,  Christ  is  a  grape- 
bearing  door,  or  denounce  the  rhetorician  as  a  pro- 
fane scoffer,  who  should  expose  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  figure  ?  Although  such  a  denunciation,  I  think, 
has  been  uttered  against  those  who  venture  to  smile 
at  the  washing  in  a  grave,  yet  with  the  utmost  re- 
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spect  for  the  religious  feelings  of  my  brethren,  which 
ought  to  impose  seriousness  upon  a  spectator,  I  must 
believe  that 

Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supem^ 

is  not  the  motto  of  the  escutcheon  certified  by  the 
heraldry  of  Scripture  for  the  front  of  the  living 
temple  of  Christ.** 

•  Our  Baptist  friends  have  recently  exhibited  something  like  a 
disposition  to  emulate  the  ancients  in  proposing  a  great  variety  of 
truths  as  set  forth  in  the  symbol  of  baptism.  Their  leader,  Dr. 
Carson,  has  cultivated  his  imagination  in  this  department  of  theology, 
until  it  has  become  as  prolific  as  that  of  Chrysostom  or  the  Gregories. 
I  doubt  whether  the  most  eloquent  and  fervent  preacher  on  the  virtues 
of  the  great  mystic  solemnity  ever  wrote  such  a  passage  as  the  follow- 
ing :  ''  To  be  bom  of  water  most  evidently  implies  that  water  is  the 
womb  out  of  which  the  person  who  is  bom  proceeds.  That  this  is 
the  reference  of  the  figure,  whatever  may  be  supposed  to  be  its 
meaning,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  by  any  reflecting  mind." 
(There  is  therefore  the  end  of  sprinkling  to  every  mind  capable  of  a 
moment's  reflection.)  Dr.  Carson  continues  :  ^^  Here  the  figure  must 
signify  the  washing  of  the  believer  in  the  blood  of  Christy  which  is 
figurativdy  represented  by  the  water  in  baptism."  (Baptism  not  Puri- 
fication, p.  61.)  And  yet  Dr.  Carson  most  zealously  contends,  that 
baptism  figuratively  represents  the  burial  of  the  believer  with  Christ. 
But  does  the  water  of  baptism  symbolise  all  these  things  at  once  ? 
Is  the  one  act  of  baptism  the  representation  of  so  many  different 
objects  as  the  birth  of  a  believer  issuing  from  the  water,  and  his 
washing  in  the  water,  and  his  burial  into  the  water,  and  withal  his 
bmial  before  his  birth,  as  I  suppose  he  is  put  into  the  water  before  he 
comes  out  of  it  ?  All  this  must  follow,  if  from  every  figurative 
allusion  to  baptism,  we  are  to  seek  the  evangelical  truth  which  it  is 
designed  to  represent.  We  admire  the  noble  candour  of  Dr.  Carson, 
although  it  be  accompanied  with  the  most  contemptuous  vitu- 
peration of  all  who  venture  to  differ  from  him.  His  criticism  on 
the  birth  of  water  ought  to  be  adopted  by  all  who  agree  with  him  in 
the  exposition  of  a  burial  with  Christ  in  baptism.     The  two  refer  to 
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But,  to  adduce  the  objection  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  the  burial  of  a  believer  with  Christ 
being  only  a  figurative  expression,  cannot  be  repre- 
sented in  baptism.  The  Christian  sacraments  are 
signs  of  evangelical  truth,  and  not  of  tropes  and 
metaphors — shadows  of  realities,  and  not  the  shadows 
of  a  shade.  There  is,  in  reality,  no  more  a  burial 
with  Christ,  than  there  is  a  crucifixion  with  him. 
Had  a  believer  been  actually  enclosed  in  the  tomb  of 
Christ,  would  it  have  been  to  him  of  the  slightest 
advantage  ?  If  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot  had  been 
interred  in  the  garden  of  Joseph,  instead  of  lying 
exposed  in  the  field  of  blood,  would  he,  like  the 
man  cast  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha,  have  felt  the 
vivifying  influence  of  contact  with  the  body  of  a 
prophet  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  not  the  burial  of  the 
believer,  but  the  truth  implied  in  the  figure,  is  repre- 
sented ;  the  inquiry  properly  arises,  what  resemblance 
does  that  implied  truth  bear  to  immersion  ?  How  is 
the  simple  truth  itself,  divested  of  the  embroidery  of 
figure,  symbolised  by  the  act  of  immersion  ?     Be  it 


the  same  principles.  How  Dr.  Carson  proves  that  the  water  of  bap- 
tism represents  the  blood  of  Christ,  I  must  show  in  his  own  words, 
lest  I  be  charged  with  misrepresentation  in  expoimding  matters  which 
I  do  not  understand.  He  says,  '^  In  Rev.  i.  5,  Christ  is  said  to  wash 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood.  Christ  washes  us  by  his  Spirit  in 
his  own  blood.  But  his  blood  is  the  cleansing  element  in  which  we 
are  washed.  This  shows  that  to  be  horn  of  water  is  to  he  washed  in 
the  hlood  of  Christ !  "  We  learn  one  thing  from  Dr.  Carson,  who  has 
written  a  book  on  the  elucidation  of  the  proprieties  of  figurative 
language,  that  if  we  admit  several  modes  of  performing  the  Christian 
rite,  our  Baptist  friends  contend  for  several  things  represented  bj  it. 
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that  by  the  figure  the  expiation  of  sin  is  intended,  or 
be  it  the  sanctification  of  the  sinner,  or  be  it  any  other 
spiritual  blessing,  (for  I  concede  any  latitude  here, 
provided  we  have  a  blessing  and  not  a  trope)  and  that 
spiritual  blessing  has  no  more  resemblance  to  immer- 
sion than  it  has  to  sprinkling.  On  the  analysis  of 
the  figure,  the  shadow  of  the  tomb  over  the  baptistery 
vanishes  like  the  mirage  on  the  water  when  the  object 
itself  comes  into  direct  view.  If  the  spiritual  bless- 
ing intended  bears  no  resemblance  to  immersion,  the 
attempt  to  represent  the  figure  which  clothes  it,  is 
to  degrade  the  ordinance  of  baptism  from  its  proper 
position  in  theology,  to  the  subordinate  office  of  being 
ancillary  to  the  imaginative  paintings  of  rhetoric. 
Baptism  is,  in  our  estimation,  not  a  sacrament  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  rhetoric,  but  a  symbol  of 
the  Divine  immortal  truth  which,  in  passing  before 
our  feeble  sight,  invests  itself  for  the  moment  with 
the  fading  figures  and  fugitive  colours  of  terrestrial 
imagery.  On  account  of  all  these  reasons  I  maintain 
that  in  baptism  there  is  no  representation  of  the 
burial  of  a  believer  with  Christ. 

To  find  a  reality  for  the  shadow,  some  Baptists 
declare  that  immersion  is  the  sign  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Christ  himself.  I  am  unwilling  to  ascribe 
this  representation  to  any  who  do  not  themselves 
assert  their  faith  in  it,  as  I  believe  some  of  our  Baptist 
brethren  would  disavow  this  opinion,  if  it  were 
ascribed  to  them,  or  if  their  attention  were  seriously 
directed  to  its  implications.  As,  however,  their  in- 
fluential   writers    do   deliberately   assert    that    they 
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represent  by  immeraion  the  burial  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  they  are,  I  suppose^  prepared  to  defend  this 
assertion  against  all  opponents.  But  if  the  immersion 
of  a  person  in  water  represent  the  burial  of  Ghrist» 
the  person  so  immersed  is  proposed  as  the  represent- 
ative or  emblem  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  Unless 
the  man  or  woman  inmiersed,  so  far  as  that  service' 
is  concerned,  represent  Christ,  there  can  be  no 
emblematic  representation  of  the  burial  of  Christ 
But  is  the  baptized  person  to  be  considered  as 
representing  Christ  to  the  spectators?  or  is  he 
to  consider  himself  in  the  service  as  an  emblem  of 
Christ?  If  he  be,  this  controversy  on  immersion 
assumes  an  awful  importance.  A  man  of  like  pas- 
sions with  ourselves,  being  put  into  the  water,  is 
proposed  as  a  representation  of  Christ  being  laid  in 
his  tomb !  I  will  recognise  no  man  in  that  character. 
I  will  not  so  profane  the  immaculate  person  of  the 
Saviour.  No  Christian,  without  doing  violence  to  his 
best  feelings,  can  look  upon  his  fallen  brother  as  per- 
forming a  mystic  representation  of  Christ  dying  for 
the  sins  of  men.  I  do  not  stay  to  inquire  how  it  can 
be  said  to  a  man,  who  in  the  service  is  an  emblem  of 
Christ,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  because,  instead  of 
reasoning  upon  this  supposition,  I  will  protest  for  the 
honour  of  Christ  against  any  one  who  pretends  to  act 
the  part  of  the  blessed  Redeemer  in  the  most  solemn 
engagement  of  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection. 
Elevate  a  crucifix  before  the  baptistery — carve  the 
figure  of  the  dead  Redeemer  in  wood  or  in  stone, 
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lather  than  propose  a  sinful  man  as  the  representa- 
tion of  Him  who  ^r  the  redemption  of  the  world  was 
dead,  and  buried,  and  is  risen  again.  I  restrict  this 
language  to  those  who  assert  that  baptism  is  the  re- 
presentation of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
because  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  our  Baptist  ^ 
friends  universally  hold  this  opinion.  Happy  shall  I 
be  if  any  of  our  brethren,  still  retaining  thdr  senti- 
ments, would  be  induced  to  desist  from  this  objection- 
able language;  but  let  them  speak  as  they  will,  we  must 
maintain  that  baptism  is  nothing  else  than  the  use  of 
water  (use  it  how  you  please)  as  the  sis^n  of  the 
sanctification  of  the  soul,  because  we  believe  that  to 
represent  it  in  any  other  view  leads  to  lamentable 
perversion  or  gross  caricature  of  evangelical  truth. 

We  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  sum- 
mary of  a  few  words,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  misapprehension.  We  have  maintained 
that  in  a  symbolical  service  ojily  the  symbol  is  im- 
posed upon  the  church,  and  the  mode  of  exhiUting 
it  is  of  no  importance ;  and  further,  that  in  the  bap- 
tismal service  only  the  use  of  water,  and  not  the 
immersion^  is  s3rmbolical  of  Christian  truth.  It  is 
however,  obvious,  that  whatever  may  be  the  import- 
ance of  these  principles  in  other  controversies,  they 
do'  not  come  into  operation  in  this  controversy, 
unless  our  Baptist  brethren  establish  their  averment 
by  sound  philology,  as  they  have  made  it  without 
hesitation  or  reserve,  that  (3airTltw^  properly,  invari^ 
ably,  and  exclusively,  means  to  dip,  in  all  Greek, — 
Classic,  Hellenistic,  and  Ecclesiastical. 

z2 
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As  the  whole  argument  does  not  depend  upon 
philology,  we  may  now,  I  hope,  with  more  calmness, 
and  less  asperity  than  is  sometimes  shown  in  handling 
the  words  baptize  and  baptism,  discuss  their  meaning 
and  use  as  they  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 

On  entering  this  interminable  controversy,  a  novice 
feels  some  difficulty  in  reconnoitring  the  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  combatants.  They  seem  to  misunderstand 
each  other.  One  might  suppose  that  some  principles 
of  interpretation  were  agreed  upon  on  both  sides; 
or  if  they  were  not,  that  the  parties  had  better  retire 
upon  truce  to  study  in  quiet  the  laws  of  philology. 
But  I  find  the  sprinklers  charging  the  immersionists 
with  attempting  to  bind  the  ethereal  movements  of 
language  with  iron  and  inflexible  laws  j  and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  immersionists  charging  the  sprinklers 
with  abusing  the  rational  liberty  of  language  until  it 
becomes  the  \Vildest  licentiousness.  That  a  living 
language  is  ever  varying,  both  parties  ought  surely  to 
admit;  that  no  variation  ought  to  be  assumed  or 
pleaded  without  evidence,  appears  as  incontrovertible 
a  proposition.  The  amount  of  evidence  which  ought 
to  suffice  in  each  instance  designates,  I  fear,  the 
boundary  of  everlasting  skirmish. 

That  the  verb  ftairrittD  should  have  preserved  one 
only  and  invariable  signification — which  can  be  exactly 
expressed  by  an  English  verb — from  the  ballad- 
singers  of  the  Homeric  poems  (if  so  early  it  existed) 
down  to  the  prosing  chroniclers  of  the  Byzantine 
history  (for  so  late  it  flourished) — in  poetry  and 
prose,  oratory  and  philosophy — would,  if  proved,  be, 
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r  imagine,  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenoq  ioali 
the  languages  of  our  many-tongued  race.  If  fiawriZu) 
be,  as  we  are  told,  to  dip,  and  nothing  else.  I  do  not 
believe  a  second  pair  of  verbs,  so  exactly  correspond- 
ing, so  nicely  balanced,  running  for  so  many  ages  in 
parallel  grooves,  is  to  be  found  in  the  wide  extent  of  *j 
the  two  languages.  Greek  and  English  verbs  do  not 
usually  file  off  in  double  columns  quite  so  evenly, 
and  keep  step  quite  so  regularly,  in  all  their  count- 
less evolutions.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  this  word 
was  not  exempt  from  the  accidents  of  time  and  ordi- 
nary fluctuations  of  speech,  we  cannot  imagine  by 
what  inflexible  destiny  it  can  have  preserved  its  one 
only  sense  unaffected  through  many  ages  of  cul- 
ture and  of  corruption — the  solitary  evergreen  in  the  ^ 
vast  forest  of  deciduous  vocables — deciduous  in  their 
signification,  as  Horace  beautifully  represents  them 
in  their  use,  shedding  their  foliage  yearly,  the  only 
exception  to  the  maxim, 

<<  Nedum  senuonum  stet  honos  et  gratia  vivax." 

In  English  our  great  lexicographer  has  endeavoured 
to  confine  in  its  channel  the  flowing  stream  of  speech, 
but  already  the  words  have  broken  through  the  em- 
bankments of  Johnson,  and  are  silently,  but  surely, 
subverting  his  massive  piles  of  learned  labour.  That 
the  fluctuations  of  language,  as  of  fashion,  are  be- 
yond the  control  of  sages,  may  be  seen  in  the  aspect 
of  two  words  which  we  perpetually  encounter  in  this 
controversy — to  dip  and  to  inmierse.  They  seem  to 
have  deflected  from  each  other  much  more  widely 
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than  they  had  done  in  the  days  of  Johnson,  as  will 
appear  on  comparing  the  more  modern  attempts  of 
Webster,  and  others,  at  English  lexicography.  We 
think,  therefore,  if  we  are  required  to  repose  with  un- 
limited confidence  upon  the  meaning  of  a  Greek  word 
in  the  New  Testament,  we  have  a  right  to  require 
some  confirmation  of  that  meaning  firom  the  New 
Testament  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  charged  by  our  Baptist 
firiends  with  making  unfair  use  of  the  vagaries  of 
language,  and  assuming  at  our  pleasures  changes  of 
signification  without  evidence;  so  that  we  leave  room 
for  evasion,  and  propose  no  certain'  exposition  of  our 
words.  There  may  be  some  reason  for  this  complaint, 
and  I  feel,  without  for  a  moment  intimating  that  my 
brethren  would  not  do  the  same,  bound  by  the  laws 
of  honourable  controversy  to  say  what  I  think  is  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  verb  ^awrilfa ;  and  if  I  suppose 
it  has  suffered  any  change*  of  signification  which 
affects  this  question,  to  state  in  what  that  change 
consists.  The  Baptists  have,  I  think,  good  right  and 
sound  reason  in  demanding  that  every  controvertist 
say  without  evasion  what  /3atrTcgft>  is,  and  what  it  is 
not^  lest  they  be  left  to  fight  with  a  shade ;  and  if 
their  opponent,  thus  exposed  in  open  field,  be  de- 
feated, in  exposing  his  true  colours,  they  ought  not 
to  exult  over  him,  but  to  acknowledge  that  he  fell 
fairly  and  honourably  fighting. 

I  feel  also  bound  to  admit  that  some  writers  on 
our  side  of  the  question  have  asserted  too  much, 
when  they  have  said  that  no  fair  inference  can  he 
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deduced  from  the  citations  of  the  clasdcs,  on  account 
of  the  discordant  idioms  and  fuhions  of  classical 
and  Jewish  Oreek.  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  Oreek 
Testament  is  to  be  translated,  if  its  words  are  not  to 
be  understood  in  their  classical  import — unless  there 
are  reasons  to  believe  that  a  new  signification  has 
been  adopted.  That  new  senses  efaoiind,  I  readily 
admit  When  a  Jew  speaks  Greek,  although  I  do 
not  expect  to  hear  the  mellifluous  language  of  Xeno- 
phon,  or  of  Plato,  yet,  unless  I  have  some  intimation 
of  barbarism,  I  must  look  to  Oreek  authorities  for  my 
interpretation.  Paul  might  have  been  thought  a  bar- 
barian on  Mars'  hill,  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods  to 
those  who  listened  to  a  strange  dialect,  but  all  who 
would  translate  him  must  first  resort  to  the  Greek 
lexicon,  and  afterwards  go  the  round  of  the  Hellen- 
istic idioms  and  the  oriental  barbarisms.  As  we  assert 
that  the  verb  in  question  is  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, varying  firom  its  classical  signification;  our  U 
Baptist  fiiends,  stoutly  denying  it,  require  from  us, 
very  reasonably,  I  think,  to  produce  the  evidence  of 
our  assertion.  Whether  I  &il  or  succeed,  I  would 
rather  fiedl  than  evade  so  reasonable  a  demand. 

I  fear,  however^  we  have  an  unsettled  account 
respecting  the  primary  and  classical  sense  of  the 
veord;  and  until  we  understand  each  other  upon 
this  point,  we  can  do  very  little  with  the  secondary 
signification. 

Our  first  inquiry,  therefore,  before  we  approach  the 
New  Testament,  must  be,  What  is  the  primary  and 
classical  meaning  of  the  verb  /3airnZ«tf  ? 
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By  the  primary  meaning,  I  do  not  mean,  the 
radical  signification,  but  the  meaning  which  we 
ought  first  to  assign  to  it,  (if  there  be  no  reason  to 
look  for  another,)  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from 
existing  documents.  The  sense  of  the  root,  I  mean  of 
the  common  root  of  the  two  forms  ^inrrta  and  /Sairrii^fti, 
we  are  not  competent  to  investigate.  We  know  not 
the  language  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  before  it 
assumed  its  present  inflections.  The  meaning  of  the 
old  hapy  (for  etymologists  tell  us  he  once  lived  in  good 
credit  with  tup^  and  grap,  and  lip,  and  blap,  and  all  their 
rustic  contemporaries  in  the  valleys  of  Greece,)  we 
cannot  ascertain,  as  the  hoarse  Pelasgian  has  so  long 
been  expelled  from  the  melodious  refinement  of  Greece. 
The  servant  of  rude  shepherds  and  warrior  tribes, 
whether  he  washed  their  sheep,  or  dyed  their  fleece/ 
or  tempered  their  metal,^  or  stained  their  spears  with 
blood,""  or  smeared  their  faces  with  wine  lees  at  the 
goat  feast,*'  we  can  conjecture  only  firom  the  un- 
certain traditions  of  his  polished  descendants.  We 
know  not  anything  with  certainty  respecting  the 
meaning  of  the  primitive ;  and  even  if  we  did,  it  would 
render  us  very  little  assistance  in  determining  the 
precise  signification  of  its  derivativeA. 

The  first  inquiry  is,  do  the  two  verbs  /3airr«i>  and 
^awTilio  perfectly  coincide?  Previously  to  examina- 
tion, reasoning  upon  the  analogies  of  language,  we 
should  conclude  that,  intimately  related,  they  would 

•  Aristophanes  Plut.  530.  *  Sophocles  Ajax,  661. 

'  ^schylus  Choephorw,  1008.         '  Aristophanes  Equites,  523. 
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bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other;  but 
that,  co-existing  in  the  language  for  many  ages,  each 
would  be  affected  by  the  mutations  of  time,  and 
eventually  assume  its  own  distinct  and  proper  cha- 
racter. Such  kindred  words  are  like  twin  children, 
usually  resembling  each  other  most  closely  in  their 
early  years.  To  supply  the  wants  of  man,  whose 
voluble  tongue  is  ever  admirably  ministering  to  the 
new  suggestions  of  his  mind,  cognate  terms  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  specific  parts  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  thought.  We  have,  therefore,  without  inquiry, 
no  right  to  assume  that  the  words  are  identical  in 
their  meaning. 

As  /3airriZa»  is  formed  from  /Sairroi,  some  grammarians 
have  made  it  a  frequentative,  to  baptize  often ;  others 
a  causative,  to  make  some  one  baptize;  others  a 
diminutive,  to  baptize  a  little ;  others  an  intensitive, 
to  baptize  .very  much.  For  any  of  these  senses,  I  c, 
have  never  seen  satis£sLCtory  evidence  adduced.  The 
following  particulars  I  just  observe  in  passing;  but  I 
must  leave  the  illustration,  so  far  as  it  has  any  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject,  to  an  appendix.  In  their  usage, 
/3airri2^a»  occurs  very  seldom  in  the  earlier  writers,—. more 
frequently  in  the  later, — with  whom  it  seems  sometimes 
to  occupy  the  place  of  the  /Sairrw  of  the  older  books. 
,  In  the  general  sense,  /Sairroi  seems  more  nearly  to 
resemble  our  word  to  dip,  or  put  into  a  liquid ;  /Soim'Z^w 
to  make  to  be  in  the  liquid  in  any  way.  We  dip  our 
hands  (/SaVroi) ;  but  sink  a  ship  (fianTita}).  Although 
the  later  writers  occasionally  use  (iawritd}  in  the 
former  sense,  as  in  the  instance  cited  by  Gale  from 
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Plutarch^  yet^  I  thinks  the  distinction  is  generally 
observed.  BaVrcn  has  peculiar  secondary  senses,  as 
to  dye,  to  colour,  to  stain  as  with  bloody  to  smear,  to 
temper  metals,  to  glaze  pottery;  Pavrilw  is  exclu- 
sively used  in  the  New  Testament,  in  reference  to  the 
religious  baptisms  of  both  Jews  and  Christians; 
although  a  pagan,  when  speaking  of  this  religious 
rite,  uses  the  verb  jSaVrcu.*  Indeed,  the  verb  never 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  connexion 
with  a  religious  rite,  or  else  in  a  figurative  sense. 

The  Baptist  writers  maintain,  (or  have  hitherto 
maintained,  for  since  this  lecture  was  delivered,  I 
have  learned  that  their  opinion  on  this  subject  is 
changed,)  that  the  two  words  have  invariably  and 
precisely  the  same  meaning,  to  dip,  and  nothing 
else;  so  that  Gale,  Booth,  Maclean,  and  all  whom  I 
have  consulted,  reason  with  perfect  confidence,  from 
one  word  to  the  other.  Some  curious  instances  of 
the  difficulties  of  their  theory  have  been  adduced  in 
this  controversy  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  yet 
they  have  steadily  maintained  it.  Thus,  when  the 
author  of  the  pseudo-Homeric  mock-heroic  poem  of 
the  Frogs  and  the  Mice,  says  of  Crambophagus,  one 
of  his  brave  little  cold-blooded  champions  of  the 
water,  mortally  wounded  by  his  whiskered  foe, — he 
fell,  and  breathed  no  more,  and  the  lake  was  bap- 
tized with  his  blood  : 

^^  Gasping  he  rolls,  a  purple  stream  of  blood 
Distains  the  surface  of  the  silvery  flood." 

'  Arrian  Epist.  lib.  zi.  c.  9. 
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Dr.  Oale  did  his  best,  with  learning  and  logic,  to 
prove  that  the  meaning  is,  the  lake  was,  as  it  were, 
dipped  in  frog's  blood,  and  his  party  greatly  applauded 
his  skOl.  I  am,  however,  happy  to  learn  that,  althoagh 
all  the  objections  of  the  Psedobaptists  founded  upon 
this  passage  produced  no  impression,  our  Baptist 
friends,  following  a  new  leader,  generally  declare, 
that  good  old  Dr.  Gale,  with  all  his  Greek,  (and  he 
had  no  small  quantity  of  that  article^  had  no  true 
taste  for  figures,  or  he  could  not  have  swallowed 
the  lake  dipped  in  frog's  blood.  The  fact,  however, 
is  chiefly  important  as  limiting  the  ground  of  con- 
troversy ;  and  enabling  us  to  disencumber  ourselves 
of  an  intruder  which  has  no  right  to  be  heard  in  this 
discussion,  unless  he  can  explain  the  meaning  of  his 
cognate.  Although  I  think  I  have  observed  a  dis- 
position on  both  sides  to  introduce  /SaVrcu  silently  and 
surreptitiously,  as  if  it  were  the  true  fiawriZu)  in  an 
antiquated  dress,  I  do  not  propose,  in  this  lecture, 
to  make  any  further  reference  to  it,  as  it  is  not  the  ^ 
legitimate  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

Leaving  j3air  and  Pawraty  let  us  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  primary  and  proper  meaning  of  (iawrlZaty  as  it  is 
found  in  the  classical  writers. 

We  believe  that  fiairtitiM}  is  to  make  one  thing  to  be 
in  another  by  dipping,  by  immersing,  by  burying, 
by  covering,  by  superfusion,  or  by  whatever  mode 
effected,  provided  it  be  in  itnmediate  contact.  A  body 
placed  in  a  tomb,  a  man  shut  in  a  house,  is  not  strictly 
baptized,  but  a  body  put  in  the  sihrounding  earth 
of  a  grave,  or  a  man  covered  with  the  ruins  of  a  houses 
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is  baptized.  As  the  action  of  the  verb  refers,  "in 
almost  all  instances,  to  liquids,  although  not  of 
necessity,  for  it  may  apply  to  solids  of  a  soft  and 
permeable  nature;  it  may  simplify  the  matter  to 
say,  that  Baptists  explain  the  word  as  uniformly 
meaning  to  put  the  thing  baptized  into  the  liquid : 
we  contend  that  it  means  to  make  the  thing  baptized 
be  in  the  liquid,  however  it  be  done.  To  put  a  thing 
into  water  is,  as  they  say,  to  baptize  it ;  this,  as  we 
say,  is  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth  ;  for  to  put 
the  water  over  the  thing  is  also  to  baptize  it.  With 
them  nothing  is  baptized  unless  it  be  dipped  into  the 
liquid;  with  us  every  thing  is  baptized  which  is 
covered  with  the  liquid.  With  them,  to  baptize  desig- 
nates the  mode  in  which  the  object  is  accomplished: 
with  us  it  designates  no  mode  at  all,  but  only  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object.  With  them,  to  bap- 
tize is  to  dip,  and  nothing  else;  with  us  it  is  not 
to  dip,  nor  yet  to  overwhelm,  nor  yet  to  pour, 
but  it  has  a  more  general  signification,  which  has 
no  reference  to  mode;  and  it  may  be  effected  by 
dipping,  or  by  overwhelming,  or  by  pouring,  or 
by  any  other  mode  in  which  the  baptized  thing 
becomes  in  the  baptizing  substance.  The  earth 
was  as  truly  baptized  by  the  flood,  as  a  stone  is 
baptized  when  thrown  into  water;  with  this  differ- 
ence, the  earth  was  baptized  by  water,  the  stone  is 
baptized  into  water.  Some  of  the  modern  German 
lexicographers,  I  refer  to  those  who  have  devoted 
their  days  and  nights  to  making  lexicons  of  particular 
authors,  and  nicely  defining  the  distinctions  of  words^ 
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^ould  say  a  great  deal  more  so ;  for  I  find,  so  far  as 
I  have  opportunity  to  consult  them,  they  ascribe 
dipping  to  (iawTitwy  only  as  it  occurs  in  the  later 
Greek  authors,  when  it  intruded  itself  very  much 
into  the  place  of  /3oirTw.  Ast,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  them  all,  in  his  Platonic  lexicon,  distin- 
guishes PaTTTiZup  from  (iairvw  by  rendering  the  former 
ohruo^  opprimo,  to  cover  over,  to  oppress,  and  nothing 
else,  (his  instances  have  been  cited  in  this  contro- 
versy,) and  the  latter,  immergo,  tingo^  to  immerse,  to 
dye.  According  to  his  last  and  best  lexicographer, 
Plato  knew  nothing  of  immersion  in  baptism.  Be  it 
observed,  this  is  not  my  theory.  I  am  prepared  to 
assert,  not  that  j3airrc2^(i>  is  distinguished  from  (iawTio 
by  signifying  a  different  mode  of  effecting  its  purpose, 
but  that  the  distinction  is  in  its  being  used  in  a  more 
unrestricted  sense  without  reference  to  the  mode.  If 
Baptists  produce  instances  in  which  (iairTitio  implies 
dipping,  in  an  author  referred  to,  in  Plato  for  instance, 
their  controversy  is  so  far  not  with  me,  but  with 
better  scholars  who,  at  least  in  reference  to  particular 
authors,  distinguish  the  two  verbs  as  I  have  stated. 
I  have  no  right  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  lexico- 
grapher beyond  his  specific  author,  but  I  have  a  right 
to  conclude,  that  he  would  not  attribute  to  his  author 
an  improper  use  of  the  word.  Ast,  for  instance, 
would  make  Plato  write',  not  as  a  barbarian,  but  as 
an  Athenian.  While,  therefore,  I  do  not  shield 
myself  with  the  authority  of  Germany,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  my  surprise,  that  our  Baptist 
friends  should   so   generally  assert,  that  all   Greek 
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scholars  agree  with  them  in  opinion/  Few  Greek 
scholars,  I  imagine,  will  agree  with  them  that  /3««tm 
and  (iawTilw  designate  the  same  mode  of  doing  the 
same  thing :  when  a  boy  is  said  to  be  baptized  with 
questions,  few  Greek  scholars  would  say  that  fiawrm 
might  have  been  used  in  the  same  connexion. 

At  this  point  in  the  crisis  of  this  controversy,  I 
have  to  answer  an  inquiry  which  is  sometimes  pro- 
posed to  those  who  assert  that  to  baptize  is  to  cover 
with  water,  as  well  as  to  put  into  it,  What  do  you 
gain  if  you  prove  your  assertion?  for  your  sprinkling 
is  not  covering  with  water.  I  care  not  what  we 
gain,  or  what  we  lose,  so  that  we  find  the  truth*  So 
long  as  we  are  perpetually  cross-questioning  one 
another,  or  asking  ourselves  what  each  will  gain  or 
lose  in  the  several  steps  of  an  argument,  we  shall  not 
be  likely  to  reach  the  truth  in  safety.  What  do  we 
gain  ?  If  we  prove  our  point,  we  gain  the  truth,  and 
is  that  of  no  importance  in  the  controversy  ?  I  unsh 
to  gain  no  more,  let  the  truth  be  what  it  will ;  but  if 
our  friends  will  concede  this  point,  they  Mill  soon  see 
what  we  shall  gain,  and  what  position  both  parties 
will   henceforth  occupy.     If  they  will  not  concede 

'  I  must  except  Dr.  Carson,  who,  as  I  find  since  this  was  mitim^ 
candidly  acknowledges  that,  as  to  secondary  sense,  the  lezicogiiq)hen 
and  commentators  are  all  against  him. 

If  the  lexicons  to  specific  authors  are  made  upon  the  principle 
that  the  authors  use  their  words  in  peculiar  senses,  so  that  any  word 
which  will  read  easily  in  a  translation,  whether  authorised  l^  other 
writers  or  not,  is  the  proper  meaning,  then  they  are  made  upon  i 
most  vicious  and  delusive  principle.  I  do  not  believe  that  lexicons  (o 
particular  authors  are  got  up  in  so  senseless  a  manner. 
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it,  we  mufit  trouble  them  with  the  evidence  of  our 
assertion. 

That  to  baptize  is  to  make  a  thing  be  in  water,  (intro- 
ducing the  term  water  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
although  things  may  be  baptized  with  oil,  or  earth,  or 
any  fluid  or  friable  substance,)  to  cover  with  water, 
as  well  as  to  put  into  it,  I  am  confined  by  the  limits 
of  a  lecture  to  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  evidence. 
I  therefore  cite  three  passages,  each  of  which  is  a 
representative  of  a  class  which  might  be  adduced. 
I  select  one  in  which  the  connexion  defines 
the  sense  of  the  word;  a  second,  in  which  the 
action  of  the  verb  is  accomplished  by  overflowing  or 
coming  upon;  a  third,  in  which  the  verb  simply 
represents  the  state  of  being  enclosed,  without  any 
reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  enclosing  or 
covering  was  eflfected.  As  these  instances  are  quite  > 
independent  of  each  other,  if  any  one  is  conclusive,  ) 
our  case  is  proved.  That  all  are  conclusive,  I  consci-  jj 
entiously  believe;  and  will,  therefore,  adduce  them  as 
our  witnesses  good  and  true,  unless,  of  which  I  have 
no  fear,  they  break  down  in  cross-examination. 

The  first  passage  I  cite,  as  defining  the  sense  of 
the  word,  is  the  verse  of  the  Sibyl  respecting  the 
city  of  Athens,  as  it  is  given  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life 
of  Theseus« 

'Acricir  fianriCg,  bvvtu  b«  rot  ol  Bifus  ivTi» 

In  this  line,  the  contrast  between  ^airr iCtiv  and  ivvai 
supplies  the  definition  for  which  we  are  in  search.  The 
true  version  of  the  words,  we  contend,  is,  As  a  bladder 
thou  mayest  be  baptized,  but  thou  canst  not  dip. 
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Loosely,  the  line  has  been  translated.  The  bladder 
may  be  dipped,  but  never  drowned ;  but  nobody  will 
seriously  contend  that  Svifai  is  to  be  drowned.  Our 
Baptist  friends,  I  believe,  translate  the  verse,  *^  Thou 
mayest  be  dipped,  but  thou  canst  not  sink/*  If  they 
do,  (and  how  else  they  can  translate  it  consistently 
with  their  philology,  I  know  not,)  they  grievously 
abuse  the  promise  of  the  ancient  Sibyl,  as  the  follow- 
ing considerations  will  make  manifest. 

Avvut  is  no  more  to  sink  than  fiairritta,  if  by 
sinking  is  meant  going  deeper  into  the  water  than 
just  below  the  surface.  The  action  of  the  verb 
Sifvio  is  fully  and  perfectly  accomplished  as  soon  as 
the  bladder  is  an  inch  or  a  line  below  the  surfisu^ 
of  the  water.  There  is,  indeed,  no  necessity  of 
going  downward  at  all  to  act  the  part  of  Siirac  in 
his  full  costume  and  perfect  propriety.  Had  the 
bladder  entered  a  perpendicular  wave  and  risen  at 
the  same  moment,  provided  it  did  not  emerge,  it 
would  have  played  the  part  of  Swai  to  perfection. 
BawTitofAaif  often  used  in  describing  ships  as  found- 
ering, implies  sinking  quite  as  much  as  Stfvw.  Aumh, 
Svcii,  and  Sv/iic,  in  some  forms  and  tenses  neuter,  in  some 
transitive,  is  simply  to  enter.  With  prepositions, 
it  may  be  made  to  sink,  or  to  rise ;  but  the  simple 
verb  is  to  go  in,  and,  as  every  school-boy  knows 
in  his  lessons  in  Homer,  to  go  into  clothes,  or  to 
go  into  arms.  It  is  used,  like  /3aTra»,  for  the  action 
of  a  sword  entering  the  body, — the  visceribus  Jemm 
mergere  of  the  Latins.  In  reference  to  the  sun 
it  simply    marks   its   setting,  its   passing   the  edge 
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of  the  horizon.  The  Siaic  of  the  stars  is  at  the 
moment  of  their  setting,  as  the  aSvrov  is  the  inac- 
cessible part  of  a  temple.  Applied  to  passion,  ivSwu, 
it  enters  the  heart.  The  illustrations  are  innu- 
merable; indeed  the  neuter  verb  corresponds,  with 
little  variation,  with  the  Baptist  explanation  of  jSairrc- 
Z^aOai.  Delightful  it  is  to  our  friends  to  trace  the 
analogy  between  baptism  and  burial,  and  the  dead 
are  said  Swai  yvv,  or  Swai  Kara  yriq.  Moreover, 
there  is  another  form  of  this  verb  which  they  ought 
especially  to  respect — Siirrw,  their  own  dip,  in  sound 
as  well  as  sense,  applied  to  animals  dipping  their 
heads,  but  not  sinking,  who  are  said  nq  oXfivpov  iSuip 

But  if  the  bladder  cannot  dip,  how  can  it  be 
baptized?  Its  floating  image  among  the  waves  sup- 
plies the  solution.  Does  the  bladder  enter  the  wave, 
or  does  the  wave  break  upon  the  bladder?  It  floats 
upon  the  surface  and  cannot  dip,  but  the  curling 
wave  may  Ml  upon  it,  and  so  for  a  moment  it  is 
covered.  The  oracle  is  interpreted.  As  a  bladder, 
the  wave  may  pass  over  thee,  but  thou  canst  not 
sink  beneath  the  surface.  Thou  mayst  be  baptized, 
but  thou  canst  not  dip. 

The  word,  then,  is  defined  by  its  contrast  with 
another  which  in  many  respects  resembles  it ;  and  a 
more  satisfactory  definition  could  not  be  obtained. 
Let  me  not  here  be  misunderstood :  I  say  not  that  the 
bladder  might  be  dipped  without  being  baptized,  but 

*  ApoU.  Rhod.  Argon,  lib.  i. 

2a 
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that  it  might  be  baptized  without  being  dipped. 
To  be  baptized  it  is  quite  enough  that  it  be  in  the 
water,  whether  by  immersion  or  superfusion. 

We  have  before  our  eyes  a  distinction  between 
to  baptize  and  to  dip,  unless  the  Baptists  should  say 
that  Swai  €cc  vSiop  is  not  to  dip  into  water  in  the 
neuter  sense;  and  when  they  do,  it  will  be  quite 
time  enough  to  charge  gallantly  upon  such  a 
phantom. 

If  this  opinion  needed  any  further  confirmation, 
the  connexion  of  the  Sibylline  verse  with  the  history 
in  Plutarch  would  readily  supply  it.  The  bladder 
originally  and  properly  belonged  to  Theseus.  That 
perfidious  lover  of  Ariadne  was,  like  many  licentious 
men  of  old,  very  piously  addicted  to  the  use  of 
oracles,  and  he  received  at  Delphi,  a  response  which 
assured  him  that  as  a  bladder  he  should  sail  across 
the  sea  in  its  swell — 

***A«ric6f  yap  ^v  oidfum  noinrotropiwrjf,^* 

His  bark  was  to  pass  over  the  sea,  in  the  swell.  The 
waves  might  break  over  it,  but  it  could  not  be 
dipped.  This  oracle,  in  which  the  bladder  was  the 
figure  of  the  ship  of  Theseus,  we  are  told,  the  Sibyl 
afterwards  applied  to  the  city :  of  the  ship,  therefore, 
as  well  as  of  the  bladder,  it  must  be  said.  Thou 
mayst  be  baptized,  but  thou  canst  not  dip.  The 
city  may  be  overwhelmed  with  the  passing  wave 
of  calamity,  but  it  cannot  be  immersed  in  its  flood; 
as  the  ship  of  Theseus  might  have  been  overwhelmed 
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with  the  billow^  but  it  could  not  be  immersed  in 
the  sea. 

Many  heavy  waves  rolled  over  Athens.  She 
was  often  baptized,  but  at  last  she  was  immersed 
— her  Sibyl  &iled  her.  In  the  midst  of  the  ravages 
and  devastations  of  Sylla,  her  citizens,  we  are  told 
by  Pausanias,  received  at  the  shrine  of  Delphi  their 
ambiguous  response.  Something  was  said  about 
the  story  of  the  bladder,*  but  before  it  was  pierced 
by  the  sword  of  Sylla  it  had  floated  long  enough 
to  assist  us  in  defining  baptism,  often  overwhelmed, 
but  never  losing  its  buoyancy — often  baptized  by 
supervision,  but  never  by  immersion. 

This  oracle  of  the  Sibyl  will  explain  a  passage 
of  Pindar,  which  in  this  controversy,  is  often  cited 
against  us.  In  allusion  to  the  floating  cork  of 
the  fisherman's  net,  the  poet  says,  ''  Not  to  be 
baptized  I  am  as  a  cork  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea."^  The  meaning,  as  explained  by  the  Sibylline 
verse,  is  &r  more  poetic  and  beautiful  than  that 
which  our  Baptist  friends  assign  to  the  passage. 
The  cork  is  never  covered  by  the  wave,  but  always 
rises  on  its  sur&ce.  It  not  only  does  not  dip  (o5 
Svveij)  as  the  scholiast  says,  but  is  not  even  over- 
whelmed. If  it  be  asked.  How  shall  the  bladder  be 
baptized  and  the  cork  be  unbaptizable  ?  we  answer, 
that  the  bladder  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
storms,  but  as  men  do  not  fish  in  great  storms,  the 

•  Th  is  tAv  daK6v  f^oinxi. 
*  *Aj8cwmoTcJff  «/**,  <f}€\\6s  Ar, 

'Ynip  ipKos  Skfias. — Pyth.  ii.  140. 

2  A  2 
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cork  is  never  covered  by  the  waves/  So  we  may 
explain  a  class  of  passages  which  speak  of  baptism 
by  waves  as  that  of  Libanius,  cited  by  Mr.  Ewing,  *^  I 
am  one  of  those  overwhelmed  by  that  great  wave."* 

Let  us  now  select  an  instance  in  which  the  action 
of  the  verb  ^avriOa  is  accomplished  by  bringing  the 
water  upon  the  thing  baptized,  and  not  by  putting 
it  into  the  water.  One  good,  clear,  unequivocal, 
instance  will  be  quite  sufficient;  for  if  the  verb  mean 
to  put  a  thing  into  the  water,  it  cannot  mean  to  put 
the  water  upon  the  thing,  although  it  may  include 
both  significations  in  its  generic  meaning.  That 
instance  we  find  in  Aristotle — *'They  say  respecting 
the  Phcenicians,  who  inhabit  the  parts  called  Gadeira, 
that  they  sailing  without  the  pillars  of  Hercules  for 
four  days  with  an  easterly  wind,  came  to  some 
desert  places,  abounding  with  rushes  and  sea^weeds, 
which  on  the  ebb  are  not  baptized,  but  in  the  flood 
are  deluged."^    To  the  Greeks  of  the  Mediterranean 


•  alone,  and  at  aitxanoed, 
Counting  the  houn,  the  fisher  in  his  skiff 
Lay  with  his  circular  and  dotted  line 
On  the  bright  waters.— JKoyerf*  /to/y . 

The  unbaptizable  cork  of  Pindar  may  be  illustrated  bj  the  verb 
^XXmiy,  noticed  by  Hesjchins,  to  float  as  a  cork,  which  rises  upoD 
the  wave  without  being  covered;  and  still  better  by  the  Fhellopedet, 
cork-footed  people,  of  Lucian,  (Yer.  Hist.  lib.  ii.)  who,  walking  od 
the  sea,  were  not  baptized,  (not  overwhelmed,  as  appears  by  the  cod* 
trast,)  but  keeping  over  or  above  the  waves,  ov  pawnCofUwovt  i)OC 
vw€p€X^yra€  ray  KVfiariiy, 

^  Avr^  €ifu  ra>v  fiifiawrurfuvap  vnb  roC  ficydXov  Kvitxxrot  tKtipov. 

Epis.  25. 
'   **  Atycvai  ir€p\  ^oivucw  tov£  KarotKovpras  rii  Fiidripa  maXovfuvOf  !{• 
irXtoffTas  'H/xueXc(a»y  (m;Xov,  oTrrfXinTjf  aptfi^  rfptpas  rtrrapat,  wapayufta^M 
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the  ebb  and  flood  of  the  great  Atlantic  tide  must 
have  been  a  marvellous  phenomenon.  When  Aris- 
totle says  that  the  land  at  low  water  was  not 
baptized,  what  else  could  he  mean  than  that  it 
was  not  covered  with  the  water?  In  this  baptism 
the  water  must  have  gone  upon  the  rushes  and 
sea-weeds,  for  he  never  could  have  dreamed  of 
their  going  into  the  water.  A  more  perfect  and 
unexceptionable  example  cannot  be  desired.  It 
does  not  depend  upon  the  variable  customs  of  that 
age,  or  upon  historical  events,  of  which  inaccurate 
accounts  may  have  reached  us.  If  we  know  the 
customs  of  the  ocean,  the  immutable  laws  of  the  tidal 
wave,  we  are  as  competent  to  judge  of  the  meaning 
of  ^awTiZto  in  this  instance  as  were  the  Athenians 
themselves.  Aristotle,  the  fiuthful  teacher  of  nature^ 
had  to  relate  an  extraordinary  fact ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  he  would  have  been  scrupulously  exact  in  the 
selection  of  his  words,  in  order  to  make  the  description 
as  truthful  as  possible. 

To  dispel  any  doubt,  if  a  doubt  could  exist,  we 
have  another  word  not  in  contrast,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding instance,  but  in  conformity  with  baptize, 
intended  to  express  the  same  action  in  a  varied 
phrase.  At  the  ebb  the  shore  is  not  baptized,  but  at 
the  flood  it  is  overwhelmed,  or  covered  over  with 
water  (KaraK\vZt<r9ai).  About  the  meaning  of  this 
word  there  can  be  no  controversy.     Nobody  ever 

€is  Tunu  it^nrovff  iprffxovs,  6pvov  Kai  (pvKovs  trkriptis'  our,  orav  /*cv  ^fivwris 
fff  fifj  fiawTi^ttrBM'  ^rav  dc  trXrffi^vpa  /canueXv^ro-^ai/^ — De  Mirabil. 
Auscult. 
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imagined  it  meant  to  dip.  But  how  it  spoils  the 
figure  which  Dr.  Gale  suggests — ^the  shore  at  the  ebb 
is  not  dipped,  but  at  the  flood  it  is  covered ! 

On  coming  to  this  passage.  Dr.  Gale,  as  if  affected 
with  an  unpleasant  consciousness,  was  disposed  to 
parley  about  conceding  the  point  for  which  we  con- 
tend. He  says,  ^'  The  word  fiawriC^y  perhaps,  does 
not  so  necessarily  express  the  action  of  putting  under 
water,  as  in  general  a  thing  being  in  that  condition," 
(if  he  had  said  coming  into  that  condition,  he  would 
have  exactly  expressed  our  meanings)  ^'  no  matter  how 
it  comes  so,  whether  it  is  put  into  the  water,  or  the 
water  is  put  over  it ;  though,  indeed,  to  put  it  into 
the,  water  is  the  most  natural  way,  and  the  most 
common,  and  is  therefore  usually  and  pretty  con- 
stantly, but  it  may  be  not  necessarily  implied." 
Very  excellent  indeed  is  this  remark  of  Dr.  Gale. 
The  mode  in  which  the  thing  is  most  commonly 
done,  is  most  commonly  intended  in  speaking  of  it; 
and  hence  the  secret  of  a  majority  of  instances  of 
baptizing  into  water,  as  compared  with  those  of  bap- 
tizing with  water.  Dr.  Gale  adds,  "  However  that 
be,  the  place  makes  nothing  at  all  for  our  adversaries, 
and  therefore  as  they'll  not  insist  on  it,"  (Won't  we, 
Dr.  Gale,  insist  upon  it?)  "  I  will  dismiss  it  when  I 
have  desired  you,  if  you  believe  there  is  any  difficult 
remaining,  to  consider  it  impartially,  and  to  examine 
it  by  the  rules  I  laid  down  for  understanding  meta- 
phorical, elliptical,  &c.,  forms  of  speech."  •    But  why 

«  Reflections  on  Wall,  p.  117. 
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consider  rules  for  the  understanding  of  metaphorical, 
elliptical,  and  all  the  interminable  et  cetera  forms  of 
speech  ?  Where  is  the  difficulty  to  be  solved  ?  Aris- 
totle was  the  last  man,  and  especially  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  tides;  and  more  especially  in  this  cold, 
narrative  sort  of  style,  to  glare  and  gloss  with  a  great 
outlandish  trope  about  not  puttijig  the  shore  into  the 
sea,  with  all  its  rushes  and  fucus,  a  worthy  compa- 
nion to  that  other  trope  of  the  Baptists,  about  dipping 
the  lake  in  the  blood  of  the  wounded  frog.  As 
to  the  comfortable  sort  of  proceeding  in  dismissing 
the  passage,  because  we  will  not  insist  upon  it,  if 
we  allow  our  pieces,  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
good  play,  to  be  surreptitiously  taken  off  the  board, 
under  the  pretext  that  we  do  not  care  for  them, 
the  Baptists  may  very  easily,  but  very  ingloriously, 
cry  Check-mate  most  lustily.  If  the  concession  in 
this  paragraph  had  been  made  more  candidly  and 
less  covertly,  without  the  ill  grace  of  the  allusion 
to  rules  of  metaphor,  I  should  not  have  looked 
further  for  an  instance  of  candour  and  superiority  to 
the  tactics  of  a  partizan,  which  it  is  refreshing  to 
quote.  Dr.  Cox,  in  his  excellent  work  on  baptism, 
says,  "  A  person  may  indeed  be  immersed  by  paurinp, 
but  immersion  is  the  being  plunged  into  water,  or 
overwhelmed  by  it  Were  the  water  to  ascend  from 
the  earth,  it  would  still  be  baptism,  were  the  person 
wholly  covered  by  it."  I  see  not  what  philological 
question  there  is  between  Dr.  Cox  and  myself,  as 
practically  we  both  make  a  part  do  for  the  whole,  he 
baptizing  only  the  head  (for  the  body  is  baptized 
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without  his  aid)  and  I  only  a  part  of  the  skin  of  the 
face,  and  we  both  call  the  act  baptizing  the  person. 
If  the  dispute  be  brought  to  this  point.  Christians 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  spend  a  moment  of  their 
precious  time  and  expiring  energy  over  sach  a 
wretched  altercation.  Grant  that  affusion  is  baptism, 
(as  Dr.  Cox  does,  if  x>nly  there  be  enough  of  it)  and 
the  question  becomes  one  of  degree,  which  may  be 
speedily  settied.  It  assumes  the  form.  How  much  of 
a  man  needs  to  be  baptized  ?  Is  it  not  his  feet  only, 
but  also  his  hands  and  his  head?  To  prove  that 
superfusion  may  be  baptism,  I  cite  Aristotie,  with  Dr. 
I  Gale,  assenting  reluctantiy,  and  Dr.  Cox  cheerfully. 
As  to  the  question  of  degree,  the  only  true  orthodox 
dipper,  the  only  Baptist  who  baptizes  the  whole  man, 
I  have  ever  seen,  was  among  the  shades  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  history, — an  anathematised  heretic  low- 
ering his  disciples  into  the  water  head  downwards,  by 
the  convenient  machinery  of  a  stage  and  ropes. 

To  this  class  of  instances  belong  the  figurative 
expressions,  baptized  with  taxes;  baptized  with  cares; 
baptized  with  debts ;  baptized  with  calamity ;  not  into 
taxes,  cares,  debts,  or  calamity ;  and  many  similar 
phrases.  An  admirable  illustration  has  been  cited  by 
Mr.  Ewing,  from  Libanius :  "  He  who  with  difficulty 
bears  the  burden  he  has,  would  be  baptized  by  a  small 
addition"* — would  be  overwhelmed  by  it  I  have  seen 
/3airrf2^o;iaf,  in  these  phrases  rendered,  to  sink;  but 


Ep.  810. 
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the  Terb  is  not  to  sink,  according  to  any  translation. 
If  it  were,  what  becomes  of  the  distinction  between 
^awriCofun  and  ivvfOy  as  maintained  by  the  Baptists  ? 
and,  further,  into  what  does  the  person  sink  under 
the  small  addition  ?  To  sink  to  the  earth  is  not  to  be 
baptized,  unless  the  poor  man  sink  into  it,  and  so  be 
immersed.  But  will  any  living  man  maintain,  that 
such  an  immersion  is  intended  when  a  man  is  bap- 
tized by  a  small  addition  to  his  burden  ? 

We  now  want  an  instance  of  the  thing  baptized  be- 
coming enclosed  in  something  else,  without  reference 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  became  so  enclosed — the 
simple  baptism  in,  without  the  into  or  the  with — the 
immersion  or  the  superfusion.  To  define  this  abstract 
sense  of  the  word,  may  be  attended  with  some  diffi- 
culty, as  it  is  always  easier  to  say  with  precision 
what  a  writer  expresses,  than  to  say  what  he  does  not  } 
express.  When  a  word  occurs  as  infrequently  as 
(ianritw  (and  the  unlearned  reader  should  know  it 
is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  it  is  not  found 
in  several  of  the  more  important  of  the  Greek  clas- 
sics) it  may  be  difficult  to  find  the  pure  naked  verb, 
without  some  extraneous  encumbrance  of  mode  and 
fashion,  seeing  he  cannot  come  forth  naked, — is  not 
presentable  in  society  without  some  modal  dress. 
He  cannot  act  without  some  mode,  as  a  man  cannot 
paint  without  some  colour ;  yet  to  baptize,  may  have 
no  more  reference  to  a  specific  mode,  than  to  paint 
has  to  a  specific  colour. 

Let  us  seek  our  illustration   in    the   abstraction's 
of  the  Platonic  schools.     Their  teachers  speak  of  the 
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soul  as  iM^tized  in  the  body,  or  as  baptized  in  mat- 
ter, or  as  baptized  in  the  dregs  of  creation.  Biqptized 
during  life,  sometimes  as  in  a  sepolchre,  when  death 
is  their  regeneration ;  sometimes  in  a  prison,  when 
death  is  their  liberation.  The  soul  is  sarelj  not 
dipped  into  the  body.  In  the  loose  sense  in  which 
Dr.  Cox  uses  the  word  immersion,  without  reference 
to  mode,  we  may  say  the  spirit  is  immersed  in  the 
body,  but  the  Platonists  evidently  mean  by  their 
baptism,  the  becoming  enclosed  in  the  body, 
whether,  as  they  sometimes  speak,  the  soul  enta 
the  body,  or,  as  at  other  times,  the  matter  concrete 
around  the  soul.  The  soul,  however  it  came  there, 
by  direct  infusion,  or  by  the  conglomeration  of 
matter  around  it,  was  baptized,  through  life,  until  it 
emerged,  by  philosophy,  to  adopt  their  mystic  phraseo- 
logy, or  else  by  death,  "  a  psychical  principle,  not 
consubstantial  with  body,  to  converse  with  immaterial 
forms."  The  idea  was  a  £etvourite  one  with  Plato 
himself,  although  he  does  not  use  the  term  baptize, 
as  it  was  with  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  generally. 
Our  Baptist  friends  are  fond  of  pursuing*  the  parallel 
between  a  baptism  and  a  burial.  Plato,  or  his  mas- 
ter Socrates,  in  whose  name  the  disciple  speaks, 
in  that  curious  dialogue  Cratylus,  taught  that  es- 
sences being  evolved  from  names,  the  body,  cifULf  is 
truly  arifiay  the  sepulchre  of  the  soul.  **  The  anci^t 
Theologues  and  Mantists,"  says  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, alluding  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,* 

•  Stromat.  lib.  iii. 
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'*  testify  that  the  soul  is  buried  in  the  body  as  in 
a  tomb."  The  material  is  represented  as  adhering 
tenaciously  to  the  spiritual,  and,  as  enclosing  it  in 
darkness.  When  the  soul,  by  the  later  Platonists,  in 
allusion  to  this  doctrine,  as  old  as  Pythagoras,  and  it 
would  seem,  as  Orpheus  himself,  is  said  to  be  bap- 
tized in  body,  ought  not  the  word  to  be  considered 
as  simply  asserting  the  enclosure  without  reference  to 
the  mode  ?  The  aiitta  was  a  mound  of  earth  thrown 
over  the  dead,  and  such,  according  to  the  Platonic 
theology,  is  the  body  to  the  baptized  spirit.  Accord- 
ing to  the  commentary  of  .Olympiodorus  on  the 
Phsedo,  for  whose  perfect  orthodoxy  in  these  pro- 
found abstractions,  Thomas  Taylor,  the  great  modern 
Platonist,  most  fully  and  expressly  vouches,  the 
bodies  of  men  were  condensed  from  the  vapour  and 
smoke  of  the  blasted  Titans,  encircling  their  souls 
as  a  prison,  in  which  baptized,  until  purified  from 
Titanic  pollution,  they  become  perfect  Bacchuses.  I, 
liiowever,  select  a  passage  in  which  the  soul  baptized 
in  its  body,  is  said  to  sink  in  matter,  distinguishing 
the  baptism  from  the  sinking,  which  takes  place 
when  the  soul  lies  engrossed  in  matter.  This 
may  probably  place  the  simple  idea  more  dis- 
tinctly before  the  mind,  than  when  only  the  baptism 
in  the  body  is  mentioned.  Take  the  passage  of 
Plotinus,  in  Ennead,  i.  lib.  8,  as  cited  in  Taylor's 
Dissertation  on  the  Eleusinian  and  Bacchic  Myste- 
ries.*    ** ' AwoOvricrKH  ovVy  wg  xpvj^ri  av  OavoC  Kai  o  Oavarog 

•  Second  Edition.  1816.  p.  39. 
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mirff  iri  ip  rtf  miuirc  ^^orm^fuw^y  cr  vXy  imri.  KmvmXmmx 
Kot  wXn^^wai  ovriycy  'a<  f^XAov^iK}  era  ourAci,  mc  «m- 
ipifiy  Koi  ifiXj  ri}r  o^cr  fjc  rov  /3opf3opov.^    ^  It  dies  SS 

soul  can  die.  Death  to  it,  being  still  baptized  in  tbe 
body,  is  to  sink  in  matter,  and  be  filled  with  it,  and 
going  out,  to  lie  there,  untQ  it  return  upward,  and 
remove  its  sight  from  the  mire/**  This  particular, 
although  it  appears  to  me  satisfactory,  may  not  be 
as  evident  as  the  other  two,  because  the  word  ii 
presented  in  its  abstraction  from  all  accompaniment 
of  form. 

We  conclude  from  these  instances,  that  /3avTt2^«  is 
not  to  dip,  and  has  no  reference  to  mode,  because  it 
is  distinguished  from  a  verb,  which  in  that  connexioD 
means  to  dip,  because  it  is  employed  when  the  bap- 
tizing substance  is  brought  upon  the  thing  baptized, 
and  because  it  is  used  in  a  sense  which  excludes  all 
reference  to  mode.  Thus  we  may  readOy  account 
for  its  varied  construction ;  as  to  baptize  into,  which 
will  strictly  and  usually  mean  to  immerse, — to  baptizsi 
with,  which  will  strictly  and  usually  mean  to  over- 
whelm,— to  baptize  in, — which  designates  neither 
the  one  mode  nor  the  other.  If  the  word  itself 
designates  no  mode,  we  can  baptize  in  any,  and 
designate  it  by  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
the  use  of  prepositions,  or  the  other  nice  and  beauti- 
ful contrivances  with  which  the  Greek  tongue  is  so 
.  abundantly  provided. 

**  The  punctuation  is  as  1  find  it.     By  altering  it  another  vernoo 
may  be  given,  but  it  would  not  affect  tbe  sense  of  "  baptized.*' 
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Let  us  now,  on  leaving  the  Lyceum  and  the 
academy,  to  consult  the  sacred  oracles  of  Mount 
Zdon,  carry  with  us  one  remark, — that  if  this  theory 
of  baptism  be  wholly  subverted  on  further  exa- 
mination, it  will  not  bring  down  in  its  fall  the 
reasoning  from  the  New  Testament.  That  reasoning 
may  lose  some  illustration,  but  it  stands  upon  a 
distinct  and  independent  foundation.  Our  case  is, 
that  in  the  New  Testament,  the  words  baptize  and 
baptism  occur  in  appropriation  to  religious  rites, 
in  which  there  was  no  immersion,  either  in  the 
strict  sense  of  dipping,  or  in  the  loose  sense  of 
covering,  at  least  in  the  emblematical  and  visible 
acts.  Let  me  explain  the  reason  of  introducing 
the  last  clause.  It  may  be  said  that  men  were  bap- 
tized into  Moses,  baptized  into  Christ,  baptized 
into  his  death,  baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  ex- 
pressions, if  literally  translated,  would  be,  immersed 
into  Moses,  immersed  into  Christ,  and  so  on;  so 
that  the  force  of  the  verb  may  expend  itself  through 
its  own  preposition  ccc,  into  its  own  noun,  Moses  or 
Christ,  and  leave  the  mode  of  using  the  water  indefi- 
nite. With  any  who  adopt  this  solution  of  baptism 
by  immersion,  I  have  no  controversy.  They  put 
persons  into  Christ,  emblematically,  by  the  use  of 
water.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  said  that  the 
word,  coming  by  appropriation  to  designate  reli- 
gious rites,  so  adhered  to  them,  that  even  when  there 
was  no  immersion  at  all,  it  was  still  retaineH  by 
the   inspired   writers    and    preachers.     The   former^ 
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I  should  call  a  figuratiye  seDse ;  the  latter,  a  second- 
ary sense,  which,  upon  the  whole,  I  prefer;  but  I 
am  not  required  to  decide  this  question,  but  only 
to  prove  that,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  New 
Testament,  there  was  baptism  without  inmiersion,  or, 
at  least,  without  immersion  in  water. 

If  it  be  asked.  How  should  the  appropriation  have 
arisen  so  early,  I  am  not  bound  to  discoyer  its 
rise.  I  admit  that  I  must  bear  the  burden  of  proof, 
so  far  as  the  fact  is  concerned,  but  I  have  no  right 
to  take  the  additional  load  of  ascertaining  the  cause. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  my  argument,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, that  there  should  be  any  exclusion  of  immer- 
sion at  all,  unless  it  be  contended  that  immersion 
into  Christ  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requisites 
of  the  text.  As  there  were  divers  baptisms  of  the 
Jews,  before  the  Christian  era,  the  name  might  have 
been  first  appropriated  to  immersions,  and  afterwards 
extended  to  all  religious  washings  among  the  Jews 
who  spoke  Greek.  Or  it  might  have  arisen  from 
the  religious  rites  which  received  this  designation, 
being  usually,  although  not  uniformly,  performed  by 
immersion ;  or  it  might  have  been  at  once  given  from 
some  analogy,  or  unexplained  circumstance,  as  an- 
other ordinance  was  called  the  supper,  being  instituted 
after  supper  was  ended,  and  being  no  more  a  meal 
than  sprinkling  is  an  immersion.  Our  business  is 
with  the  use  of  the  word,  but  not  with  the  history  of 
its  variations. 

Let  me  not  be  represented  as  saying  that  immer- 
sion is  excluded.     The  use  of  the  term,  as  appro- 
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priated  in  the  New  Testament,  may  be  illustrated 
by  many  similar  appropriations  in  the  classics.  If 
I  say  that  x^tpo^ovcu^,  to  stretch  out  the  hand,  came 
to  signify  to  elect,  when  the  election  might  have  been 
effected  by  any  other  means,  am  I  to  be  charged 
with  saying,  that  Grecian  elections  were  never  made 
by  the  original  mode  of  stretching  out  the  hand? 
So,  in  contending  that  immersion  is  not  necessarily 
intended,  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  often  be  in- 
cluded in  the  term.  Sometimes  there  was  immersion, 
sometimes,  as  I  believe,  there  was  none ;  sometimes 
the  immersion  might,  have  been  partial,  sometimes 
complete.  I  do  not  exclude  it,  but  I  deny  that 
it  was  uniformly  intended  by  the  word,  or  implied  in 
its  use. 

It  may,  however,  be  said.  Will  you,  on  account 
of  any  supposed  difficulty  of  obtaining  water,  or 
of  the  impossibility  of  immersing  numbers,  or  of 
the  improbability  of  immersing  women  in  accord- 
ance with  the  habits  of  some  eastern  countries,  or  of 
similar  perplexities,  which  Paedo-baptists  so  com- 
monly produce,  propound  your  argument  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  original  and  accredited  name  of  the 
ordinance  ?  The  Baptist  gives  fair  notice  that,  what- 
ever the  difficulties,  he  will  deny  that  any  person 
was,  or  could  be,  baptized  without  immersion.  I 
admit  that  I  have  no  right  to  reason  from  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  disputed  practice,  if  the  usage  of  the  word 
be  clearly,  distinctly,  and  uniformly  against  me. 
I  therefore  prefer  to  adduce  the  instances  not  from 
the  disputed   rite   of    Christian   baptism,  but  from 
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the  other  baptisms  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament; 
and  if  they  establish  a  variation  in  the  usage  of  the 
word,  from  its  primary  sense,  I  may  then  fiuilyy  sedng 
the  philological  question  is  open  and  unsettled, 
without  affirming  that  either  party  is  right,  propound 
the  difficulties  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  apostolic 
practice.  Let  us  go,  therefore,  where  every  Baptist 
knows  in  his  heart,  before  he  reads  another  line,  we 
are  going,  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the 
upper  room  in  Jerusalem. 

"  Moreover,  brethren,  I  would  not  that  you  should 
be  ignorant,  how  that  all  our  &thers  were  under 
the  cloud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea,  and  were 
all  baptized  into  Moses  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the  sea." 
This  passage,  notwithstanding  aU  the  attempts  to 
explain  or  evade  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
troversy to  this  day,  remains  unaffected  a  clear, 
unexceptionable,  incontrovertible  instance  of  baptism 
without  immersion.  Two  facts  are  ascertained  on 
the  authority  of  inspiration,  which  no  Christian 
can  impeach;  the  one  declared  by  St.  Paul,  the 
fathers  were  all  baptized  in  the  sea ;  the  other  taught 
by  Moses,  not  one  of  them  was  immersed  in  the  sea. 
For  the  hundredth  time,  the  Baptists  say  this 
verse  has  been  protruded  before  them,  as  it  pro- 
bably will  be  protruded  before  them  to  the  end  of 
the  controversy,  should  it  unhappily  continue  until 
the  millennium.  Every  moment  we  loiter  upon  this 
verse  seems  time  mis-spent,  for  in  its  own  simplicity, 
without  the  verbiage  of  commentators,  it  is  most 
clear,  forcible,  and  impressive.  There  was  the  baptism 
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of  a  nation  into  Moses,  and  not  a  man  was  immersed. 
How  then  were  they  baptized  ?  I  do  not  know — 
I  do  not  care.  It  might  have  been  by  the  spray  of 
the  sea,  it  might  have  been  by  the  rain  sent  down 
from  the  cloud.  The  Psalmist  may,  or  may  not, 
supply  the  exposition.  "The  waters  saw  thee,  O 
God,  the  waters  saw  thee,  they  were  afraid,  the 
depths  also  were  troubled,  the  clouds  poured  out 
watery  Whether  the  Israelites  were,  or  were  not, 
baptized  in  that  water,  I  do  not  assert;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  they  were  in  some  mode  baptized  in 
the  sea,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  were  in  no  mode 
immersed  in  the  sea,  because  I  believe  both  Paul  and 
Moses. 

Our  Baptist  friends  usually  say,  this  is  only  a 
figurative  expression.  Of  what  is  it  a  figure?  They 
say  of  the  passing  through  the  sea ;  but  Paul  had  just 
stated  that  fact  in  plain  terms,  and  his  rhetoric  is 
not  of  the  kind  which  first  states  a  fact  in  plain 
terms,  and  then,  as  if  the  writer  had  nothing  else  to 
do  than  to  spend  his  time  in  superfluous  writing, 
repeats  it  in  a  figure,  and  so  obscures  the  meaning. 
"  All  our  fathers  passed  through  the  sea."  What 
elucidation  is  afforded  by  repeating  the  thought  in 
the  words,  "and  were  all  baptized  in  the  sea?" 
Besides,  like  Aristotle  with  the  tide,  St.  Paul  writes 
here  not  to  produce  effect,  but  to  give  correct  inform- 
ation. "  Moreover,  brethren,  we  would  not  have  you 
ignorant  that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud, 
and  all  passed  through  the  sea,  and  were  all  baptized 
into  Moses."     Does  St.  Paul  mean,  1  would  not  have 
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you  ignorant  of  what  never' occurred?  I  would  not 
^  —  have  you  ignorant  of  a  piece  of  rhetoric,  that  all  our 
fathers  were  baptized  into  Moses ;  when  not  one  of 
them  was  really  baptized  ?  That  there  was  no  immer- 
sion for  Israel,  was  the  glory  of  the  passage  through 
the  sea.  While  we  protest  against  the  principle  of  re- 
sorting in  controversy  to  the  aid  of  trope  and  figure, 
in  the  exposition  of  plain  passages,  we  are  sure  that 
such  an  immersion,  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  im- 
mersed Egyptians,  floating  upon  the  billows  and 
rolling  to  the  shore  before  the  eyes  of  the  apostle, 
would  be  of  all  possible  figures  the  most  incon- 
gruous, and  the  least  impressive,  obscuring  rather 
than  elucidating  the  history.  Besides,  the  baptism 
was  into  Moses,  the  syntax  corresponding  with  the 
baptism  into  Christ;  and  immersion  is  just  as  much 
or  aB  little  implied  in  the  one  phrase  as  in  the 
other. 

This  passage  may  illustrate  the  words  of  Peter,  in 
speaking  of  the  flood,  "  wherein  few,  that  is  eight 
souls,  were  saved  by  water,  the  like  figure  whereunto 
even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us."  Some  resem- 
blance between  our  baptism  and  the  state  of  the 
family  of  Noah  in  the  flood,  is  implied  in  the  words. 
But  the  eight  souls  were  not  immersed.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  immersion,  even  the  old  world  was  not 
immersed — not  dipped,  for  the  water  came  upon 
them.  In  no  sense  was  Noah  immersed  in  water. 
We  baptize  with  "  the  like  figure  whereunto,"  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  in  which  Noah  and  his  family 
were  baptized,  and  not  according  to  that  in  which 
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the  antediluvians  were  drowned ;  for  our  baptism  is     9 
significant  of  salvation,  and  not  of  destruction. 

Let  us  now  study  the  baptism  of  the  Pentecost : — 
John  said,  ''I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water,  unto 
repentance,  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  shall  baptize 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire."  Were 
lexicography  herself,  uttering  her  oracles  through 
her  hundred  tomes,  to  declare  that  Jesus  dipped  his 
disciples  Into  fire,  I  would  reclaim,  and  say,  no  &ct 
in  the  evangelical  history,  no  doctrine  of  the  evan- 
gelical theology,  corresponds  with  such  an  exposition. 
Tq  confirm  this  promise,  Jesus  said,  ^^John  truly 
baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence."  Ten  days 
afterwards  the  Pentecost  brought  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,— *' Suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from 
haaven  asof  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the 
house  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  appeared 
unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat 
upon  each  of  them,  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost."  On  the  day  of  Pente(50st,  therefore, 
Jesus  baptized  his  disciples  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  with  fire.  The  apostle  Peter  says,  Jesus  has 
shed  forth  this  which  ye  both  see  and  hear.  I  am 
aware  that  some  of  our  opponents  have  charged  us, 
in  speaking  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
pouring,  with  representing  the  blessed  Spirit  as  in 
material  form  poured  down  upon  the  disciples ;  but 
whatever  incautious  language  may  have  been  used, 
the  Baptists  know  very  well  that  such  gross  ideas  of  X 
the  Divine  nature  belong  to  our  theology  not  a  whit     ^ 
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more  than  to  their  own.  To  prevent  misrepresent- 
ation, I  am  anxious  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
emblems  of  the  Spirit  with  which  the  disciples  were 
baptized.  Something  audible  and  visible  was  shed 
clown,  for  Peter  says,  Jesus  "  hath  shed  forth  this 
which  ye  now  see  and  hear/'  Something  fell  on  the 
disciples  which  represented  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  tongues  distributed  as  of  fire  sat  one  upon  each. 
Were  they  inmiersed  into  those  emblems  ?  Were  they 
even  covered  with  them?  In  the  strict  sense  of 
immersion,  if  they  were  baptized,  the  emblems  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  must  have  been  in  the  room  before  they 
entered.  In  the  sense  of  covering  or  overwhelming, 
the  emblems  could  not  have  **  sat  upon  each,"  but 
must  have  descended  to  the  ground,  and  so  enclosed 
them  on  all  sides.  With  regard  to  all  that  was  visible, 
all  that  could  be  modal,  all  that  could  be  shed  forth, 
there  was  no  immersion.  "Not  many  days  hence," 
after  Jesus  gave  the  promise,  the  disciples  were  bap- 
tized with  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  Jesus  baptized  them, 
although  he  did  not  immerse  in  the  emblems,  so  we 
baptize,  humbly  imitating  his  example,  although 
neither  do  we  immerse  in  the  emblems.  As  the 
evangelical  writers  call  that  act  of  the  Lord  baptism, 
the  word  had  become  accommodated  to  a  sense  in 
which  immersion  was  not  necessarily  understood, 
and  for  that  sense  we  appeal  to  the  words,  "  he  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire."  It 
affects  not  the  inference  to  say,  as  Theophylact  said 
long  before,  the  word  denotes  the  abundance  of  the 
supply  of  the  Spirit.     The  inquiry  is  not  why  the 
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word  was  used,  but  what  it  designates ;  not  how  great 
the  supply,  but  whether  the  baptized  were  immersed 
in  it.  We,  therefore,  in  proof  of  our  averment  that 
the  word  in  the  New  Testament  does  not  necessarily 
imply  immersion,  or  even  overwhelming,  add  the 
baptism  of  the  Pentecost  to  that  of  the  Red  Sea.  To  ?  -s 
these  texts  "I  appeal;  and  through  the  rest  of  the 
lecture,  in  attempting  to  show  that  some  passages 
may  be  best  explained,  and  some  pressing  difficulties 
may  be  avoided,  by  supposing  the  word  baptism  did 
not  imply  immersion  in  designating  the  religious 
rite,  I  must  be  understood  as  continually  leaning 
upon  these  two  instances.  The  subsequent  remarks 
may  be  easily  met,  by  objecting  with  a  peremptory 
or  oracular  tone,  according  to  the  temperament  of 
the  objector,  baptism  is  immersion  and  nothing  else, 
and  therefore  we  care  not  for  the  difficulties  with 
which  you  may  implicate  the  subject;  but  if  these 
instances  have  shaken  that  doctrine  and  left  it  open 
for  controversy,  (to  assume  no  more)  such  an  ob- 
jection is  inadmissible  in  fair  argument.  It  becomes 
our  duty  to  ponder  the  perplexities  of  the  case. 

In  seeking  further  illustration  from  other  refer- 
ences to  baptism  as  distinct  from  the  Christian  rite, 
we  may  confirm  our  remarks  by  noticing  the  daily 
baptisms  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  divers  baptisms  of 
the  Jews. 

Although  the  Pharisaic  baptisms  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels  have  been  so  frequently  considered  in  this 
controversy,  yet  I  have  never  seen  anything  advanced 
by  our  Baptist  brethren,  sufficient  to  diminish  in  the 
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ftlij^htait  def^ree  the  force  of  what  appean  an  obvioof 
and  incontrovertible  argament,  that  these  bapusms 
were  waahings  without  immersion. 

*^  Then  came  to  Jesus  scribes  and  Pharisees,  which 
were  of  Jerusalem,  saying,  Why  do  thy  disciples 
transgress  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  for  they  wash 
not  their  hands  when  they  eat  bread?''*  "^Then 
came  together  unto  him  the  Pharisees  and  certain  of 
the  scribes,  which  came  from  Jerusalem ;  and  when 
they  saw  some  of  his  disciples  eat  bread  with  defiled, 
that  is  to  say,  with  unwashen,  hands,  they  found 
fault,  for  the  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews,  who  hold 
the  traditions  of  the  elders,  except  they  wash  their 
hands  to  the  wrist,^  eat  not.  And  coming  from  the 
market,  except  they  baptize  themsehres,'  they  eat 
not;  and  many  other  things  there  be,  which  they 
have  received  to  hold,  the  baptisms  of  drinking  cups 
and  of  pots,'  and  of  brazen  vessels,  and  of  couches."' 
^'  And  as  he  spake,  a  certain  Pharisee  besought  him 
Uy  dine  with  him,  and  he  went  in  and  sat  down  to 
meat;  and  when  the  Pharisee  saw  it,  he  marvelled 
that  he  had  not  been  first  baptized  before  dinner."' 

«  Matt*  XV.  1,  2. 

^  Uvyfiff.  Our  translation  renders  it  ''oft."  There  are  vanoiu 
other  r(;n(lL>ring8.  Water  was  poured  upon  the  hands,  either  as  &r 
an  the  wrist,  or  possibly  they  rubbed  one  hand  with  the  closed  list  of 
tlic  other.     The  former  seems  the  preferable  sense. 

''  Some  MSS.,  and  among  them  the  Vatican,  read  pcan-iamtmuy  they 
8prinkl(>  themselves.  This  is  not  the  true  reading,  but  it  suggests 
hoinc  ;iHHo<*,iation  in  the  minds  of  the  copyists  between  these  baptisms 
Htid  sprinklings,  as  they  mistook  the  one  for  the  other. 

''  Mark  vii.  1—4.  *  Luke  xi.  37,  38. 
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Our  time  may  be  spared  by  considering  these  pas- 
sages together.  In  the  instance  recorded  by  Matthew 
and  Marky  the  Pharisees  murmured  because  the 
disciples  of  our  Lord  partook  of  their  food  without 
having  previously  washed  their  hands.  In  that  in 
Luke,  a  Pharisee  marvelled  at  our  Lord,  because 
he  had  not  been  baptized  before  his  dinner.  The 
inference  is,  unless  reason  for  a  distinction  can  be 
shown,  that  the  ceremony  in  the  two  instances  was 
the  same,  and  the  baptism  expected  from  our  Lord  v 
was  the  washing  of  his  hands.  The  persons  who 
murmured  were  in  both  instances  of  the  same  sect ; 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  belonged  to  the  same  class, 
and  therefore  they  might  be  expected  to  observe  the 
same  rites  of  purification;  and  all  the  circumstances, 
so  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  were  similar. 

Had  the  disciples  washed  their  hands,  they  would 
have  done  everything  which  the  Pharisees  expected. 
Why  should  more  have  been  required  from  our  Lord  ? 
Had  he  performed  the  ordinary  purification,  the 
Pharisee  would  not  have  marvelled. 

There  were,  I  admit,  two  modes  of  washing  the 
hands  observed  by  the  Pharisees,  one  by  pouring  and 
one  by  dipping;*  and  if  our  Lord  had  been  subject 
to  the  greater  defilement,  and  his  disciples  to  the  less^ 
the  washing  expected  from  our  Lord  might  have  been 
more  complete  than  that  of  his  disciples.  It  would 
be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  notice  the  interminable 

*  on'  nS^lDJ  and  on'  n*9^DlO. 
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regulations  of  the  rabbins  respecting  the  ablutions 
of  their  hands  before  meat.'' 

I  know  not  whether  our  Baptist  friends  will  regard 
as  a  concession  what  all  ought  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  two  kinds  of  ablution,  the  pouring  of  water  upon 
the  hands,  and  the  dipping  of  them  in  it,  might  have 
been  intended  in  the  gospel  of  Mark,  where  the 
former  is  called  washing  the  hands  to  the  wrist,  and 
the  latter  baptizing.  Some  Baptists  contend,  or  at 
least  some  did  formerly  contend,  that  we  are  to 
expound  the  passage  in  Mark's  gospel,  ^'  the  Phari- 
sees, except  they  wash  their  hands,  eat  not,"  and 
when  they  come  from  the  market,  except  they  bap- 
tize, or  dip  the  things  they  buy,  as  herbs  and  fruits, 
they  do  not  eat  them ;  but  this  interpretation  is 
unauthorised  by  the  words  of  the  text,  as  well  as  by 
the  customs  of  the  Pharisees.*  Besides,  whatever 
this  extraordinary  version  may  do  with  St.  Mark,  it 
cannot  extort  a  word  in  favour  of  immersion  from 
St.  Luke,  who  says,  the  Pharisees  marvelled  that  our 
Lord  had  not  been  baptized.  Had  Jesus  been  to 
market  to  purchase  herbs  for  the  Pharisees  ?  Was  it 
expected  that   he  should    do   the  servant's  duty  of 

*  Talmud.  Bab.  and  Hier.  iu  Bei-ach.  and  Maimonides  in  MikTaoth. 
(Lightfoofs  Exercit.  on  the  passages.) 

*  Although  an  appeal  is  made  to  some  ancient  versions,  yet  they 
are  of  too  little  authority  to  be  opposed  to  the  fair  translation  of  the 
Greek  text.  The  text  is,  unless  they  baptize  themselves, "  /Soirricrwvrai," 
and  if  it  be  admitU'd  that  there  is  any  ellipsis  at  all,  (which  we  have 
no  right  to  admit)  it  must  be  ras  x^^P^^'  ^  ^^  *^^  hands,  inferred  from 
the  preceding  verse. 
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washing  them  before  dinner?  Aud  if  Jesus  had 
been  expected  to  dip  the  herbs,  would  the  passive 
voice  have  been  employed,  that  he  had  not  been 
baptized  ? 

Admitting  that  the  custom  ascribed  to  the  Pharisees 
by  Maimonides,  of  immersing  themselves  whenever 
they  were  polluted  by  the  touch  of  the  common 
people,  prevailed  as  early  as  the  time  of  our  Lord,  we 
may  explain,  consistently  with  the  doctrine  of  our 
Baptist  brethren,  the  baptism  of  the  Pharisees  in 
coming  from  market;  but,  how  does  this  admission 
account  for  the  expected  immersion  of  our  Lord, 
who  never  affected  the  sanctity  of  the  Pharisees, 
never  walked  through  the  streets  covered  with  his 
long  robes  and  broad  phylacteries,  avoiding  the 
contact  of  the  profane,  but  who  was  universally 
known  as  one  of  the  common  people,  and  often 
reproached  as  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners? 
If  Jesus  sat  down  at  the  table  of  the  Pharisee  with 
unwashen  hands,  he  neglected  a  great  and  solemn 
regulation  of  the  elders ;  for,  according  to  the  rab- 
binical authorities,  it  was  better  to  die  than  to  eat 
without  first  washing  the  hands ;  and  a  great  rabbi 
was  excommunicated  for  the  neglect,  and  deprived, 
by  order  of  the  Sanhedrim,  of  the  ordinary  burial. 
But  to  have  immersed  the  whole  body,  if  practised  at 
all,  must  have  been  regarded  as  an  act  of  most  scru- 
pulous sanctity,  and  Pharisaic  strictness.  "  The 
Pharisee  marvelled  that  he  was  not  first  baptized 
before  dinner.'* 

That  the  Pharisee  could  not  have  marvelled,  because 
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our  Lord  had  not  wholly  immersed  himself,  may,  I 
thinky  be  made  sufficiently  plain  from  the  New  Test- 
ament, without  multiplying  extracts  from  the  labbiD- 
ical  authors,  who,  although  they  treat  so  difiusdj 
upon  the  ablutions  of  the  hands  before  meals,  say 
very  little  of  the  immersion  of  the  whole  body.  But 
if  immersion  before  meat  was  so  generally  the  prac* 
tice  as  to  excite  surprise  by  its  neglect,  what  coald 
have  been  the  meaning  of  section  upon  section,  and 
comment  upon  comment,  literally  line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept,  on  the  washing  of  their  hands 
preparatory  to  the  partaking  of  food?  The  immersion 
of  the  body  must  have  superseded  the  cleansing  of 
the  hands. 

We  have  seen  that  no  such  inmfiersion  was  expected 
from  the  disciples.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  to 
pollute  the  whole  body  of  those  who  belonged  to  the 
common  people.  The  hands  being  defiled  would,  by 
touching  the  food,  make  it  unclean^  and  so  unfit  to 
be  eaten.  That  such  was  the  understanding,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  language  of  our  Lord,  who  defends 
himself  and  his  disciples  by  asserting,  that  food 
cannot  defile  a  man ;  although,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  elders,  the  hands  being  defiled  as  they 
were  by  ordinary  business,  would  have  polluted  the 
food  which  they  touched.  There  is,  however,  a  hypo- 
thetical case,  in  which  our  Lord  would  have  been 
expected  to  immerse  himself.  Had  he  contracted  the 
greater  pollution  of  the  law,  as  by  contact  with  » 
dead  body   or  an  unclean   animal,   he   must  have 
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bathed  in  perfonning  the  rites  of  purification.  But 
would  the  Pharisee  have  wittingly  invited  a  man  in 
such  a  state  of  ceremonial  defilement  to  dine  with 
him?  His  presence  would  have  been  a  legal  pollu- 
tion. Entering,  he  would  have  defiled  the  house; 
and  after  his  immersion,  he  would  have  been  unclean 
until  the  evening.  That  the  Pharisee  marvelled  at 
the  omission  of  an  ordinary  custom  among  the  Jews, 
is  evident;  not  that  he  had  knowingly  invited  an 
unclean  person  to  his  table. 

But  conceding  what  I  care  not  to  deny,  that  the 
Pharisees,  as  early  as  the  time  of  our  Lord,  practised 
immersion,  after  contact  with  the  common  people; 
or  even,  what  I  do  not  think  probable,  that  they 
practised  it  regularly  every  day  before  meat :  and 
conceding  what  will  be  thought  a  strange  con- 
cession, that  our  Lord,  instead  of  being  reproached 
as  a  gluttonous  man,  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners,  was  reputed  the  most  strict, 
severe,  and  abstemious  of  the  Pharisees : — the  sur- 
prise of  his  host  must  have  referred  to  the  omission, 
not  of  an  immersion,  which  if  practised  at  all,  must 
have  been  performed  by  the  guests  at  their  own 
abodes,  but  of  some  ablution  which  he  expected  to 
be  observed  at  his  own  house  preparatory  to  the 
sitting  down  at  his  table.  Were  this  a  baptism 
which  it  was  customary  for  the  guests  to  perform 
before  their  arrival,  the  Pharisee  would  not  have 
observed  the  omission,  and  consequently  would  not 
have  marvelled  at  it  But  is  it  at  all  probable  that 
the  guests,  on  coming  to  dinner,  were  accustomed 
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to  strip  themselves,  and  immerse  in  some  bath  or 
large  cistern  in  the  house  of  their  host?  And  is  it 
probable  that  of  this  custom  we  should  have  no 
account,  not  a  reference  to  it,  in  all  the  interminable 
tracts  of  the  Talmuds  and  rabbinical  author^,  who 
treat  so  largely  of  the  ablutions  practised  before  meat? 
They  washed  their  hands  in  various  ways ;  but  when 
or  how  did  they  immerse  themselves  in  the  house  of 
their  host  ?  Were  the  houses  of  the  Pharisees  fitted 
up  with  baths  and  other  conveniences  daily  prepared 
for  the  accommodation  of  guests  who  might  happen 
to  have  been  in  the  market,  or  in  any  other  con- 
course of  people?  The  wealthy  Pharisees  often  made 
grtuU  feasts,  and  their  houses  were  crowded  with 
guests.  As  we  may  be  sure  two  of  them  would  not 
bathe  in  the  same  water,  clean  water  must  have  been 
prt>Yided  for  every  person.  How  could  all  this  un- 
dressing, and  dipping,  and  re-dressing  have  been 
nuinnged  in  a  city  where  feasts  were  very  frequent, 
water  not  very  plentiful,  and  the  guest-chamber  often 
crowded  with  visitors  ? 

We  have  distinct  infonnation,  as  in  this  contro- 
versy has  often  been  obser\'ed,  of  "the  manner  of  the 
purifying  of  the  Jews."  At  a  marriage-feast,  at 
which  the  guests  were  generally  very  numerous,  (and 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  wine  on  the  occasion  to 
which  we  refer,  we  may  suppose  they  were  not  fewer 
than  usual,)  there  were  six  water-pots  of  stone, 
intended  for  their  ablutions,  containing  two  or  three 
firkins  apiece, — quite  sufficient  to  supply  water  for 
washing  the  hands,  or  even  the  feet  of  many  visitors. 
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But  taking  the  word  rendered  firkin,  to  be  the  largest 
measure  it  can  denote,  the  bath — although  some 
think  it  was  much  smaller — each  vessel  would  then 
contain  from  fifteen  to  twenty  gallons,  in  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  for  a  man  to  immerse  him- 
self. We  may  certainly  conclude  that  immersion 
was  not  the  manner  of  purifying  among  the  Jews, 
when  they  assembled  at  the  house  of  a  friend; 
and  that  the  Pharisee  marvelled  because  our  Lord 
<lid  not  perform  the  customary  ablution,  which 
could  not  have  been  immersion,  of  a  guest  before 
dinner. 

Dr.  Gale  contends,  and  some  of  his  brethren  agree 
with  him,  that  the  Pharisees  daily  immersed  them- 
selves before  dinner,  because  some  of  the  Jews  are 
said  to  have  been  Hemero-baptists  (daily  baptists.) 
Citing  Josephus,"  who  says  that  one  sect  of  £he  Jews 
did  immerse  themselves  before  dinner,  he  thinks  it 
probable  another  sect  might  do  likewise.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  that  sect  was  very  unlike  the  Pharisees. 
If  I  had  no  better  reason  for  concluding  that  the 
Pharisees  did  not  regularly  immerse  themselves  before 
dinner,  I  should  say,  that  if  they  did,  Josephus,  one 
of  themselves,  would  not  have  mentioned  daily  im- 
mersion as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Essenes.  Nor  did  our 
Lord  assume  the  austerity,  nor  adopt  the  maxims  of 
those  ascetics  of  the  wilderness ;  so  that  the  Pharisee 
could  not  have  supposed  him  to  be  one  of  these 
Hemero-baptists,  and    on    that    account   have  mar- 

«  De  Bel.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  7. 
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veiled  that  he  did  not  immerse.  No  PhariBee  woakl 
invite  an  Essene  to  dine  with  him  :  no  Essene  woaU 
accept  such  an  invitation  from  a  Phariaee.  * 

The  summary  of  our  reasoning  is,  because  the 
Pharisees  did  not  regularly  practise  immersion  b^re 
dinner ;  because^  even  conceding  that  they  did,  ov 
Lord  was  not  reputed  a  Pharisee;  because,  even 
conceding  that  he  was  so  reputed,  the  immersion 
would  not  have  been  expected  at  the  house  of  his 
host ;  the  Pharisee  marvelled,  not  that  our  Lord  did 
not  first  immerse  himself,  but  that  he  did  not  perform 
the  customary  ablution,  expected  from  his  disciples 
on  a  similar  occasion,  of  washing  his  hands  before 
meat. 


«  Of  the  Hemero-baptists,  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  otha" 
Christian  writers,  but  Kttle  is  known,  although  the  Apofltofic  Constitii- 
tions  seem  to  regard  them  as  the  Pharisees  mentioned  in  this  passage: 
^^  The  Ilcmero-baptists  are  those  who  every  day  do  not  eat  unless 
they  baptize  themselves :  moreover  of  their  beds,  and  dishes^  and 
cups,  and  pots,  and  seats,  they  make  no  use  unless  they  first  wash 
them  ydth  water."  (Lib.  vi.  cap.  6.)  Epiphanius,  however,  sayi  that 
in  addition  to  the  rites  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  they  baptised 
themselves  every  day.  Hegesippus,  according  to  Eusebius,  (Eccles. 
Hist.  iv.  22,)  in  speaking  of  the  seven  sects  of  the  Jews,  distinguishes 
them  from  both  the  Pharisees  and  the  Essenes.  Some  later  writers 
also  consider  them  to  have  been  a  distinct  sect;  which  opinioo 
Mosheim  adopts,  who  believes  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Joannites,  or  disciples  of  John,  a  sort  of  semi-Christisia 
foimd  in  the  East.  (Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  the  GhristiaDS. 
Introduction.)  If  they  were  known  to  Josephus,  they  must  have 
biicn  the  Essenes ;  but  if  any,  contrary  to  all  probability,  will  contend 
that  they  were  the  Pharisees,  then  their  daily  baptism,  as  we  have 
seen,  would  not  require  the  immersion  of  our  Lord. — See  Gieseler's 
Eccles.  Hist,  period  i.  dec.  i.  chap.  i.  sect.  22. 
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Of  the  baptizing  of  cups,  and  pots,  and  brazen 
vessels,  and  couches,  although  I  have  little  doubt  that 
various  kinds  of  ablutions  are  intended  in  the  general 
word,  yet  I  cannot  venture  to  say  as  positively  as 
several  of  my  brethren  do,  that  some  of  these,  espe- 
cially the  couches,  could  not  have  been  immersed. 
The  Jews  were  undoubtedly  most  careful  and  parti- 
cular in  thoroughly  washing  the  drapery  and  coverings 
of  their  seats ;  and,  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble 
to  study  the  various  pollutions  of  beds  and  couches, 
as  they  are  described  in  Maimonides  and  the  Tal- 
mudic  tracts,  he  must,  I  think,  in  candour  admit, 
that  these  articles  of  furniture  were  in  some  instances 
immersed  in  water.^ 

Although  I  cannot  rely  so  confidently  upon  these 
baptisms  of  furniture,  as  do  many  of  my  brethren,  yet 
I  think  the  divers  baptisms  of  the  Jews,  mentioned  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  include,  if  they  do  not 
exclusively  denote,  the  purifications  by  sprinkling 
performed  in  the  Jewish  temple.  I  solicit  attention  to 
the  context.  The  apostle  had  described  the  material 
sanctuary  of  the  first  covenant,  *^  which,"  he  says, 
^<  was  a  figure  for  the  time  being,  in  which  were  offered 

«  See  Lightfoot  on  this  passage,  who  maintains,  as  do  many 
oriental  scholars  who  know  much  more  of  these  ablutions  than  I 
do,  that  they  were  eflfected  by  sprinkling.  I  however  cannot  tell 
why  the  couches  were  not  immersed,  although  the  great  orientalists 
say  they  were  noL  While  I  dare  not  contradict  them,  I  do  not 
make  myself  responsible  for  their  opinion.  The  only  argument  I 
can  find  that  the  baptizing  of  cups  was  not  their  immersion,  is  derived 
from  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  the  Pharisees  cleansed  only  the 
outside.     Its  value  I  leave  to  the  estimate  of  the  reader. 
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oblations  and  sacrifices,  which  could  not  perfect  the 
worshipper,  as  to  his  conscience ;  enjoined  ontO  the 
time  of  reformation,  in  respect  only  to  meats  antf 
drinks,  and  divers  baptisms,  ordinances  of  the  flesk. 
But  Christ  being  come,  a  high-priest  of  future  good, 
through  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not 
made  with  hands,  not  by  means  of  the  blood  of  goats 
and  calves,  but  by  means  of  his  own  blood,  having 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us,  entered  once  for  all 
into  the  most  holy  place.  For  if  the  blood  of  calves 
and  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  sprinkling  the 
unclean,  purify  so  far  as  the  cleansing  of  the  flesh; 
by  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  spotless  to 
God,  purify  your  conscience  from  dead  works,  for 
the  service  of  the  living  God  ?""  My  conviction  is,  on 
reading  the  whole  paragraph,  that  the  divers  baptisms 
included  the  sprinklinj:  of  the  blood  of  calves  and 
goats  upon  the  altar,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  unclean 
with  the  water  of  separation,  in  which  were  mingled 
the  ashes  of  the  heifer.  Those  baptisms  were  ordi- 
nances of  the  flesh ;  and  these  sprinklings  were  for 
the  cleansing  of  the  flesh :  those  baptisms  could  not 
purify  the  conscience;  the  blood  of  Christ,  of  which 
the  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  and  the  ashes 
sprinkled  upon  the  unclean,  were  figures  for  the  time 
being,  does  purify  the  conscience.  There  were  divers 
immersions  and  divers  sprinklings  among  the  Jews, 
The  apostle,  by  divers  baptisms,  must  refer  to  the  one 

«  Hob.  ix.  9—13. 
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or  to  the  other,  or  to  both.  He  calls  these  baptisms 
ordinances  of  the  fieshj  and  afterwards  says,  **  for  if  the 
blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer, 
sprinkling  the  unclean,  purify  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
flesh.''  Be  it  observed,  further,  that  the  apostle  had 
made  no  reference  whatever  in  the  first  part  of  the 
parallel  to  the  sprinkling  with  the  ashes  of  the 
heifer,  if  it  were  not  included  in  the  divers  baptisms ; 
and  yet  in  the  second  part  it  is  the  chief  point  of  )  " 
his  argument.  It  was  not  a  gift,  nor  a  sacrifice^  it 
was  not  for  meat,  nor  for  drink ;  our  opponents  as 
confidently  add,  it  was  not  a  baptism.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  reasoning  of  the  apostle,  on  their  exposition. 
**  Which  was  a  figure  for  the  time  then  present,  in 
which  were  offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices,  that 
could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect,  as 
pertaining  to  the  conscience;  being  enjoined  until  the 
time  of  reformation  only  for  meats  and  drinks,  and 
divers  immersions,  institutes  of  the  flesh;  for  if 
sprinklings  purify  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall 
the  blood  of  Christ  purify  the  conscience?"  Is  it 
-  credible,  that  the  apostle  should  reason  in  this  style — 
should  represent  the  Levitical  service  as  a  type  of  the 
cleansing  of  the  conscience  by  the  blood  of  Christ  j 
and  enumerating  its  several  parts,  should  exclude  its 
sprinklings ;  and  immediately,  as  though  he  had 
mentioned  them,  make  these  sprinklings  the  strength 
of  his  argument,  and  the  only  part  of  the  type  which  ? 
he  specifically  notices ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  ^ 
he  should  introduce  immersions  into  the  enumeration 
of  the   Mosaic  types,   and   make  no  application  of 
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them  to  the  e^aogelical  serrke?  When  hid  he 
the  spriokliDg  purified  as  to  the  desh,  if  h  were  ooi 
incltided  in  the  divers  baptisms,  the  ordinances  ci  the 
flesh,  which  being  obviously  parts  of  the  type  must 
have  corresponded  with  the  antitype?  What  dse 
than  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  calves  and  goats 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  andean 
with  the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  does  the  aposde  rq>ie9ent 
as  intended  to  prefigure  the  purification  of  the  soul 
by  the  blood  of  Christ?  What  immersion  of  the 
flesh  in  water  was  typical  of  the  sprinklinga  of  the 
heart  from  an  evil  conscience?  The  argument  Re- 
quires that  the  sprinklings  of  the  law  be  mcluded 
in  the  ordinances  of  the  flesh,  either  in  the  meats,  or 
the  drinks,  or  the  baptisms.  But  if  they  were  implied 
in  any  of  those  three  kinds  of  ordinances  of  the 
flesh,  they  must  have  been  in  the  divers  baptisms. 

Some  Paedo-baptists  of  great  learning  and  acute- 
ness  excogitate  an  argument  in  favour  of  sprinkling, 
from  the  use  of  the  epithet  Siaipopoi^,  cUvers  baptisms, 
or  divers  kinds  of  baptisms,  designating,  as  they 
think,  various  modes  of  administering  it.  As  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  understand  their  reasoning,  I  can 
neither  affirm  nor  contradict;  although  my  want 
of  perspicacity,  in  not  understanding  the  reasoning 
of  the  ablest  theologians  which  the  church  has  ever 
known,  is  not  to  be  construed  into  a  concession  of 
the  argument  founded  on  the  phrase.  Dr.  Owen,  for 
instance,  says  on  this  passage,  that  baptism  means 
"  any  kind  of  washing  by  dipping  or  sprinkling;" 
but  as  I  do  not  understand  his  reasons  for  the  asser- 
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tion,  I  must  leave  them  to  the  study  of  the  candid 
reader." 

Tired  of  this  tedious  logomachy,  let  us  proceed 
from  words  to  things,  and  notice  some  references 
to  Christian  baptism  in  the  New  Testament  which 
seem  to  sustain  the  inference  that  immersion  was 
not  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers. 
When  Peter,  seeing  that  "on  the  Gentiles  was 
poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  said,  Can  any 
man  forbid  water,''  refuse  water,  "  that  these  should 
not  be  baptized,  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  well  as  we  ;"*  is  it  not  fairly  to  be  deduced  from 
his  words,  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  application  of 
water  to  Cornelius  and  his  household  ?  He  speaks 
as  if  the  water  was  to  be  brought  to  them,  and  not 
as  if  they  were  to  be  conducted  to  the  water.  As  he 
had  seen  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shed  forth 
upon  the  converts,  he  could  not  have  copied  a  better 
model  of  the  baptism  he  was  about  to  perform.  If  the 
argument  be  good,  that  he  might  surely  baptize  with 
water  those  who  had  been  baptized  with  the  Spirit; 
its  counterpart  may  safely  be  adopted  by  us,  that  we 

*«  Many  critics  think  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
employs  the  word  ^aTmtrfios  to  denote  the  Jewish  ablution,  as  distin- 
guished from  pdnria-fia,  the  Christian  rite  ;  but  the  Greek  fathers 
evidently  regard  the  two  words  as  synonjrmous,  as  they  both  use 
fioFTurfi^f,  when  citing  other  passages,  (buried  with  him,  fiawnaii^^) 
and  call  these  legal  baptisms  ra  vofxiKa  fiaTrria-fiara. — See  Photii 
Bibliotheca,  cclxxx.,  for  both  instances. 

*  Acts  X.  47,  refuse  water,  deny  water.  See  Luke  vi.  29,  &c. — 
See  Schleusner  and  Wahl. 
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may  surely  baptize  with  water  in  the  same  mode  as 
they  were  baptized  with  the  Spirit.  The  water  and 
the  visible  sign  were  both  emblems  of  the  same 
thing.  Is  not  this  view  confirmed  by  the  words 
of  the  apostle  which  I  have  already  cited,  "  As  I 
began  to  speak,  the  Holy  Ghost  feU  on  them,  as  on 
us  at  the  beginning :  then  remembered  I  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said,  John  indeed  baptized 
with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  r 

Another  allusion  I  notice  before  I  leave  this  part 
of  the  argument.  St.  Paul  says,*"  "Having,  therefore, 
brethren,  the  right  of  entrance  into  the  most  holy 
place,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  which  he  hath  conse- 
crated for  us  a  new  and  living  way,  through  the  veil, 
(that  is  his  flesh,)  and  having  a  great  High  Priest 
over  the  house  of  God,  let  us  go  near  with  a  true 
heart,  in  full  confidence  of  faith,  having  been 
sprinkled  as  to  our  hearts  from  an  evil  conscience, 
and  washed  as  to  our  bodies  with  clean  water.** 

That  there  is  in  this  passage  an  allusion  to  baptism 

seems  to  me  undeniable.     Here  is  a  sprinkling  of 

the  heart,  and  here  is  also  a  washing  of  the  body. 

i    In  such  a  connexion  the  washing  of  the  body  is 

^    surely  not  the  same  thing  as  the  cleansing  of  the 

^    heart.      To    explain    this    water   as    spiritual    and 

mystical  water,  or  this  washing    as    spiritual    and 

mystical   washing,  would  require  us  to  understand 

the    apostle  as    speaking   of  spiritual   or   mystical 


•  Heb.  X,  19—22. 
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bodies^  and  that  too  in  obvious  contradistinction 
from  the  heart.  That  the  washing  of  the  body  was 
intended  as  a  sign  of  the  cleansing  of  the  heart,  I 
readily  admit;  but  the  apostle  distinctly  mentions 
the  sign  as  well  as  the  thing  signified.  We  are  to 
enter  the  sanctuary  of  God,  with  our  hearts  sprinkled 
from  an  evil  conscience  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
our  bodies  washed  with  the  water  of  baptism. 

As  the  apostle  represents  the  believer  as  entering 
the  sanctuary,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
allusion  is  to  the  washing  of  the  priests,  before  they  ^ 
entered  the  holy  place.  Whether  that  washing  was 
by  immersion,  or  by  the  application  of  the  water  to 
the  person,  is  therefore  an  inquiry  which  may  illus- 
trate, if  it  do  not  determine,  the  sense  of  this  passage. 
The  Jewish  priests  entered  the  sanctuary,  having 
their  bodies  washed  with  pure  water.  Were  they,  i 
or  were  they  not  immersed  ? 

One  washing  was  previous  to  putting  on  the 
sacerdotal  vestments.  The  specific  object  of  this 
ablution  was  to  purify  the  flesh,  that  the  priest 
might  not  profane  the  holy  garments.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  washing  before  he  entered  the 
sanctuary.  "  These  are  holy  garments,  therefore  shall 
he  wash  his  flesh  in  water,"  or  with  water,  "  and  so  put 
them  on.*'"  The  verb  here  employed,  VH'J,  is  simply  to 
wash,  without  reference  to  the  mode,  as  it  is  em- 
ployed when  it  is  said  of  Joseph,  "  He  washed  his 
face.*'*     How  the  priest  washed  his  flesh  we  do  not 

•  Levit.  xvi.  4.  *  Gen.  xliii.  31. 
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know :  the  Septuagint  renders,  *'  washed  with  water,** 
not  in  it. 

At  the  consecration  of  the  priests  Moses  was  com- 
manded, preparatory  to  putting  the  robes  on  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  and  performing  the  other  rites  of  initia- 
tion, to  wash  them  with  water  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle.'      The    mode    of    the   washing   is   not 
expressed,  the  same  verb,  YH'^,  being  employed ;  but 
few  things  are  more  improbable   than   that  Moses 
immersed  the  priests  in  that  situation.     But  in  con- 
nexion   with    the    apostle*s    argument  it    is   more 
natural  to  observe  the  ordinary  and  proper  ablution 
before  entering  the  sanctuary,  which  was  performed 
at  the  brasen  laver — ''  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  laver 
of  brass,  and  his  foot  also  of  brass,  to  wash  withal. 
And  thou  shalt  put  it  between  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  and  the  altar,  and  thou  shalt  put  water 
therein,  for  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash  their  hands 
and  their  feet  thereat :  when  they  go  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  they  shall  wash  with  water, 
that  they  die  not;   or  when  they  come  near  to  the 
altar  to  minister,  to  burn  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord.     So  they  shall  wash  their  hands  and  feet, 
that  they  die  not."*     From  this  passage  we  learn 
that   the  proper  ablution,  previous    to  entering  the 
sanctuary,  was  the  washing  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
that    this    ablution   is  called    washing   with    water, 
(ver.  20,)  as  if  the  person  were  washed  when  only  the 
hands  and  feet  were  intended.     To  this  ablution  it 

"  Ex<xlu8  xxix.  4.  *  Exodus  xxx.  18 — 21. 
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would  seem  most  natural  to  refer  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  were  it  not  for  one  objection,  that  the  words 
washed  as  to  the  body,  especially  as  the  word 
X€Xoi;/i€voi  is  employed,  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  the 
washing  of  the  hands  and  feet.  How  far  it  may 
relieve  the  difficulty  to  say,  as  the  passage  in  Exodus 
seems  to  imply,  that  the  washing  of  the  hands  and 
feet  was  for  convenience  appointed  instead  of  the 
ablution  of  the  whole  person,  and  therefore  con- 
sidered as  equivalent,  I  must  leave  the  reader  to 
decide.  To  which  of  these  washings,  or  whether  to 
any  of  them,  the  apostle  specifically  alludes,  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  ascertain  with  certainty.  All  I 
assert  is,  we  know  not  any  immersion  practised  by 
the  priests  on  entering  the  sanctuary,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  assume  that  anything  of  the  kind  took 
place.  If  the  reference  be  to  the  ablution  of  the 
Levites  on  being  initiated  into  the  holy  service,  or  of 
the  unclean,  that  they  might  not  defile  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Lord,  we  are  expressly  told  they  were  sprinkled 
with  the  water  of  purifying.'' 

If  it  be  shown,  by  the  use  of  the  word  and  by 
allusions  to  the  rite,  that  immersion  is  not  the  only 
mode  of  administering  this  ordinance,  it  is  of  less 
importance  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  it  was 
actually  solemnised  in  the  apostolic  age.  Con- 
tending, as  I  do,  that  the  use  of  water  is  sufficient^ 
whatever  mode  may  be  thought  the  most  convenient, 
or  the  most  expressive,  why  should  I  be  solicitous  to 

*  Numbers  viii.  7 ;  xix.  20. 
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prove  that  the  apostles  preferred  any  one  mode  to  any 
other  ?     Believing  that  all  are  equally  lawfiil,  thougfa 
all  may  not  be  equally  expedient,  and  chiefly  de- 
siring  in    this   controversy   to   see   established   the 
principle  that  the  application  of  water  in  any  way 
includes  all  that  is  of  any  value  in  baptism,  if  it  be 
honestly  intended  as  the  act  of  obedience  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  Lord  Jesus,  according  to  the  conscien- 
tious  interpretation  of  the  person  concerned,  I  am 
an  advocate  of  sprinkling  in  no  other  sense  than  1 
am  of  immersion ;  and  I  am  equally  an  opponent  of 
such  as,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  insist  upon  a 
restriction  which  Christ  has  not  imposed.     Indeed, 
I  should  not  have  troubled  myself  to  pursue  this  in- 
quiry any  further,  were  it  not  for  the  apprehension 
that  I  might  be  thought  to  evade  what  some  of  our 
Baptist  friends  consider  incontrovertible  evidence  in 
favour  of  immersion.    Were  every  baptism  in  the  New 
Testament  an  immersion,  it  would  no  more  affect  my 
reasoning  than  does  the  fact  that  our  Lord  used  un- 
leavened bread  at  the  institution  of  the  supper,  aided 
by  the  apostle's  allusion,  "  let  us  keep  the  feast  not 
with  old  leaven,"  impose  upon  the  church  the  duty  of 
following  the  Saviour's   example  in  that  particular. 
Some   men,    indeed,    of    profound    learning,     have 
contended  that  dipping  is  absolutely  unlawful,  an 
iOi\odpri<TKeiay  an  act  of  will-worship,  that  horror  of 
the  puritans;^  but  upon  the  hypothesis  for  which 
I  plead,  it  is  of  less  importance  to  ascertain  what 

■  Journal  of  the  WestminsUir  Assembly. 
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particular  mode  was  practised  in  the  apostolic  age. 
Without  assuming,  what  we  have  no  right  to  assume, 
that  the  mode  of  baptizmg  in  the  primitive  church 
was  uniform,  or  that,  because  immersion  might  have 
been  practised  in  one  instance  or  might  not  in 
another,  such  an  instance  on  either  side  proves  the 
general  rule  of  the  apostles,  let  us  briefly  notice  a 
few  facts  in  the  evangelical  narrative,  which  may 
elucidate  this  inquiry. 

I  feel  bound  in  candour  to  admit  that  the  Jewish 
baptism  of  proselytes  was  by  immersion.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  whatever ;  for,  that 
proselytes  were  baptized  in  a  confluence  of  waters 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  body,  we  learn  from  the 
Talmuds  and  from  Maimonides.^  If  it  should  be 
supposed  that  as  immersion  was  practised  by  the 
Jews,  the  apostles  would  have  adopted  the  mode 
to  which  their  nation  was  accustomed,  I  reply  that 
the  prevalent  custom  might  have  been  a  very  good 
reason  for  such  a  practice,  even  though  no  mode 
had  been  specified  by  Divine  authority,  as  the  cus- 
tomary designation  of  the  rite  might  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  name  which  John  and  Jesus 
employed  in  initiating  disciples.  The  institution  was 
from  God,  but  whether  the  name  was  from  heaven 
or  of  men  we  know  not.  That  the  word  had  pre- 
viously among  the  Jews  received  a  religious  appro- 
priation, may  be  inferred  from  its  use  in  the  Septuagint 
as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  in  uniform  dis- 
tinction from  (iaiTTio. 

*  See  Lightfoot's  Exercitations  upon  Matt.  iii.  6. 
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The  apostles  might  have  baptized,  especially  their 
Jewish  proselytes,  according  to  the  pievioiis  usage  of 
their  nation,  because  that  mode  was  the  most  expe- 
dient and  usually  the  most  convenient.     In  oar  age 
and  climate,  however,  expediency  would  rather  be  a 
reason  for  sprinkling  or  pouring.     Yet  the  mode  of 
baptism  obser\'ed  by  the  Jews,  if  we  rely  upon  rab- 
binical authorities,  and  from  no  other  do  we  lean 
that  they  practised  immersion  at  all,  was  in  so  many 
respects  different  from  that  of  John  and  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord,  as  to   preclude  any  analogical 
reasoning  from  the  one  service  to  the  other.     As  (to 
adopt  the  remark  of  Mr.  Ewing)  there  is  no  instance 
in  the  law  of  Moses  of  one  person  bathing  another, 
far  less  of  a  public   bathing  before  a  promiscuoos 
assembly;  so  in  the  rabbinical  baptism,  the  person 
baptized,   standing   in    the   water,  plunged  himsd^ 
and  came  up  a  new  creature.     When  a  woman  was 
baptized,  the  teachers  rehearsed  to  her  the  precepU 
of  the  law;  and  then,  no  other  men  being  present, 
as  she  dipped  her  head  under  the  water,  they  turned 
away   and   left   her    with    her   female    companions. 
Hence  these  proselytes   are  said  to  baptize  them- 
selves ;  *  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  apostles,  who  bap- 
tized their  converts,  did  not  observe  this  particular 
mode  in  administering  the  Christian  ordinance.    In 
a  warm  climate,  where  the  people  were  accustomed 
to  bathing,  and  water  was  not  plentiful  in  the  towns, 
it  might  have  been  more  convenient  to  immerse  in  a 

"  Lightfoot's  £xercitations  uix)n  Matt.  iii.  6. 
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river  than  to  sprinkle  in  a  city  a  considerable  number 
of  persons.  If  it  could  be  shown,  that  John  generally 
dipped  in  the  Jordan,  he  might  have  dipped  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  as  we  sprinkle,  the  convenience 
of  that  mode  of  administering  the  rite.  /^ 

By  those  who  contend  that  immersion  was  prac- 
tised in  the  instances  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  baptisms  in  Jordan  and  at  ^non,  where 
there  was  much  water,  are  usually  selected  as  their 
proofs.  Much  argument  sometimes  floats  upon  ^ 
this  great  quantity  of  water,  as  if  it  were  super- 
fluous for  any  other  purpose  than  immersion.  How 
often  has  it  been  asked,  Why  should  John,  if  he 
did  not  immerse  the  crowds  who  resorted  to  his 
ministry,  have  selected  the  river  Jordan  or  the  many 
streams  of  ^non  as  his  place  of  baptizing?  Although 
I  am  under  no  obligation  to  deny  that  John  usually 
immersed,  a  moment's  consideration  would  answer 
this  reiterated  inquiry.  I  say  nothing  about  the 
necessity  of  water  for  sustaining  the  vast  multitudes 
who  frequented  the  ministry  of  John  or  of  our  Lord, 
so  that  the  spot,  as  some  suppose,  might  have  been 
selected,  as  a  site  for  an  encampment  is  often  chosen, 
on  the  bank  of  a  river ;  because  I  think  it  scarcely 
fetir  to  explain  the  narrative  as  if  the  proximity  to 
water  was  preferred  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
except  that  of  baptism.  In  our  own  land,  in  which 
scarcely  a  town  is  to  be  found  without  a  considerable 
stream  in  its  neighbourhood,  containing  more  water 
than  issued  from  all  the  fountains  of  jEnon,  we  need 
in  our  superfluity  to  be  reminded  of  the  scarcity  of 
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water,  on  the  £iilure  of  the  brooks  in  the  dnr  season, 
in  most  parts  of  Palestine.  In  that  coantry,  we  are 
told,  great  multitudes  went  to  be  baptized  of  John ; 
all  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  aU  the  coantrr 
round  abouL  Without  professing  to  ofler  a  eonect 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  de^- 
nated  by  this  language,  it  may  surely  be  inferred  that 
very  great  crowds,  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  district,  were  baptized  by  John. 
K  he  only  sprinkled  them  with  his  hands,  or  poured 
a  small  quantity  of  water  from  a  vessel  upon  their 
heads,  where,  in  that  country,  could  he  have  easiljr 
procured  a  sufficient  quantity  for  his  purpose,  unless 
he  resorted  to  some  perennial  stream,  or  place  of 
many  springs?  Jordan  was  the  only  considerable 
river  of  the  country.  Would  it  be  possible  to  baptize 
many  thousands  of  people  even  by  sprinkling  in 
such  a  place  as  Sychem,  where  the  whole  dty  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  well  which  Jacob  gave 
them,  probably  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  no 
more  water  than  they  daily  needed  ?  From  that  well 
water  might,  possibly,  have  been  obtained  to  sprinkle 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town^  but  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed;  that  it  could  have  been  procured  at  an 
easy  rate  to  sprinkle  the  population  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  other  cities  of  Judea.  Was  John  to  keep 
persons  employed  with  vessels,  where  the  well  was 
deep,  to  draw  him  sufficient  water  ?  What  would  the 
Samaritans  have  thought  if  he  had  gathered  his 
crowds  of  hearers  around  the  precious  well  which 
their  ancestor  had  given  them  ?    Could  he  have  paci- 
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fied  them  by  saying  he  was  raising  the  water  only 
for  sprinkling,  not  for  immersing,  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  people?  Or  would  he  have 
selected  his  position  to  sprinkle  the  multitudes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  where  Josephus  tells 
us,  before  the  improvements  of  Titus,  the  water  was 
often  sold  in  separate  measures  to  the  people  ?'  Jesus 
was  making  and  baptizing  more  disciples  than  John, 
(at  that  time  John  was  decreasing ;)  but  where,  in 
a  sultry  climate,  could  he  have  sprinkled  so  many 
thousands,  except  at  a  place,  like  i£non,  abounding 
with  water  ?  We  too  often  think  of  a  few  being  bap- 
tized, but  I  ask  any  one  seriously  to  consider  how 
much  water  would  be  required  to  wash,  to  sprinkle, 
say,  for  instance,  one  hundred  thousand  people,  and 
less  than  that  number  cannot  be  implied  in  the 
language  employed  respecting  the  baptism  of  John 
and  of  our  Lord,  How  many  places  in  Palestine, 
as  now  we  know  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  banks  of  Jordan,  and  the  lake 
of  Galilee,  would  supply,  without  inconvenience, 
sufficient  water  for  so  great  an  affusion  ?  If  much 
water  is  necessary,  in  a  country  where  it  is  scarce, 
to  sprinkle  some  hundreds  of  persons  daily,  what 
becomes  of  the  argument  so  often  and  so  osten- 
tatiously proposed  in  favour  of  immersion  from  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  or  the  much  water  of  jEnon?  If 
any  person,  even  in  this  land  of  perpetual  rains  and 
perennial  streams,   were  to  propose  to  baptize  by 

•  De  Bello,  lib.  v.  c.  9,  §  4. 
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affusion  or  sprinkling,  the  population  of  one  of  our 
counties,  and  vast  crowds  were  to  resort  to  him, 
would  he  not,  if  his  ministry  were  in  the  open  air, 
like  that  of  John  and  of  Jesus,  take  his  station,  for 
the  sake  of  the  convenience  of  the  water,  on  the  bank 
of  some  river  ?  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  has  more  troubled  some  good  people 
than  this  much  water  of  ^Enon^  and  no  place  which 
has  afforded  a  more  favourite  name  for  a  chapel  con- 
taining a  reservoir  of  about  a  hogshead  of  water,  than 
this  town  of  limpid  streams.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
this,  but  I  do  wonder  at  the  disingenuous  artifice  of 
learned  men  who,  knowing  well  the  nature  of  the 
country,  have  not  scrupled  to  make  the  most  of  this 
worthless  argument. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  reasoning 
from  the  ancient  streams  to  the  modern  chapels  of 
iEnon,  (and  all  that  I  maintain  is,  that  the  propinquity 
to  water  is  to  be  explained  without  reference  to  immer- 
sion,) the  numbers  who  resorted  to  John  have  been 
construed  to  prove  it  physically  impossible  that  he 
should  have  immersed  them  all.  To  notice  thb  argu- 
ment, were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  completing  the  dis- 
cussion, might  appear  superfluous,  as  my  reasoning 
no  way  depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  John  found 
it  most  convenient  or  most  agreeable  to  baptize.  Its 
only  application,  is  to  those  who  are  not  satisfied 
about  the  baptism  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Bed 
Sea  ;  and  so  far  as  it  appears  improbable  that 
John  immersed  all  his  disciples,  may  that  improba- 
bility give  preponderance  to  the  arguments  which  we 
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have  already  advanced.  We,  however,  maintain  that 
the  philological  battle  has  been  won  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  we  are  not  to  be  tempted  to  renew 
the  fight  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  In  fairly 
submitting  to  the  reader  the  difficulties  of  sup- 
posing that  John  immersed  all  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  baptized,  I  leave  him  to  consider  how  far  they 
do,  or  do  not  confirm  the  general  reasoning  of  this 
lecture.  As,  however,  in  the  brief  sketch  of  the 
gospels  there  may  be  omitted  many  facts  and  inci- 
dents, which,  if  we  knew  them,  might  solve  or  lessen 
the  difficulties,  I  do  not  desire  to  press  them  unfairly 
or  rashly.  Let  the  reader  use  his  own  discretion, 
and  give  to  the  statement  what  weight,  or  deduct 
from  it  what  discount  he  may  think  all  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  case  may  fairly  justify." 

The  first  inquiry  is,  how  many  persons  we  may 
suppose  John  baptized,  and  the  answer  can  amount 
to  little  else  than  a  vague  estimate  of  the  minimum 
of  his  disciples.  Of  the  amount  of  the  population 
of  Judea  and  the  country  round  about  Jordan,  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  I  know  of  no  computation  on 
which  we  may  rely  with  confidence.  Josephus  esti- 
mates the  number  of  persons  present  in  Jerusalem  at 
one  passover  as  two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand; 
at  another,  as  three  millions.  Such  computations  may 
appear  vague  and  dubious,  but  as  they  are  founded 
upon  the  number  of  lambs  slain  at  the  altar,  two 

«  Those  who  would  see  the  argument  proposed  in  its  strength  as 
against  immersion,  may  consult  the  "  Essay  on  Baptism  '*  in  the  Con- 
gr^ational  Magazine,  May,  1841. 
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hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred,  allowiDg 
about  twelve  persons  for  each  lamb ;'  they  deserve 
much  more  attention  than  mere  conjecture.  The 
writer  in  the  Congregational  Magazine,  to  whom  I 
have  already  alluded,  supposes  that  we  may  regard 
one-third  of  these  as  belonging  to  Judea,  and  the 
country  about  Jordan.  This  appears  to  me  a  very 
moderate  estimate,  as  I  do  not  imagine  the  proportion 
of  foreigners  to  have  been  greater  than  two-thirds; 
although,  as  it  is  mere  conjecture,  I  can  claim  no 
authority  for  it.  It  would  leave  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  of  that  country^  capable  of  eating  the 
paschal  lamb.  If  it  should  be  objected  that  Josephas 
says,  the  greater  number  of  those  perishing  in  Jeni- 
salem,  being  shut  up  at  the  passover,  did  not  belong 
to  the  city  ;  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  multitudes 
of  whom  we  are  speaking,  as  having  resorted  to 
John's  baptism,  belonged  not  to  Jerusalem  only,  but 
to  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan. 
Let  the  reader,  if  he  be  at  all  dissatisfied,  diminish 
the  estimate  to  the  very  lowest  which  he  can  suppose 
could  have  included  the  population  of  Judea,  and  the 
country  round  about  the  Jordan;  the  territory  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Judah,  with  the  addition  of  the 
populous  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan. 

By  the  general  expressions,  Jerusalem,  and  ail 
Judea,  and  the  country  round  about  Jordan,  I  must 
understand  that  the  majority  of  the  population  was 

"  '*  No  less  than  ten  belong  to  every  sacrifice,  and  manjr  of  ns  are 
twenty  in  a  company." — Joscphus,  War,  book  vi.  ch.  9,  §  3. 
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baptized  by  John.  All  the  people  counted  John  to  be 
a  prophet:  through  fear  of  the  multitude,  the  leaders  of 
the  Pharisees  dared  not  to  say  that  his  baptism  was 
from  men.  All  classes  went  to  be  baptized ;  Phari- 
sees and  publicans,  Sadducees  and  soldiers.  As  the 
foreign  Jews  observed  the  religious  rites  of  their 
brethren  in  Palestine,  we  may  infer  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  dispersion,  the  *'  not  a  few  myriads," 
as  Josephus  describes  them,  would,  while  sojourning 
in  Jerusalem  under  the  influence  of  the  general  excite- 
ment, resort  to  the  baptism  of  John.  Among  the 
Hellenists,  in  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  his  disciples 
were  afterwards  found,  one  of  whom  was  Apollos, 
at  Alexandria.  Mr.  Thorn  estimates  the  numbers 
baptized  by  John""  at  two  millions ;  and  although  I 
do  not  know  that  he  can  be  controverted,  I  dare  not 
make  the  estimate  so  large,  but  am  content  with  a 
fourth,  or  a  tenth,  or  even  a  twentieth  of  it.  "  Jesus 
baptized  not,  but  his  disciples,"  is  said  in  contrast 
with  the  practice  of  John,  who  was  himself  the 
baptizer.  If  his  ministry  continued  only  about  six 
months,  as  is  most  probable,  or  even  terminated 
within  the  year  from  its  commencement,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  had  he  been  bap- 

*»  Our  translation  of  John  iv.  1,  **  When,  therefore,  the  Lord  knew 
that  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more 
disciples  than  John,"  may  be  adduced  in  opposition  to  the  inference 
which  I  have  drawn,  that  John  baptized  the  majority  of  the  people. 
The  slightest  attention,  however,  to  the  original,  would  show  that  the 
meaning  is,  the  Pharisees  heard  that  Jesus  was  at  that  time  baptizing 
more  disciples  than  John.  John  was  decreasing,  but  Jesus  was 
increasing  ;  John  was  finishing  his  work,  Jesus  was  commencing  his. 
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tizing  in  the  river,  without  intermission,  from  day- 
break until  night-fall,  it  seems  impossible  he  should 
have  immersed  so  great  a  multitude.  Does  any  one 
believe,  Mr.  Ewing  asks,  that  he  was  the  amphibious 
animal  which  the  hypothesis  of  the  immersionists  sup- 
poses ?  Making  every  allowance  for  our  ignorance  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  history,  and  reducing  the  esti- 
mate to  the  smallest  numbers  which  do  not  directly  con- 
tradict the  evangelical  narrative^  it  is  not  inappropriate 
to  ask  how  these  crowds  went  to  him  in  deep  water. 
Did  they  go  in  their  usual  clothes  ?  or  did  they  return 
to  their  homes  in  them  ?  or  did  they  carry  change  of 
raiment  from  their  several  cities  into  the  wilderness, 
and  undress  and  dress  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the 
midst  of  the  vast  crowds  ?  or  did  they  go  naked  into 
the  water?  These  baptisms  were  publicly  performed 
in  the  presence  of  great  multitudes  of  people.  Let 
any  one  consider  the  habits  of  oriental  women,  con- 
cealed, rather  than  adorned  with  their  veils,  and  then 
resolve  the  inquiry,  whether  it  is  probable  that  the 
women  of  Judea,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  promiscuous 
crowds,  would  submit  to  be  immersed  in  the  Jordan 
by  John  the  Baptist.  In  the  baptism  of  a  proselyted 
woman  among  the  Jews,  we  have  noticed  the  manner 
in  which  she  was  privately  placed  in  the  water,  where 
she  dipped  her  own  head  in  the  presence  of  her 
female  companions.  It  is  to  me  utterly  incredible 
that  Jewish  women  resorted  to  a  public  immersion, 
and  none  the  less  so,  because  immersion  in  private, 
with  so  much  care  and  circumspection,  was  practised 
on  the  admission  of  female  proselytes  to  the  privi- 
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leges  of  their  nation.  The  more  I  consider  the 
circumstances,  the  more  difficult  I  find  it  to  believe 
that  John  immersed  all  his  disciples.  Although  I  dare 
not  propose  the  objection  in  the  form  of  absolute 
physical  impossibility,  as  do  some  of  my  brethren ; 
yet  in  the  midst  of  such  difficulties  I  am  induced  to 
consider  why  I  am  required  to  believe  so  extraordi- 
nary a  statement;  as  that  thousands  of  persons,  men 
and  women,  were  publicly  immersed  in  the  presence 
of  great  crowds  of  spectators.  The  only  answer  I 
find  is,  that  to  baptize  is  to  immerse,  and  therefore 
the  evangelists  say  positively  they  were  all  immersed. 
K  I  ask  in  return.  Were  the  Fathers  who  were  bap- 
tized in  the  Red  Sea  immersed,  I  am  told  I  do  not 
understand  tropes  and  metaphors,  and  therefore  can- 
not distinguish  things  that  differ.  In  that  gay  and 
flowery  region  of  metaphor,  it  seems  the  dispute 
must  be  left  with  the  reader. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  baptism  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  After  the  preaching  of  Peter,  "  they  that 
gladly  received  the  word  were  baptized,  and  the  same 
day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three  thousand 
souls."*  We  here  find  that  three  thousand  persons 
were  baptized  in  the  after  part  of  one  day,  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.  The  inquiry  has  been  often  pro- 
posed, but  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  fairly 
answered,  how  and  where  could  so  many  persons 
have  been  immersed,  in  so  short  a  time  ?  Jerusalem 
was  not  like  iEnon,  a  place  of  much  water.  The 
Kedron  is  a  small  stream,  dry  during  the  summer, 

•  Acts  ii.  41. 
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dashing  impetuously  after  rain  along  its  rocky  chan- 
nel, easily  crossed  without  bridges.  The  fountain  of 
Siloam  forms  two  small  pools,  containing  j  ust  suffi- 
cient water  for  women  to  wash  linen,"  and  which 
Josephus  says  often  failed,  as  well  as  all  the  springs 
without  the  city.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  three 
thousand  people  were  immersed  in  those  pools,  in 
one  afternoon,  during  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  at  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season  of  the  long  drought  ?  Or  are  we 
to  suppose  that  the  apostles  betook  themselves  to  the 
cisterns,  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  in  which  the 
water  was  preserved,  and  there  immersed  thousands, 
And  a  few  days  afterwards  thousands  more^  with  the 
summer  before  them,  and  with  no  prospect  of  rain 
until  October  or  November?  1  do  not^say  this,  how- 
ever inconvenient,  could  not  be  done,  as  I  do  not  say 
there  was  not  abundance  of  water  in  the  private  and 
public  reservoirs ;  but  if  it  was  done,  the  people  must 
have  separated,  and  resorted  in  little  parties  to  a  great 
number  of  private  houses  scattered  over  the  city,  to 
which  the  apostles  could  obtain  access,  and  even 
then  they  must  have  dipped  several  persons  in  the 
same  tank,  and  spoiled  the  water  for  all  future  use. 
Such  a  private  baptism  would  have  been  very  unlike 
the  public  ministrations  of  John  and  of  Jesus  at  the 
Jordan  and  at  ^Enon.  That  they  were  purified  by 
some  easy  mode  of  ablution,  with  so  much  water  as 
could  be  readily  procured,  immediately  after  the  dis- 
course of  Peter,  and  in  the  place  where  they  heard  it, 

•  See  Chateaubriand's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34,  86. 
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would  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the 
narrative.  That  they  dispersed  in  all  directions  to  the 
several  baths  of  the  houses^  and  that  the  apostles 
went  from  one  company  to  another^  each  immersing 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  different  places,  (for 
surely  so  many  would  not  be  immersed  in  one  bath, 
in  the  same  water,  and  in  the  same  day,)  seems 
exceedingly  improbable,  especially  as  each  family, 
even  now  the  city  is  so  much  smaller,  carefully  pre- 
serves its  own  reservoir.  There  was,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  a  great  deal  of  water  used  in  the 
temple  service ;  but  is  it  likely  that  the  disciples  had 
influence  with  the  prefect  who  superintended  the 
supply,  to  enable  them  to  immerse  thousands  of 
people  in  the  public  tanks  ?  At  this  very  time  water 
was  so  much  needed,  that  we  learn  from  Josephus, 
Pilate  constructed  an  aqueduct  with  sacred  money, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  Jews,  as  it 
was  always  precious  until  the  works  of  Titus  relieved 
the  city.  This  baptism  was  wholly  unexpected,  and 
how  could  all  these  strangers  have  been  supplied 
with  change  of  raiment  in  the  midst  of  the  city? 
The  alternative  we  indignantly  repudiate.  Even  in 
an  English  town,  if  it  be  not  by  the  side  of  a  con- 
siderable river,  would  it  be  easy  without  preparation 
to  immerse  three  thousand  strangers  decently  in 
one  afternoon,  or  five  thousand  in  one  day?  The 
more  I  think  of  the  promiscuous  baptism  of  thou- 
sands in  one  day  in  a  city,  and  especially  of  women, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  without  any  previous 
arrangements ;    baptism    being  a    rile    to  which  tlie 
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apostles^  without  hesitation ,  called  upon  all  the  crowd 
then  and  there  to  submit,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex, — the  more  slow  of  heart  I  am  to  believe  it 
was  performed  by  immersion.  In  this  respect  the 
difficulties  were  greater,  as  the  event  was  unexpected, 
than  those  of  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan.' 

But  let  us  leave  Jerusalem  and  visit  Samaria. 
"  Philip  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and 
preached  Christ  unto  them :  and  the  people  with  one 
accord  gave  heed  unto  those  things  which  Philip 
spake,  hearing  and  seeing  the  things  which  he  did.*' 
.  .  .  .  "  When  they  believed  Philip,  preaching  the 
things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  baptized,  both  men  and 


'  I  do  not  wish,  in  our  ignorance  of  all  the  facts,  to  press  this  objec- 
tion too  far.  To  find  sufficient  water  for  the  temple  service  bdbre 
the  construction  of  the  aqueducts,  has  always  appeared  a  mmtter  of 
extreme  difficulty.  I  must  candidly,  as  I  do  cheerAilly  acknowledge, 
that  th^re  must  have  been  abundance  of  water  in  the  city  to  have 
washed  away  the  blood  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lambs  slain 
at  one  passover.  How  to  reconcile  the  sufficiency  of  water  for  such  a 
sacrifice  with  the  accounts  of  its  scarcity,  may  not  be  easy;  but  that 
sufficient  water  must  have  been  in  Jerusalem,  I  am  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge. Let  the  reader  consider  both  sides  of  these  references  to  part 
events.  Let  him  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  great  quantity  d 
water  used  for  the  sacrifices ;  on  the  other,  the  bringing  of  water  on 
mules  from  Bethlehem  for  sale,  as  is  done  to  this  day.  Considenxig 
the  multitudes  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts,  there  must  have  been 
means  of  preserving  vast  quantities  of  watw.  How,  without  lai^ 
supplies,  could  they  have  sustained  their  long  sieges,  although  tbej 
often  suffered  severely  fix)m  scarcity  ?  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  water  ;  the  practicability  of  obtaining  the  use  of  it  for  » 
great  an  immersion,  as  it  was  preserved  in  reservoirs,  is  a  greater 
difficult* 
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women."  From  the  language  employed,  we  may- 
infer  that  the  people  were  generally  baptized — 
"  There  was  great  joy  in  that  city."  That  this  city, 
from  which  the  apostles  preached  the  gospel  among 
the  villages  of  the  Samaritans,  was  Sychem,  the 
metropolis  of  Samaria,'  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  But  what  were  the  conveniences  in  Sychem 
for  immersing  the  male  and  female  population  of  the 
city?  Jacob's  wejl  was  there,  but  the  water  was  deep, 
and  it  could  not  be  obtained  without  something  to 
draw  with.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  people  X 
were  immersed  in  that  well.  That  there  was  no  other 
considerable  collection  of  pure  water,  suitable  for 
drinking  or  for  ablutions,  would  appear  from  the 
fact,  not  only  that  the  woman  of  Samaria  resorted 
to  it,  but  that  she  supposed  it  impossible  for  Jesus  to 
give  her  living  water.  "  Art  thou  greater  than  our 
fiather  Jacob,  which  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank 
thereof  himself^  and  his  children,  and  his  cattle?"  If 
Jesus  could  tell  her  of  any  other  water,  he  was 
greater  than  Jacob.  Had  there  been  a  stream  of  any 
consequence  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  the  cattle 
of  Jacob,  as  she  imagined,  have  been  supplied  from 
that  deep  well  ?  "  The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir, 
give  me  this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come 
hither  to  draw."  That  well  was  the  customary  place 
of  resort  for  water,  and  the  woman  knew  of  none 
more  convenient.  Be  it  also  observed,  that  this  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria  took  place,  not 
in  the  dry  and  sultry  season,  when  the  brooks  fail, 

■  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi.  c.  8. 
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but  in  January  or  February — four  months  before 
harvest,  in  May  or  June.  "  Say  not.  There  are  yet  four 
months,  and  then  cometh  harvest/'  I  must  here 
acknowledge  I  cannot  reconcile  vi^ith  these  inferences 
from  the  gospel  the  accounts  which  travellers  give 
of  the  flowing  stream  and  the  fertility  of  the  country, 
on  account  of  its  perpetual  water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sychem  or  Neapolis.^  If  the  evangelicsl 
narrative  does  not  warrant  our  inference  respecting 
the  scarcity  of  pure  water  as  obtained  by  the  whole 
city  from  one  precious  well,  in  opposition  to  recent 
stetc^ments,  I  make  no  more  use  of  it  than  as  it  may 
Ulu»trate  the  situation  of  many  other  cities  in  the  East, 
whioh  undoubtedly  derive  their  supply  of  water  from 
uut^  or  two  wells  or  springs.  To  that  city  Philip 
wt^ut%  Mul  the  men  and  women  with  one  accord  were 
)mpU«otl.  We  will  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of 
iHMitmdiction^  that  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  which 
wort^  not  situate  on  the  sea,  or  the  Jordan,  or  the 
tnko  of  Tiberias,  or  one  or  two  of  the  larger  brooks, 
many  did  not  contain  sufficient  water  to  immerse  the 
whole  population,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  in  a 
nhort  time,  without  extraordinary  preparation,  or 
without  occasioning  considerable  scarcity.  Possibly 
It  may  be  said,  I  cannot  prove  that  Sychem  was 
the  city  in  which  Philip  preached.     No  other  place  is 

«»  Near  this  spot,  however,  an  army  was  once  compelled  to  sur- 

fmder,  being  harassed  with  extreme  thirst,  although  the  distress 

I     BMJ  have  been  occasioned  by  its  having  been  encamped  on  the 

K  flMKnUain  Gerizim,  and  not  in  the  watered  plain. — Joeephus  De  Bello, 

lyiJLffi.  c.  7,  §  32. 
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BO  likely  to  be  called  the  city  of  the  Samaritans ;  all 
persons,  without  any  reference  to  the  controversy, 
have  so  regarded  it;  all  antiquity  has  considered 
Sychem  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Simon  Magus. 
But  if  every  body  has  been  mistaken  upon  this  point, 
or  if,  as  modern  travellers  intimate,  contrary  to  my 
reading  of  the  gospel,  there  was  abundance  of  water  at 
Sychem,  we  submit  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  preach- 
ing of  Philip  or  any  apostle  had  been  as  successful 
in  a  large  city,  not  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  peren- 
nial stream,  and,  like  many  cities  in  the  East,  having 
no  more  water  than  is  sufficient  for  daily  use^  the 
men  and  women  could  not  have  been  baptized  with- 
out great  inconvenience,  in  a  short  time,  if  immersion 
were  indispensable.  Was  Christian  baptism  a  rite 
which  could  not  have  been  administered  to  the  people 
of  a  city,  dependent  for  water  upon  the  supply  of 
one  well  or  fountain,  if  they,  with  one  accord,  had 
given  heed  to  the  things  spoken  by  the  apostles  ?  If 
it  were  so,  many  cities  of  the  East,  in  which  the 
gospel  mightily  prevailed,  must  have  been  a  long  time 
unbaptized.  But  the  baptism  of  the  apostles,  we 
believe,  was  an  ablution  which  could  be  easily  per- 
formed, whatever  the  number  of  the  applicants,  in  any 
city,  however  scarce  the  water,  at  any  season,  even 
in  the  drought  of  summer.  Let  any  traveller  in  the 
East  say,  whether  such  a  baptism  of  "  much  people** 
could  always  have  been  by  immersion.  Let  any  one 
say,  whether  immersion  could  be  easily  administered 
to  crowds  of  the  common  people,  who  heard  the 
apostles  gladly,  in  countries  where  the  giving  of  a 
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i  cup  of  cold  water  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  benero- 
i  lence,  and  where  travellers,  as  they  drink  of  the  little 
cisterns  by  the  road,  are  accustomed  to  bless  the 
memory  of  the  benefau^tors  who  formed  the  sacred 
receptacle,  to  preser\'e  the  precious  liquid  for  the 
refreshment  of  way&ring  men. 

In  the  evangelical  history  we  read  of  the  baptinn 
of  women ;  and  how  often,  in  books  of  eastern  tn- 
vels,  do  we  meet  with  women  collecting  round  some 
fountain  or  small  stream,  to  wash  linen  and  other 
articles  of  dress !  Careful  as  they  are  of  exposing 
themselves,  they  are  compelled,  by  the  scarcity  of 
water  in  many  towns,  to  resort  to  some  fountain  or 
well  without  the  walls,  around  which  they  may  be 
seen,  with  their  faces  muiBed,  in  considerable  nam- 
bers,  washing  the  linen  of  their  families.  This  custom, 
so  opposed  to  the  general  habits  of  females  in  tbe 
East,  is  to  be  referred  entirely  to  the  deficiency  of 
water  in  their  houses.  ''  In  many  towns  of  Asia 
Minor,"  says  Dr.  Chandler  in  his  Travels,  "  the 
women  resort  to  the  fountains  by  the  houses,  each 
with  a  large  two-handled  earthen  jar  on  her  back,  or 
thrown  over  her  shoulder,  for  water.  They  assemble 
at  a  fountain  without  the  village  or  town,  if  do  river 
be  near,  to  wash  their  linen,  which  is  afkerwards 
spread  on  the  ground  or  bushes  to  dry.''  Through- 
out  the  country  of  which  he  speaks,  St.  Paul  fully 
preached  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Is  it  probable  that  in 
any  of  the  towns  so  destitute  of  water,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  could  have  been  immersed  in 
the  public  fountain,  or  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
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water  for  the  purpose  could  have  been  carried  into 
reservoirs  in  the  houses  ?  A  few  persons  might  have 
been  immersed,  but  the  result  of  the  apostles'  preach- 
ing was  often  the  conversion  of  great  multitudes  in  a 
very  short  time;  and  we  know  from  the  instances 
of  the  converts  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  people  of 
Samaria,  that  they  were  baptized  immediately  on  the 
■very  day  in  which  they  professed  to  have  believed. 
Should  it  be  said  that  immersion  was  practised  in 
these  very  places  a  century  or  two  afterwards,  I 
reply,  when  Christianity  had  become  publicly  re- 
cognised, and  churches  were  established,  and  bap- 
tisteries were  erected,  and  converts  were  received 
gradually,  and  careful  preparations  were  made  for 
their  baptism  at  the  great  festivals,  immersion  might 
have  been  conveniently  practised.  But  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  the  word  of  the  Lord  grew  exceedingly  and 
prevailed,  where  no  preparation  could  have  been  made 
ibr  its  rites ;  and  in  many  of  the  populous  towns  of 
Asia,  those  in  which  water  was  scarce  as  well  as 
those  in  which  it  was  plentiful,  large  and  flourishing 
churches,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  poor,  were  formed 
during  the  short  visits  of  the  apostle  Paul.  So 
mightily  prevailed  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
region  of  which  Dr.  Chandler  speaks,  Pontus  and 
Bithynia,  that  a  few  years  afterwards  the  younger 
Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  describes  a 
re-action  in  favour  of  paganism,  in  which  the  temples, 
which  had  been  almost  forsaken,  were  beginning  to 
be  frequented,  the  sacred  rites  to  be  restored,  and  the 
victims  again  to  find  purchasers.     Christian  baptism, 
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we  have  a  right  to  conclnde,  was  somediing  easOj 
peifoimed  upon  great  molthodes  of  people,  in  a 
short  time,  at  all  seasons,  in  towns  whose  whole 
supply  of  water  was  obtained  by  women,  who  bioagfat 
it  in  pitchers  and  bottles  from  a  neighbooiing  foim- 
tain  or  well. ' 

I  refer  only  to  one  more  instance  of  apostolic  bap- 
tism«  ^'  On  the  sabbath-day  we  went  oot  of  the  citj 
by  a  river  side,  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made: 
and  we  sat  down,  and  spake  unto  the  women  which 
resorted  thither.  And  a  certain  woman,  named  Lydia, 
a  seller  of  purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,  which  wor- 
shipped God,  heard  us ;  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened, 
that  she  attended  unto  the  things  spoken  of  P^ul. 
And  when  she  was  baptized,  and  her  household,  she 
besought  us,  saying,  If  ye  have  judged  me  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Lord,  come  into  my  house  and  abide 
there."  Lydia  was  an  Asiatic  woman  of  devotional 
habits,  accustomed  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  religious  forms  of  the  Jews,  and  with  Jewish 
women  to  frequent  a  proseuche  by  the  river  side; — 
a  matron  of  respectability  and  some  importance, 
for  her  household  was  with  her, — she  had  a  house 
in  which  she  could  hospitably  entertain  Paul,  Luke, 
and  their  companions.  She  was  baptized  and  her 
household,  but  not  in  her  own  house,  for,  when  she 


"  To  prevent  mistake,  let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that  these 
objections  to  immersion  ought  to  be  urged  only  upon  the  supposidon, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  baptize"  is  still  in  controversy.  When 
that  is  decided,  but  not  before,  historical  difficulties  must  be  surren- 
dered.    So  far  only  are  they  element*  in  the  dispute. 
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was  haptizedy  she  besought  them,  saying,  "  Come  to 
my  house  aod  abide  there."  The  narrative,  as  well 
as  the  general  practice  of  the  apostles,  suggests  the 
inference  that  she  and  her  family  were  baptized  on  V 
the  spot;  we  doubt  not  at  the  river.  But  is  it  pro- 
bable that  a  woman  of  her  station,  with  her  family, 
were  immersed  by  a  man,  in  a  place  of  public  resort ; 
to  which,  as  the  apostles  found  access,  any  others  might 
approach,  without  any  preparation?  So  contrary 
was  such  a  practice  to  all  the  customs  and  feelings  of 
Asiatic,  or  even  of  Grecian  ladies,  that  a  woman  of 
her  station  must  have  been  most  reluctant  to  submit 
to  such  an  immersion,  however  it  might  have  been 
performed.  She,  no  doubt,  observed  her  devotions, 
veiled  and  covered  like  a  woman  of  Thyatira ;  and 
would  the  apostle,  who  was  so  desirous  to  preserve 
those  habits  among  Christian  women  as  to  declare 
it  a  shame  for  one  to  pray  uncovered,  and  perempto- 
rily to  forbid  her  appearing  in  the  assembly  without 
her  veil,  have  performed  the  first  Christian  rite  in 
a  manner  which  would  have  required  her  to  divest 
herself  of  at  least  a  part  of  her  dress  ?  It  seems  im- 
practicable to  have  immersed  a  woman  in  an  Asiatic 
head-dress,  as  it  was  shameful  to  baptize  her  with 
her  head  uncovered.  It  is  to  me  incredible  under  the 
circumstances  that  such  a  woman,  at  a  distance  from 
her  own  house,  would  have  offered  herself  and  all 
her  family,  to  be  immersed  in  a  place  of  public  re- 
sort. But  why  are  we  required  to  believe,  contrary  to 
all  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  that  she  was  im- 
mersed ?     Because  our  Baptist  friends  tell  us,  that  to 
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baptize  is  certainly  the  same  as  to  immene ;  so  tiitt 
because  Lydia  was  baptized  she  must  have  been  im- 
mersed. When  we  repeat  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
baptism  in  the  Red  Sea,  they  again  tell  us,  that  we 
do  not  understand  tropes  and  figures.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  they  must  &vour  us  with  some  better  account 
of  these  tropes  and  figures  than  any  which  they 
have  hitherto  given,  before  they  will  convince  us  that 
the  baptisms  of  the  New  Testament  were  invaiiablj 
performed  by  immersion. 

But  admitting,  as  I  do,  that  /SaxrcJ^cr  construed 
with  the  preposition  ug,  is  to  immerse  into,  let  as 
apply  this  remark  in  expounding  the  commission 
of  our  Lord :  "  Go  ye  therefore  and  disciple  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  If  to 
baptize  is  to  immerse  in  this  passage,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  construction  of  the  words,  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  the  thing  into  which 
the  nations  are  to  be  immersed.  If  the  words  be 
taken  literally,  here  is  certainly  no  command  to 
immerse  into  water.  To  immerse,  tig  to  oKo/ia,  into 
the  name  of  the  person  whose  religion  is  professed, 
is  the  religious  rite  of  making  proselytes,  as  to 
immerse  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  appropriate  act  of  the 
apostles  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  passage  brings  the  immersion,  so  far  as  it 
exists,  not  into  the  element  of  baptizing,  into  water, 
but  into  the  object  of  baptizing,  into  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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So  we  read  of  being  baptized  into  Christ;^  baptized 
into  his  death;*  baptized  into  one  body/  Paul 
inquires  of  the  disciples  of  Apollos,  tic  rl  ovv  c/SaTrr/a- 
Oiirc/  into  what  then  were  you  baptized?  And  the 
answer  is  not,  into  cold  water,  but,  into  John's  baptism. 
Let  it  be  observed  that  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  have  not  the  phrase  to  baptize  into 
water,  to  baptize  into  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  have  not 
the  preposition  fic,  which  might  determine  the  sense, 
but  to  baptize  with  water,  to  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost;  these  being  construed  as  the  instruments 
with  which  the  baptism  was  performed,  not  the 
substances  into  which  the  persons  were  baptized. 
K  it  be  meant  that  the  apostles  were  immersed  into 
water,  why  have  we  not  the  usual  and  proper  phrase, 
ftc  vSbi/o  ?  or  that  our  Lord  immersed  into  the  Holy 
Ghost,  why  not  the  phrase,  cic  to  irvivfia  to  ayiov  ? 
As  to  the  preposition  iv,  which  is  employed  in  con- 
struction with  this  verb,  it  so  frequently  denotes  the 
instrument  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  it  is  more  natural  thus  to  construe  it  even  in 
phrases  where  in  the  Attic  dialect  such  a  construc- 
tion could  not  be  allowed.  When  the  dative  case  is 
employed  without  the  preposition,  no  other  version 
ought  to  be  admitted  without  necessity.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  we  have,  I  think,  sufficient  evidence 
both  from  the  use  of  the  prepositions,  and  from 
the  absence  of  them,  that  the  phraseology  of  the  New 
Testament  respecting  the  religious  rite  of  baptism,  is 

•  Rom.  vi.  8.         *  Ibid.         <^  1  Cor.  xii.  13.         **  Acts  xix.  3. 
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to  baptize  witb  water  into  Christ,  and  not  to  b^tize 
inUi  water  by  Christ.* 

In  confirmation  of  this  remari^,  observe  the  con- 
struction which  is  employed  by  our  Lord  himsdi^  id 
reference  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  "  John 
truly  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  many  days  hence ;  and  ye 
shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  came 
upon  you.**^ 

In  accordance  with  the  phraseology  of  our  Lord, 

Peter  says,  ''And  as  I  began   to  speak,  the  Hobf 

Ghost /ell  on  them,  as  on  us  at  the  beginning.    Then 

remembered  I  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said, 

John   indeed   baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be 

baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost."' 

*  The  phrase,  cir  to  'lopdapw^  might  be  suppoeed  to  aflfect  theie 
rif marks,  were  it  not  that  the  proper  name  of  a  river  may  be  ood- 
strued  as  the  name  of  a  pkcc,  and  instances  in  the  later  writer 
oa:ur  in  which  a  thing  is  said  to  be  done,  cir,  in  the  place.  How 
far  this  phrase  corresponds  with  such  examples  of  a  comipt  use  of  nr 
unusual  with  the  Attics,  as  €ls*EKffaT<wa  awiOav^^  he  died  in  (not  into) 
Ecbatana,  iElian  V.  II.  vii.  8  ;  or  the  more  appropriate  instance 
in  John  ix.  7,  vi^ai  tU  rr^v  KoKvfifirfBpapj  wash  (thy  face,  we  infer  from 
the  history)  in  the  pool,  not  into  the  pool,  for  no  one  woold  make 
piirr^  to  immerse,  the  reader  will  consider.  Even  in  Attic,  a  raj 
similar  construction  may  be  found.  See  Porson^s  note  on  the  Phoenisw, 
1.  1381.  On  the  contrary,  o»  with  the  name  of  a  river,  most,  I 
think,  be  rendered  in.  John  was  baptizing  (I  must  repudiate  the 
version,  with  the  Jordan,  or  with  its  water)  in  the  Jordan,  either  within 
the  chaimel,  standing  at  the  edge,  as  Dr.  Carson  thinks,  p.  131,  or  in 
tli(*  stream,  i\s  I,  Ixiing  hei-e  a  better  Baptist,  believe.  Although  this 
ctnistruction  of  tls  is  undeniable,  yet  1  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  in 
the  instance  of  our  Lord,  John  baptized  into  the  Jordan.  In  same 
instances,  and  in  tills,  immersion  might  have  been  tlie  most  convenieDt 
mode. 

*  Acts  i.  5.  <^  Acts  xi.  15, 16. 
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Before  we  close  this  lecture,  it  may  be  expected 
that  we  should  advert  to  the  use  of  the  words  baptize 
and  baptism,  as  we  find  them  in  the  early  ecclesias- 
tical writers.  Our  Baptist  friends,  often,  as  we  think, 
with  a  tone  of  confidence  not  quite  consistent  with 
their  frequent  professions  of  respect  for  scriptural 
authority  alone,  and  not  quite  befitting  those  who, 
whatever  countenance  they  may  receive  from  ancient 
councils  and  venerable  bishops,  as  to  their  mode  of 
administering  the  ordinance,  have  all  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  both  orthodox  and  heretical,  without  one 
exception,  (the  strange  dissonance  of  Tertullian  agree- 
ing with  neither  party,)  opposed  to  them  on  the 
subject  of  infant  baptism,  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
the  ancient  church  in  favour  of  immersion.  On  the 
value  of  this  testimony,  I  do  not  now  speak ;  for  be 
it  precious  or  be  it  worthless,  on  a  near  inspection, 
it  vanishes  away.  The  amount  of  the  testimony  to 
which  they  appeal  is,  that  baptism  was  usually  admi- 
nistered by  immersion,  and  so  far  they  agree  with  it ; 
but  that  it  might  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
administered  by  affusion^  and  when  so  administered 
was  valid  and  sufficient,  and  so  far  they  reject  it.  The 
inquiry  is,  with  what  intent  do  they  appeal  to  this 
ancient  testimony  ?  Is  it  of  authority  ?  Then  why 
not  allow  it  to  determine  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  baptism  by  affusion  ?  Is  it  of  no  authority  ?  Then 
why  adduce  it  in  the  controversy  ?  Is  it  of  autho- 
rity, just  so  far  as  it  coincides  with  the  opinions  of  our 
Baptist  friends,  and  does  it  suddenly  lose  its  autho- 
rity at  the  precise  point  in  which  it  differs  from  them? 
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If  ecclesiastical  antiquity  commands  the  converts  to 
be  immersed,  or,  as  it  does,  to  be  thrice  immersed,  as 
a  sign  of  sacred  mysteries,  we  do  not  acknowledge 
its  authority  in  matters  of  faith;  but  if  it  speaks 
of  baptism  by  affusion,  or  baptism  by  the  pouring 
down  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  colloquial  use  of  its  native 
tongue,  casually  rather  than  controversially,  and 
contrary  to  its  own  authorised  forms,  we  respect  it 
as  a  witness  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  As  a 
mistress  of  theology,  we  repudiate  the  claims  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity ;  as  a  teacher  of  grammar,  we 
listen  to  her  testimony.  As  a  grave  and  antiquated 
divine,  we  care  not  how  zealously  she  supports  the 
immersionists ;  as  an  old  and  respectable  philologist, 
she  has  a  right  to  be  heard  with  attention  by  both 
parties.  The  inquiry  is  not,  what  Christian  antiquity 
thought  of  the  proper  mode  of  baptism,  but,  what  use 
she  made  of  the  word  baptize.  Christians  could 
speak  Greek  as  well  as  pagans ;  bishops  and  divines 
as  well,  or  at  least  as  much,  as  philosophers  and 
poets.  When  they  found  in  the  records  of  their 
faith  the  word  baptism,  did  they  or  did  they  not 
understand  it  to  be  perfectly  synonymous  with 
immersion  ?  We  maintain  that  so  far  from  doing  so, 
they  received  the  word  as  the  name  of  the^  Christian 
rite,  and  in  that  appropriated  sense  employed  it  when 
there  was  no  immersing  into  water,  or  covering  with  it 
It  is  possible,  I  ought  to  observe,  that  the  word, 
having  become  appropriated  to  the  Christian  ordi- 
nance, might  have  assumed  a  secondary  meaning,  in 
the  time  which  intervened  between  the  apostolic  age 
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and  its  appearance  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
As  it  may  have  been  so,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand 
as  such  a  variation  ought  to  be  proved  by  those  who 
assert  it,  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  decide  candidly 
and  carefully  for  himself  how  much  weight  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  use  of  the  word,  as  he  finds  it  on  the 
page  of  Christian  antiquity.  I  believe  it  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament ; 
but  how  far  it  confirms  our  opinion  of  that  usage, 
is  to  be  decided  with  due  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  that  we  have  no  right 
to  adduce  any  citations  from  the  Latin  Fathers  upon 
the  current  usage  of  a  Greek  word  ;  but  as  there  was 
no  difference  whatever  in  the  usage  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  church,  no  controversy  upon  the  practice 
between  Byzantium  and  Carthage,  Alexandria  and 
Rome,  (or  if  there  were  any  doubts,  they  were,  so 
far  as  we  know,  among  the  Latins,  and  therefore 
their  usage  is  so  much  the  better ;)  and  as  the  Latins 
derived  both  the  word  and  the  use  of  it  from  the 
Greeks,  I  think  the  Latin  usage,  corresponding  as  it 
does  with  the  Greek,  may  assist  the  illustration, 
leaving  my  hearers  to  take  what  discount  they  please 
from  the  Latin  authority,  although  believing  that 
under  the  circumstances  very  little  ought  to  be  taken. 
I,  however,  only  advert  to  it  in  one  or  two  instances, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration.  That,  in  the  language 
of  the  ancient  church,  the  word  baptism  is  not  used 
as  equivalent  to  immersion,  may,  I  think,  be  demon- 
strated by  the  following  considerations : 
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1.  Ecclesiastical  writers  admit  Christian  baptisms 
to  have  been  valid  in  which  there  was  no  immersion. 

2.  They  speak  of  other  ablutions  as  baptisms,  in 
which  there  was  no  inunersion. 

3.  They  apply  to  Christian  baptism  passages  of 
Scripture  which  obviously  exclude  immersion. 

4.  They  speak  of  the  lustrations  of  the  heathen^ 
in  which  there  was  no  immersion,  as  their  baptisms, 
or  imitations  of  baptism. 

Each  of  these  facts,  if  established,  would  prove 
that  the  first  Christians  did  not  use  the  word 
as  synonymous  with  immersion ;  but  the  argument 
is  cumulative,  sustained  by  the  four  considerations. 
The  amount  of  it  is,  if  in  the  language  of  the  three 
centuries  immediately  after  the  giving  of  the  commis- 
sion, "  baptize  all  nations,"  the  words  did  not  mean, 
immerse  all  nations,  we  ought  to  hesitate,  nineteen 
centuries  afterwards,  before  we  impose  that  sense 
upon  them.  I  say  not  that  the  objection  of  itself 
is  insurmountable;  but  let  it  be  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  reasoning  which  has  been  already 
adduced.  It  is  not  easy,  I  think,  to  mistake  this 
argument  on  philology  for  a  question  on  church 
authority. 

1.  Ecclesiastical  writers  admit  Christian  baptism 
to  have  been  valid,  in  which  there  was  no  im- 
mersion. 

The  present  question  is,  not  whether  they  were 
right  or  wrong,  but  whether  they  understood  the 
word  baptism  to  be  equivalent  to  immersion.  If  the 
word  baptism,  in  their  age,  strictly  and  exclusively 
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meant  immersion,  then,  if  the  fact  I  have  adduced  be 
true,  they  admitted  that  to  be  Christian  immersion, 
in  which  there  was  no  immersion  at  all.  I  speak 
not  of  one  or  two,  who  might  ill  understand  the 
language  of  their  age,  but  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
which,  however  it  required  immersion  as  generally 
to  be  practised,  admitted  that  in  certain  cases  bap- 
tism might  be  administered  by  affusion.  With  the 
ancient  church,  affusion — however  seldom  it  might 
have  been  practised,  however  much  it  might  have 
been  disliked  —  was  baptism,  but  surely  affusion 
was  not  in  their  language  immersion.  Clinical 
baptism  we  may  be  told  is  unscriptural,  as  we  may 
be  told  it  was  discountenanced  by  the  Fathers; 
but  that  is  not  the  answer  to  the  argument,  that 
it  was  baptism  in  the  opinion  of  men  who  spoke 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  All  who  held 
the  validity  of  clinical  baptism,  the  Trept-j^ytrtg,  cir- 
cumfusion  of  the  sick,  must  have  understood  the 
commission  of  our  Lord  to  include  that  mode  in 
the  baptism  which  it  commanded.  To  maintain  the 
validity  of  circumfusion,  is  to  assert  in  other  words, 
that  to  baptize,  in  the  language  of  the  church,  is 
not  the  same  as  to  immerse.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
was  this  affusion  ever  called  baptism? 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  Oration  addressed  to 
those  who  defer  their  baptism,  calls  it  ivraiptov  to 
/SaTTTia/na,  the  funeral  baptism,  the  baptism  for  the 
burial ;  but  surely  not  the  immersion  for  it.  Cyprian 
expressly  calls  it  the  baptism  of  the  church,  when 
he  contends  for  its  validity;    but  surely  it  was  not 
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the  immersion  of  the  church."  The  circumfusion  of 
Novatus  in  his  bed  has  been  generally  noticed  in 
this  controversy,  as  the  account  is  given  in  the 
letters  of  Cornelius  of  Rome,  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius/  As  Novatus  was  deemed  an  incorrigible 
schismatic,  ^^  that  cunning  and  malicious  beast,** 
Cornelius,  apparently  with  the  good-will  of  sixty 
other  bishops  and  many  presbyters,  did  all  he  could 
to  depreciate  his  character  and  baptism ;  and  yet  he 
dared  not  deny  the  validity  of  the  affusion,  although 
he  would  not  call  it  by  the  name  of  baptism.  Since 
the  lecture  was  delivered,  I  find  that  Dr.  Beecher' 
has  cited  a  passage  from  Nicephorus,  who  says 
expressly  that  he  baptized  him  by  circumfusion  on 
his  bed.  Had  this  testimony  been  a  thousand  years 
earlier,  I  should  have  liked  it  so  much  the  better; 
although,  as  he  himself  intimates,  Nicephorus  stu- 
diously employed  on  all  occasions  the  language  of 
earlier  writers. 

It  has  indeed  been  objected  that  this  affusion  of 
the  sick  was  not  regarded  as  complete  baptism, 
because,  by  the  canons  of  some  councils,  the  per- 
sons so  baptized,  were  not  allowed  to  be  ordained. 
That  such  persons  were  not  re-baptized,  evidentlj 
shows  that  immersion  was  not  deemed  indispensable; 
they  are  said  to  have  been  illumined,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived the  illumination,  in  terms  constantly  employed 

•  Ep.  lib.  iv.  7.  *  Hist.  Ecclos.  lib.  vi.  43. 

^-  Bib.  Rep.  Jan.  1843.    *Ei/  avrji  rfj  kKIvu  rj  €K€iTo  ntpiKvOfVTa  ^k9 
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to  designate  baptism."  Cyprian,  in  treating  of  this 
question,  maintains  that  they  have  the  sacrament  of 
salvation,  and  cites,  in  proof  of  it,  the  prophecy,  "  I 
will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
clean."  *  The  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  the  clinics 
from  ordination  is  stated  by  the  councils  themselves, 
as  in  the  twelfth  canon  of  that  of  Neo-Caesarea,  "  He 
that  is  baptized  in  sickness  shall  not  be  ordained  a 
presbyter,  because  his  faith  was  not  voluntary j  but 
as  it  were  of  constraint,  except  afterwards  his  faith 
and  diligence  recommend  him,  or  else  the  scarcity 
of  men  make  it  necessary."  The  delay  of  baptism, 
it  is  well  known,  was  reckoned  a  grievous  offence, 
and  therefore  those  baptized  in  the  prospect  of  death, 
if  they  recovered,  were  regarded  as  not  having  acted 
a  manly  and  honourable  part,  and  so,  on  account 
not  of  the  defect  of  their  baptism,  but  of  the  impro- 
priety of  their  conduct,  they  were  excluded  from 
the  ministry.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  even  doubts  whether, 
if  they  die  speedily,  they  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
although  they  may  escape  punishment :  and  remon- 
strances often  occur  against  those  who  delayed  their 
baptism  until  the  approach  of  death.*'  They  were  to 
become  qualified  for  the  ministry,  not  by  immersion 
supplying  the  defect  of  their  baptism,  but  by  extra- 


C^u.  xii,  Neo-Caesar.  **  "On  dfl  tovs  iv  vua^  Trapakofiffdifoirras  t© 
^MtfTirr/ia,  Kal  fira  dwaardirras,  cK/iov^uyciv  rffv  marw,  Koi  ywwrK€iv  on  ^clur 
da»/xar  iconyfta^ow." — Cau.  xlvii.  Laodic. 

*  Ep.  Ub.  iv.  7. 

'^  (Jrat  In  cos  qui  dilTcrunt  baptisma. 
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ordinary  faith  and  diligence,  compensating  their  pre- 
vious negligence.''  The  same  rule  was  enacted  by  the 
council  of  Illiberis^  and  obser\'ed  in  many  churches, 
with  respect  to  those  who  were  baptized  by  heretics, 
although  the  heretical  baptism  was  esteemed  valid 
and  sufficient^  I  must  repeat,  that  I  do  not  cite 
these  instances  as  authorities  for  aspersion,  but  only 
as  proving,  or  at  least  contributing  to  prove,  that 
the  ancient  churches  did  not  understand  the  word 
baptism  as  synonymous  with  immersion.  It  would 
have  been,  I  confess,  more  satisfactory,  if  I  could 
have  found  a  Greek  writer  using  terms  as  decided  as 
those  of  Cyprian. 

It  has  been  objected  that  clinical  baptism  was 
doubted,  if  not  disowned,  in  the  letters  of  Cornelius, 
respecting  Novatus,  as  we  have  the  account  in  Euse- 
bius.  The  words  are,  "  being  supposed  at  the  point 
of  death,  he  was  circumfused  on  his  bed,  if  indeed  it 
be  proper  to  say  that  such  an  one  received  it."  It 
is,  however,  obvious  that  the  objection  refers  to 
the  infamous  character  of  the  man,  toiovtov,  such 
a  man,  received  it.  I  take  no  notice  of  the  other 
instances  of  affusion  adduced  by  Wall  and  others,  as 
that  of  the  man  baptized  from  a  pitcher  of  water  at 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  dying  man 
mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  expired  while 

'  Neander,  speaking  of  this  law  says,  "  The  only  intention  was  to 
keep  out  of  the  clerical  profession  all  who,  without  real  repentan^s 
had  l>een  itiducc'<l  to  bo  baptized  by  the  agitation  of  the  fear  of 
death." 

*  Cone,  lllib.  c.  li. 
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they  were  bringing  water  to  his  bed,  because  I  do 
not  think  much  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  either  on 
the  facts  themselves  or  on  the  authorities  from  which 
they  are  selected,  except  as  they  show  the  opinions 
of  the  narrators.     There  are  two  passages  in  Tertul- 
lian  which  are  thought   by   some  to  elucidate  the 
controversy ;  the  one,  "  De  Pcenitentia,"  c.  vi. ;  (this 
tract  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  be- 
fore Tertullian    became  a  Montanist,  as,  indeed,  is 
evident   from   its   discrepancy   with   the   tract  "  De 
Pudicitia,''  upon  the  subject  of  repentance  after  bap- 
tism.)    *^  Quis   enim   tibi   tum   insidise    poenitentise 
viro    asperginem    unam    cujuslibet   aquae    commo- 
dabit?"     Who  will  furnish  you  a  man,  whose  re- 
pentance is  so  treacherous,  with  one  sprinkling  of  any 
water  whatever?     Although  there  is  an  allusion  to 
sprinkling,  the  passage  may,  with  more  probability, 
be  thought  to  mean.  Who  would  even  sprinkle  you 
with  common  water,  much  less  immerse  you  in  the 
sacred  water?     The  other,  ("De  Baptismo,"  c.  xii.) 
"  Some  intimate,  in  a  manner  very  forced  indeed,  that 
the  apostles  supplied  the  place  of  baptism  when  they 
were  sprinkled   and   wetted  with   the  waves  in  the 
8hip,"  does  prove,  although  Tertullian,  as  is  evident 
from  the  subsequent  passage,  did  not  consider  this 
to   be  the  baptism  of  the  apostles^  that  immersion 
'was  not,  at  least  by  those  who  supported  this  hypo- 
thesis, believed  to  be  essential  in  baptism.     In  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  we  continually  find  the  expres- 
sions noticed  in  our  remarks  upon  the  New  Testa- 
xnent,  baptized  with  water,  not  into  water;  as  in  Cyril 
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of  Jerusalem,  speaking  of  Simon  Magus,  ''  he  bap- 
tized his  body  with  water/* '  and  so  continually  we 
find  the  case  of  the  instrument,  both  with  and  with- 
out prepositions,  and  with  every  preposition  which 
can  be  construed  with  the  instrument  of  baptizing. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  writers  speak  of  other  ablutions 
as  baptisms,  in  which  there  was  no  immersion.  In 
support  of  this  statement  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
advert  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Fathers  frequently 
speak  of  three  baptisms,  the  baptism  of  water  for 
initiation,  the  baptism  of  tears  in  penitence,  and  the 
baptism  of  blood  in  martyrdom. 

Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen  says,  **  I  know  also  a 
fourth  baptism,  that  through  martyrdom  and  blood, 
by  which  Christ  himself  was  baptized;  and,  much 
more  sacred  than  the  others,  inasmuch  as  it  is  con- 
taminated with  no  second  stain."  *  Again,  **  I  know 
also  a  fifth,  of  tears,  but  distressing,  as  of  him  every 
night  washing  Iiis  bed  with  his  tears."  ^  The  youth 
who,  ailer  baptism,  having  forsaken  the  church  and 
joined   a   band   of  robbers,   was   reclaimed   by  the 


■  Protim.  in  Cat. :  "  t6  fiiv  a^fia  c/3a^ep  vdari;^  ag^un,  Catech.  iii.} 
rf  v^i  P<mriC6fi€vosy  baptized  with  water.  Did  Cyril  use  fiamm  in- 
stead of  PanriCto,  ill  the  fonner  instance,  from  a  scruple  in  calling 
Simon  Magus  baptized  ?  The  use  of  the  word  is  remarkable,  azKi 
corrresponds  with  that  of  Arrian. 

^  "  Ol^  Koi  Ttrafyrov  fiaTmo'fMf  t6  dta  fiaprvplou  Jtal  atfunot,  S  flu 
avTos  XpiiTTos  ifianriiiSTOf  icat  iroKvy€  twp  uXXoiy  aidtmfimmpof,  iff 
dtmpoiv  pvtrois  oit  /ioXvi^crac." — Orat.  xxxix. 

^  ^^  Ocda  Koi  n€finTov  fri  rcbv  dcucpvtov,  dXX'  tirinovurfpop,  «if  6  Xovnv 
Kaff  €Kcurnfy  vvxra  rrfv  isXivriv  avrov,  Koi  ttjp  orptiifu^p  roU  doKpMFU  «* 
Orat.  xxxix. 
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apostle  John,  is  said  in  the  narrative  of  Eusebius, 
preserved  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  to  have 
thrown  away  his  arms,  trembling  with  bitter  lamenta- 
tions, as  if  baptized  a  second  time  with  his  own 
tears.""  The  blood  and  water  flowing  from  the 
wounded  side  of  Jesus  are  sometimes  by  the  Fathers 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  baptisms  of  water  and  of 
blood.*  Thus  Cyril  of  Jerusalem :  "  The  Saviour, 
when  his  side  was  pierced,  poured  forth  blood  and 
water,  because  in  times  of  peace  men  would  be  bap- 
tized with  water,  in  times  of  persecution  with  their 
own  blood.  For  the  Saviour  thought  fit  to  call 
martyrdom  baptism,  saying,  *  Can  ye  drink  of  the 
cup  which  I  drink,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism 
that  I  am  baptized  with?'"*  It  may  suffice  to  add 
from  Athanasius,  at  least  as  he  is  cited  by  Suicer,  or 
whoever  the  writer  may  have  been,  "  Three  baptisms, 
purifying  from  every  sin  whatsoever,  God  hath  granted 
to  the  nature  of  man ;  I  mean  that  of  water,  and  next 
that  through  martyrdom  of  one's  own  blood,  and  a 
third  that  through  tears."  ^  When  two  of  these  three 
baptisms  were  obviously  without  immersion,  can  it 
be  said  that  the  term  baptism,  in  the  current  language 
of  the  ancient  church,  was  synonymous  with  immer- 

«  Eusebius,  lib.  iii.  123. 

*  More  frequently  this  double  cfiusion  is  regarded  as  typical  of 
purification  and  redemption,  or  of  the  two  sacraments. 

^  Catech.  iii.  10. 

**  **  Tpia  ^irriafuiTay  KaBdpTiKa  ndtnjs  oias  d^jrore  afmprias,  6  Qtos 
rij  <f}V(r€t  Twu  dvBpvmuiv  ihiapfio'aTo'  Xrya>  dc,  to  ulkiTos,  Koi  naXiv  to  dia 
fMUpTvpias  Tou  Ibiov  tufioTos,  Koi  TpiTov  TO  bia  dax/7v«>y."-— QuflSSt.  ad 
Autioch.  Qutest.  Ixxii. 
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sion  ?  Would  any  person  now  speak  of  dipping  the 
penitent  into  his  own  tears,  or  of  dipping  the  martyr 
into  his  own  blood?*  If  the  baptized  with  tears  and 
the  baptized  with  blood  were  not  immersed,  what 
right  have  any  to  affirm,  that  in  the  estimation  of 
the  persons  who  used  such  language,  the  baptized 
with  water  must  necessarily  have  been  immersed? 
Would  our  Baptist  friends,  who  maintain  that  to 
baptize  ought  invariably  to  be  translated  to  dip,  call 
these  the  three  dippings?  I  repeat  that  I  am  not 
appealing  to  church  authority,  but  to  the  language 
of  ecclesiastical  writers ;  and  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  words  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
language  of  the  Christian  Fathers  is  at  least  as 
unexceptionable  as  that  of  heathen  poets  and  orators. 
And  if  heretics  might  be  supposed  to  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men,  and  might  be  permitted  to  speak 
upon  such  a  subject,  the  Carpocratians  and  others, 
who  branded  the  ears  of  their  disciples  in  order  to 
baptize  them  with  fire,  if  such  was  their  notion,  and 
such  of  the  Valentinians  as,  according  to  Irenjeus,* 
did  not  lead  the  person  to  the  water,  but  poured  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  water  upon  his  head,  did  not  re- 
gard baptism  to  be  synonymous  with  immersion ;' 
at  least  if  they  called  their  pouring  baptism,  as  it  was 


*»  If  we  speak  of  being  immersed  with  tears,  we  do  not  mean  dipped 
in  tears,  but  covered  with  them,  in  the  extended  sense  which  immersed 
is  now  assuming  as  distinguished  fi*om  dipped. 

*  Adv.  llerescs.  lib.  i.  c.  24,  &  hb.  i.  c.  18. 

*"  Epiphanius  says  they  poured  this  upon  the  rcXriovfKVtti',  initiated, 
the  common  name  of  the  baptized. — Ha?r.  xxx. 
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their  substitute.  As  authorities  in  doctrine^  I  think 
these  men  no  better,  and  certainly  not  much  worse, 
than  the  orthodox  Fathers  of  the  Catholic  church; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  they  should  be  denied  a 
hearing  in  a  question  of  words.* 

3.  Ecclesiastical  writers  apply  to  baptism  passages 
of  Scripture  which  obviously  exclude  immersion. 

There  is  no  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  more 
frequently  applied  to  baptism  than  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  "Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  clean,"  (xxxvi.  25.)  The  question 
is"  not  whether  this  be  the  correct  application  of 
the  passage,  but  whether  it  proves  that  the  Fathers 
did  not  consider  immersion  and  baptism  to  be 
synonymous  words.  If  the  term  baptism  suggested 
to  their  minds  the  use  of  water  generally  as  the 
Christian  rite,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  this  citation. 
Without  asserting  that  they  correctly  understood  the 
passage,  we  perceive  by  the  use  they  made  of  it,  that 
there  was  in  their  minds  an  association  of  the  ideas 
of  baptism  and  sprinkling.     But  if  on  the  contrary. 


•  As  to  the  baptism  of  fire,  if  so  the  ancient  heretics  called  their 
branding,  and  I  do  not  feel  quite  confident  of  the  fact ;  so  loose  a 
sense  of  the  term  can  do  little  more  than  show  the  loss  of  the  primary 
signification.  In  the  Excerpta  of  Theodotus  (xxv.)  this  branding 
is  noticed  as  explaining  the  baptism  of  fire,  but  most  of  the  orthodox 
interpretations  of  that  baptism  arc  no  more  favourable  to  immer- 
sion, whether  they  refer  it  to  the  fiery  tongues  of  the  Pentecost,  or 
to  the  spirit  of  burning  and  of  judgment,  to  test  the  disciples  of 
Christ  on  the  last  day.  Beausobre  (Histoire  du  Manicheisme)  Bud- 
dsBUS,  and  other  writers,  call  the  pouring  of  the  Valentinians  their 
baptism,  but  do  not  give  their  authority. 
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the  term  suggested  the  idea  of  immersion  and  nothiog 
else,  the  association  of  sprinkling  with  it  is  inexpli- 
cable. Would  any  Baptist  brother  introducing  this 
prophecy  into  his  elucidation  of  Christian  baptism, 
promise  his  hearers  a  sprinkling  with  clean  water? 
or  if  he  were  to  do  so,  would  not  his  brethren 
suspect  that  some  Paedo-baptistical  hallucination  was 
disturbing  his  intellects?  But  this  passage  is  thus 
explained  by  Theodoret,  "  Pure  water  the  prophet 
culls  the  water  of  regeneration,  by  which  being  bap- 
tizeii  we  received  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  "  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  says,  **  And  other  texts  thou  heardest 
l>efore,  in  what  was  said  on  baptism :  Then  will  I 
sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you."  *  To  the  same  effect 
I  might  cite  Cyril  of  Alexandria,'  Gregory  of  Nyssa,' 
and  other  Greek  Fathers,  without  noticing  the  Latins, 
or  the  ancient  l)aptismal  offices  in  which  the  text  is 
introduced/ 

Ps.  11.  7. — "  Purge  me  with  hyssop "  is  rendered 
in  the  Septuagint,  "  pavrUig  ^l  u<r<r<iiry,"  thou  shalt 
sprinkle  me  with  hyssop.  This  verse  so  rendered 
is  applied  to  baptism,  as  in  the  Commentary  of  Theo- 


"  Theod.  Com.  ad  loc.         *  Ad  Catcch.  xvi.  30.    See  also,  iii.  16. 

*^  In  Lev.  "^  De  Bap.  Christ. 

*  I  do  not  cite  Cyprian,  who  expressly  alleges  this  passage  in  pmof 
of  the  validity  of  affusion,  nor  the  council  held  under  him,  because  it 
is  there  used  for  a  controversial  purpose.  If  1  laid  much  stress  u^^ 
Latin  authorities,  I  would  refer  to  tlie  Comment  of  Jerome,  who  thus 
explains  the  passjige,  to  "  pour  upon  those  who  believed  and  were 
converted  from  their  errors,  the  clean  water  of  saving  baptism."— 
Ad  loc. 
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doret, — "  Thou  shalt  sprinkle  me  with  hyssop,  and 
I  shall  be  cleansed,  for  the  gift  of  baptism  alone  can 
produce  this  cleansing;""  and  to  the  same  effect  other 
Fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  who  apply  this  psalm 
to  Christian  baptism.  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  the  paschal  lamb  with  the  hyssop  branch  is  called 
by  Ambrose,  the  baptism,  according  to  the  law,  or  the 
typical  baptism.  The  orientals  held  the  same  opinion, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  terms — the 
holy  hyssop,  the  sin-remitting  hyssop,  the  hyssop 
cleansing  all  stains ;  and  from  similar  expressions  in 
the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Maronite  sacramental  offices.* 
But  if  the  Latins  and  barbarians  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  speak  on  this  question,  let  us  return  to 
the  Greeks. 

The  sprinkling  of  the  leper  by  the  priest,  as  well 
as  other  Levitical  sprinklings,  were  regarded  as 
types  of  baptism.  Thus  says  Theodoret,  "  the  leper 
sprinkled  with  pure  water  was  declared  pure  and 
clean ;  so  doth  he  who  believeth  in  Christ  and  is 
washed  with  the  water  of  holy  baptism,  put  off  the 
spots  of  sin."*'  Cyril  of  Alexandria  preserves  the 
parallel  more  at  length,  considering  the  water  where- 
with the  leprous  house  must  be  sprinkled,  as  typical 
of  baptism.^  And  again  he  says  of  the  ashes  of  the 
heifer  which  sprinkled  the  unclean,  "  We  are  baptized 
not  with  mere  water,  nor  with  the  ashes  of  the  heifer, 

*  Ad  loc. 

*  Sec  Pusey  on  Baptism,  p.  375. 

*  Ad  loc. 

*  Horn.  16,  §  2.     Sec  also  Chrysostom  on  lleb.  ix. 
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but  with  the  Holy  SpiriL"**  Gregorj'  of  Nyssa  says, 
'^  The  daily  sprinklings  of  the  Hebrews  were  about 
to  be  done  away  by  the  perfect  and  wonderful  bap- 
tism/*^ Origen  says,  that  *'  Elias  did  not  baptize 
the  wood  upon  the  altar,  but  commanded  the  priests 
to  do  that.  How  then  was  he  who  did  not  baptize 
himself,  but  left  it  to  others,  about  to  baptize  wheo 
he  came  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Malachi?**' 
The  water,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  as  weU  as 
the  Hebrew,  was  poured  upon  the  wood  of  the  sacri- 
fice. Irenaeus,  alluding  to  water  fidling  upon  the 
dry  earth,  compares  the  baptism  of  our  bodies  to  the 
rain  which  is  freely  shed  from  heaven.  *  These  pas- 
sages, and  many  more  of  a  similar  kind,  show  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Fathers  speaking  Greek,  im- 
mersion was  not  the  idea  invariably  associated  with 
the  word  baptism. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  writers  speak  of  the  lustrations  of 
the  heathen,  in  which  there  was  no  immersion,  as 
their  baptisms  or  their  imitations  of  baptism. 

It  was  a  prevalent  opinion  among  the  Fathers,  that 
the  demons  pre-occupied  the  minds  of  men  by 
spreading  abroad  semblances  of  evangelical  truth, 
counterfeits  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  which  they 
had  some  previous  intelligence,  by  their  knowledge 


'  Br/3aYrrt(r/ir^a  /xcv  yap  ovk  cV  vdari  yvfivijf  aXX*  ovdc  (nrddy  dapiXnK 
aAX'  fV  irvfvfjLari  ayi(^, — Cyril  Alex,  in  Isa.  iv.  4.  This  citation  I  have 
inserted  since  the  delivery,  from  Dr.  Beecher. 

*  Gn»^.  Nyss.  in  Baptis.  Christi. 

<^  Origen.  Com.  in  Joh. 

**  Irt^nwus  adv.  Haer.  iii.  17. 
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of  the  ancient  prophecies,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Gospel  from  being  receired."  So  they  explain  the 
heathen  ablutions  as  iiyitations  of  Christian  baptism,^ 
although  in  many  of  them  there  was  no  immersion. 
Thus  Justin  Martyr  contends  that,  from*  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  true  baptism,  the  worshippers  in  the 
heathen  temples  were  taught  by  demons  to  sprinkle 
themselves  with  water  before  they  made  their  offer- 
ings/ Clement  of  Alexandria  represents  the  custom 
among  the  heathen  of  washing  before  prayer  as  a 
figure  of  baptism,*^ — citing  from  Homer  the  verses 
respecting  Penelope  sprinkling  herself,  and  Tele- 
machus  washing  his  hands.  TertuUian,  agreeing  in 
his  opinions  of  baptism  with  the  Greeks^  for  in  his 
time  there  was  no  discrepancy  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  church,  speaking  of  the  zeal  of  the  devil  emu- 
lating the  things  of  God,  when  he  administers  bap- 
tism upon  his  own  people,  says,'  "  Even  the  gods 
themselves  they  honour  by  washings.  .Water  every 
where  carried  about  maketh  expiation  by  sprinkling 
for  town  and  country  houses,  temples,  and  entire 
cities.*^    Certainly  they  are  baptized  at  the  games  of 

•  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  54,  64.  Dial.  §  70,  78.  Cyril 
Jerus.  XV.  11.     TertuUian,  Apol.  i.  22.    De  Bap.  c.  v. 

•  In  many  sacrilegious  rites  of  idols,  persons  are  said  to  be  bap- 
tized.— ^Aug.  c.  Don.  vi.  25. 

^  ApoL  i.  p.  94.— Edit.  Paris. 

**  Strom,  lib.  iv.  p.  270.— Ed.  Syl.  Col.  1588. 

•  De  Bap.  c.  v. 

/  The  reference  is  to  the  Ambarvale  (arva  ambire)  and  the  Am^ 
burbale  (urbem  ambire,)  in  which  lands  and  cities  were  consecrated 
by  water  sprinkled  upon  them  : — 
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Apollo  and  those  at  Eleusis;  and  this  they  suppose 
they  do  for  regeneration  and  pardon  in  their  per- 
juries."* These  lustrations,  the  greater  part  oJ  which 
were  performed  by  sprinkling,  the  Fathers  were 
accustomed  to  consider  as  the  baptisms,  but  surely 
not  as  the  immersions,  of  the  heathen. 

For  these  four  reasons, — because  they  held  baptism 
administered  without  immersion  to  be  valid, — because 
they  acknowledged  other  baptisms  in  which  there 
was  no  immersion, — because  they  refer  to  baptism 
passages  and  types  of  Scripture  from  which  the  idea 
of  immersion  is  excluded, — and  because  they  con- 
sider lustrations  by  sprinkling  as  heathen  baptisms, 
I  believe  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  not  only  the  Latin, 
whom  I  have  noticed  only  to  show  their  concurrence, 
but  also  the  Greek,  to  whom  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  was  vernacular,  did  not  regard  immersion 
as  necessarily  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word 
baptism. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply.  Yet  these  very  men  almost 


"  BCox  Jubet  et  totam  pavidis  a  ciribot  Urbem 
Ambiri,  et  festo  purgantes  moenia  lustro : 
Longa  per  extremos  pomoeria  cingere  fines 
Pontifices,  sacri  quibus  est  permissa  poteftat. 
Turba  minor  ritu  sequitur  succincta  Gabino, 
Vestalemque  chorum  ducit  vittata  sacerdot, 
Trojanam  soli  cui  fas  vidisse  Mineryam. 
Turn  qui  fiftta  deum^  secretaque  carmina  senrant, 
Et  lotam  parvo  revocant  Almone  CybeUen."— Lncaa  i,  591-4M. 

*  To  the  lufitration  of  the  initiated  at  the  Eleusinian  mjsteiies, 
Virgil  refers,  when  Mneas  is  about  to  enter  Elysium  : — 

"  A  verdant  branch  of  olive  in  his  hands, 
He  moved  around  and  purified  the  bands ; 
Slow  as  he  passed  the  lustral  waters  shed ; 
Then  closed  the  rites,  and  thrice  invoked  the  dead." 


'  Occupat  ^neas  aditum,  corpusque  recenti 
Spargit  aqua,  ramumque  adverso  in  limine  flgit"— An.  tL  9S$,  <M. 
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uniformly  practised  immersion.  My  answer  is,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  argument  Amidst  their 
deieds  their  speech  bewrayeth  them.  Their  practice  of 
immersion  forbids  us  to  account  for  their  language 
by  supposing  that  a  conventional  use  of  the  term 
had  grown  up  in  the  church  in  accordance  with  its 
customs.  They  did  immerse,  for  they  seem  as  if  they 
could  not  have  made  too  much  use  of  the  holy  water. 
With  one  immersion  not  content,  they  observed  the 
trine  immersion  as  the  sacramental  emblem  of  the 
Trinity.  They  immersed  their  disciples  naked,  as 
the  emblem  of  the  putting  off  the  old  inan,  that 
in  the  new  vestments  they  might  appear  clad  in 
the  garments  of  salvation.  Yet  these  men,  exceed- 
ingly zealous  for  all  the  mysterious  immersions  of 
the  baptistery,  as  they  learned  their  mother-tongue, 
not  in  the  church,  but  in  the  schools,  often  speak  of 
baptism  in  opposition  to  the  customs  and  prejudices 
of  the  age,  as  if  it  were  washing  without  immersion. 
We  appeal  only  to  their  language,  and  our  Baptist 
friends  are  quite  welcome  to  the  benefit  of  their 
example,  doctrine,  and  practice. 

In  closing  this  long  lecture,  allow  me  in  a  few 
words  to  recapitulate  the  argument  The  doctrine  we 
have  opposed  is,  that  immersion  is  the  only  mode  of 
baptism.  The  burden  of  the  proof  belongs  to  our 
opponents,  and  they  argue  jfrom  the  invariable  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  verb,  that  the  command  to  baptize 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  a  command  to  immerse.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  have  attempted  to  show,  with  what 
success  others  must  decide,  that  the  Greek  word  does 
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not  Deeesiarfly  imply  immersion.  Oar 
ftopported  by  instances  which  we  bdiere  to  be  good, 
is,  that  in  the  classical  authors  there  is  mentkm  of 
baptism  by  covering  with  water, — ^that  in  the  New 
Testament  there  are  baptisms  without  immersion  or 
covering, — that  Christian  baptism  is  often  alladed  to 
in  language  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  opinion 
of  immersion, — that  in  many  instances  in  which 
Christian  baptism  was  administered,  immersion  was 
extremely  improbable  if  not  impracticable, — and  that 
the  early  Greek  writers  did  not  understand  baptism 
to  be  equivalent  to  immersion.  On  these  accounts, 
we  dare  not  concede  to  our  friends  the  right  to 
restrict  the  administration  of  baptism  to  any  one 
mo<le  whatever.  Scripture  imposes  upon  us  no 
such  restriction ;  and  to  allow  any  inferior  authority 
to  do  so,  would  be  to  compromise  a  principle  of 
inestimable  importance.  The  argument  of  this  lecture, 
I  repeat,  is  not  in  opposition  to  inmiersion,  as  a 
proper  mode  of  baptism,  but  in  opposition  to  the 
pretensions  of  those  who  declare  that  it  is  the  only 
proper  mode,  and  consequently  that  all  Protestants, 
save  themselves,  are  in  schism,  being  unbaptized, 
and  therefore  not  in  that  kingdom  into  which  we 
enter  by  being  bom  of  water. 

If,  however,  I  am  wrong  in  all  the  philological 
reasoning  of  this  lecture,  not  in  a  few  instances  of 
the  detail  but  in  the  principle  and  meaning  of  the 
word  /SaTTTiZ^w,  I  surrender  it  with  no  great  reluctance, 
but  with  a  valedictory  remark — that  the  only  argu- 
ment by  which  it  can  be  shown  that  immersion  i» 
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obligatory  upon  any  man,  being  founded  on  the 
meaning  and  use  of  a  Greek  verb,  is  altogether  unin- 
telligible to  those  who  do  not  understand  a  dead 
language;  and  to  those  who  do,  it  is  the  source  of 
endless  controversy^  for  the  determination  of  which 
they  have  traversed  again  and  again  the  vast  range 
of  Grecian  literature,  sacred,  profane,  and  apocry- 
phal— Attic  and  Hellenistic — of  poets,  philosophers, 
historians,  orators,  physicians,  and  divines;  so  that 
if  a  solitary  (iavTilw  can  be  anywhere  found,  it  is 
proclaimed  a  discovery  for  the  keen  investigation 
of  critics  and  theologians. 

If  any  one  can  believe  that  a  religious  obligation 
rests  upon  so  faint  and  fading  a  letter,  as  multi- 
tudes of  honest  and  intelligent  readers  cannot  see, 
"in  the  midst  of  a  revelation,  whose  bright  and  glo- 
rious characters  he  that  runneth  may  read,  and  the 
wayfaring  man  cannot  mistake, — I  cannot  but  regard 
him  as  troubled  with  a  superstition  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Jew  who,  with  religious  awe,  binds  across  his 
brow  the  frontlet  of  his  ancestors'  text,  after  its  sacred 
words  with  the  exception  of  some  faint  jot  or  tittle, 
are  obliterated  by  time.  To  counterbalance  the  satis- 
faction which  he  feels  in  the  hard  lessons  of  his 
lexicography,  which  God  has  not  given  me  learn- 
ing or  penetration  enough  to  understand,  I  find 
consolation  in  the  assurance  that  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  plain  to  them  that  fear  him ; 
or,  that,  if  in  these  things  they  are  not  plain  to  me^ 
then  upon  me  they  are  not  obligatory.  One  thing  I 
do  maintain,  whatever  be  the  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
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ject :  I  do  assert,  thoughtfully,  seriously,  confideiitly, 
and  with  a  clear  conscience,  that  if  I  know  not  the 
meaning  of  baptism,  it  is  not  my  foult,  but  my  mis- 
fortune. The  misfortune^  without  the  consciousness 
of  criminal  neglect,  I  can  bear  without  much  incon- 
venience, even  if  I  bear  it  until  death. 
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ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  OF  THIS  LECTURE  AS  THEY  ARE  AFFECTED  BT 
THE  REASONING  OF  DR.  CARSON,  IN  HIS  WORK  ENTITLED,  "  BAPTISM  IN 
ITS  MODE  AND  SUBJECTS/^ 

This  work  of  Dr.  Carson^s  is  generally  regarded  as  the  ablest  defence 
of  his  side  of  the  question,  so  far  as  the  mode  of  baptism  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  by  many  immersionists  is  esteemed  absolutely  condusive 
upon  that  part  of  the  controversy.  In  composing  the  lecture  without 
having  consulted  it,  I  may  be  thought  culpably  negligent ;  but 
having  failed  in  many  attempts  to  procure  it,  on  application  both  to 
booksellers  and  friends,  and  observing  that  a  new  edition  was 
annoimced,  with  additions  and  replies  to  several  opponents,  I  pro- 
ceeded with  the  intention,  on  the  revisal  of  the  lecture,  to  correct 
any  errors  of  which  I  might  be  convinced  on  reading  the  work  in  its 
improved  form.  As  the  sheets  were  going  through  the  press,  it 
came  into  my  hands,  and  it  has  induced  me  to  reconsider  parts  of 
my  lecture,  and  to  submit  to  some  modification,  of  which  it  is  my  7 
duty  to  give  the  reader  distinct  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  difference  between  Dr. 
Carson  and  preceding  Baptist  writers  on  the  secondary  meaning  of 
fiafrr»,  to  dye.  The  lake  in  Ilomcr  stained  with  frogs*  blood,  and  the 
comedian  in  Aristophanes  besmeared  with  frog-like  colours,  and  the 
robe  in  .^^schylus  stained  with  gore,  and  the  hand  in  Aristotle  stained 
with  the  compressed  juice  of  a  berry, — and  many  such  like  usages 
of  this  verb  had  been  protruded  before  the  eyes  of  our  Baptist 
brethren  from  the  b^inning  of  the  controversy,  without  disturbing 
their  confidence  in  the   invincible    propensity  of  /Soirrtt,  to  dip  in 
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drugs,  phannacSy  and  colours,  as  constantfy  as  in  dean  water.  In 
their  sight,  as  their  writers  inTariablj  asserted  it  would  siaiii  nodmig 
without  dipping  it.  As  generally,  I  am  told,  as  they  £d  feUow  Dr. 
Gale  in  denyuy  a  secondary  meaning,  do  they  now  kOcm  Dr.  Cazsn 
in  asserting  it.  To  what  extent  this  may  be  true,  I  cannot  nj;  ta 
as  no  opponent  appears,  and  as  we  have  do  reason  to  wospett  the 
sincerity  of  our  brethren's  convictions,  the  result  furnishes  a  remaik- 
able  instance  of  the  difference  in  the  force  or  the  impieflnon  ti 
arguments,  as  they  are  suggested  by  a  friend,  and  as  they  are  pit>- 
pounded  by  a  foe :  That  /Soirrc*  oflen  means  to  dye  without  dippii^ 
was  said  by  one  Paedo-baptist  afW  another,  no  Baptist  regarding;  but 
II  when  Dr.  Carson  said  the  same  thing,  multitudes  were  oooveited. 
I  have  modified  the  introductory  remarks  of  the  lectme,  without 
being  sure  that  I  have  correctly  appreciated  the  extent  of  this  ehai^ 
of  opinion.  As  it  is  not  probable  that  all  our  Baptist  friends  have  m 
yet  re-cast  their  ancient  opinions,  and  forsaken  the  old  dye-Tat,  in 
defending  which  their  fathers  expended  so  much  learning  and  aigu- 
ment, — I  have  not  suppressed  some  remarks  cm  their  inflexibk 
adherence  to  the  unvarying  signification  of  mutable  words.  Hov 
far  Dr.  Carson  is  chargeable  with  unreasonable  tenacity  in  lefereDoe 
to  the  sense  of  the  derivative,  is  matter  of  discussion  between  him  and 
those  who  say,  with  Professor  Stuart  of  Andover,  that  he  lays  down 
"very  adventurous  positions  in  respect  to  one  meaning,  and  one  only, 
of  words,  which  as  it  seems  to  me,"  (Professor  Stuart)  "  every  lexicon 
on  earth  contradicts,  and  always  must  contradict." — Bib,  Rq[>.  Ajffily 
1833.  For  my  own  part  I  am  bound  to  say,  although  I  differ  fron 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  my  brethren  who  hold  Dr.  Carson,  in 
this  particular,  to  be  especially  unsound,  that  in  his  remarks  on  the 
I  varying  and  secondary  senses  of  words,  I  can  detect  nothing  unfiur 
or  unreasonable.  His  great  principle,  if  I  correctly  understand  hinif 
is,  that  whoever  assigns  to  a  disputed  word  a  secondary  sense,  or  any 
variation  of  usage,  is  bound  to  the  proof  of  it.  Can  anything  be  more 
reasonable  ?  The  difliculty,  I  fear,  will  be  found  in  adjusting  the 
practical  question,  What  amount  of  evidence  ought  to  be  deemed 
sufiScient  in  these  cases  ?  When,  for  instance.  Dr.  Cox  intimates,  in 
opposition  to  Dr.  Carson's  more  etymological  use  of  the  word,  that 
y  immersion  may  be  managed  by  pouring ;  we  are  left  to  inquire  what 
^  amount  of  evidence  is  sufficient  to  entitle  this  new  and  prevailing  nae 
^  of  the  word  to  undisturbed  occupation.  In  theological  polemics  here 
is  ahimdant  space  for  interminable  manoeuvre. 
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Dr.  Carson  has  also  induced  me  to  consider  more  carefully  the 
danger  of  pressing  historical  difficulties  in  reference  to  events  of 
which,  as  they  occurred  in  a  distant  age,  we  must  be  ignorant  of 
many  circumstances.  Great  and  insuperable  difficulties,  as  they  } 
appear  to  me,  present  themselves  in  supposing  that  all  the  baptisms  ( 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were  performed  by  inmiersion.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  three  thousand  persons  were  inmiersed  in  one 
day  in  Jerusalem  at  the  season  of  the  Pentecost  without  any  previous 
arrangement,  as  I  do  not  believe  it  could  now  be  done  with  decency  and 
propriety  in  Manchester.  Nor  do  I  perceive  how  the  apostles  could 
call  upon  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  men  and  women  to  be  immediately 
immersed  without  any  preparation.  The  solutions  which  our  Baptist 
friends  offer,  so  far  from  affording  the  slightest  relief,  appear  to  me 
rather  to  confirm  the  objection.  I  am,  however,  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  these  difficulties  may  be  attributed  to  our  ignorance  of  the 
circumstances ;  and  therefore,  while,  on  the  one  side,  the  difficulties 
ought  to  be  considered,  on  the  other,  our  ignorance  ought  not  to 
be  disregarded.  No  opponent  can  more  earnestly  desire  the  reader 
lo  look  cautiously  upon  that  part  of  the  lecture  than  I  do  myself. 
Let  the  difficulties  have  their  full  weight,  but  always  with  the 
reserved  possibility  of  a  solution,  could  we  learn  more  of  the  par- 
ticulars and  minute  incidents  of  the  relation.  I  feel  the  force  of  Dr. 
Caison's  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  argument,  and  am  anxious  still 
more  carefully  to  consider  them;  but  when  he  talks,  in  reference^ 
for  instance,  to  the  numbers  baptized  by  John,  of  giving  more  time  to 
John's  ministry,  of  finding  him  under-baptizers,  or  of  doing  other 
things  not  mentioned  in  the  evangelical  narrative,  the  effect  is  rather  ( 
to  confirm  than  to  convince;  as  we  perceive  he  offers  no  better 
solution  of  the  difficulties  than  those  which  every  attentive  reader  on 
our  side  has  probably  considered  and  rejected.  With  this  modifica- 
tion of  my  views,  I  have  no  right  to  suppress  that  part  of  the 
argument,  for  these  difficulties  ought  to  be  considered,  but  I  would  | 
have  them  considered  with  the  explanation  1  have  just  offered.  ^ 

I  have  also  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  suppressed  the  argument 
founded  on  the  divers  baptisms  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
It  was,  as  delivered,  an  expansion  of  the  following  remark.  The 
apostle  says,  there  were  in  the  temple  service  divers  baptisms,  although 
there  were  no  immersions  of  the  person  ;  therefore  it  is  inferred  that 
there  were  baptisms  vdthout  immersion.  The  reply  of  Baptist 
writers,  as  fieu:  as  I  had  read  them,  was,  first,  that  there  were  the 
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immersions  of  persons  (at  least  of  the  priests  in  the  brazen  sea)  pre- 
paratory to  the  temple  service,  which  I  do  not  believe,  as  they  were 
no  part  of  the  service  prescribed  by  Moses  ;  and,  secondly,  that  these 
divers  baptisms  are  not  restricted  to  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  sod 
might  have  been  elsewhere  performed  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  Uiey  are 
so  restricted  by  the  express  terms  of  the  writer.  Dr.  Carson  appeui 
on  these  two  points  to  succeed  no  better  than  his  predecessors;  hot 
he  adds,  that  if  there  were  immersions  of  vessels,  or  of  anything  elie, 
in  the  temple,  there  were  baptisms,  and  so  our  argument  £eu1s.  This, 
I  confess,  I  cannot  answer.  It  would  be  presiunption  in  me  to  saj 
no  one  else  can ;  but  I  shall  wait  with  some  anxiety  to  see  iHiat 
my  brethren  say  upon  this  verse ;  and  if  they  cannot  reply  to  Dr.  Gar- 
son,  I  can  make  no  more  use  of  it.  This  acknowledgment  no  way 
affects  the  reasoning  on  *'  the  sprinkling  of  the  unclean,"  which  I 
stiU  contend,  from  the  connecting  words  of  the  apostle,  must  have 
been  a  meat,  or  a  drink,  or  a  baptism ;  and  as  it  could  have  been 
neither  a  meat  nor  a  drink,  it  must  have  been  a  baptism. 

The  argument  founded  on  the  parallelism  in  Heb.  x.  22,  ''  Let  as 
draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our 
hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with 
pure  water,**  I  proposed  in  the  lecture  (pp.  388 — 892)  vrith  little 
confidence,  as  the  language  throughout  implies  doubt  and  hesitatioD. 
The  great  objection  is  the  use  of  the  word  XcXov/Mvoi,  which  generally 
denotes  tlie  washing  of  the  person  by  bathing,  and  not  of  a  part  bj 
sprinkling,  or  other  aj>[)Iication  of  water.  Although  Dr.  Beecher  has 
shown  that  this  wonl  is  not  restricted  to  the  washing  of  the  person, 
so  absolutely  as  ih  generally  supposed  ;«  and  although  it  appears 
clearly  there  was  no  iTriiiKjrsion  in  entering  the  Jewish  sanctuary, 
yet  I  must  mjknciwledgfi  1  have  no  right  to  attribute  an  unusual  sense 
to  a  word  in  tli(!  New  Testament  for  the  sake  of  a  closer  corre- 
spondonce,  witli  tlie  language  of  the  Old.  As  at  present  instructed, 
I  cannot,  theref(>re,  insist  u[)on  this  verse;  but  as  the  reasoning  if 
cxpresscnl  in  the  lecture  with  caution  and  doubt,  I  have  not  sup- 
presseil  it.     I^'t  tlie  reader  examine  the  passage  for  himself. 

Having  made  those  acknowledgments  of  some  of  the  benefita  which 
1  have  roceivwl  from  Dr.  Carson,  it  becomes  a  more  painful  duty  to 


•  Why  Dr.  Cwtoii  (p.  -IKO)  thould  ascribe  to  Dr.  Campbell  the  diatiactioo 
to  wa«h  or  Itatht*  the  person,  and  ylirrvt  to  wash  the  hands  or  other  parts,  1  caonot  imsfiM. 
••  It  to  found  in  Stephens,  and.  1  doubt  not,  in  all  the  old  lexkooa :  Xmvm,  VpOtd  Is  tk 
Rpfton,  WvTw,  to  the  lumds  and  feet,  wKvtm,  to  clothes. 
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state  the  grounds  on  which,  after  reading  hb  book,  I  adhere  to  the     \  -:=z 
main  principles  and  arguments  of  the  lecture. 

It  would  be  consistent  neither  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  so 
able  a  defender  of  immersion,  nor  with  the  limited  space  which  I  can 
allow  to  the  discussion,  to  attempt  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  any 
i^ular  answer,  or  complete  examination  of  his  work.  I  proposed  to 
append  a  brief  notice  of  the  words  /Soirrck)  and  panriCn ;  and  a  reference 
to  the  principles  and  authorities  of  Dr.  Carson,  so  &r  as  they  affect 
the  controversy,  may  be  the  more  eligible  form  of  accomplishing  the 
proposal,  as  well  as  of  defending  my  views  from  the  objections  which 
may  be  suggested  to  a  reader  of  his  volume. 

Dr.  Carson  has  unhappily,  not  only  in  this  publication,  but  in  all 
his  works,  assumed  a  tone  and  style  of  controversy,  which  of  late 
years  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  excluded  from  critical  and  pole- 
mical theology.  With  the  most  unsparing  severity  he  exposes  the 
mistakes  of  his  opponents,  although  they  are  of  a  kind  into  which  the 
ablest  men  are  liable  to  fall.  His  argument  he  enlivens  with  the 
most  contemptuous  expressions,  as  if  he  noticed  only  in  condescension 
to  their  weakness  all  who  venture  to  controvert  anything  which  he 
has  asserted.  His  epithets  and  phrases  seem  (although  I  am  sure  he 
does  not  intend  so  to  use  them)  as  if  they  were  selected  on  purpose  to 
give  pain,  to  crush  and  terrify  an  opponent.  There  is  about  him  a 
loftiness  and  elevation  of  mind  which  all  must  admire, — an  evident 
and  intense  devotion  to  truth,  which  probably  may  be  in  some  degree 
the  cause,  if  not  the  excuse,  of  the  peculiarly  severe,  apparently 
scornful,  and  often  personaUy  offensive  language,  into  which,  not  of 
design,  but  insensibly,  he  seems  to  glide.  The  conventional  deco- 
rum and  restraint  of  even  personal  disputes  are  often  neglected.  He 
declares  that  he  judges  no  man's  motives,  and  yet  he  says  their 
reasoning  is  as  wicked  as  it  is  weak.  He  avows  in  his  severest 
passages  that  he  has  as  little  angry  feeling,  as  when  he  says,  that 
"  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  ;" 
but  how  much  more  Christian-like  may  be  this  cool,  apathetic  mode 
of  vituperation,  the  sardonic  sneer  of  the  stomach,  than  real,  earnest, 
passionate  abuse  of  the  heart,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  When 
his  patient  complains,  he  says  it  shows  great  want  of  discrimination, 
for  his  dissection  of  an  opponent  is  part  of  his  argument  (an  im- 
portant part,  I  should  think,  calculating  on  the  frequency  of  its 
recurrence) :  as  solemnly,  and  deliberately,  and  on  principle  he  shows 
that  their  opinions  are  the  conclusions  of  men  incompetent  to  reason 
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nprjn  the  s^j^i,  AH  cbi§  u  iaid  with  suciL  aa  appgrtgi  (1  d>  ooi 
bdiere  it  u  real)  affectatioQ  of  fGp«:jkiniT,  tbat  I  doofac  xuc  fcs 
nyingi  will  pan  aa  oracolar  with  manj  to  wbcai  his  angoBOi  (ad 
amch  of  learned  and  potent,  ahhcxszh  mde  and  iIl-«oiHpreaMd  aifs- 
ment  he  hat.)  will  be  quite  soperdooos. 

The  Doctor,  profesBedhr,  uses  the  kmlfe.  Whether  he  soBceed  <r  fiul 
in  refntiDg  hia  adrerbarj.  he  cootrires  to  inflict  a  dreadfol  ■"■Ijiig 
He  tellB  lu,  hifl  diaaectioDa  are  painful  to  himself:  (assmcJiy ^ejr  an 
to  others;)  but  like  a  good  suigeoo,  he  most  adnuiahtj  c«jiui€i  to 
conceal  his  weaker  sympathies,  so  that  sodi  as  know  him  not  woold 
think  he  cruelly  delighted  in  feats  of  amputalioo.  Etcm  when  ke 
cuts  his  own  fingers  desperately,  he  works  on,  betraying  mo  mmsf 
sensations,  and  apparently  as  insensible  to  pain,  as  if  he  were  cnttipg 
off  the  ofiending  member  of  his  patient.  To  speak  of  Dr.  Cknsn 
with  respect,  as  of  a  man  iji  talents,  learning,  sinceritj,  and  mGfal 
worth,  is  unquestionably  my  duty ;  but  to  notice  his  argUMiesti^  with- 
out adTerting  to  the  manner  in  which  he  propounds  them,  is  moie 
than  ought  to  be  expected  of  flesh  and  blood. 

In  reply  to  his  suggestion,  that  the  pitiable  inability  of  the  de- 
fenders of  sprinkling,  is  evidence  against  their  doctrine,  I  woaU 
suggest  that,  if  this  be  true,  our  cause  must  have  materiallj  suffered 
in  general  estimation,  from  the  feebleness  and  folly  of  its  advo- 
cates. Be  it  that  our  writers  are  as  deficient  in  learning  and 
logic  as  Dr.  Carson  represents  them,  we  are  entitled  to  inquire,  bov 
would  our  cause  have  appeared,  if  it  had  fortunately  obtained  more 
argumentative  and  vigorous  supporters  ?  Miserably  as  it  has  been 
sustained,  it  has  kept  its  position  in  the  Christian  church.  If^ 
instead  of  Ewing  and  Wardlaw,  the  Congregational  Magazine, 
and  President  Beecher,  men  of  weak  as  well  as  wicked  rcassning 
— of  no  discrimination — of  no  soul  for  figures— of  no  skill  ii 
philology — of  no  force  of  logic,  sprinkling  had  been  defended  bf 
Dr.  Carson,  or  by  men  of  his  power  in  discrimination,  in  figures,  in 
philology,  and  in  logic,  what  would  be  the  present  state  of  the  con- 
troversy 1  Dr.  Carson  intimates,  that  sprinklers  do  not  know  their 
own  business ;  that  is,  I  suppose,  do  not  know  the  best  arguments  oa 
their  own  side ;  what  if  they  had  been  as  well  mounted  and  equipped 
as  himself  for  the  conflict!  As  sprinkling  has  had  no  other  defendert 
than  such  as  deserve  to  be  treated  with  consummate  contempt,  i^ 
must  have  some  vitality  of  its  own,  or  it  would,  before  the  power  of 
its  opponents,  have  withered  and  perished  in  the  Christian  church 
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But  onr  oange  is  defended  by  other  advocates  than  those  who  are 
thus  coolly,  and  on  principle,  dissected  and  destroyed.  Be  it  that 
Dr.  Carson  has  annihilated  Ewing,  and  all  the  poptists,*  Beecher,  and 
all  the  purifiers,  what  does  he  think  of  his  own  learning  and  logic  ? 
Incompetency  and  ignorance  are  terms  which  he  appears  to  apply  to 
luB  opponents  in  direct  proportion  as  they  trouble  him ;  does  he  think 
hkiudf  incompetent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  any  part  of  this 
oontroyersy  ?  He  speaks  favourably  of  Dr.  Cox,  not  more  fevourably 
than  every  one,  who  knows  that  most  respectable  minister,  would 
cheerfully  speak  of  him.  But  Dr.  Cox  and  Dr.  Carson,  taken  toge-  || 
ther,  in  combination  of  talent,  prove  our  case.  Dr.  Cox  contends, 
that  baptism  or  immersion  may  be  affected  by  pouring,  or  by  making 
water  come  up  from  the  ground,  provided  it  cover  the  person,  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  baptized  by  supcrfusion  of  dew.*  Dr.  Carson 
says,  (p.  87,)  Dr.  Cox  "  gives  up  the  point  at  issue,  as  far  as  mode  is 
concerned,'*  and  elsewhere  wonders  what  he  has  to  contend  about. 
If  Dr.  Cox  be  right  in  his  concession,  and  Dr.  Carson  in  his  asser- 
tion ;  if  Dr.  Cox  be  right  in  his  philology,  and  Dr.  Carson  in  his 
logic ;  if  Dr.  Cox  be  right  in  his  opinion  of  baptism,  and  Dr.  Carson 
be  right  in  his  opinion  of  his  brother  Baptist,  we  have  our  case 
proved  by  men  whose  talents  and  learning  are  not  to  be  estimated  in 
the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  Dr.  Carson  has  gibbeted  Psedo- 
baptist  incompetents  for  the  edification  of  the  Christian  church. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  dissection  of  opponents  afler  the  style  of 
Dr.  Carson,  is  a  proof  of  acute  penetration  in  detecting  their  errors, 
and  of  great  ability  in  exposing  them.  I  can  assure  my  readers  who 
have  no  practice  in  such  matters,  that  nothing  is  more  easy.  There 
are  abundant  materials  for  anatomical  experiments  in  Dr.  Carson's 
book,  on  which,  were  any  one  to  employ  himself  with  as  little  feeling 
aa  the  geometrician  studies  his  triangle,  he  might  easily  detect 
numerous  errors  as  gross  and  inexcusable  as  any  which  its  author  ^ 
exposes  in  the  most  incompetent  of  his  opponents.  The  subject  is 
tempdng,  but  I  will  refer  only  to  one  or  two  instances,  with  the  hope 
that  Dr.  Carson  may  yet  be  induced  to  refrain  from  a  style  of  con- 
troversy which  can  so  easily  be  retorted  upon  himself.  In  adverting 
to  them,  I  do  not  depreciate  his  learning  or  talents,  which  I  believe 
to  be  of  a  high  order;  I  do  not  insinuate,  as  he  does,  that  such  things 
damnify  a  cause,  by  proving  the  incompetency  of  its  defenders  ;  but 

■  On  Baptism,  p.  94, 41. 
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I  do  saj  there  are  so  many  glaring  inconsisleDcies  in  his  sUlements, 
that  he  ought  to  be  the  last  man  to  assume  the  airs  of  in&Ilibilitj,  or 
to  imagine  that  he  has  an  especial  call  to  practise  mnatomT  upon  other 
people  for  the  pleasure  or  edification  of  his  own  putj.  Had  he  nol 
avowedly  defended  the  style  of  controversy  which  he  has  adopted,  I 
should  have  passed  his  mistakes  with  a  respectful  bomus  dorwutat 
Hamerus.  To  show  that  he  is  £dlible,  like  the  rest  of  us,  if  it  do 
not  put  him  on  his  good  behaviour,  may  teach  others  not  to  depend 
upon  peremptory  assertion,  because  it  is  expressed  in  terms  of  con- 
temptuous disr^ard  for  all  opponents. 

It  has  been  said  in  this  controversy,  that  the  Fathers  regarded 
circumfusion,  or  affusion  in  bed,  as  valid  baptism,  and  that  thej 
called  it  baptism.  The  authority  of  Cyprian  has  been  adduced,  and 
as  his  words  are  very  plain  and  express,  it  has  been  adduced  with 
confidence.  Dr.  Carson  says,  "  Mr.  Beecher's  confidence  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  his  want  of  discrimination.'*  In  saying  that  Cypriin 
calls  afiusioQ  '^ecclesiastical  baptism,**  who  would  not  speak  with 
confidence  ?  But  does  Dr.  Carson  in  his  reply  betray  any  lack  of 
confidence  ?  Study  in  his  own  words  the  intimations  of  modesty  and 
diffidence  with  which  he  appears  in  favourable  contrast  with  Dr. 
Beecher.  "  Cyprian  calls  perfusion  the  ecclesiastical  baptism,  ai 
distinguished  from  baptism,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  tenn.  The 
persons  perfused  in  their  beds  on  account  of  sickness  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  properly  baptized ;  but  they  received  the  etclaiattieal 
baptism;  that  is,  what  the  churchy  in  such  cases,  admitted  as  a  vaiid 
substitute  for  baptism.  This  fact  is  conclusive,  and  will  afford  an  answer 
to  all  the  passages  referred  to  by  President  Beecher,  to  prove  s 
secondary  meaning  in  the  use  of  the  word  among  the  Fathers.** 
(p.  489.)  So  says  Dr.  Carson.  What  language  can  betray  less  hesi- 
tation? Has  the  man  who  can  say,  without  faltering,  "  Cypriio 
calls  perfusion  the  ecclesiastical  baptism,  as  distinguished  fix>m  baptum 
va  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,**  the  right  to  rebuke  Dr.  Beecher,  or 
any  one  else,  for  too  much  confidence  ?  "  This  fact  is  condasiTe,'* 
and  it  is  proposed  as  "  the  answer  to  all  the  passages  referred  to  bf 
President  Beecher.**  One  would  suppose  that  no  man  would  hite 
ventured  to  make  such  an  assertion  without  some  inquiry,  en*  to 
fabricate  such  an  argument  £rom  his  own  fancy,  and  attempt  to  give 
it  currency  by  the  unhesitating  confidence  of  his  tone.  What  Cyprian 
means  by  the  "  ecclesiastical  baptism,**  is  a  question  beyond  the 
reach  of  dispute.     No  one  would  think  of  arguing  it  with  the  persoD 
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who  could  write  without  a  blush — "  Cyprian  calls  perfusion  'the 
ecclesiastical  baptism/  as  distinguished  from  baptism  in  the  proper 
oense  of  the  term," — "  the  ecclesiastical  baptism  admitted  as  a  valid 
substitute  for  baptism."  Every  reader  of  Cyprian  knows  the  meaning 
of  "  the  ecclesiastical  baptism."  Either  the  writer  of  these  assertions  ^ ;: 
is  not  a  reader  of  Cyprian,  or  he  is  not  an  honest  man.  There  is  no  ' 
alternative.  Let  Dr.  Carson  turn  over  the  pages  of  Cyprian  as  he 
will ;  "  the  ecclesiastical  baptism "  will  obtrude  upon  him  as  '^  the 
legitimate  and  true  and  only  baptism  of  the  church."  Will  he  deny 
that  immersion  as  well  as  perfusion  is  called  '^  the  ecclesiastical  bap- 
tism ?"  Has  he  never  read  in  Cyprian  the  account  of  the  Council  of 
Carthage?  Has  he  never  observed,  that  in  the  proceedings  respecting 
the  baptizing  of  heretics,  the  true  baptism  of  the  church  and  the  eccle- 
siastical baptism  (ecclesiasticus  baptismus)  are  used  indiscriminately? 
Has  he  not  seen  the  ecclesiastical  baptism  opposed  to  the  heretical  ? 
When  Natalis  of  Oga  gave  his  opinion  in  the  council  that  heretics 
could  not  be  admitted  into  communion,  unless  they  received  the 
"  ecolesiastical  baptism,*'  did  he  mean  unless  they  were  perfused? 
Dr.  Carson  has  more  to  say  on  behalf  of  sprinkling  than  any  of  us.  ^ 
In  8a3ang  that  perfusion  was  called  "  ecclesiastical  baptism,"  he  vir-  ^ 
tually  represents  Christian  antiquity  as  sprinkling. 

'^  Cyprian  calls  perfusion  the  ecclesiastical  baptism,  as  distinguished* 
fix>m  baptism  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term!"  I  wish  Dr.  Carson 
would  prove  his  assertion,  for  so  he  would  prove  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  Cyprian,  Philip  baptized  the  Samaritans  by  perfusion.  That  Father 
says,  "  because  they  had  obtained  the  ecclesiastical  baptism,*  they 
had  no  further  need  of  baptism  from  Peter  and  John,  but  only 
reqtiired  the  Holy  Ghost  by  imposition  of  hands."  Did  Cyprian 
believe  that  the  Samaritan  men  and  women  and  Simon  Magus  were 
all  clinics,  aspersed  with  ^'  the  ecclesiastical  baptism  ?"  I  do  not 
reserve  this  passage  for  reasoning,  as  my  readers  would  think  me 
trifling,  were  I  to  reason  upon  so  marvellous  an  assertion.  I  adduce 
it  to  show  that  it  does  not  become  Dr.  Carson,  who  rashly  reasons  L 
upon  terms  which  he  has  never  considered,  fh)m  books  which  he  can  % 
never  have  read,  to  affect  the  air  of  infallibility,  and  to  reprove  the  ^ 
confidence  of  others.  So  palpable  and  gross  a  blunder,  I  do  not 
believe  he  has  exposed  in  any  of  his  opponents,  whose  incompetency 


EecktiMticnin    baptUmimi    coniecuti— fberant.      De   Heretids   Baptiundls,  p.  329. 
.  Basfl.  15S1. 
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be  tfAemnlj,  deliberatelj.  open  principle,  and  cafanrr.  m  n  htt  wot 
9f0iaidDf[  of  tnaii;?ki.  makes  it  his  basioesi  to  azmcoaee  ttt  Ae  wrA 
Vnctu^  as  be  is  in  dissection,  be  has  here  ntos;  sextr^r  cot  hiiavB 
fingers.  This  strange  notion  Titiates  his  rernKKong  co  dke  Fadias.ir 
he  arow^dJ J  makes  it  the  exposition  of  other  fMHWiaiLf.i  vcich  iR 
addtuxd  from  f^c^clesiastical  antiqmtj  in  oppoonoa  to  hk  optsaaa. 
1^  him,  howererr  retract  his  offensive  and  insnhzng  taazztta.  and  «f, 
Tdgpix^Dg  his  talents,  will  attribute  this  and  manr  odhcr  eqaaSr  tala^ 
coimtable  bhmders  to  the  sleep  of  good  Homer.  If^  hower^r,  be  ocn- 
tinoe  to  reprove  such  men  as  Dr.  Beecher,  who  know  what  tber  aj, 
and  whereof  thej  affirm,  he  may  hear  a  littk  mcfre  of  such  diings  as 
'*  the  ecclesiastical  baptism.*"  He  intimates  an  intention  of  dud- 
dating  the  subject  of  baptism  from  the  relics  of  ffcrlpgaarieil 
antiquity, — ^I  would  respectfully  recommend  him  to  read  CrpriaD 
Ix^ore  he  goes  into  the  press. 

Dr.  Carson  is  said  to  be  better  acquainted  with  profime,  than  with 
ecclesiastical  writers;  yet  even  in  his  own  &vouiite land  how oAen  maj 
he  be  caught  stuml>ling  I  To  show  how  little  he  attends  to  die  con- 
nexion of  his  own  citations,  or  knows  of  the  works  from  which  he 
sometimes  makes  them  ;  and,  therefore,  unless  he  have  intintiFe 
perception  of  their  meaning,  how  little  is  their  value,  the  reader  inaj 
"find  a  curious  and  amusing  illustration  in  his  reference  to  PorphTTj. 
I  gently  touch  him  on  one  of  many  sore  places  with  his  own  knife, 
that  those  who  confide  in  his  skill  may  see  with  how  ill  a  gnce 
he  uses  it  upon  the  quick  of  sensitive  Psdo-baptists.  He  says,  (p  58,) 
"  The  sinner  is  represented  by  Porphyry  (p.  282,)  as  baptized  up  to 
his  head  in  Styx,  a  celebrated  river  in  hell."  In  the  Hst  (^  hit 
authorities  for  translating  fitmriCfo,  to  dip,  this  curious  passage  seemed 
to  teach  something  so  wonderfiil  in  mjrthology,  that  it  immediatdj 
caught  my  attention.  Had  I  known  the  author  on  b^inning  liis 
book,  as  well  as  I  did  on  reaching  its  close,  I  should  probably  hsre 
said,  there  is  no  such  passage  in  Porphyry,  or  any  where  ebe 
Although  Dr.  Carson  charges  honest  people  with  foi^gexy,  I  did 
not  believe  that  he  fabricated  the  passage.  That*  Styx  was  a  cele- 
brated river  in  hell,  was  certainly  not  the  perplexing  statement ;  but 
that  a  poor  sinner  should  be  represented  as  inunersed  up  to  his  bead 
in  it,  and  that  the  representation  should  be  foimd  in  an  admirer  of  Py- 
thagoras, seemed  very  extraordinary  information.  Gould  I  only  have 
found  the  passage,  I  knew  not  to  what  mysteries  it  might  prove  the 
clue.    How  did  the  wicked  ghost  get  into  the  river  ?  Did  CharcHi  torn 
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him  out  of  the  boat  ?  Could  he  beguile  the  time,  and  alleviate  his 
sorrow,  with  the  music  of  that  melodious  parachoregema  of  poetical 
frogs,  who  sang  their  brekekekex,  koax,  koax,  in  the  days  of  Aris- 
tophanes ?  Having  no  Porphyry  except  the  beautifully  printed  Latin 
version  of  De  Abstinentia,  mdxlvii.,  Ciun  summi  Pontificis  et  Senati 
Veneti  privilegio,  in  annos  x.,  1  read  it  with  the  vain  hope  of  discover- 
ing the  baptized  sinner  in  Styx.  Disappointed,  I  had  to  procure  a 
Greek  copy,  and  going  through  the  "  Life  of  Pythagoras,"  and  that 
curious  work,  the  "  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,"  in  which  may  be  found 
some  good  illustrations  of  the  use  of  ^drrra ;  in  that  magic  cave,  the 
mystic  manufactory  of  mortal  men,  I  could  discern  no  shadow  of 
the  sinner  baptized  in  Styx.  So,  reluctantly  abandoning  the  search, 
I  proceeded  with  Dr.  Carson.  Getting  through  the  instances  of 
i3airrt(o»  taken  from  Dr.  Gale,  whom  he  follows  with  good  heart,  through 
mis-translations  as  well  as  correct  versions,  I  fotmd  some  instances 
repeated  with  a  change  of  translation,  as  if  to  make  a  show,  and  among 
them,  t9  my  surprise,  the  sinner  of  Porphyry  again  baptized  in  Styx. 
"  Porphyry  applies  the  word  to  the  heathen  opinion  "  (it  is  now  no 
longer  Porphyry,  but  a  heathen  opinion,  so  this  thing  cresdt  eundo) 
*'  of  the  baptism  of  the  wicked  in  Styx,  the  famous  lake  in  hell : 
'  when  the  accused  person  enters  the  lake,  if  he  is  innocent,  he  passes 
boldly  through,  having  the  water  up  to  his  knees  ;  but  if  guilty, 
having  advanced  a  little,  he  is  plunged  or  baptized  up  to  his  head.' 
(De  Styge,  p.  282.)  The  baptism  of  Styx,  then,  is  an  immersion  up 
to  the  head."  This  a  heathen  opinion  I  Where  have  we  been  study- 
ing mythology  ?  De  Styge,  p.  282  !  Good  Homer  is  now  awake. 
Has  he  recovered  the  treatise  De  Styge?  Has  he  deciphered  a 
palimpsest,  and  does  he  cite  from  the  dim  characters  of  the  restored 
text  of  Porphyry  ?  Has  this  recovered  piece  of  Homeric  criticism 
two  hundred  and  eighty-two  pages?  On  referring  to  a  fragment 
of  De  Styge,  preserved  by  Stoboeus,  containing  about  one  page  of 
moderate  octavo,  I  fortimately  found  the  words  cited  by  Dr.  Carson. 
The  heathen  opinion  belongs  to  the  Brahmins !  The  dipping  of 
ghosts  turns  out  to  be  no  more  in  the  Styx  than  in  the  Thames,  as  it 
is  a  dipping  of  bodies  in  a  lake  in  India.  In  the  whole  fragment,  there 
is  not  a  word  about  the  celebrated  river  in  hell.  Had  the  keen  ana- 
tomist of  the  sprinklers  but  read  either  the  preceding  or  the  succeeding 
sentence,  he  would  have  foimd  that  he  was  not  baptizing  in  the  Stygian 
pool.  What  he  means  by  page  282,  I  cannot  divine.  But,  it  may  y  ^ 
be  asked,  what  has  this  ludicrous  affair  to  do  with  the  controversy? 
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It  does  no  more  than  afford  the  opportmutj  to  sav.  than  when  Dr. 
Carson  catches  a  poor  Pftdo-baptist  thus  immersed  in  die  wrong 
place,  he  exposes  the  blunder  before  the  worid  coollj,  and  on  prin- 
ciple, as  proof  of  incompetence  and  eridence  gainst  bis  opponents* 
i  canse.  Such  strange  mistakes  with  which  his  book  abonnds,  should 
bind  the  author  to  good  behaviour ;  for  if  he  continue  so  mercilesslj 
to  expose  the  £ulings  of  others,  he  may  hear  a  little  more  about  his 
own.  They  ought  to  teach  him  moderation,  if  not  mercy ;  for  he 
who  thus  adduces  citations  from  documents  which  he  cannot  have 
read,  has  no  licence  to  torture  his  opponents  with  the  sererity  of  his 
criticism.  Let  him,  as  a  fallible  man,  learn  from  his  own  fiuKngs, 
to  respect  the  feelings  of  others  ;  and  so  &r  frx>m  attempting  to 
depreciate  his  talents  or  his  learning,  we  shall  cheerfully  ei^kreaB, 
as  we  feel,  the  highest  admiration  of  them  both. 

Dr.  Carson  has,  I  say  it  with  unfeigned  respect,  the  two  worst  rices 
.  which  can  adhere  to  controversy  :  he  does  not  clearly  cite  his  aatho- 
:^"^    I    rities,  and  he  surreptitiously  shifts  his  words.  • 

He  does  not  clearly  cite  his  authorities.  It  is  true  he  refers  to  his 
former  edition  for  the  Greek,  but  we  cannot  obtain  that  edition ;  ind 
if  we  could,  what  right  have  we  to  be  taxed  with  the  price  of  another 
book  to  read  his  argument  with  fairness  and  satisfaction?  But  we 
desire  not  so  much  the  few  words  of  Greek,  as  the  distinct  references 
to  the  original  in  a  form  which  we  can  use. — ^What  sort  of  references 
are  such  as  these  :  Plutarch  says,  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  and  so  on, 
with  only  the  English  translation  appended  ?  By  the  laws  of  honest 
controversy,  an  opponent  has  a  right  to  exclude  all  these  passages 
from  consideration.  They  may  be  held  to  amoimt  to  no  more  thin 
the  bare  assertion  of  the  appellant.  I  know  where  to  find  many  of 
them,  but  there  are  some  of  importance  which  I  cannot  find.  His 
frequent  citation  of  the  page  of  an  author  is  also  objectionable ;  for 
the  reader  may  have,  as  I  find  to  my  cost,  other  editions  of  the  same 
work  ;  as  in  Hippocrates,  where  he  cites  from  the  Basil  edition,  and 
I,  unfortimately,  have  the  Frankfort.  In  the  citations  firom  Hippo- 
crates of  fiarrrcD,  he  assists  us  by  referring  to  the  particular  treatises 
in  which  they  occur,  but  in  those  of  /3a7rri(a»,  where  the  references 
are  far  more  important,  he  withholds  the  name  of  the  treatise  torn 
which  he  cites.  To  find  one  remarkable  instance  in  which  Hippo- 
crates seems  to  use  fianrlCoi  in  the  sense  in  which  he  every  where  else 
employs  ^nrto,  I  have  turned  over  my  copy  in  all  directions,  and  eves 
looked  over  the  splendid  Paris  edition  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  in 
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thirteen  voluirtes  folio,  without  success.  To  find  the  citation,  I  know 
no  means  less  laborious  than  to  read  through  twelve  hundred  folio 
pages  of  Greek,  or  to  make  a  journey  to  London  or  Tubbermore  to 
consult  the  Basil  edition.  I  make  this  statement,  not  in  complaint  of 
Dr.  Carson,  but  in  apology  for  myself  in  not  noticing  this  particular 
citation.  I  do,  however,  complain  of  many  other  passages  in  which 
no  reference  at  all  is  given.  With  such  inexcusable  suppressions,  it 
18  impossible  to  carry  on  controversy. 

My  next  complaint  is.  Dr.  Carson  shifls  his  words.  I  vrill  give  the 
instances  respecting  a  part  of  the  subject,  in  which,  as  I  perfectly 
agree  with  him,  I  may  judge  the  more  impartially.  As  there  are  some 
persons  who  think  that  /Sanrtt  does  not  in  its  primary  and  proper 
signification  niean  to  dip.  Dr.  Carson  undertakes  to  refute  them;  and 
as  he  would  not  willingly  fight  with  a  shadow,  he  must  think  this 
part  of  the  controversy  of  some  importance.  He  notices  especially 
Dr.  Owen,  who  asserts  that  not  /Soirrtt,  but  c/i^aYrra>,  is  the  proper 
word  to  express  dipping.  Here  then  is  the  case  of  a  class  of  Pssdo- 
baptists  (I  hope  very  small)  represented  by  the  great  Dr.  Owen;  and 
not  one  of  them,  I  will  venture  to  say,  would  maintain  that  cfl^alrrtt 
is  not  to  dip.  What  are  the  tactics  of  Dr.  Carson?  He  adduces 
his  proofis  that  /3airra>  is  to  dip ;  cites  them  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
pours  in  his  forces  to  the  dismay  of  all  Dr.  Owen^s  living  admirers, 
arms  even  his  physicians,  and  puts  old  Hippocrates  in  the  front  of  the 
fight.  Citations  follow  citations  in  unbroken  column,  in  which  the 
Greeks  are  unfairly  brought  up  in  English  uniform.  "  Dip,"  is  in- 
scribed upon  every  man;  but  upon  consulting  Hippocrates  we  find 
that  the  embapto  is  surreptitiously  introduced  with  the  hapto ;  and  no  \ 
man  who  has  not  Hippocrates  to  consult,  or  who  has  not  the  Basil 
edition,  can  tell  how  many  citations  are  true  and  how  many  are  false.  ' 
If  I  had  the  right  edition,  I  would  give  the  proportions,  but  the  pro- 
portions are  of  little  consequence.  I  have  tracked  the  intruder  ;  and 
although  Dr.  Carson  is  very  angry  at  being  charged  with  resorting  to 
shifts,  this  is  what  I  call  shifting  his  words.  I  do  not  insinuate  any- 
thing like  intentional  misrepresentation,  of  which  I  firmly  believe 
Dr.  Carson  is  utterly  incapable ;  but  if  any  one,  from  whatever 
cause,  will  slily  shift  his  words,  and  introduce  in^aimo  in  the  name 
of  /Soirro*,  I  must  see  his  authorities  in  their  own  books  before  I  can 
trust  them. 

J^t  me  also  adduce  an  instance  of  the  shifting  of  English  words  ; 
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and  here  I  am  a  party  concerned.  Dr.  Carson  says  that  ffamridm  is 
"dip,  and  nothing  but  dip."  (p.  61.)  With  respect  to  the  wtsaaotd 
the  bhulder  baptized,  but  not  dipped,  Dr.  Carson  says,  '*  a  Uadder  if 
sufficiently  filled  will  dip,  but  will  not  sink."*  I  do  not  understand  his 
philosophy,  but  he  clearly  distinguishes  the  dxppmg  from  the  nrnkm^. 
To  baptize,  then,  according  to  his  doctrine  is  not  to  sink.  I  perfectly 
agree  with  him.  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning,  in  sinking  ficm  heaven 
to  earth,  was  not  baptized,  unless  he  was  inmiersed.  Dr.  Carsoo 
might  sink,  without  being  baptized,  from  the  lofty  eleTation  of  taknt 
and  character  which  I  cheerfully  acknowledge  he  occupies,  (and  no 
One  more  cordially  prays  that  he  may  occupy  it  with  additional  lustre 
for  the  good  of  the  church  imtil  his  death  than  I  do,)  to  the  low  krel 
on  which  most  unjustly  he  places  his  Psedo-baptist  opponents.  As 
therefore  to  baptize  is  not  to  sink,  which  the  Baptists  are  ready 
enough  to  assert  in  certain  circumstances,  (and  none  moie  ready  thin 
Dr.  Carson,  with  the  bladder  of  Theseus  before  him,)  we  must  not 
allow  the  word  dip  to  shift;  into  sink^  when  the  former  will  not  do 
in  the  place  of  baptize.  It  may  be  said, — Does  Dr.  Canon,  who  ssjs 
the  bladder  may  dip  but  will  not  sink,  ever  shift;  the  words,  and  make 
sink  to  manoeuvre  into  the  place  of  dip  ?  Let  us  retom  to  his 
book,  p.  85. 

If  the  reader  will  consult  my  lecture,  he  ¥rill  see  that  a  passage 
has  been  introduced  into  this  controversy  fix)m  Libanius — ^**  He  who 
bears  with  difficulty  the  burden  he  already  has,  would  be  bapdxed 
{overwhelmed)  with  a  small  addition.**  We  asserted  that  to  be 
baptized  is,  according  to  this  passage,  to  be  overwhelmed,  and  not  to 
be  dipped.  If  the  passage  be  translated  "  is  dipped  by  a  small  addi- 
tion," every  body  would  inquire.  Is  dipped  into  what?  and  if  the 
jmswer  should  be.  Into  cold  water,  the  reply  would  be.  Where  is  the 
water  of  the  passage  ?  Such  sentences  try  the  honesty  of  oontro' 
Tertists.  Dr.  Carson  shifts  from  dip  to  sink^ — ^he  says  the  burdai 
causes  the  man  to  Bink,  But  what  have  we  to  do  with  sinking?  The 
man  may  sink  under  his  burden  to  the  ground,  but  unless  he  be 
pressed  down  into  the  ground  he  is  not  dipped.  So  Mr.  Ewing  cites 
a  passage  from  Plutarch,  '^  Baptized  by  a  debt  of  five  thousand 
myriads,"  not  surely  dipped  by  it ;  and  Dr.  Carson  replies, "  it  represents 
the  debt  when  on  him  as  causing  him  to  sink^  But  again,  I  ask^ 
what  have  we  to  do  with  sinking?  ^'  To  baptize,"  says  Dr.  Carson 
elsewliere,  ^  is  to  dip,  and  nothing  else."  If  it  be  S0|  why  shift  the 
word  ainkf  which  is  not  to  baptize,  into  the  place  of  dip?     This  is  the 
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kind  of  shifting  which  I  find  continually  in  Dr.  Carson,  and  yet  he   *Z  ^r 
says,  "  he  never  resorts  to  a  shift." 

I  do  not  think  he  does :  but  the  shifts  continually  resort  to  him  ; 
they  creep  over  him  insensibly  in  the  eagerness  of  contention,  and 
insinuate  themselves  craftily  into  his  print,  imparting  a  false  colouring 
to  his  authorities.  If  to  baptize  be  nothing  else  than  to  dip,  as 
Dr.  Carson  says  positively  and  frequently,  I  ask  him,  why  he  does  not 
invariably  translate  it  to  dip.  I  desire  no  other  refutation  of  his  book,  ^  — 
as  I  think  there  can  be  no  better,  than  an  edition  with  no  alteration  > 
whatever,  except  the  word  "  dip,"  inserted  in  every  instance  for 
/3airr((<0,  to  the  exclusion  of  sink,  and  submerge,  and  bury,  and  over- 
whelm, and  every  term  interchanged  for  it.  Josephus  says  "  the 
robbers  baptized  the  city,"  (De  Bello,  iv.  8,) — ^**  oppressed  the  city," 
says  Mr.  Ewing, — ^**  sunk  the  city,"  says  Dr.  Carson,  (p.  84.)  Dipped 
the  city,  he  ought  to  have  said,  if  baptize  is  invariably  to  dip;  and 
dipped  he  would  have  said,  if  it  would  have  made  sense.  If  "dipped"  I 
will  not  make  sense,  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  fiairrtC^,  I  lis  own  dis- 
tinction between  /3airri(a»  and  dwm — ^baptize  and  sink  in  his  version  of 
the  Sibylline  verse,  peremptorily  forbids  him  to  interchange  the 
words.  If  Dr.  Carson  will  arrange  the  compensation  of  copyright 
on  moderate  terms,  I  would  advise  the  Independents  to  print  the  part 
of  his  work  on  the  mode  of  baptism,  with  no  other  alteration  than  the 
invariable  substitution  of"  dip"  for  every  other  counterfeit  representa- 
tive of  baptize.  In  the  mean  while  let  the  reader  expurgate  the  book 
of  the  insidious  word  to  sink,  and  no  great  mischief  will  be  done. 
To  do  so  is  to  correct  the  shifting  of  words. 

But  to  examine  the  principles  of  Dr.  Carson,  is  a  more  important 
object  than  to  estimate  his  merits.  So  far  as  /3airr»  is  concerned, 
I  have  no  controversy  with  him.  He  has  expended  a  great  deal  of 
superfluous  labour,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  reading  through  Hip- 
pocrates in  quest  of  proofs  of  a  usage  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
undeniable.  For  more  than  six  hundred  years  the  definition  of 
Eustathius  has  been  before  the  world,  without  having  been  ever 
seriously  controverted,  fidirrto,  to  c^/3i0a(a>  iro«  t6  ivUfifvov,*  Whatever 
Hippocrates  may  call  "  dipping  rags  in  cold  water,"  or  "  dipping  the 
raw  liver  of  an  ox  in  honey,"  (may  Dr.  Carson  never  have  the  disease 
for  which  this  remedy  is  prescribed  by  his  fiavourite  physician !)  the 
testimony  to  the  primary  signification  of  /3airra>  b  clear  and  satis- 
factory. 

m  Coxmnait.  ad  OdvKff.  Khap.  N.  .')98— 40K 
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To  the  secondary  sense,  to  dye,  which  Dr.  Carson  assigns  to  fiawrm, 
we  can  have  no  reason  to  object;  as  Paedo-baptists  have  long  cwi- 
l  tended  for  it,  in  opposition  to  Baptists,  who  have  maintained  that  in 
dyeing  only  by  dipping,  it  never  lost  its  primary  signification. 
Although  Dr.  Carson  has  said  enough  to  satisfy  his  brethren,  he 
has  not,  I  think,  produced  the  most  decisive  evidence  which  the 
idiom  of  the  language  supplies.  The  best  proof  of  a  complete 
change  of  the  meaning,  is  a  corresponding  change  of  the  syntax 
accommodating  itself  to  the  deflection  of  sense.  When  we  read  of 
the  use  of  the  word  in  dyeing  wool,  or  colouring  the  hair,  or  stain- 
ing the  hand,  the  instances,  as  adduced  by  Dr.  Carson,  are  quite 
sads&ctory.  But  the  syntax  is  not  affected.  The  wool,  the  hair, 
or  the  hand,  which  would  be  dipped,  if  the  dyeing  were  aocomplished 
by  dipping,  is  still  the  object  of  the  verb.  lu  the  phrases,  to  dip 
the  wool,  and  to  stain  the  wool,  the  syntax  is  the  same.  But  if  the 
s^-ntax  is  so  varied  as  to  make  not  the  thing  coloured,  but  the 
colour  itself,  the  object  of  the  verb, — as  when  we  say  to  dye  a 
purple — the  secondary  sense  has  then  renounced  all  dependence  upon 
the  primary,  and  established  itself  by  a  new  law  of  syntax,  enacted 
by  usage  to  secure  its  undisturbed  possession.  Dr.  Carson  might 
have  produced  a  proof-passage  from  Plato,  De  Repub.  lib.  ir.  429, 
as  of  that  passage  respecting  the  work  of  dyers,  he  has  given  m 
the  inexcusably  inaccurate  translation  of  Gale,  of  which,  however, 
I  adduce  only  tlie  clause  relating  to  our  purpose — "  no  matter  what 
dye  they  are  dipped  in."  Would  any  one  think  that  this  was  the 
translation  made  by  Dr.  Gale,  and  cited  by  Dr.  Carson,  of  the  words, 
€w  T€  ns  flfXXa  xpwyMra  fiairrjj,  iav  rt  ksu  raurOy  whether  any  one  dye 
other  colours  or  these  also  ?  Wliether  the  xp^f^  ^^  ^^  ^7^  ^^ 
which  the  wool  was  dipped,  according  to  the  version  cited,  (ff  the 
colour  imparted  to  it,  is  not  the  question.  Be  it  which  it  may,  it 
is  the  object  of  ^carrji ;  it  has  gained  in  the  syntax  the  place  of  the 
material  subjected  to  the  process;  and  therefore  pleads  a  law  of 
language,  that  /3a7rra>  in  the  passage  does  not,  and  cannot  mean  to 
dip,  as  the  colour  cannot  be  dipped,  whatever  may  be  done  with  the 
WOoL  Another  instance  may  be  found  in  Plato,  (Leges  iv.  847,) 
the  verbal  fianrrhs  is  in  construction,  not  with  the  material 
f  as  in  Aristophanes  and  elsewhere  fi-equently,  but  with  the 
oolonr,  "purple,  and  whatever  colours  for  dyeing"  {fiarrii 
m)  "the  country  does  not  produce."  We  have  another  instance 
(Cynic,  p.  1106.  Op.  Ed.  Amstel.),  ol  rrjw  irop^vpar  /Sor- 
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Toyrrsy  those  dyeing  the  purple.  Dr.  Carson  has  produced  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  use  of  words,  but  this  syntax  which  he  has  neglected 
I  hold  to  be  demonstrative. 

Dr.  Carson,  I  think,  ought  to  have  extended  the  secondary  sig- 
nification of  ^airra»  to  several  processes  of  manufacture,  which,  like 
dyeing,  were  originally  and  usually  performed  by  dipping.  'The 
tempering  of  metal,  for  instance,  appears  to  have  as  good  a  right  to 
the  secondary  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  dyeing  of  cloth.  Metal, 
although  usually  tempered  by  dipping,  woidd,  I  imagine,  temper 
just  as  well  if  plenty  of  water  were  poured  upon  it.  ^A^Soirror,  applied 
to  metal,  according  to  Suidas  and  Hesychius,  is  untempered,  or 
having  no  edge.  Bo^ir  o-id^^v,  in  Pollux,  is  the  tempering 
of  iron."  In  the  Agamenmon  (595),  iEschylus  by  the  ;^aXieot; 
/So^oi,  represented  as  unknown  to  women,  must  mean  the  tempering 
or  edge  of  brass ;  for,  I  suppose,  of  the  version  of  Schutz,  "  wounds 
inflicted  by  brass,'*  Dr.  Carson  would  say  with  Blomfield,  "  cui 
minime  assentiorJ*^  Similar  instances  may  be  produced,  but  it  may 
be  asked  according  to  my  own  principles,  has  this  usage  assumed 
a  syntax  of  its  own?  Sophocles  in  the  Ajax  (650)  introduces  his 
hero  saying,  "  I  endured  horrible  things,  as  iron  in  the  tempering," 
(/3a^).  Iron  is  dipped  in  water,  but  tempered  with  water.  The 
scholiast  on  this  passage  says,  ^'  Iron  is  tempered  in  two  ways.  If 
they  wish  it  to  be  soft,  they  temper  it  with  oil"  (cXcu^  /SoTrrovo-ty) ; 
"  but  if  to  be  hard,  with  water "  (v^rt).  As  Dr.  Carson  elsewhere 
renders  this  dative,  in  water,  I  must  content  myself  with  protesting 
against  his  heresy,  while  I  look  for  a  different  construction.  Another 
scholiast  says  the  softened  iron  is  /SciSa/i/AfW  wro  cXa/ov,  tempered 
by  oil;  for  this  phrase,  whatever  Dr.  Carson  may  say,  nobody  else 
in  all  the  world  would  translate,  dipped  into  oiL^ 

But  as  the  controversy  is  not  or  ought  not  to  be  about  ^armoy  let 
us  proceed  to  its  cognate  fiairrlCa,  I  have  in  the  lecture  stated  my 
reasons  for  thinking  the  latter  term  is  more  generic,  or  has  a 
more  extensive  signification  than  the  former.  Dr.  Carson  admits 
no  such  distinction;  but  his  own  versions  confirm  my  views,  and  ( 
show  that  /3airr»  is  more  nearly  than  ^carriCo  related  to  the  English  ] 
verb,  to  dip.     If  the  reader  will  go  through  his  versions  of  the  two 

•  *  Apt  t^agy  8c  d^icc  fidi}fUf  x^^^^^  '^'^  aMipov. — J.  PoU.  Onom.  lib.  vii.  f  169. 

h  It  may  be  interettlng  to  know,  on  the  authority  of  a  Sheffield  manufacturer,  as  illustrating 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greeki,  that  steel  is  made  supple  and  flexible  for  saws  by  tempering  with 
oil;  liard  fbr  cutlery  by  tempering  with  water. 
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words,  it  will  be  found  that  while  he  generally  renders  the  ibrmer, 
to  dip,  he  as  generally  renders  the  latter  by  some  other  word.  On 
examining  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sections  of  his  second 
chapter,  in  which  he  collects  his  instances  of  the  primary  signifi- 
cation of  /Sanrw,  1  find,  if  I  count  correctly,  of  the  one  hundred 
and  four  instances  which  he  adduces,  he  renders  it  to  dip,  in  ooe 
hundred  and  one,  and  in  only  three  instances  by  other  words,  twice 
to  immerse,  and  once  to  plunge.  In  the  tenth  section,  in  which  be 
adduces  thirty-seven  citations  of  jSairri^o),  he  renders  it  to  dip  only 
in  seven  instances ;  and  by  other  words,  as  to  baptize,  to  sink,  to 
immerse,  to  drown,  &c.,  in  the  other  thirty.  Such  a  difference 
could  have  been  accidental,  no  more  than  the  sun  ooold  hate 
been  lighted  by  accident.  If  it  be  asked,  Why  should  fitarriCm  be 
rendered  immerse,  and  not  dip ;  and  /Sosrrtt,  dip,  and  not  immerse, 
in  several  instances  ?  I  reply.  Because  immerse  does  not  in 
common  parlance  so  distinctly  mark  the  mode,  and  is  therefioe 
more  appropriate  to  the  generic  than  to  the  modal  verb  ;  while  dq> 
belongs  to  the  modal  (/3anTa>),  rather  than  to  the  generic  (/3arri£ii). 
Dr.  Carson  illustrates  this  distinction  of  the  words  immerse  and 
dip.  "  If,  on  the  top  of  a  motmtain,  I  am  suddenly  involved  in  mist, 
shall *"  {wouldy  I  suppose,  he  means)  "any  one  misunderstand  me, 
when  I  say,  that  I  was  suddenly  immersed  in  a  cloud?"  p.  830. 
Elsewhere  he  inquires,  if  we  should  not  say  that  an  army  between 
two  mountains  was  not  immersed  in  the  valley.  But  if,  in  either 
of  these  instances,  the  word  dip  were  used,  it  would  appear  as  strsnge 
as  does  the  auxiliary  shall.  In  common  conversation,  immerse  is  so 
losing  its  etymological  signification,  as  often  to  express  only  the 
position,  as  in  the  valley  or  the  mist ;  but  dip  immediately  suggectt 
the  idea  of  the  mode  of  the  action.  Dip,  continuing  the  modal  verb, 
belongs  more  properly  to  /Sdwro),  than  to  jSanrtfa),  as  Dr.  CarBcm'i 
citations  show  very  clearly  and  distinctly. 

But  for  this  distinction  I  depend  not  alone  upon  Dr.  Carson.  To 
any  list  of  citations,  made  without  reference  to  this  point,  I  cany 
the  appeal.  In  my  own  veracity  I  have  no  right  to  challenge  con- 
fidence, when  I  say,  that  in  the  course  of  my  reading  some  yesn 
since,  with  no  thought  of  such  a  distinction,  I  hastily  translated  the 
several  sentences  in  which  I  found  the  words;  and  in  forty-eight 
instances  of  ^awro),  I  rendered  forty  to  dip,  and  six  to  dye:  but  of 
eighteen  instances  of  ficmriCia,  only  one  to  dip.  The  coincidence  with 
Dr.  Carson's  lists,  may  prevent  my  Baptist  friends  from  chaiging 
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me  with  telling  an  impudent  falsehood.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  essay 
of  Professor  Stuart  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  April,  1883.  The 
citations  correspond  very  much  with  those  of  Dr.  Carson ;  but  as  the 
professor  says  he  did  not  see  Dr.  Carson's  book  until  the  close  of  his 
labours,  his  versions  were  not  copied.  Of  parrra  there  are  thirty- 
four  instances,  of  which  twenty-two  are  rendered  to  dip,  and  twelve 
by  other  words,  chiefly  equivalent  as  to  plunge:  but  of  forty-six 
instances  of  jSofrrtfo),  only  one  is  rendered  to  dip,  and  forty-five  by 
other  words,  frequently  to  overwhelm.*  I  cite  these  instances  to 
confirm  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  lecture,  that  /3airrt(a»  differs  from 
j8(brr«  in  not  so  nearly  representing  our  modal  verb  to  dip.  I  know 
no  better  evidence  than  translations  made  without  reference  to  the 
question. 

It  becomes  my  duty  to  notice  the  explanations  which  Dr.  Carson 
gives  of  the  passages  adduced  in  the  lecture,  to  prove  that  pcarri{» 
is  a  generic  verb,  to  cover  with  water,  or  immerse  in  it  in  any  mode, 
and  not,  as  he  calls  it,  the  modal  verb,  to  dip,  and  nothing  else. 

As  to  the  Athenian  oracle,  I  cannot  do  better  than  cite  Dr. 
Garson^s  own  words.  His  version  is,  "  Thou  mayest  be  dipped,  O 
bladder,  but  thou  art  not  fated  to  sink.'*  But  dvvttv,  we  still  contend, 
is  not  to  sink,  but  only  to  dip;  if  by  sinking  is  meant  descending 
an  inch  or  a  line  below  the  surface.  Will  Dr.  Carson  deny  that  the 
action  of  this  verb  is  completed  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  at  the  mo- 
ment they  pass  the  edge  of  the  horizon?  Will  he  dispute  with  the 
lexicographers  on  their  versions,  intra,  influo,  ingrtdior,  and  similar 
words  denoting  entrance,  it  may  be  into  a  house,  or  into  clothes,  or 
into  the  sea,  or  into  anything  else?  KaraUvvuv  is  more  like  sink-. 
ing;  but  even  that  descending  preposition  Kara  will  not  always  carry 
hvp€t»  downwards.  I  will  give  him  the  verb  doubly-headed  with 
prepositions,  penetrating  and  descending,  sufficient  to  carry  it  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  if  it  had  the  sinking  tendency  which  he  ascribes 
to  it,  and  it  shall  still  move  horizontally.  If  he  wiU  turn  to  the 
**  Life  of  Pjrthagoras,"  in  his  own  favourite  Porphyry,  he  wiD  find 
that  the  philosopher  is  said  to  enter  the  temple,  abOrots  €yicaTabv€(rBai, 
which  is  only  another  form  of  the  same  verb.  I  need  not  refer  him 
to  Homer's  Korodwai  SfuKop,  or  KoradvvM  f^axrjvy  in  which  KOT^.  fails  to 
make  dvptu  sink.  On  referring  to  his  own  instances  of  the  sinking 
of  ships,  in  which  both  verbs  are  found,  divcu  sinks  the  vessel  by 

»  I  bATe  omttted  the  dutions  from  the  Septuagint  and  New  Teetament,  as  they  may  be 
Miapeeted  of  betrayinf  a  theologieal  bias. 
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fiecz.  u  Le  jz^tw  t€tt  welL  vc  snk  ihe  kz^Keit  fiiip  in  ber  Ma^esn^a 
iWTT.  How  tikes  cas.  b&.  in  ccdftrcing  tike  (xac^e.  make  3£p«  meu 
to  gir>k,  a*  dbdngcisheii  from  ^arrifav  ?  Both  vcsds  ocfnbioe  in 
tike  copfntaooD  of  Lit  renderi:^. 

Aod  is  it  DOC  furprisiiig.  ix*  asjthing  ooold  ssxrpnae  us  in  the  im- 
petooos  morem-enis  of  theokigical  contTorenT.  tiiax  Dr.  Carsoo,  is 
to  man  V  other  places,  should  render  3axnC^  to  sink,  or  at  least  snr- 
reptitioiul  J  introduce  that  word  as  its  representatiTe.  bat  here  should 
make  this  selfsame  mi-,  his  most  obsequious  serrant,  oome  oat  tltf 
antagonist  of  baptize,  and  in  opposition  to  the  characteiistic  meamng 
of  the  word?  Observe  the  tactics  of  the  great  defender  of  the 
Baptists.  What  is  to  baptize?  Something  contrasted  with  sinking, 
for  so  he  expounds  the  oracle,  and  yet  something  identified  with 
sinking  :  for  that  word  he  often  employs  as  its  representatrre, 
as  baptized  in  debt  is  according  to  him  sunk  in  debt  (p.  85).  Wbst 
is  the  difference  between  3ajrr((«  and  dvpm?  The  §onasr  is  oolj  to 
dip,  but  the  latter  to  sink,  according  to  p.  61.  What  is  the  gretttar 
difference  between  fiafrriCu  and  jcamdiM,  to  sink  down  aooordii^  to 
the  force  of  the  preposition?  ^^BaptUomtri  is  coupled  with  tataiMM 
as  a  word  of  similar  import,  though  not  exactly  sjnonjmoas,"  as  at 
p.  C5.  To  sink  serves  both  for  the  synonyme  and  for  the  opposite 
of  baptize,  as  it  may  be  needed,  and  therefore  we  saj  expuigile 
the  book  £rom  that  treacherous  word,  with  which  it  is  so  easy  to  plaj 
fast  and  loose  throughout  the  controversy. 

But  let  us  hear  the  Doctor  in  explanation;  he  says — ^^'The  ohrioQi 
and  characteristic  distinction  between  the  words  is  that  dwiem  it  s 
neuter  verb  signifying  to  tink," — ^p.  61.  This  is  only  assertion,  which 
I  meet  by  counter- assertion.  It  is  not  to  sink,  but  to  entCT.  "  Bitf 
a  thing  that  sinks  of  itself  wiU  doubtless  sink  to  the  bottom  if  ool 
prevented."  Doubtless  it  willl  '^It  is  therefore  charactensticallj 
applied  to  things  that  sink  to  the  bottom,''  This  is  the  very  thiog> 
Let  Dr.  Carson  produce  the  proof  passages  of  this  characteristic,  and 
I  will  concede  the  argmnent.  Let  him  show  me  dw»  without  tk 
aid  of  Kara  going  to  the  bottom  of  Styx,  or  any  other  water,  and  I 
immediately  surrender  the  passage.  He  adds^  **  B<xptizein  signift* 
merely  to  dip,  without  respect  to  depth  or  consequence,"  [it  hasii 
much  respect  to  depth  and  consequence  as  dunein,']  "  and  is  as  profxr 
to  the  immersion  of  an  insect  on  the  surface  of  the  deepest  part  of  the 
ocean,  as  to  the  sinking  of  a  ship  or  a  whale  in  the  deepest  put  i 
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he  same."  And  so,  as  he  knows  very  well,  is  dunein.  Or  where, 
iS  to  size  and  depth,  between  the  insect  and  the  whale,  the  surface 
ind  the  bottom,  does  baptizein  end  and  dunein  begin  ?  "  Both  words 
night,  in  many  cases,  be  applied  to  the  same  thing  indifferently, 
>ut  in  their  characteristic  meaning  as  in  the  above  verse,  they  are 
>ppo6ed.  The  expression  in  this  verse  is  allegorical,  literally  referring 
o  a  bladder  or  leathern  bottle  which,  when  empty,  swims  on  the 
nirface ;  if  sufficiently  filled  will  dip,  but  will  not  sink."  A  nice 
>rocess  to  produce  the  equipoise  in  the  bladder  between  the  inflation 
uid  the  collapse  so  that  it  shall  dip  and  not  sink  I  ^'  In  this  view  it 
isserts  that  the  Athenian  state,  though  it  might  be  occasionally  over- 
whelmed with  calamities,  yet  would  never  perish.**  How  beautifully 
xuth  will  imexpectedly  develope  itself!  Overwhelmed  with  cala- 
nities  is  our  baptism,  the  bladder  overwhelmed  with  the  waves,  and 
emerging  from  them  by  its  own  buoyancy,  is  the  very  thing  for  which 
9te  contend.  "  There  is  another  sense  which  the  expression  might 
lave,  and  which  is  very  suitable  to  the  ambiguity  of  an  oracle.  You 
may  yourselves  destroy  the  state,  otherwise  it  is  imperishable.  A 
leathern  bottle  might  be  so  filled  as  to  force  it  to  the  bottom,  though 
it  would  never  sink  of  itself."  Here  baptizein,  and  not  dunein,  is 
ooade  to  send  the  bladder  to  the  bottom ;  either  word,  as  the  Doctor 
pleases,  may  answer  that  purpose.  All  wiD  concur  with  the  worthy 
iuthor  that  this  sense  '^  is  very  suitable  to  the  ambiguity  of  an  oracle." 
Dr.  Carson  concludes  his  remarks — "Nothing  can  more  decisively 
letermine  the  exact  characteristic  import  of  baptizein  than  this  verse. 
[t  is  dip,  and  nothing  but  dip."  If,  as  is  here  intimated,  there  be  no 
better  proof,  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  if  the  case  is  not  clean  gone,  and 
like  the  bladder,  sunk  of  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  next  passage  in  the  lecture,  that  from  Aristotle, 
in  which  it  is  said  "  the  coast  with  rushes  and  sea-weeds  is  not  bap- 
tized,** (covered  with  water)  at  the  ebb.  Dr.  Carson  says,  "  The  pecu- 
liar beauty  of  the  expression  consists  in  figuring  the  object  which 
is  successively  bare  and  buried  imder  water.**  (The  Doctor  uses  the 
word  bury  in  several  instances  as  a  substitute  for  baptize,  and 
svidently,  in  this  instance,  without  regard  to  mode,  not  putting  into 
but  covering  over.)  "  Or,  being  dipped  when  it  is  covered,  and  as 
emerging  when  it  is  bare.**  There  is  no  disputing  about  taste,  and 
therefore  I  can  only  say  no  passage  appears  to  me  to  have  less  of  the 
Appearance  of  figure  than  this  relation  of  a  natural  phenomenon. 
Unless  a  figurative  sense  be  obvious,  no  one  has  any  right  to  assume 
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it.  Again,  the  figure,  if  it  be  allowed,  is  in  the  member  of  the 
sentence  in  which  it  is  least  to  be  expected ;  not  where  the  idea 
of  the  swelling  flood  might  suggest  it,  but  in  the  bare  negation, 
the  uncovered  shore.  Dr.  Carson  is  a  better  rhetorician  than  was 
Aristotle,  and  sho¥rs  a  great  deal  more  taste  than  he  ascribes  to  the 
author  of  the  Poetics.  "  Dipped  when  it  is  covered,  and  emeiging 
when  it  is  bare,^  is  the  consistent  language  which  he  selects  to 
preserve  the  metaphor  from  injury.  But  he  makes  Aristotle 
strangely  to  mingle  the  figurative  and  the  literal,  and  to  say 
instead  of  "dipping**  and  "emerging,"  not  "dipped"  and  "overflowed." 
The  beauty  of  the  imagery,  whatever  it  be,  is  created  by  the  genius 
of  Dr.  Carson,  not  by  the  skill  of  Aristotle,  who  commencing  with 
his  figure,  sinks  into  dull  prose ;  inspired  by  the  muse  at  the  beginning, 
is  suddenly  forsaken  in  the  midst  of  his  brief  discussion,  and  so 
he  dips  not  the  coast  into  the  sea,  at  ebb  ;  (the  beautiful  figure  1 ) 
and  covers  it  with  water,  at  the  flood  (the  unadorned  prose.)  The 
corresponding  verb,  loiraieXv^co-^ai,  destroys  the  figure.  But  if  it 
do  not,  I  ask  the  reader  to  consider  whether  any  passage  has  less  of 
the  appearance  of  figure  than  this  citation,  or  whether  any  figure  can 
be  produced,  more  unsightly  in  its  form,  more  awkward  in  its  move- 
ment, or  more  incongruous  in  its  connexion,  than  this  not  dipping  of 
the  coast  with  all  its  rushes  and  fucus  into  the  sea,  at  low  water? 
Dr.  Carson  adds,  "  In  the  same  style  we  might  say  that  at  the  flood, 
God  immersed  the  moimtains  in  the  waters,  though  the  waters  came 
over  them."  This  is  exactly  in  the  same  style.  He  might  say  that 
Grod  dipped  the  world  into  the  flood,  but  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  too 
much  good  sense  to  preach  afler  such  a  fashion,  even  to  an  Irish 
audience,  passionately  fond  of  all  kinds  of  figures. 

The  passage  from  Libanius,  of  the  man  baptized  by  a  small 
addition  to  a  heavy  burden,  1  have  already  noticed.  Dr.  Carson's 
explanation  is,  "  The  burden  causes  the  man  to  sink."  But 
pcarriCto  is,  according  to  the  ablest  defender  of  the  Baptists,  to  cause 
to  dip,  not  to  sink,  I  ask  again,  Does  it  cause  him  to  dip  into  the 
earth,  or  to  dip  into  what  substance?  We  are  not  surely  to  be 
amused  with  an  image  of  a  man  swimming  with  a  burden  upon  his 
head,  to  which  certainly  a  very  small  addition,  as  a  very  small  burden, 
would  cause  him  to  sink. 

By  the  aid  of  figurative  license,  and  by  substituting  sinking  or  other 
unauthorised  words  for  dipping.  Dr.  Carson  can  easily  carry  his  point. 
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His  axiom  is,  "  One  mode  of  wetting  is  figured  as  another  mode  of 
wetting,  by  the  liveliness  of  the  imagination."^  Grant  me  the  use  of 
this  axiom  with  a  lively  imagination,  and  I  will  easily  prove  the 
word  in  dispute  to  mean  any  kind  of  wetting  whatever.  Let  it  be 
to  wet  by  covering  with  water,  I  take  my  passage  from  Aristotle  on 
the  baptism  of  the  shore  by  the  overflowing  tide.  To  all  opposing 
passages  I  apply  the  axiom,  and  what  beautiful  figures  rise  before 
me!  with  what  lively  imaginations  these  Greeks  must  have  been 
endowed!  One  mode  of  wetting  is  figured  by  another  mode,  and 
all  modes  are  figured  by  the  overflowing  tide  of  Aristotle. 

On  leaving  the  class  of  passages  which  represent  baptism  as  over- 
flowing or  covering  with  water,  I  propose  two  inquiries.  If  /Sonri^of, 
MB  to  the  mode  be  the  same  as  Panr»,  how  is  it  that  in  the  hundred 
and  fifty  instances  of  the  latter  verb,  in  its  primary  signification,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  substitute  the  word  sink  or  bury,  or  anything  else 
for  a  good,  honest  dipping?  and,  secondly,  what  is  there  in  fitarriC» 
which  so  captivates  the  poet  or  orator,  as  to  induce  him  when  he  rises 
to  the  elevation  of  "  figuring  one  mode  of  wetting  by  another  mode,'* 
to  select  it  to  the  utter  rejection  of  its  cognate?  Bairra>  was 
indeed  a  poetic  speaker  in  the  lively  imagination  of  Dr.  Gale,  and  the 
older  Baptists ;  but  Dr.  Carson  has  reduced  him  to  the  proprieties  of 
prosaic  discourse. 

If  the  idea  of  overwhelming,  as  in  Aristotle  and  elsewhere,  be  not 
in  the  proper  usage  of  the  word,  but  in  the  play  of  the  imagination, 
why  in  all  the  instances  should  PairrlCa,  and  not  /8airro>,  suggest  itself 
to  the  lively  imagination  of  the  Greek?  Why  should  the  former 
arrogate  all  the  poetry?  I  propose  not  a  challenge,  for  I  do  not  write 
in  that  spirit,  but  as  an  anxious  inquirer  afier  truth.  I  ask  our 
Baptist  friends  either  to  produce  instances  in  the  use  of  /9d7rra>,  '^  of 
one  mode  of  wetting  figuring  another,*'  or  to  explain  the  ground 
of  the  difference.  If  they  will  do  this  out  of  pity  to  an  erring  brother, 
they  will  do  much  to  make  me  a  convert,  and  probably  many  others 
whose  conversion  would  be  of  far  more  importance.  Dr.  Carson 
intimates  that  the  greatness  of  things  baptized  has  something  to  do 
with  the  difference  between  the  verbs,  but  this  surely  cannot  affect 
their  figurative  use.  Besides,  in  the  first  instance  we  meet  with  a 
form  of  PtarrlCto  in  the  range  of  Greek  literature^  it  is  in  connexion 
with  a  fisherman's  cork,  little  enough  for  any  purpose  of  dipping. 
We  are  here,  I  am  sure,  open  to  conviction,  as  it  appears  to  me  the 
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hinge  upon  which  much  depends,  after  having  spent  in  vain  manj 
wearisome  hours  in  seeking  for  instances  of  this  poetic  use  of  fiarrm 
corresponding  with  /3anTiX<o.     If  it  exists,  pray  let  us  know  it. 

But  I  must  say,   we  are  not  to  be  referred  to  Nebachadnezar 
dipped  in  dew  in  the  book  of  Daniel.     As  it  is  expected  that  evay- 
body  who  embarks  in  this  controversy  should  notice  this  passage, 
and  as  I  may  not  find  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  I  wiD  juft 
advert  to  it.     The  phrase,  as  every  one  familiar  with  this  dispate 
knows,  is  atr^  rrjs  dp6arov  rov  ovpavov  t6  aAfia  avrov  i^<^,  Dan.  iv.  30. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  I  do  not  understand  these  words. 
If  they  be  Greek,  I  am  not  scholar  enough  to  translate  them.    It 
appears  to  me  that  the  translator  has  closely  followed  the  Chakfoe 
idiom,  in  selecting  both  the  preposition  (krd,  and  the  verb  /Sorrw,  as 
corresponding  in  some  respects  to  the  Chaldee  93^,  which  seems,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  and  S3rriac,  sometimes  to  mean 
to  colour.     The  Chaldee  is  plain  enough — ^*'  he  was  made  wet  frwn 
the  dew.**    If  cj3a^  be  a  correct  translation,  it  of  course  must  mean 
the  same  thing;  but  I  feel  boimd  to  acknowledge  its  inaccum^io 
far  as  I  can  understand  it.     Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  is  said  (0 
have  been  substituted  for  that  of  the  Septuagint,  on  account  of  tlie 
inacciiracies  of  the  latter;  but  Theodotion  himself  was  not  in&llibk 
in  Chaldee.     Dr.  Cox  builds  some  argument  upon  the  peculiaritj 
of  the  second  aorist  tense  of  the  verb,  which  I  cannot  refute,  as  I 
do  not  understand  it;  but  he  will  find,  if  he  consult  Montfimooo'i 
edition  of  the  fragments  of  the  Hexapla,  that  in  the  twenty-second 
verse  other  Greek  versions  employed  the  future  tense  ftaifniamu,  wluch 
was  also  the  reading  of  Chrysostom  (in  Comm).    Dr.  Carson  a^^wak 
to  the  original,  and  says,  *'  How  can  mode  be  excluded,  if  it  is  bodi 
in  the  original  and  in  the  translation?"     But  is  it  in  the  original? 
Gesenius  gives   the  meaning,  to  wet,  to  moisten,  in    both  states. 
Although  he  says,  "otherwise  to  immerse,  to  colour,"  yet  to  mi 
is  his  version.     If,  therefore,   Dr.  Carson  will  maintain  that  the 
Chaldee  verb  is  one  of  mode,  he  must  carry  on  the  controyersy  witk 
Gesenius  and  the  orientalists.     He  thinks  the  expression  is  intelli- 
gible and  beautiful  in  our  own  language,  and  ofiers  three  poelie 
illustrations ;   one  which  he  says   we  hear  every  day — "  The  bib 
who  has  been  exposed  to  a  summer-pliunp,  will  say  that  he  has  got 
a  complete  dipping  f  of  which  phraseology  I  can  only  say,  althongk 
I  have  lived  some  years  in  the  world,  I  never  heard  it  io  my  tt 
before :  another  fix)m  Virgil  in  the  beautiful  lines — 
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Poitquam  collapai  cineres  et  flamma  quieTit- 
Reliquias  vino  et  bibulam  lavere  faviUun. 

The  third  is  the  phrase  of  Milton,  "  colours  dipped  in  heaven." 
This  translation  of  Daniel  must  be  a  curious  passage.  I  have 
before  me  a  Baptist  writer,  who  says  it  is  a  proof  of  the  thorough 
drenching  of  baptism  in  the  thick  eastern  dews ;  and  a  Pcedo-baptist, 
who  says  it  proves  baptism  may  be  the  gentlest  effusion.  Dr.  Carson 
thinks  the  man  has  no  soul  who  does  not  feel  the  inspiration  of  the 
figure,  as  if  Theodotion, — ^whose  fancy  I  am  sure  in  no  other  word  of 
his  version  ever  reflects  a  sun-beam  of  poetry, — turning  his  poetic  eye 
on  the  sparkling  of  the  dew-drops,  saw  the  maniac  king  as  the  three 
great  poets,  cited  by  Dr.  Carson  on  the  passage,  would  have  seen  hinl, 
Virgil,  he  of  the  summer-plump,  and  Milton,  with  "  colours  dipped 
in  heaven."  To  me,  on  the  other  hand,  the  translator  of  Daniel 
appears  creeping  on  the  literalities  of  his  original,  and  afraid  of  in- 
dulging his  &ncy  even  in  the  accommodation  of  his  preposition  to 
Greek  usage.  And  withal,  the  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  bap- 
tism ;  ibr  it  may  mean  a  thousand  things  which  do  not  belong  to  its 
cognate  /3aim(a>.  I  have  only  to  add,  when  we  ask  the  Baptists  for 
the  figurative  use  of  Pairr<o  corresponding  with  the  figurative  use,  as 
they  call  it,  of  PanrlC^y  or  the  reason  why  at  the  sight  of  one  word 
the  writer  should  so  often  soar  to  the  top  of  Helicon,  while  the  other 
never  raises  him  from  the  low  ground  of  prosaic  life,  let  them  not 
exhibit  Theodotion  bewildered  with  a  preposition,  as  a  poet  with 
"  ocdonrs  dipped  in  heaven." 

As  the  third  class  of  instances  to  which  I  referred  are  not  noticed, 
I  proceed  to  the  distinction  which  has  been  suggested  between  the 
two  words  under  consideration.  As  Dr.  Carson  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  tendencies  of  language  to  suppose  that  two  words,  however 
they  may  be  related,  would  run  through  a  course  of  ages  in  parallel 
lines,  he  does  not  proceed  without  adverting  to  the  distinction 
between  Pairr»  and  PcarriCa,  He  thinks  that  the  former  means 
to  dip,  and  the  latter  has  the  causative  sense,  and  denotes  to 
make  to  dip.  Of  this  distinction,  however,  he  adduces  no  proof 
passage ;  nor  can  I  perceive  the  slightest  reason  for  it,  unless  it  be  that 
it  exists  between  the  forms  of  some  other  verbs  of  two  terminations. 
But  ibr  the  same  reason  pcmriCm  might  be  made  a  frequentative,  or  a 
oontinuative,  or  many  other  things,  for  any  list  of  the  verbs  in  f»  is 
Btifiicient  to  support  the  assertion  of  Buttmann  that  they  can  be  brought 
under  no  one  class.     Because  dciiryc»,  is  to  sup,  and  dcinvt^o),  to  give 
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a  supper;  we  have  no  right  to  infer  that  the  same  disdncdon 
the  verbs  before  as.  Besides,  this  distincdon  is  withoot  a  difierence, 
at  least  without  such  a  difference  as  exists  in  other  siin|^  and  omsi- 
tive  verbs  ;  for  as  Dr.  Carson  justly  observes,  "  if  we  dip  an  object  in 
any  way,  we  cause  it  to  dip  or  sink."  (This  word  smk  is  eveiiasl- 
ingly  intruding.)  According  to  this  distincdon  we  can  never  do  the 
action  of  one  verb  without  doing  the  other.— can  never  dip  without 
causing  to  dip  ;  but  to  sup  and  to  give  a  supper,  to  be  rich  and  to 
make  rich,  and  all  other  verbs  of  this  kind,  so  £u*  as  I  can  leooDect 
them,  imply  a  plain  and  palpable  difference ;  for  many  nuaeiiy  ptofk 
sup,  without  inviting  to  supper, — are  rich  without  making  ricL 
Again,  Dr.  Carson  attempts  to  sustain  his  shadow  of  a  distinctioo  bj 
shifting  the  sense  of  the  word :  fiawrm  is  to  dip— the  trmnsidve  veri), 
to  put  a  thing  into  the  water,  and  not  the  neuter  verb,  to  dip,  or  go 
into  the  water.  In  the  causadve  the  sense  is  shifted  from  the  tnoisi- 
tive  into  the  neuter,  as  when  he  says  the  causadve  '^  is  applied  to  ships 
which  are  made  to  dip."  This  dip  of  the  ships  is  not  fiaarrmj  the  trsn- 
sidve,  but  the  neuter  into  which  it  has  shifted.  Lasdy,  /Sarn^a  is  not 
causadve  to  /3anT<o,  for  if  it  were  it  wotdd  mean  to  induoe  othen  to 
dip;  as  if  a  master  compelled  his  servants,  or  a  physician  induced  hif 
padent  to  dip  the  ox-liver  in  honey, — ^the  master  or  physician  would 
baptize,  or  cause  to  dip— while  the  servant  or  patient  would  not 
baptize,  but  only  dip.  But  is  there  in  all  the  Greek  language^ 
(I  ask  Dr.  Carson,  for  I  am  sure  he  has  read  a  great  deal  more  of  it, 
and  to  a  great  deal  better  purpose,  than  I  have)  any  appearance  of 
such  a  disdncdon?  For  these  reasons  I  do  not  believe  there  is  inj 
foundation  for  the  opinion  that  fiairri{a  is  causative  to  /Samv. 

Nor  can  I  see  proof  of  the  condnuative  sense  ofpawriC^y — although  it 
is  applied  to  ships,  which  are  submerged  in  the  ocean  and  rise  no  moie. 
This  opinion  has  been  supported  by  two  able  writers  in  this  contro- 
versy, the  correspondent  of  Mr.  Ewing  and  the  author  of  the  Esnji 
in  the  Congregadonal  Magazine ;  but  I  need  not  advert  to  it,  as 
I  fully  agree  in  all  Dr.  Carson  has  said  in  its  reftitadon. 

There  remains,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  distincdon,  (I  mean  is 
the  primary  sense)  than  that  which  I  have  suggested  and  defended  is 
the  lecture.  With  the  exception  of  the  compound  in  Pindar, 
standing  by  itself  in  the  relics  of  Greek  literature,  we  have,  I  thisk, 
the  earliest  use  of  the  verb  /3afmX«  in  Plato  and  AristoUe  ;  and  in 
their  instances  it  is  used  as  the  verb  Parrro  could  not  have  been  wrf, 
meaning,  to  overwhelm ;  be  it,  as  I  say.  the  proper  sense, — or  be  it* 
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as  Dr.  Carson  says,  a  figurative  use  of  the  word.  These  two  philo- 
sophers use  it  as  the  simpler  form  is  never  used,  and  so  the  verb, 
covering,  not  dipping,  its  object,  is  first  introduced  to  our  attention. 
If  their  index-makers  and  lexicographers  are  to  be  trusted,  it  is  not 
fbimd  in  the  more  common  of  the  Attic  writers,  historians,  tragedians, 
or  orators.  It  afterwards  became  more  common,  is  frequently  used 
by  Polybius,  who,  if  the  lexicon  of  his  words  be  correct,  never  uses 
^aarrm^  and  in  the  later  writers,  as  in  Plutarch,  it  is  found  occa- 
sionally occupying  the  place  of  /Soirrw,  which  substitution,  although 
I  find  but  few  instances  in  the  earlier  writers,  is  not  opposed  to  the 
sense  which  I  have  given  to  the  word.  BairriCtf,  in  my  view,  has 
more  breadth  of  meaning  than  /3aiiT<o,  and  therefore,  although  the 
earlier  writers  often  employed  it,  where  /Soirrtt  would  not  answer 
their  purpose,  it  might  have  been  used  occasionally  as  a  substitute 
fi>r  p6nrm,  under  particular  circumstances.  Dr.  Carson  has  well 
asserted  the  principle,  (as  with  him  it  is  an  axiom,)  that  words  in 
certain  circumstances  may  be  interchangeable,  although  they  are  not 
synonymous.  There  is  in  Dr.  Carson  one  instance,  as  he  gives  it, 
from  Hippocrates,  of  fiawriCn  being  used  precisely  in  the  sense  of 
fiawrmj  only  one  among  a  hundred  of  its  cognates;  a  fact  in  itself 
remarkable, although  explicable  in  accordance  with  my  views;  but  as 
I  cannot  find  the  reference  in  my  edition,  I  must  leave  it  without 
examination. 

To  explain  the  use  of  baptize,  Dr.  Carson  adduces  instances  of 
figurative  language  in  English.  He  cites  ftY)m  an  Irish  newspaper 
an  account  of  a  bog,  which  is  said  to  have  been  submerged  by  the 
water,  when  the  water  came  over  it.  Were  he  to  translate  this  into 
Greek  he  might  use  PanriCtt,  but  his  familiarity  with  the  language 
would  forbid  him  to  use  /Soirrw.  To  submerge  is  not  to  put  into 
water,  but  to  put  under  water,  and  in  any  way.  Anything  may  be 
put  under  water  by  bringing  the  water  upon  it,  precisely  as  we  say. 
To  lay  the  meadow  under  water,  by  overflowing  it.  This  use  of  the 
word  occurs  both  in  Latin  and  in  English,  and  in  prose  as  plain  as 
prose  can  be.  It  suggests  to  me  a  clear  and  convenient  distinction ; 
/S&rrw,  I  maintain,  is  immergOj  and  nothing  else  as  to  mode ;  fianrlCa 
is  mergo,  in  all  its  modes  and  forms,  it 's  immergo,  and  demei^,  and 
submerge,  and  every  other  mei^,  I  believe,  of  English  or  Latin.  It 
defines  no  mode  of  merging. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  instances  which  we  have  cited  ftY)m  the 
New  Testament,  and  a  word  or  two  will  be  necessary  respecting  our 
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position,  which,  I  must  adyertise  the  reader,  is  not  in  this  Appendix 
exactly  what  it  was  in  the  lecture.  In  the  lecture  I  had  to  show 
the  difference  between  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  for 
which  our  Baptist  brethren  contend.  To  maintain  a  part  of  the 
averment  of  the  lecture,  that  to  baptize  in  the  New  Testament  ii 
not  to  dip,  is  the  business  of  the  Appendix :  to  maintain  the  other 
part,  that  it  is  not  to  overwhelm,  will  be  my  duty,  in  addition  to  the 
evidence  I  have  already  offered,  when  I  see  those  who  concede 
the  dipping  and  contend  for  the  overwhelming.  I  see  as  yet  do 
such  adversary  in  the  open  field,  unless  it  be  Dr.  Cox,  who  thinks 
that  immersion  may  be  effected  by  water  coming  up  from  below 
about  the  patient.  I  know  not  whether  he  has  ever  baptized  in  thai 
peculiar  manner ;  but  if  he  has,  and  still  refuses  to  rebaptize,  althou^ 
his  brethren  say  that  his  mode  is  no  better  than  sprinkling,  he  and  I 
might,  I  am  certain,  soon  bring  our  difference  to  an  amicable 
settlement  But  I  have  unfortunately  to  deal  not  with  the  amenitiei 
of  Dr.  Cox,  but  with  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Carson. 

On  approaching  the  New  Testament,  I  find  that  Dr.  Carson  me^ 
the  objections  from  the  Pharisaic  baptisms,  and  from  the  difficulties 
of  immersing  the  great  numbers,  under  the  circumstances,  mentioned 
iu  the  evangelical  history,  by  appealing  to  what,  for  his  purpose,  ought 
'U)  be  absolute  demonstration, — ^the  established  sense  of  the  word. 
With  much  more  candour  than  some  of  his  brethren,  who  aeem  to 
imagine  that  all  is  as  plain  as  the  baptism  of  a  church  member,  with 
abundance  of  preparation,  in  a  comfortable  chapel,  he  adverts  to  these 
objtHitions.  His  canon  on  these  difiiculties  is, — "  When  a  thing  is 
proved  by  sufficient  evidence,  no  objection  from  difficulties  can  be 
admitted,  as  decisive,  except  they  involve  an  impossibility.  This  is 
self  evident;  for,  otherwise,  nothing  could  ever  be  proved."  But  if 
the  canon  be  self-evident,  why  offer  a  reason  for  it,  and  a  reason 
a  great  deal  more  doubtAil  than  the  canon  itself?  The  meaning 
of  this  canon  is,  1  suppose,  that  if  the  evidence  in  fiftvour  of  a 
proposition  preponderate  over  that  against  it,  derived  from  objec- 
tions, the  objections  are  not  decisive.  K  the  positive  signs  taken 
together,  exceed  the  negative,  the  result  is  positive.  But  on  this 
very  account,  the  negative  signs,  the  objections  from  difficulties, 
ought  to  be  carefully  compared  with  the  positive  signs,  the  sufficient 
evidence.  In  the  instances  before  us,  the  objections  being  serions, 
the  evidence  to  be  sufficient  ought  to  fall  little  short  of  demonstration. 
Baptist  brethren  will  probably  accept  this  explanation  of  the 
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canon,  and  say  their  evidence  is  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  demonstration. 
Of  the  historical  difficulties,  I  have  already  acknowledged  that,  on  our 
side,  we  have  sometimes  pressed  them  too  eagerly.  Give  me  demon- 
stration, and  I  immediately  give  up  difficulty. 

With  r^^ard  to  the  objections  which  we  found  on  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  New  Testament,  in  reference  to  the  baptism  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  to  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Dr.  Carson  asserts,  that 
the  expressions  being  figurative,  imply  no  real  baptism.  There  was, 
according  to  his  explanation,  no  baptism  in  the  Red  Sea,  no  baptism 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but  only  a  trope  in  one  instance,  and  a 
catachresis  in  the  other.  We  must,  therefore,  return  to  the  enchanted 
land  of  figure  and  fancy,  of  which  Dr.  Carson  is  so  fond;  for  I 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  is  not  like  the  unimaginative 
Psedo-baptists,  who,  having  no  soids,  cannot  see  the  beauty  of  the 
figure  which,  in  Daniel,  dips  Nebuchadnezzar  into  the  dew,  and,  in 
Aristotle,  puts  the  Spanish  shore  into  the  ocean.  Having  in  the 
lecture  adverted  to  this  figurative  exposition,  I  need  not  expend  many 
words  on  recurring  to  it. 

Dr.  Carson's  canon  that "  one  mode  of  wetting  is  figured  by  another 
mode  of  wetting,  by  the  liveliness  of  the  imagination,"  although  it  is 
capable  of  doing  great  marvels,  will  scarcely  carry  us  across  the  Red 
Sea,  or  over  the  day  of  Pentecost,  because,  as  he  assures  us,  there  was^ 
on  those  occasions,  no  wetting  at  all.  But,  he  says, "  the  passage  of  the 
children  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea  is  figuratively  called  a  baptism,'* 
[a  passage  called  a  baptism !]  "  fix)m  its  external  resemblance  to  thai 
ordinance,  and  from  being  appointed  to  serve  a  like  purpose,  as  well 
as  to  figure  the  same  thing." — p.  11 9.  How  should  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  sea  have  '*an  external  resemblance"  to  dipping, 
"  serve  a  like  purpose,"  or  "  figure  the  same  thing?"  The  reply  is, 
"  the  going  down  of  the  Israelites  into  the  sea,  their  being  covered 
by  the  cloud,  and  their  issuing  out  on  the  other  side,  resembled  the 
baptism  of  believers.''  The  reader  who  has  seen  the  baptism  of  a 
believer  may  judge  of  its  "  external  resemblance"  to  the  passage  of 
a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  on  dry  land,  in  a  wide  and  open  way,, 
between  the  upright  waves,  at  a  great  distance  from  many  of  them,  a& 
we  infer  from  the  numbers  (probably  some  miles).  Does  Dr.  Carson 
mean  that  the  Israelites  went  through  a  sort  of  corridor,  with  the  sea 
on  each  side,  and  the  cloud  resting  upon  the  water  ?  What  else  he 
can  mean  when  he  says  there  was  "  a  real  immersion,"  I  cannot 
imagine.     He  is  somewhat  severe  upon  those  who  say  the  Israelitea 
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were  bi^>tized  with  the  rain  or  the  spray.  "  This  is  quite  srbitmj."' 
"  It  is  not  in  evidence  that  any  such  things  existed." — ^p.  119.  "On 
the  Israelites  there  was  neither  rain,  nor  spray,  nor  storm." — p.  413. 
Nor  is  it  in  evidence  that  the  Israelites  were  under  the  doad  at  tk 
time  in  which  they  were  passing  through  the  sea;  bat  it  is  in  plain 
contradiction  to  Scripture,  for  "  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from  before 
tiieir  face  and  stood  behind  them,  and  it  came  between  the  camp  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  camp  of  IsraeL**— Exod.  xiv.  19,  20.  The 
sea  was  dry  to  such  an  extent  that  the  nation  whoee  men  of  war, 
above  twenty  years  of  age,  exceeded  six  hundred  thousand,  besides 
the  Levites  and  their  vrives  and  children,  their  herds  and  flocks,  their 
tents  and  furniture  crossed  in  safety,  followed  by  the  armies  of  Egypt 
Dr.  Carson  says  of  this  open  space,  wide  enough  for  the  population  of 
Ulster  or  of  Scotland  to  pass  in  a  few  hours  with  their  cattk  and 
property,  ''  Surely  there  is  no  straining  to  see  in  this  &ct,  something 
that  may  darkly  shadow  a  burial."^  Very  darkly,  indeed  I  So  darkly 
that  I  strain  my  eyes  in  vain,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  1  But  I  accose 
myself,  for  the  man  "  has  no  soul,"  and  "  is  a  Goth,"  who  cannot 
see  this  figure. 

Calling  this  a  dry  baptism,  Dr.  Wardlaw  is  thus  addressed.  "Be 
patient.  Dr.  Wardlaw;  was  not  the  Pentecost  baptism  a  dry  baptism? 
Inmiersion  does  not  necessarily  imply  wetting,  immersion  in  water 
implies  this.** — p.  120.  It  would  be  uncivil  in  me  to  turn  Dr.  Caivon 
into  a  vocative  case  in  print,  after  the  style  in  which  he  treats 
my  venerable  friend.'  This  defender  of  the  Baptists,  accredited 
without  reproof  by  their  reviews,  their  subscriptions,  their  com- 
mendations; is,  I  believe,  the  only  controvertist  of  the  age  who 
denies  his  opponents  the  conmion  courtesy  of  oblique  addrssi. 
Notwithstanding  the  authority  which  thus  catechises  its  vocativet, 
this  dry  baptism  is  a  baptism  in  the  sea,  a  baptism  in  salt-water. 
And  if  the  &thers  baptized  in  the  sea,  had  only  a  dry  baptism,  what 
is  there  to  wet  us  in  a  bgptism  in  Jordan,  or  even  in  the  *much 
water*  of  ^non? 


•  Thto  to  te  frtm  being  the  Rioet  offentiTe  insUace— "  In  the  awftil  preeenee  of  the  Urinf 
God«  I  Mk  Mr.  Swing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw,  if  they  think  it  credible  that  John  the  B^tiit  wenld 
take  into  the  water  the  moltitudei  whom  he  baptised  for  the  pnrpoae  of  pouring  a  little  on  tbdr 
fMeef*— p.  194.  "Here,  then,  Mr.  Bickertteth,  I  charge  your  oonadence  as  a  Chitotian.*— 
p.  246.  It  thto  tlie  style  of  controversy  among  Chriitiani  I  Upon  your  oath.  Sir,  I  ask  yon!  ii 
the  language  of  a  coarae-minded  barrtoter,  who  does  not  like  the  aniwen  of  hto  witneii. 
Swear  himi  swear  html  and  then  see  what  he  will  say !  is  the  language  of  past  times  even  in  tte 
Crlmlna]  courts. 
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But  figure  there  is  in  this  baptism^  according  to  Dr.  Carson,  and 
figure  of  no  ordinary  Idnd,  for,  it  seems,  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians  is  a  13010  poem,  written  after  the  manner  of 
Campbell's  Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Hohenlinden.  The  citation  is  curious, 
and  so  is  the  comment:  p.  413 — 

"  *  Few,  few,  shall  part  where  many  meet. 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet. 
And  erery  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre.' 

*^  Would  any  Goth,"  asks  Dr.  Carson,  <'  object  that  the  snow  cannot 
be  a  winding-sheet,  because  it  does  not  wind  round  the  whole  bodj 
of  the  dying  soldier  ?  As  the  soldier,  says  the  critic,  was  uncovered 
above,  the  snow  cannot  be  his  winding-sheet.  And  is  he  not  a  Goth, 
who  says  that  the  Israelites  could  not  be  buried**  [we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  hurialf  for  the  controversy  respects  baptism']  "  or  immersed** 
[why  not  say,  or  dipped  f]  "  in  the  sea,  because  they  were  not  covered 
with  the  water  ?  But  our  critic  must  proceed : '  As  the  soldier  lies  on 
the  turf,  without  any  covering  from  it,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  1  1 
soldier's  sepulchre.*     What  sort  of  criticism  is  this  ?*'  «  / 

This  may  be  an  answer  for  <' Goths,**  but  it  is  not  for  sober 
Christians.  Was  St.  Paid  writing  lyric  poetry  ?  What  would  be 
thought  if  Campbell  himself,  professing  to  give  an  account  of  the 
iMittle,  were  to  employ  his  own  figures  in  prosaic  relation,  and  to 
write,  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  my  fiiends,  that  all  the  soldiers 
slain  in  this  field,  were  buried  in  winding-sheets  and  in  sepulchres  ? 
This  style  of  prose,  and  not  that  of  his  poetry,  would  be  after  the 
manner  of  St.  Paul,  as  expounded  by  Dr.  Carson:  "Brethren,  we 
would  not  have  you  ignorant  that  all  our  fathers  were  baptized  in  the 
sea."  The  soldiers  were  not  buried  at  all.  Yes,  says  ^e  critic  of 
Dr.  Carson's  new  school,  they  were  all  buried  in  winding-sheets  and 
sepulchres,  for  "  he  is  a  Goth**  who  does  not  see  that  the  snow  was 
their  winding-sheet  and  the  turf  their  sepulchre ;  as  all  the  Others 
were  baptized  in  the  sea,  and  he  is  a  Groth  who  does  not  see  some- 
thing, we  cannot  tell  exactly  what,  that  "  darkly  shadows  a  burial,*' 
or  immersion.  We  may  illustrate  this  criticism  by  another  reference 
to  the  winding-sheet,  belonging  to  a  guide  in  the  dangerous  passes  of 
the  Alps — 

"  My  sire,  my  grandsire,  died  among  these  wilds. 
As  for  myself,  he  said,  (and  he  held  forth 
HU  wallet  in  his  hand,)  this  do  I  caU 
My  winding  sheet,  for  I  shall  bare  no  other." 

Rogers'  Italy. 
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Aooording  to  the  stjle  of  St.  Paul,  as  Dr.  Canoa  repraeniB  and 
admires  it,  the  traveller  in  the  Alps  should  have  written  home,  I  vooU 
not  have  jou  ignorant,  my  friends,  that  amidst  the  frightful  predpioei 
of  these  mountains,  all  the  guides  escort  strangers  in  their  winding- 
sheets.  ^  He  must  be  a  Goth,"  says  the  pupil  of  Carson,  who  would 
not  understand  that  the  winding-sheets  were  wallets,  ior  thev  would 
have  no  other.  Do  our  Baptist  friends  expect  us  to  answer  sudi 
twaddle  as  this,  which  in  effect  says,  the  fathers  were  not  baptized  in 
the  sea,  for  St.  Paul  was  only  making  poetr}*  ? 

But  its  ingenious  author  has  another  reason  for  the  apostle's  sdectku 
of  this  word.  St.  Paul  must  have  two  or  three  reasons  far  doing  one 
thing  assigned  by  those  who  know  nothing  about  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct  The  passage  through  the  sea  '^  figures  the  same  thing,"  ai 
Christian  baptism ;  it  *'  figured  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Chiistind 
Christians!'* — ^p.  119.  Is  there  in  all  Christendom  a  second  man  who 
believes  that  the  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea  "  figured  the  boxial  ind 
resurrection  of  Christ  and  Christians?''  This,  if  true,  is  indeed  a  greit 
sacrament;  yet  it  is  nowhere  noticed  in  all  the  Scriptures;  no 
intimation  of  the  wonderful  sign  is  given  in  the  Jewish  histoiy;  no 
annunciation  of  it  is  made  to  the  church.  Were  it  not  for  one  or  two 
&nciful  Fathers  who  saw  sacraments  in  every  thing,  this  [Hefigare- 
ment  might  have  been  applauded  as  the  great  discovery  of  modem 
theological  science.  I  appeal  again  to  candid  Baptists,  are  we  bound 
to  notice  such  figures  recently  discovered  "  by  the  liveliness  of  the 
imagination  ?" 

With  respect  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Dr.  Carson  has 
some  important  and  valuable  observations.  He  shows,  as  I  think, 
in  a  very  conclusive  manner,  that  baptism  cannot  be  emblematical 
of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  because  that  phrase  is  itself  onlj 
figurative,  and  can  have  no  relation  to  mode.  He  adds  (p.  422),  ^in 
like  manner  I  disposed  of  sprinkling  as  an  emblem  of  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  of  Christ.  It  cannot  be  an  emblem  of  this,  because 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  not  literally  sprinkled  on  the  believer.  With 
all  sober  men  this  point  must  be  settled  for  ever."  I  dare  not  speak 
for  all  "  sober  men."  It  is  settled  with  me.  I  add,  "  in  like  manner" 
we  "dispose"  of  immersion  as  an  emblem  of  the  burial  of  the 
believer  with  Christ,  because  the  believer  is  not  literally  buried  with 
Christ.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  for  symbolising  modes  of 
spiritual  things,  must  rise  or  fall  together.  Without  repeating  whit 
has  been  said  in  the  lecture,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  authority  of  Dr. 
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Canon,  that  this  point  is  settled  for  ever  with  all  sober  men.  How 
he  contrives  to  make  himself  an  exception  I  do  not  surmise. 

He  says  (p.  107),  "  Though  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  a  figura- 
tive baptism,  to  which  there  cannot  be  a  likeness  in  literal  baptism, 
jet  as  it  respects  the  transaction  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there  was  a 
real  baptism  in  the  emblems  of  the  Spirit.'*  We  here,  I  am  happy  to 
learn,  leave  the  fairy  land  of  figures  and  poetry,  and  approach  the 
Bober  realities  of  fact.  If  we  can  only  see  "  a  real  baptism,^  we  may 
with  truth  and  certainty  copy  the  mode  of  performing  it.  €rod  bap- 
tized with  the  emblems  of  the  Spirit;  the  controversy  comes  to  the 
crisis  when  we  ask,  how  did  he  baptize?  Let  us  hear  Dr.  Carson. 
**  They  were  literally  covered  with  the  appearance  of  wind  and  of 
fire."  Covered  with  the  appearance  of  wind  I  What  kind  of  an  ap- 
pearance? Yet  this  is  "  a  real  baptism" — no  figure.  "  Now  though 
there  was  no  dipping  of  them,"  (yet  this  was  '  a  real  baptism,*  says 
ihe  Doctor,  or  he  did  say  so  a  few  lines  before ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  will 
shift  his  words,)  "  as  they  were  completely  surroimded  by  the  wind 
and  fire,  by  the  catachrestic  mode  of  speech  which  I  have  before 
explained,  they  are  said  to  be  immersed.**  The  catachrestic  mode 
of  speech  I  Was  ever  anything  so  vexatiously  disappointing?  We 
were  to  be  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a  real  baptism,  but  the  real 
baptism,  like  Ausonia  to  the  Trojans,  is  ever  receding  from  our  view. 
The  catachresis,  I  know,  will  work  wonders,  especially  if  aided  by 
"  the  liveliness  of  the  imagination,**  but  I  never  before  saw  it  con- 
vert a  reality  into  a  figure.  Thus  much  is  certain,  for  I  cordially 
agree  vrith  Dr.  Carson  in  both  his  assertions,  let  what  will  become  of 
the  catachresis,  "  there  was  a  real  baptism  in  the  emblems  of  the 
Spirit,**  "although  there  was  no  dipping.''  Yet  in  the  reality,  he 
is  enamoured  with  figures,  and  finds  them  everywhere  ;  he  has 
tasted  lotus,  and  cannot  leave  the  pleasant  land  in  which  it 
grows.  He  adds,  "  When  a  house  falls  upon  the  inhabitants, 
we  say  that  they  are  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  word  bury,  with  us 
strictly  conveys  the  notion  of  digging  into  the  earth,  as  well  as 
of  covering  over  with  it.**  It  does  no  such  thing ;  we  may  bury 
strictly  and  literally  by  raising  a  tumulus  or  barrow  over  the  body, 
as  well  as  by  putting  it  into  a  grave.  Do  we  say  they  are  dipped 
into  the  ruins  ? 

He  adds,  "  There  is  another  grand  fallacy  in  this  argument.  It 
eonfmtnds  things  that  are  different.  Water  is  poured  out  into  a  vessel 
in  order  to  have  things  put  into  it.     Water  is  poured  into  a  bath  in 
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order  to  immerse  the  feet  or  the  body,  but  the  immpnann  is  ooC  the 
pouring.  Our  opponents  confound  these  two  things.  A  fanagag 
might  as  well  contend  that,  when  it  is  said  in  the  Kngfash  bngn^ge. 
water  was  poored  into  a  bath  and  thej  immersed  themsehres,  it  if 
implied  that  pouring  and  immersing  are  the  same  thing.*  (p.  106.) 
More  poetry  is  appended,  about  as  relevant  as  the  stanzm  from  Camp- 
belL  But  how  do  we  confound  these  things  ?  If  the  water  it  put 
first  into  the  bath,  and  the  feet  afterwards,  there  is  immersion:  if  the 
feet  are  there  first,  and  the  water  is  poured  afterwards,  there  is  no 
immersion.  How  was  it  at  the  Pentecost  ?  Did  the  emblems  fill  the 
room  before  the  apostles  entered  ?  If  so,  we  do  confound  the  two 
things.  But  if  the  apostles  were  in  the  room  first,  mad  the  Sipait 
came  upon  them,  in  this  real  baptism  there  was  no  inomerakm.  Whit 
saith  the  book  of  the  Acts?  How  readest  thou?  Were  the  em- 
blems of  the  Spirit  poured  down  first,  that  the  disciples  Blight  be 
put  into  them?  Be  it  where  it  may,  this  grand  fiillaey  of  confounding 
different  things  is  not  with  us. 

Dr.  Carson  continues,  (p.llO,)  "The  wind  descended  to  ffll  the  hoose, 
that  when  the  house  was  filled  with  die  wind"  (this  philosophy  of  a 
house  full  of  wind  is  not  of  Scripture,  but  of  Dr.  Carson,  I  would 
have  sceptics  take  notice,  lest  they  should  pro&nely  ask,  was  it  eter 
empty  of  wind  ?  or  if  there  were  more  than  usual,  what  kept  the 
building  together  ?)  "  the  disciples  might  be  baptised  with  it."  (But 
they  were  not  dipped  into  it.)  "  Their  baptism  consisted  in  being 
totally  surrounded  with  the  wind,  not  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
wind  came."  Of  course,  he  means,  came  upon  them.  Will  yoa  behere 
me,  gentle  reader,  that  his  book  is  written  to  prove  diat  to  baptise  is 
a  modal  verb,  referring  exclusively  to  the  manner  in  which  the  action 
is  performed ;  the  manner  in  which  the  wind,  or  water,  or  baptizing 
fluid  encloses  a  person,  by  his  being  put  into  it,  and  nfiihj  Us  coMMf 
up<m  him?  We  see  at  last  the  baptism  of  the  bladder  by  the  ware 
falling  upon  it, — ^the  baptism  of  the  shore  by  the  tide  risiDg  upon 
it,— our  baptism  and  not  his,  who  says,  "  If  all  the  water  of  the 
ocean  had  fallen  on  him,  it  would  not  have  been  a  literal  imsicrnon,'^ 
p.  36.  As  Dr.  Carson  says  this  is  both  "  a  real  baptism,"  and  yet  only 
"  a  baptism  after  a  catachrestic  mode  of  expression,"  is  it  surpsising  he 
should  imagine  his  opponents  "confound  things  that  are  differ^t?" 
Is  he  to  be  allowed  to  make  this  baptism  "real"  ot  '^ cataehrestic,'' 
as  it  may  successively  suit  the  various  stages  of  his  argfuneat? 
Here  is  baptism  without  immersion,  "  a  real  baptism  in  the  em- 
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blems/*  which  were  shed  forth  upon  the  disciples.  Dr.  Carson 
replies,  for  such  is  the  end  of  all  his  shilling,  Then  immersion  is 
not  immersion.  My  rejoinder  is,  The  doctor^s  language  and  that  of 
8t.  Luke  do  not  correspond.  He  may  possibly  reiterate  his  own 
words,  "  if  the  angel  Gabriel  say  so,  I  will  bid  him  go  to  school," 
and  then  I  am  fairly  brought  to  a  nonplus.  To  such  a  champion  of 
the  Baptists  a  mortal  can  only  reply.  You  must  put  St.  Luke  imder 
the  same  schoolmaster. 

The  objections  which  we  find  in  these  passages,  as  well  as  the 
difficulties  in  making  immersion  correspond  with  the  references  to 
Jewish  and  Christian  baptisms  in  the  New  Testament,  are  in  Dr. 
Carson's  estimation  to  be  utterly  disregarded,  on  account  of  the 
overwhelming  evidence  which  he  professes  to  have  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptize. 

We  assert  a  secondary  meaning  ascertained  in  the  usage  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  he  denies  us  a  hearing.  We  say  the  apostles  call  that 
baptism  in  which  there  was  no  immersion;  and  he  replies.  No  one 
before  them  ever  called  it  so,  and  therefore  they  could  not  have  given 
that  designation  to  any  religious  rite  which  was  administered  without 
immersion.  ''  I  give  my  opponents  the  whole  range  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, till  the  institution  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism.""  Nothing  can 
be  more  un&ir.  A  secondary  sense  is  foimd,  as  we  maintain,  in 
connexion  with  the  religious  ordinance.  Without  accounting  for 
this  signification,  we  offer  proof  of  the  fact.  How  the  appropriation 
arose  we  do  not  affirm ;  but  as  the  word  supper  was  appropriated  to 
a  religious  ordinance  instituted  after  supper — as  the  word  denoting 
to  stretch  out  the  hand  was  appropriated  to  giving  the  sufirage— or 
to  the  act  of  election  when  there  was  no  stretching  out  the  hand — as 
such  appropriations  continually  occur,  so  we  maintain  the  word  bap- 
tize became  appropriated  by  the  Jews  before  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
or  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by  others  with  their  sanction  to 
instances  of  a  religious  rite,  in  which  there  was  no  immersion.  That 
the  wcnrd  was  appropriated  to  the  religious  rite,  or  rather  to  several 
religious  rites,  is  evident;  because  the  more  common  verb  /Scnrra), 
which  moro  usually  and  more  properly  denotes  dipping,  or  (if  our 
opponents  will  not  allow  this)  quite  as  well,  is  never  employed  to 
designate  any  ritual  use  of  water,  Jewish  or  Christian.  As  soon  as 
we  meet  with  the  religious  rite,  we  find  the  verb  /3a7rr4f«  appropriated 
to  its  designation.  As  soon  as  this  rite  obtained  its  name,  we  con- 
tend for  a  secondary  signification  of  the  word,  and  we  have  offered 
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what  to  us  appears  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact.  ''  But,**  njs 
Dr.  Carson,  "  you  cannot  prove  your  secondary  signification  hehn 
the  institution  of  the  religious  rite."     Nor  do  we  care  to  prove  it 

iWe  offer  evidence  of  a  secondary  sense  in  connexion  with  the  reli- 
gious rite.  To  require  the  evidence  of  the  usage  from  previom 
writers,  or  from  writers  who  knew  not  the  religious  institute,  appeus 
to  us  as  unreasonable  as  to  refuse  to  hear  any  exposition  of  the  Greek 
words  of  which  the  terms  law,  justification,  sanctification,  resurrec- 
tion, spirit,  angel,  and  many  others  are  the  representatives,  iiiile« 
it  be  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  which  pagan  poets  and  philoooplwn 
attached  to  them.  Such  an  exposition,  if  carried  to  its  full  eztmt, 
would  convert  Christianity  into  paganism.  Am  I  to  attach  to  tbe 
term  the  Son  of  God,  only  the  same  idea  as  did  the  pagan  caitanon 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ? 

Dr.  Carson  himself  supplies  a  far  better  illustration.  We  are 
required  to  justify  the  appropriation  for  which  we  contend,  as  fband 
in  the  New  Testament,  by  examples  from  previous  writers,  that  it, 
by  examples  of  an  appropriation  of  which,  unless  they  were  ftmiliar 
with  Jewish  usage,  they  must  have  been  utterly  ignorant ;  and  we  do 
not  know  that  the  appropriation  existed  even  in  the  usage  of  the  Jewi 
previously  to  the  Christian  era.  He  contends,  in  opposition  to  the 
older  writers  of  his  denomination,  that  the  verb  j3airra>  came  by  vpprO' 
priation  among  the  dyers  to  denote  to  dye  or  colour,  not  only  by 
dipping  but  by  staining,  in  any  manner.  That  he  proves  his  point 
1  need  not  say,  for  how  it  ever  could  have  been  a  question  with  any 
who  understood  the  difference  between  dmmcrrrfSy  a  Baptist,  and 
fiai(f>€vsi  a  dyer,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  But  if  the  ghost  of  the 
most  learned  Gale,  or  the  venerable  Booth,  or  if  some  surviving 
brother  of  their  opinion,  were  to  say,  I  will  give  you  "  the  whole  of 
Greek  literature  till "  the  invention  of  dyeing,  to  find  the  exampki, 
and  you  never  can  show  that  Parrra  means  to  dye  ;  or  if,  as  the 
early  literature  of  Greece  has  faded,  and  all  that  remains  is  stained 
by  the  dyers,  he  were  to  say,  "  you  must  admit  the  word  was  never 
80  used  before  the  invention  of  dying,"  such  an  objection  would  be 
worth  just  as  much,  or  just  as  little,  as  the  demurrer  which  Dr. 
Carson  puts  in  to  prevent  a  hearing  from  the  apostles,  on  behalf  of 
their  impropriation.  We  say  that  an  appeal  to  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  without  a  word  of  reconunendation  from  pagans,  ii 
quite  sufficient  to  determine  the  appropriation  of  innumerable  wordi 
which  designate  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  other  peculiaiitieB  of  the 
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Chrisdan  religion.  Will  Dr.  Cai-son,  who  is  fond  of  ascribing  Uni- 
tarian canons  and  predilections  to  his  opponents,  assert  that  in 
the  first  verse  of  John's  gospel — in  the  clause,  The  Word  was  God 
— we  are  to  attribute  to  the  term  e«Aff  no  other  ideas  than  Greek 
poets  attributed  to  it  when  they  called  their  heroes  divine?  In  bap- 
tism, unless  the  Jewish  or  Christian  rite  was  known,  the  appropria- 
tion for  which  we  contend  could  not  have  prevailed.  The  fair  mode 
of  proposing  the  subject  would  have  been  for  Dr.  Carson,  as  he  con- 
tends for  the  primary  use  of  the  word,  to  have  propounded  his  proof 
passages  down  to  the  time  of  the  institution,  and,  stopping  where  we 
saj  the  secondary  sense  appears,  to  have  imposed  upon  us  the  proof 
from  passages  of  that  age,  and  from  the  writers  who  employed  that 
secondary  sense.  We  cite  Paul  and  Luke  for  a  usage  which  Xeno- 
pbon  and  Plato  did  not  understand. 

But  does  Dr.  Carson  confine  himself  to  the  chronology  in  which 
he  so  severely  and  straitly  binds  his  opponents?  He  gives  us  *'to 
the  very  hour"  of  the  institution ;  does  he  never  wander  across  the 
boundary  which  he  Idmself  so  strictly  prescribes  ?  As  he  gives  the 
primary  signification,  and  we  contend  for  the  secondary,  it  is  reason- 
able that  he  should  bring  his  proofs  from  the  earlier  writers,  and 
leave  us,  if  we  are  able,  to  show  the  subsequent  usage.  The  Fathers, 
he  tells  Dr.  Beecher,  are  too  late ;  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament  is  subsecpent  to  the  institution  of  the  rite. 

Let  us  then  hear  his  own  enimieration  of  his  authorities  taken  from 
his  table  of  contents. 

"  Section  X.  Examples  of  the  occurrence  of  baptuo,  to  show  that 
the  word  always  signifies  to  dip,  never  expressing  anything  but 
mode." 

"  Examples  of  baptize  fix)m  Polybius,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Diodonis 
Siculus,  Lucian,  Porphyry,  Homer,  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Themistius, 
Septuagint.  Quotations  from  iEsop,  Josephus,  Hippocrates,  Poly- 
bius, Dio,  Porphyry,  Diodorus  Siculus."  Contents,  p.  xiv.  Here  is 
a  formidable  array  of  authorities  to  prove  that  ficarrlC<a  always  signifies 
to  dip,  and  never  expresses  anything  but  mode.  We  assert  that  not 
one  of  these  authorities  proves  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  as  the  Doctor 
confines  us  to  Greek  literature  existing  previously  to  the  institution, 
let  US  see  how  far  he  observes  his  own  limitation.  I  say  this,  having 
no  desire  to  exclude  from  the  argument  the  authorities  subsequent 
to  the  Christian  era,  for  they  will  be  found  on  examination  to  corre- 
spond exactly  with  their  predecessors.     But  as  this  limit  is  strictly 
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defined  bj  Dr.  Canon,  we  are  tempted  to  inquire  to  what  exteui  Ik 
imposes  a  restriction  upon  others  which  he  does  noC  hiinw4f  regard; 
and  on  examining  the  earlier  writers,  we  are  fireed  fiom  the  sm^aciaB 
of  making  an  an£ur  selecticm  of  his  authorities. 

Strabo,  I  suppose,  we  must  allow  to  come  within  the  fimitaboiL 
As  Dr.  Carson  gives  us  the  whole  range  up  ^  to  the  tctj  hour,"* 
and  Strabo  was  contemporary  with  John  the  Bapdst — £ar  thej  ditsd, 
I  think,  in  the  same  jear — ^we  may  allow  him  to  have  written  befae 
baptism  was  instituted. 

Plutarch  and  Lucian  are  a  hundred  years  too  late. 

Porphyry,  of  whose  baptism  in  Styx  I  suppose  the  reader  hM  no 
wish  to  hear  anything  more,  died  in  the  year  of  oar  Loird  304. 

Homer  is  unobjectionable  on  the  ground  of  antiquity,  and 
quickly  I  turned  to  the  reference  to  see  what  he  had  to  say  about 
fiatrriCa;  for,  old  as  he  is,  his  opinion  would  be  the  greatest  nordty 
which  Dr.  Carson  has  introduced  into  this  controversy.  But  the 
Homer  of  the  index  is  no  Homer  in  the  text,  but  only  two  Greek 
critics  upon  his  writings.  The  one  is  pseudo-Didymus,  not  the 
true  Didymus,  called  brazen-bowelled  (xaXjunrpoff),  because,  un- 
like your  students  of  this  d^enerate  age,  he  vigorously  punned  his 
daily  and  nightly  studies  imdisturbed  by  the  horron  of  dysp^tis. 
The  other,  Dionysius,  we  will  allow  to  be  the  historian  of  Halica^ 
nassus,  for  it  is  not  worth  while  starting  a  controvenj  on  the  age  d 
a  passage  which  proves  nothing.  Themistius  lived  about  three 
hundred  years  after  the  time. 

As  to  iEsop,  as  Dr.  Carson  has  read  Bentley's  Dissertation  on  the 
I  Epistles  of  Phalaris — ^for  every  scholar  has  read  it — and  espedaDy 
as  he  gives  us  no  reference  to  the  particular  fable,  that  we  may  ex- 
amine the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  he  will  not  expect  us  to  admit 
the  .£sop  of  his  citation,  to  be  the  Athenian  slave  or  any  other 
witness  of  the  proper  age.  Josephus  is  too  late,  and  so  is  Dioo. 
Porphyry,  being  a  great  favourite,  is  produced  a  second  time  with 
the  same  citation.  Of  fourteen  authorities,  including  the  Septuagint) 
which  Dr.  Carson  produces  to  prove  the  meaning  of  PawriCuj  sereo 
x:^^  are  excluded  by  the  rule  which  he  himself  imposes.  He  refoiei 
to  hear  them  if  they  have  anything  to  say  in  our  favour,  prompt  at 
he  is  to  appeal  to  them  in  his  scarcity  of  authorities ;  for  seven  mcD 
make  small  show  from  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature,  to  de- 
termine a  dispute  which  has  so  long  distracted  the  Christian  churdt 
Omitting  the  Septuagint  for  the  present,  let  us  inquire  how  &r  the 
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other  six  prove  that  fiaarrlC^^  is  a  modal  verb,  ''  never  expressing  any- 
thing but  mode;**  that  it  **  always  signifies  to  dip;**  and  we  shall  find 
that  they  express  being  in  or  under  water,  either  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  mode,  or  ¥rith  such  references  as  intimate  as  great  a 
variety  of  modes  as  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  in  the 
inimber  of  instances. 

PolybiuB  speaks  of  soldiers  baptized  up  to  the  breast  in  a  difiicult 
march  through  water,  in  two  instances;  but  the  expression  may 
denote  they  marched  covered  with  water  up  to  the  breasts,  as  well 
as  dipped  in  water.  Indeed,  the  former  is  the  more  natural  sense,  as 
the  expression  refers  not  to  the  act  of  dipping,  but  to  the  continued 
annoyance  of  marching  in  the  water.  So  he  speaks  of  their  being 
baptised  in  the  marshes ;  in  which  passage  he  distinguished  the  verb 
from  mradOytt,  *' baptized  and  sinking  in  the  marshes.**  He  also 
applies  the  term  to  ships  (a  very  common  application  of  it),  which 
whether  overwhelmed,  or  engulfed,  or  run  down,  or  sinking  in  any 
way,  are  said  to  be  baptized.  In  these  several  applications  Polybius 
11888  the  word  seven  times,  and  in  no  other,  if  the  combined  acumen 
of  Gasaubon,  Emesti,  and  Schweighauser  in  the  Lexicon  Polybia- 
nam,  is  to  be  trusted. 

Strabo  is  cited  for  a  similar  phrase,  **  baptized  up  to  the  middle.*' 
He  also  implies  the  word  to  things  which  do  not  sink  in  certain 
waters  on  account  of  their  buoyancy,  as  in  the  lake  near  Agrigentum, 
and  again  in  a  stream  in  Cappadocia, — and  again  in  the  lake  Sirbon, 
in  which  a  man  cannot  be  baptized,  but  is  forcibly  borne  up.  The 
aaiertion  is,  manifestly,  without  reference  to  the  mode,  that  these 
sabatances  cannot  be  imder  the  water.  Indeed,  the  expression,  *^  if 
an  arrow  is  thrown  in,  it  will  hardly  be  baptized,**  intimates,  that 
the  arrow  may  be  dipped,  but  is  not  submei*ged,  or  covered  with  the 
water.  Provided  the  substances  be  covered,  Strabo  proves  nothing 
as  to  the  mode. 

Diodoma  Siculus  confirms  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  sense  of 
the  word.  He  says — speaking  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile — ^**  The 
most  of  the  land  animals  being  overtaken  by  the  river,  perish,  \fxng 
baptized;***  that  is,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  rising  too 
xapidly  for  their  escape.  They  were  not  put  into  the  water,  but  the  X  ^= 
water  came  over  them.     If  this  be  the  passage  cited  by  Dr.  Carson, 

•  Tfir  tk  x<^a^  (hiplmy  rk  woXXh  fthf  inro  rod  worofutv  wtptXr^^^prn  Jie- 
f$nf€rmif  0tarrtCifupa.—LXb.  L  torn.  I.  p.  417,  Ed.  Amitol. 
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^azid  ae  b«r  idrti  z^iLv  refeTEnoe  lior  Greek,  bcw  ec  I  lEtZ  if  I 
wros^V;  zyAianz  can  be  more  tm£ur  than  Lis  tranManm.  Si  ' 
are.  **  Dkyk^Tis  Sicnjuf .  speakia;?  of  the  smkiaf  cf  afpma'it  B  v: 
^vhere  is  the  mUcingf)  **  sajf ,  that  vbea  the  vatcr  ^TrerAffvs. ! 
<:/  the  land  ^-'-.^mAU  immam/J  in  the  rirer  ymstL"  Let 
coixs-jjt  the  TToris  of  I/iodoms  cited  below,  and  then  jndze  ^ 
any  c^xitrovenial  writer  who  can  tnmslate  ^  inimened  in  iht  zmr,* 
ought  to  be  tmsted  without  the  original  dtatioDS  o£  him  waaAMUm, 
or  distinct  referencaes  to  them.  .  There  is  another  p—aagi.  vldeb  I^. 
Carson  does  not  cite,  in  which  the  bapdsm  is  distinguiahed  frcm  ^ 
rushing  into  the  water.  Haring  described  the  defeated  mJ&ar  m 
driven  into  the  river,  he  sajs,  **  the  firer  flowing  down  with  a  man 
violent  current,*'  (on  account  of  a  great  rain)  ^  baptized  maor.  lad 
destroyed  them  swinmiing  across  in  their  armoor."'*  The  cunot 
overwhelmed  them,  and  the  river  covered  them. 

Homer  is  the  next  authority  within  the  prescribed  age ;  bat,  m  wt 
have  obsen-ed,  the  reference  is  not  to  Homer,  but  to  Difoaywm  d 
Halicamassus,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  life  of  Homer.  Dr. 
Canon  says,  (p.  59)  ^*  And  Dionysius  says. '  In  that  phrase  Homer 
expresses  himself  ^ith  the  greatest  energy,  signifying  that  the  Jironf 
voas  so  dipped  in  blood,  that  it  was  even  heated  by  it.***  Dr.  Caitoi 
gives  no  reference;  but  as  he  cites  the  passage  from  Gale,  we  hapfilf 
know  how  to  identify  it.  Would  it  be  credited,  that  there  is  not  • 
word  aVxiut  dipping  in  blood  in  the  original  ?  Dr.  Carson  says,  tlut 
one  of  bis  opponents  is  as  guilty  of  forgery,  as  if  he  appended  t 
cipher  to  a  one-p^jimd  note.  I  do  not  say  his  version  is  a  toFgaj, 
because  I  dare  not  say  it  is  wilful ;  but  I  do  say  it  is  a  fidsehooi 
The  words  are,  as  they  are  given  by  (rale,  to  whose  citation  Dr. 
Carson  refers,  Vit.  Horn.  p.  297  :  Hap  d"  vn'(6€pf»ap$tf  (Ufios  tt^Mn* 
Kol  yhp  €P  rovrtf  ir€pixfi  fui^ova  tfiffMciv,  »s  fiairrur$4rrt>£  wrm  ft* 
(iifxwi  S>t  Tt  BfpfiavBrjvai, — Gale's  Reflections,  p.  123.  ''All  tk 
sword  was  made  warm  with  blood.  For  in  this  phrase  he  ezprewi 
greater  emphasis,  as  the  sword  being  so  baptized  as  to  be  wamei* 
Where  is  the  "dipped  in  blood?"  Will  Dr.  Carson  defend  tfi 
honesty,  by  saying  oCra  has  reference  to  the  preceding  tSfutn  ?  Will 
he  hazard  that  assertion?  But  it  is  not  my  business  to  find  tbe 
defence.  Dionysius  says,  that  the  sword  was  so  baptized  ;  and  tht 
obvious  inference  is  with  blood.     To  introduce  the  words  "  dipped  in 

"  'O  iroro^s  fiuuordfw  r^  p^^fAori  Karai^p6/i9Pos  voAXo^  40imTtr*f  sai  ^>** 
Tuy  tirXmv  Zuunixoiiiyovs  Sic^dcipc— Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvi.  torn.  IL  p.  142.    Ed.  i 
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blood,"  on  the  authority  of  Dionjsius,  is  as  scandalous  a  misrepre-  i 
sentation  (truth  compels  me  to  use  this  language)  as  I  have  ever  I 
detected,  where  such  things  are  too  common,  in  polemical  theology.  ' 
I  ask  again,  Is  Dr.  Carson  to  be  trusted  without  his  authorities  ?     In 
instances  like  this,  his  refutation  would  be  to  print  the  original  on 
the  same  page  as  the  translation. 

The  next  instance  is  from  Heraclides  Ponticus.  The  translation 
as  given  from  Gale  is,  ^^  when  a  piece  of  iron  is  taken  red  hot  out  of 
the  fire,  and  put  into  water,  (haptizeted)  the  heat  is  repelled  and 
extinguished  by  the  contrary  nature  of  water." 

There  is  some  doubt  about  this  passage;  but  as  I  have  no 
objection,  I  readily  admit  it.  The  words  are,  vdan  fiawriCrrain  The 
hot  iron  drawn  from  the  fire  is  baptized  with  water,  not  in  water. 
Why  may  not  the  water  be  put  over  the  hot  iron,  as  well  as  the  iron 
be  put  into  the  water  ?  The  83mtax  sustains  the  former  interpretation 
rather  than  the  latter  ;  and  if  the  iron  were  covered  with  water,  the 
heat  would  be  effectuaUy  expelled.  This  passage,  therefore,  can  | 
do  nothing  for  dipping,  and  may,  with  muoh  more  reason,  be  cited 
against  it. 

The  next  authority  is  that  of  Hippocrates ;  who  once,  according 
to  Dr.  Carson,  uses  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  /Sonro).  I  cannot,  for  the 
reason  already  assigned,  find  the  passage  in  any  edition  to  which  I 
have  access,  although  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  correctness.  The 
&ct  itself  is  extraordinary,  that  for  the  English  word,  to  dip,  the 
fiuher  of  medicine  should  use  /SonrM,  I  believe,  one  hundred  and  fiily 
times,  and  /SonriCw,  in  the  same  sense,  only  once.  There  must  be 
some  reason  for  the  introduction,  which  deserves  attention ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  baptism,  as  we  contend,  may  be  effected  by  dipping, 
as  well  as  by  overwhelming ;  and  so  the  instance,  if  unexplained,, 
would  not  disturb  our  position.  In  two  instances  he  speaks  of  a 
peculiar  breathing,  as  of  ''  persons  after  being  baptized,"  which  is 
applicable  to  persons  having  been  imder  water,  whether  dipped  or 
overflowed,  and  so  they  teach  nothing  concerning  the  mode;  or  rather,, 
being  used  where  no  intention  of  expressing  the  mode  appears,  they 
confirm  our  opinion.  The  fourth  instance,  from  Hippocrates,  refers 
to  the  baptizing  a  ship  by  overlading  it,  and  corresponds  vrith  the 
bi^tism  of  ships  often  mentioned  in  the  later  writers.  Brought 
un(V>r  water  in  any  mode,  ships  are  said  to  be  baptized,  often  exposed 
to  the  storm  and  overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  as  well  as  struck  by  the 
beak  of  an  enemy,  or  overborne  by  the  weight  of  the  lading.  The 
English  word  overwhelm,  will  apply  to  almost  all  these  instances  ; 
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izA  If  Dr.  Carscc  doaba  tbe  pctJfinetT  c/  so  i|i|Jyij^g  k.  I  rdET  ixn 
v>  tLk:  F.r^ifh  amboritT  wLich.  ahore  aC  odken.  he  aecEBf  »  msA 
mdA  so  jiadj  to  respect.  He  cites  Irish  new^apen.  **  The  Uter 
Bazji^^r  and  *^  Tbe  Derrj  Sfntineir  if  mj  uaukAx  aerrea  iBcaboat 
I  imiiMTiing  aod  mbmerzing;  and  I  hare  no  wish  to  iV|auiBii  tbor 
'  washfjTktj.  In  tbe  Easav  on  Miracles,  Dr. CamrhfT]  nxs.  "-bean^ 
ptt«eAg«n  carried  dawn  tbe  stream,  and  tbe  boat  ovtnrkttmeiT  In 
Greek,  be  might  hare  said,  as  the  inrtance?  prore.  ~  faapdaed.*  ta 
wili  anj  one  frcjm  such  instancps  contend,  that  ortawbcim  is  a  modal 
▼erb,  dexboting,  to  pot  into  the  water,  and  nothing  eise  ?  Tht  az]gQ- 
ment  woold  be  quite  as  good  as  that  which  Dr.  Camo  educes  fiism 
some  of  his  passages.  In  all  these  instances,  there  is  onlf  coe,  the 
unexamined  passage  from  Hippocrates,  in  which  the  wixrd  osn  be 
/airij  translated,  to  dip,  and  not  one  which  serres  the  purpose  iat 
which  it  is  adduced,  of  proring,  that  fiamriCm  ^  always  signifies  to  dip; 
mrvcr  expressing  anything  but  mode." 

In  noticing  tbe  citations  from  antbors  who  wrote  pretioudy  to  die 
institution  of  baptism,  I  do  not  know  that  I  gain  any  adTantige,  at 
those  which  Dr.  Carson  adduces  from  later  writen  are  precisely  d 
the  same  character.  Only  one  or  two  can  be  translated  to  dip.  Bat 
as  he  imposes  this  limitation  upon  us,  be  suggests  the  most  fidr  and 
convenient  mode  of  examining  his  own  authorities.  Are  these  tk 
authorities  by  which  he  sustains  himself  in  asserting  that  fiawriO* 
is  a  modal  verb  signifying  to  dip,  and  nothing  else  ?  As  we  conteod 
it  i«  not  a  verb  expressive  of  the  mode,  but  a  verb  tbe  object  rf 
which  may  be  effected  by  several  modes,  by  superfiisioii  as  well  ai 
by  immersion,  we  were  prepared  to  hear  of  instances  in  which  it  vsi 
accomplished  by  dipping.  We  know  not  why  things  should  not  be 
baptized  by  dipping  as  frequently  as  by  any  other  mode^  and  ne 
confess  we  are  surprised  that  so  much  labour  and  seal  has  produced 
no  more  instances.  The  Baptists  may  smile  at  my  scmpulosx^;  but 
I  confess,  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  represent  the  citations  of  Dr.Csnoo 
as  a  correct  view  of  what  may  be  said  on  their  side  of  the  questioo.* 
I  have  not  referred  to  the  Septuagint  The  passage  to  which  Dr. 
Carson  appeals  is  2  Kings  v.  14,  '*  Naaman  went  down  and  baptised 
himself  seven  times  in  Jordan."     Dr.  Carson  says  he  dipped  himself; 

•  The  earliest  inatance  I  know  of  fiawri(»  being  effected  by  dipping,  oeean  In  the  ff^ 

fidiely  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  but  undoubtedly  ancient.    I  notice  it,  lest  I  ahonld  be  cl«|^  ^'^ 

talclQg  undue  advantage  of  Dr.  Carton's  fkilure. 

•AAA'  6t§  y*  *(Iku>¥oio  p6o¥  fitarrl(9ro  Ttr^. 

Oryft.  if  ffsa.  90- 
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his  opponents  say,  because,  according  to  the  law  of  his  purification, 
the  leper  was  to  be  sprinkled  seven  times, — ^he  sprinkled  himself. 
Agreeing  as  I  do  with  Dr.  Carson,  for  the  Mosaic  law  of  the  leper  is 
inapplicable  in  this  instance,  I  can  see  notlung  in  the  passage  to 
determine  the  sense  of  the  word.  Prove  from  other  passages  that 
it  means  to  dip,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  admit  that  sense  in 
this  verse.  Naaman.was  commanded  to  wash;  and  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  *'  baptize,^  we  must  look  elsewhere,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  expound  it  in  the  clause  *^  he  baptized  himself  seven  times 
in  Jordan.**  Let  baptize  mean  to  dip,  or  to  sprinkle,  or  to  purify,  or 
to  do  anjrthing  in  Jordan, — ^this  verse  will  not  explain  it. 

Another  instance  in  the  Septuagint  is — Isaiah  xxi.  4,  "  Liiquity 
baptizes  me.**  **  Iniquity  sinks  in  misery,**  says  Dr.  Carson,  p.  86 ; 
"  dips'*  he  ought  to  have  said.  "  Iniquity  overwhelms  me,**  is  our 
version. 

Judith  at  night  baptized  herself  in  the  camp  in  the  fountain  of 
water.  Those  who  contend  that  the  word  means  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Hellenists,  to  purify,  assert  that  a  Jewish  lady  ought  not  to  be 
supposed  to  have  immersed  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  camp,  to  which 
soldiers  might  continually  resort  for  water,  and  which  could  not 
afford  the  seclusion  which  to  her  would  be  indispensable.  Dr.  Carson 
thinks  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  that  *'  the  most  scrupulous,  and  even 
romantic  delicacy  is  provided  for  in  the  retirement  of  a  lady  in  a 
fountain  in  a  valley,**  p.  318.  To  me  her  bathing  in  such  a  situation 
is  about  as  incredible  as  is  her  cutting  off  the  head  of  Holofemes, 
or  the  other  incidents  of  this  most  ridiculous  tale,  in  which  no 
attention  whatever  seems  to  be  paid  to  the  verisimilitude  of  the 
narrative.  Whatever  others  may  be  able  to  do,  I  can  leam  nothing 
from  such  a  use  of  the  word. 

The  passage  in  Sirach  xxxi.  25,  *^  He  who  is  baptized  from  the 
dead,  and  toucheth  it  again,  what  does  he  profit  by  his  washing?** 
appears  to  afford  very  little  assistance  in  this  inquiry.  The  form 
of  the  expression  ^  baptized  fix>m  the  dead  *  has  been  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  word  must  have  obtained  the  signification  of  purify, 
because  it  could  not  be  said  '  dipped  from  the  dead.*  However  pro- 
bable this  may  appear,  I  do  not  think  we  can  with  certainty  infer 
more  fix)m  the  phrase  than  that  the  idea  of  purification  was  so  asso- 
ciated with  the  word,  as  in  some  degree  to  affect  its  construction  in 
this  sentence.  Without  such  an  association,  to  '  baptize  from  the  dead* 
is  a  phrase  absolutely  immeaning;  but  I  dare  not  assert  that  even  in 

2l 
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ciuBLruciicn.  of  wordf  dexiamir  ti<  -ww^  from 
iiifr  CQuirtrucduL  frimib  mar  ht  ianncl  od  qpemng  xdt  Giwjk  ; 
and  tomiiir  u  ar  j  jw%  il  wmsL  &  riflmwing  ^rmi  pnJtnara  m  aa- 
.  tioned.  li  Kens  ute  ward,  wiiik  tc  cixfr  mn^uMnam  inr  -mhm  m 
[  faanHWar  k  ererr  bodr :  bin  »  il  ihi§  conouvayj  I  lasre  bard  ^ 
cuuDoizr  ibr  ansEuriLieF  is  si^ipaai  of  afiBeruov  qrcdSE- ; 
I  luni  v:-  TtH-  fn£3DeixSE  *~  iJt  LecasiainbiK.^pi]liiiidiad  It  Uz 
fiST  tht:  mru.  TL  di«-  fiirrinr  of  PosdnnniiK  tr*  i^  peo^  of  Ta 
as  Le  iitiid  x^'  xht  nfn'^ar  rcibt  of  iJMr  Eonum  ■iiiImmIib  iTiiJMHiwiml 
r»T  u^  p:JhniciL  of  iheir  bufiwm.  »  grren  in  die  Tcnacm  of  Dm,— 
"  TbiF  robe  wid.  raar  bkiod  joon  shiH  vm^^  {mmmiaam^)  cant- 
crpaadioc'  wiiL  tibe  cc  is  lbs  TcaaiaD  of  llie  Bune  y»*>'^  in  A|]|bi&  md 
in  DioDTszTZf  i  pp.  3(*^.  $44.  37€. ;  i§  p^Boaeij  tike  iasve  d  diis  «■•  in 
liaptizisc  ^om  ihfr  jKUxmosi  of  ibe  dead.  Bomfb  is  hen  oGnstned 
as  if  it  de&cnad  to  ckanae:  but  it  maj  be  MHiiiiiii^L  Inn  wnxix  toinftr 
froB  tiiif  ouutonsMsiasi  that  tbe  verb  accoaDj  ijpnntpd  to  pmifyf 
as  viiedber  tbe  ckamExzig  sug^ened  by  Ar>  had  bponme  by  m^geincor- 
porated  in  tbe  verb,  or  wLetber  it  is  to  be  9aa^bt  m  jb  ett^ai  of 
a  verb  of  ckanang.  ve  maj  xiat  be  able  to  detenmne.  In  adrcftiiig 
toafl  tfaeiiiiiaDeeK.it  beooiDeB  erident  that  fbereis  iwidiiiy  in  the 
Septuagint  to  cosifirm  die  doeHiiie,  tbal  fimjiC»  u  a  modal  Terb, 
meaning  to  dip  and  podiing  elBe.  Tbe  reader  may  now  judge 
how  hr  Its  sense  is  so  clearly  determined.  00  definitdy  restncted 
bj  the  authorities  adduced  by  Dr.  CarBon,  that  in  aj^Hoachxng 
the  New  TeBtament  we  are  not  to  weigh  the  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions to  his  signification  of  the  word ;  but,  ahmhrtRly  oveipowenBi 
by  the  irresistible  foroe  of  bis  citations,  we  are  to  acknowledge,  con- 
trary to  all  the  probabilities, — that  mnldtiides  were  dipped,  both  of 
men  and  women,  where  water  was  precious, — that  Phaiisees  expected 
their  guests  to  be  dipped  before  meak,* — that  CbintiaBB  weare^jfti 

•  It  does  MCB  most  remazfcable,  that  Dr.  Carson,  armed  whh  nich  dassioa  antboiities  ii 
defence  of  hU  interpretation  of  the  Near  Testament,  should  not  hare  taken  tke  tronhk  Is 
r  obserre  tbe  use  of  tbe  verb  ^orrf^w,  in  the  passages  on  which  he  leasona,  and  aobjtiMBMA 
unaccountable  inadvertence  tboold  hare  made  gross  nonsense  <rf'  bis  argument.  AltlKNigb  bs 
printo  the  verb,  in  discussing  the  Pharisaic  b^rtisms,  after  bis  own  fkshion  in  SngUah  cbmelBni 
in  the  middle  voice,  from  the  New  Testament,  where  it  can  be  nothing  elae,  he  claims  tbe  ligii 
to  make  it  passive  if  he  pleases,  and  with  his  own  print  before  his  eyes  does  not  aecm  to  obaervt 
whether  it  be  passive  or  middle.  In  Mark  vii.  4,  we  read,  '  from  the  market,  unleaa  tbej  bivCiit 
themselves,'(/3airrt(ra»rr(u,  tbe  middle  voice  as  plain  as  letters  can  make  it).  Dr.  Canon  sagpt* 
writing  professedly  upon  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  (p.  69,)  "  Dr.  Campbell,  indeed,  i«B«ks, 
that  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  bapHiontal  is  not  in  tbe  passive  voice,  but  tbe  middle,  and  Is 
contrasted  with  niptontai,  also  in  tbe  middle;  so  that  by  every  rule,  the  1 
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in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  fire, — and  that  the  Jews  were  dipped  in 
the  Red  Sea.  I  repeat  that  there  is  not  produced  a  single  instance 
irom  the  classics  previous  to  this  era,  to  prove  that  this  verb  defines 
the  mode  and  means  to  dip.  Should  it  be  said  that  according  to  my 
view  of  the  subject  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  classical  and 
the  scriptural  use  of  the  word,  I  admit  the  fact ;  and  when  our 
Baptist  friends  have  come  to  a  good  understanding  with  us  about 
the  classical  sense,  we  may,  I  think,  very  soon  and  very  amicably 
determine  all  other  differences  in  this  question.  I  feel  that  little  pror 
gress  can  be  made  until  we  know  the  primary  and  classical  sense  of 
the  word,  wherein  it  differs  from  ^oirro),  and  wherein  it  agrees. 

I  have  not  noticed  the  discussion  between  Dr.  Carson  and  others  on 
the  supposed  secondary  signification  of  the  word  as  meaning  to  purify, 
because  that  question  has  no  connexion,  so  far  as  I  perceive,  with  my 
argument.  If,  however,  it  be  meant  that  in  the  language  of  the  Jews 
speaking  Greek,  the  w;ord  /SoirriCo)  hud  assumed  the  signification  to 
purify, — ^not  in  its  appropriation  to  a  religious  rite,  the  object  of 
which  waa  to  purify,  but  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  I  must  say  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  respected  and  able  writers  who  seem  to  maintain 
that  opinion.  Dr.  Carson  is  very  fond  of  intimating  that  his  oppo- 
nents do  not  know  their  own  business ;  and  I  cannot  but  reply, 
I  think  he  has  not  produced  in  this  controversy  the  best  citations  in 
support  of  his  own  side  of  the  question.  He  seems  to  need  some 
decided  passage  in  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  Jews,  in  which  the 
word  would  not  be  used  if  it  had  become  commonly  appropriated  as  a 
term  of  purification,  for  to  the  Hellenistic  dialect  the  appeal  is  made. 


stood  acttvely,  ai  weU  ai  the  fonner.  But  though  I  understand  baptisontai  in  the  middle  voice, 
1  do  not  acknowledge  that  this  is  necessarily  required  fh>m  a  contrast  with  nipiontai.  The 
cootFBSt  betwem  wipwmtai  and  ttaptUontai  in  the  passage  referred  to,  does  not  require  the  same 
Tolee.  NiptoH,  the  active  itself,  might  have  been  used,  and  baptUontai  in  the  passive.  I  under- 
stand it  In  the  middle,  not  because  niptontai  is  middle,  but  because  in  the  baptism  referred  to, 
everjr  one  baptifled  himself.  Had  it  been  as  in  Christian  baptism,  I  should  understand  it  in 
the  pasatve." 

He  wonM  understand  it  in  the  passive  I  understand  it  in  what  it  is  no^!  What  are  we  to 
ondmitand  by  bis  language?  Does  Dr.  Carson  claim  the  right,  if  he  please,  to  change  the 
middle  into  a  passive,  and  in  Christian  baptism  to  understand  words  and  forms  just  as  it  may 
soit  bis  purpose  1  Or,  is  he  ignorant  of  the  paradigm  of  the  Greek  verb  t  His  remarks  proceed 
npon  the  notion  that  baplUontai,  as  he  himself  prints  it,  is  a  passive  form  as  well  as  a  middle.  On 
this  notion  he  eontroverts  Dr.  Campbell.  Or  is  he  so  careless  as  to  reason  upon  passages  like  this 
without  giving  them  the  slightest  consideration  J  Is  it  not  strange  that  our  Baptist  friends  \ 
akoold  have  commended  in  their  periodicals  a  book  abounding  in  such  gross  and  unaccountable 
blnnders,  as  a  master-piece  of  scholarship  i  What  would  they  have  said  if  they  had  found  this 
passags  in  the  writings  of  a  poor  sprinkler  ?  Yet  Dr.  Carson,  of  all  men,  is  astonished  at  the  I 
nnsrhnJiT-MEs  things  of  other  people. 

2  I  2 
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If  he  turn  from  the  Septuagint,  which  does  him  no  aerviee,  to  the 
Hexapla  of  Ongen,  he  will  find  that  the  words — ^^  Thou  wilt  plunge 
me  in  the  ditch/'  (Job  x.  31,)  in  the  translation  of  which  the  Septiu- 
gint  employs  the  verb  /Scnrro),  are  rendered  by  Aqnila,  cf  dta^Boff 
PanriCfis  fit — thou  wilt  immerse  me  in  corruption.  Although  Aquik 
seems  to  have  been  no  great  Greek  scholar ;  yet,  as  he  made  his 
version  for  the  use  of  the  synagogue,  and  consulted  the  taste  azvl  fed- 
ings  of  the  Jews  in  his  deviations  from  the  Septuagint,  he  woald 
I  scarcely  have  selected  the  word,  which  the  Jews  usually  employed  to 
7  designate  purity,  to  express  the  plunging  in  filth  and  corruption.  Or 
is  this  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Aquila  contrived  to  express  his 
scorn  and  hatred  of  the  Christians,  which,  according  to  Epiphaniiu, 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others,  he  was  so  prone  to  indulge  ?  I  have 
no  wish,  however,  to  interfere  in  this  discussion;  but  truth  compels 
me  to  say  that  there  are  some  serious  objections  to  the  opinion  which 
Dr.  Beecher  has  defended  with  so  much  ability;  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  them  propounded  in  a  calm  and  Christian  spirit  by  one  of  our 
Baptist  brethren,  that  we  may  have  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Pre 
sident  respecting  them. 

To  the  citations  fix»n  the  Fathers,  Dr.  Carson  wys  in  his  replies  to 
President  Beecher,  that  they  come  too  late.  He  had  said,  somewhit 
confidently,  that  he  should  as  soon  expect  to  find  steam  coaches  aad 
railroads  in  the  Fathers;  ^*  Without  exception  they  use  the  word 
always  for  immersion."  p.  466.  Finding,  however,  that  this  assertkm 
deterred  no  one  frx)m  appealing  to  them,  and  from  showing  that  even 
if  a  shower  of  rain  had  fallen  upon  the  thief  on  the  cross,  they  wonkl 
have  made  it  good  ecclesiastical  baptism;  Dr.  Carson,  on  the  gromid, 
I  suppose,  that  the  term  might  have  changed  its  signification  among 
Christians  after  the  institution  of  the  rite,  says,  "  The  Fathers  might 
prove  a  secondary  meaning,  while  at  the  same  time  they  prove  that, 
in  reference  to  the  original  institution,  the  word  is  used  in  its  pri- 
mary meaning.**  p.  483.  So  £eu*  fix>m  controverting  this  remaii:,  I 
acknowledge  both  its  truth  and  importance;  and  no  Baptist,  I  am 
sure,  can  be  more  desirous  than  I  am,  that  the  intelligent  leader 
should  keep  it  in  view  and  consider  how  far  it  ought  to  modify  anjr 
conclusions  which  he  might  be  disposed  to  draw  from  ftrv^lo^'yatM^al 
testimony. 

Some  of  the  testimonies,  he  says,  "  are  explicable  finom  the  pniwifrr 
in  Cyprian*s  letters.**  p.  492.  That  is,  from  "the  eodedastkil 
baptism,^  about  which  Dr.  Carson  will  never  say  another  iranL 
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This  is  bis  ''answer  to  all  the  passages  referred  to;**  and  what  an 
answer,  let  the  reader  of  this  Appendix  decide.  On  "  the  ecclesias- 
ticid  baptism "  the  Doctor  reposes  with  wonderful  calmness  and 
satisfiiction;  and,  secure  on  that  tranquil  elevation,  he  scarcely  con- 
descends to  reply  to  his  opponents  who  read  the  Fathers. 

I  stand,  however,  corrected,  although  I  confess,  I  had  no  suspicion 
of  mj  error,  as  I  ventured  in  the  lecture  to  say,  when  speaking  of 
burial  in  baptism,  that  believers  figuratively  died  with  Christ, 
before  they  were  figuratively  buried  with  him  ;  for  I  assumed  that 
our  Baptist  friends  did  not  profess  to  bury  people  alive.  I  find  that  I 
assumed  too  much.  They  do  profess^  if  Dr.  Carson  expound  their  ( 
views,  to  bury  alive,  and  to  kill  in  the  burial.  I  had  no  right  to 
plead  for  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  death  of  baptism,  ibr  death  by 
cmcifixion  with  Christ  is  not  symbolised  in  inmiersion,  but  death 
by  burial  with  him.  Dr.  Carson,  in  explaining  how  we  die  with  Christ 
as  well  as  are  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  says,  "  It  is  by  burial  we 
die.  We  are  supposed  to  be  buried  into  death,  and  the  figure  is  well 
fitted  for  this  purpose.  To  immerse  a  living  man  affords  an  emblem 
of  death  as  well  as  of  burial.  The  baptized  person  dies  under  the 
water,  and  for  a  moment  lies  buried  with  Christ.  Christ  our  death 
was  spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  a  baptism."  p.  157.  But  in  his 
death  was  no  immersion,  and  this  figure  shows  the  vanity  of  the 
Baptist  explanation.  Besides,  what  death  is  here  symbolised  by 
burying  in  figure  a  living  man,  who  "  dies  under  the  water?" 
Does  it  mean  that  he  is  emblematically  drowned  ?  Or,  as  the  water 
represents  the  tomb  of  Christ,  is  it  meant  that  figuratively  the  person 
dies  by  being  buried  with  Christ  ?  But  to  have  placed  a  man  in 
the  tomb  of  Christ,  would  not  have  killed  him.  Some  men  lived  in 
tombs.  So  far  as  figuratively  the  believer  has  died  with  Christ,  he 
has  been  crucified  with  Christ;  and  as  in  no  other  manner  did  Christ 
die,  we  protest  against  the  representation  of  a  believer  as  having  died  1 
with  him  in  any  other  manner.  No  other  death  is  Christ-like,  no  other  ^ 
death  is  Christian.  Death  by  burying  alive  is  not  death  with  Christ. 
I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  and  I  acknowledge  no  other  spiritual 
d^ath.  Moreover,  at  the  moment  of  this  spiritual  death,  this  death 
in  baptism,  the  person  is  said  figuratively  in  baptism  to  wash  away 
his  sins. — p.  161.  Were  ever  figures  so  strangely  blended?  I  know  "j 
not  whether  these  are  the  opinions  of  all  our  Baptist  brethren ;  but  X 
whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  in  a  serious  spirit,  | 
carefully  considering  my  words,  if  this  be  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
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baptism,  were  I  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  immersion  as  a  Guisdm 
rite,  I  ought  not  myself  to  be  baptized,  because  I  cazmot  nnderrtud 
the  doctrine  signified.  I  know  not  any  death  of  the  belierer  bat  cre- 
cifixion  with  Christ.      In  another  death  I  camiot  diaoem  the  Ixxd:! 

I  body.  I  dare  not  say  what  Dr.  Carson  writes  is  unmeaning  rut, 
because  I  may  not  have  spiritual  discernment,  but  to  me  it  seems  w 
oninteUigiblc  as  anything  I  have  ever  read.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
certain,  if  these  views  be  correct,  many  of  us  are  jgnnrant  of  the 
elements  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  we  need  some  one,  instead  of 
disputing  with  us  about  the  form,  to  teach  us  the  first  prindi^ 
of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  We  are  not  only  unbaptixed,  but 
ignorant  of  that  death  with  Christ,  which  is  signified  in  baptism. 

To  aU  that  Dr.  Carson  says  about  the  importance  of  strictly 
retaining  the  authorised  form  of  the  service,  I  would  oppose  a  para- 
graph of  one  of  the  noblest  writers  in  our  language,  whose  generous 
spirit  looking  beyond  the  imcertainties  of  the  ceremony,  to  the 
certainty  of  the  glorious  truth,  would  have  all  Christians  one  ia  the 
unity  of  the  faith,  whatever  they  may  be  in  the  distincticHis  of  sect- 
arianism. I  cite  his  words,  on  leaving  this  subject,  with  the  sokmn 
profession  that  I  have  no  wish  to  make  a  single  convert  to  sprinkhikgr 
as  my  only  object  is  to  present  the  argument  befijre  our  Baptiit 
firiends  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  them  to  respect  our  baptisms. 
1/  as  the  honest  deeds  of  honest  men,  who,  having  carefully  considered 
the  subject,  have  honestly  arrived  at  their  conclusion,  and  ought  to 
abide  by  it  in  administering  Christ^s  ordinance,  seeing  it  is  the  result 
of  such  inquiry  as  they  have  grace  and  ability  to  conduct.  Conscious 
of  infirmity,  exposed  to  error,  I  ask  our  Baptist  friends  to  unite  with 
us  in  the  prayer,  (afler  all  he  has  said,  I  would  travel  many  miles  to 
hear  Dr.  Carson  offer  it,  and  forget,  as  I  am  sure  he  would,  every 
hard  8a3dng,)  "The  good  Lord  pardon  every  one  that  prepareth 
his  heart  to  seek  God,  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers,  though  he  be  not 
cleansed  according  to  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary."  I  cite  tlif 
words  of  James  Douglas ;  and  if  they  be  thought  no  very  suitable 
appendage  to  a  controversial  lecture,  my  reply  is,  that  my  controversy 
on  the  form  of  baptism  is  entirely  defensive ;  I  attack  no  other  bap- 
tism ;  1  recognise  all  baptisms  of  Christian  men  ;  I  avoid  expressing 
a  preference  for  any  mode:  my  only  conclusion  is,  "  he  that  im- 
merseth,  inmierseth  to  the  Lord  ;  and  he  that  sprinkleth,  sprinkleth 
to  the  Lord." 

•*  Christianity  consists  of  truth,  of  holiness,  and  of  happiness.    Tliat 
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the  truth  should  be  presented  before  the  mmd,  and  continually  kept 
there,  hj  human  means,  and  by  Divine  aid,  is  all  that  Christianity 
can  require.  To  contribute  to  this  we  have  two  signs,  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper,  answerable  to  the  two  parts  of  salvation  which  are 
cairying  on  on  earth,  justification  and  sanctification,  the  washing 
away  of  sin,  and  the  living  by  faith  upon  the  Lord  Jesus.  Concern- 
ing the  things  signified  by  these  signs,  there  is  no  dispute  amongst 
those  who  take  the  Bible  for  their  guide;  concerning  the  mode  of 
administering  these  signs,  there  are  endless  controversies  amongst 
inquirers  after  truth,  who,  to  all  appearance,  are  equally  sincere. 
Whatever  is  important  in  the  Scriptures  is  clear  in  proportion  to  its 
importance;  we  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  signification  of  these 
signs  is  highly  important,  but  that  the  mode  of  administering  them  is 
not  so,  because  very  doubtful.  It  is  clear  that  every  one  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  for  himself,  and  to  use  the  sign  in  that  way  which 
most  directiy  carries  the  mind  to  the  thing  signified.  Controversy 
here  is  entirely  out  of  place.  It  makes  the  sign  of  no  efiect,  it  dis- 
tracts the  attention  from  the  thing  signified,  which  alone  is  the  useful 
contemplation,  to  the  mode  in  which  the  sign  is  administered,  which 
18  altogether  an  improfitable  subject  of  thought;  for  the  use  of  a  sign 
is,  that  the  mind  may  pass  immediately  from  it,  to  the  thing  signified. 
Thus  these  signs  not  being  received  in  peace  and  faith,  but  being 
continually  disputed  about,  are,  to  controversialists,  not  so  much  the 
signs  of  salvation,  as  the  emblems  of  a  peculiar  party." 


LECTURE  VII. 


THE   SUBJECTS  OF   CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM. 

**Go  ye  theiefbra  and  te«cb  an  naftiont,  bapCisiiig  them  in  the  name  of  the  Ftther,  and  «r  the 
Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"— Matthew  zzTiiL  19. 

"  Pro  hoc  et  Eocleaia  ab  ApostoUi  tzaditkmem  aiuoepit  etiam  parvnlis  baptismiim  daxe." 

Origen.  CommtnL  in  SpU,  md  Mowi.  Uh.  ▼. 

Entering  upon  the  important  inquiry  respecting 
the  proper  subjects  of  Christian  baptism,  I  have  to 
solicit  your  attention  to  one  or  two  introductory 
remarks,  which  may  enable  us  to  conduct  the 
argument  somewhat  more  clearly  and  directly  to 
its  conclusion,  than  we  could  do  if  we  had  to  suffer 
interruption  by  continually  adverting  to  them  in  the 
course  of  the  reasoning. 

1.  The  precise  point  of  inquiry  being  suggested 
by  the  terms  of  our  Lord's  commission,  we  cannot 
too  constantly  or  carefully  keep  them  in  view.  Go 
ye  therefore  and  teach,  or  disciple,  all  the  nations, 
baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  question  respecting 
the  subjects  of  baptism  is  here  resolved  into  one  of 
grammar  and  criticism.  It  is  simply  what'  is  the 
antecedent  to  the  word  themy  or  for  what  noun  is 
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that  pronoun  substituted.  Going  forth,  disciple  all 
the  nations   (iram-a  ra  iOvri)  baptizing  them  (avrovc) — 

all  the  nations,  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them,  all 
the  nations,  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you.  So  far  as  the  grammatical  con- 
struction is  concerned,  the  meaning  of  the  terms  is 
precisely  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  the  words  of  the 
commission  were,  baptize  all  the  nations.  Adhering, 
therefore,  to  the  grammar  of  the  words,  we  say  the 
commission,  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  alter,  is — 
baptize  all  the  nations.'' 

2.  Our  Baptist  friends  frequently  insist  upon  the 
propriety  of  adhering  closely  to  the  letter  of  Scripture 
instead  of  pursuing  inferential  or  analogical  reason- 
ings; and  we  assure  them  that  we  are  quite  disposed 
in  examining  the  only  direct  commission  we  have  for 
baptizing  at  all,  not  only  to  accept  their  terms,  but 
also  to  enforce  them.  How,  unless  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  inferential  or  analogical  reasonings  of  the  logic 
of  which  we  now  say  nothing,  do  they  so  limjt  the 
injunction,  baptize  all  the  nations,  as  to  comprise  a 
very  small  part  of  them ;  only  so  many,  or  rather  so 
few,  as  are  thought  to  be  cordial  believers  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ?  Without  severely  reprobating  the 
process  which  they  employ,  I  only  suggest  that  there 
must   be   a   little,    gentle,    quiet   distillation   in   the 

*  I  suppose  no  one  will  object  that  avrovs  being  masculine  does  not 
refer  to  ncurra  ra  tBuq,  being  neuter  ;  as  this  would  betray  gross 
Ignorance  of  the  common  rule  of  Greek  syntax,  known  by  every 
school-boy,  respecting  the  reference  of  pronouns  to  neuter  nouns. 
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akmbic  of  infereDce  or  analogy.  be»>rr  uey  extacc 
beiie^er^ft  baptism^  as  the  spirit,  from  tiae  kiDer  of  the 
gieneral  command  to  baptize  all  the  nations ;  and  tbe 
proceKH,  we  may  intimate,  must  be  a  little  moi^r  cnrms 
and  refined  than  such  reasonings  usually  are.  as  not 
a  word  alxiut  believers  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
commission.  As  to  some  of  our  more  zealous  and 
ardent  Baptist  friends,  who  have  recently  exdainied 
against  reas^jning  at  all  upon  the  subject,  seeii^,  as 
they  tell  us^  we  ought  to  accept  the  plain  letter  of  the 
law  in  the  New  Testament ;  let  me  reply,  that  although 
they  so  devoutly  eschew  all  unbaptized  reasonings 
on  the  letter  of  Scripture,  that  plain  letter,  without 
reasoning,  is  directly  against  them,  seeing  it  conunands 
us  to  baptize  all  the  nations — not  the  beUevers  oidy, 
not  the  adults  only — and  as  soon  as  they  b^;in  to 
limit  the  phrase  they  begin  to  reason  upon  the  letter  of 
Scripture ;  unless,  indeed,  they  are  so  consistent  as 
to  construct  this  limitation  without  any  reason  at  all. 
I  am,  however,  far  from  intimating  that  our  Baptist 
brethren  generally  have  joined  in  this  clamour  against 
reasoning  on  Scripture  premises. 

3.  In  interpreting  this  commission,  we  ought  to 
impo9e  no  restriction  upon  the  general  terms  of  what 
may  be  called  the  great  law  of  Christian  baptism, 
unless  there  be  obvious  and  undeniable  reasons  for  so 
doing.  Such  a  commission  we  should  expect  to  be 
clear,  distinct,  and  express,  saying  neither  more  nor 
less  than  is  intended.  It  will  be  found,  I  apprehend, 
that  Paedo-baptists  adhere  more  scrupulously  to  the 
letter  of  this  commission  than  their  Baptist  brethren, 
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inasmuch  as  in  their  wider  range  of  interpretation 
they  approach  nearer  the  latitude  of  the  general 
phrase,  "  all  the  nations."  Should  it  be  said,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  obey  the  command  without  some 
limitation,  because  great  multitudes  will  not  submit 
to  Christian  baptism,  the  reply  is  obvious,  as  the  com- 
mand certainly  enjoins  no  more  than  we  are  able  to 
perform.  We  are  commanded  to  teach  all  the  nations ; 
but  if  classes  or  nations  will  not,  or  cannot,  be  taught, 
with  them  of  course  our  obligation  ceases.  But  if 
we  limit  the  command  to  certain  classes,  and  exclude 
other  classes  who  can  be  taught,  we  ought  surely  to 
be  able  to  produce  some  good  and  sufficient  authority 
for  such  a  limitation.  When  Christ  says.  Teach  all  the 
nations,  what  right  have  I  to  exclude  any  who  can 
be  taught  ?  and  when  he  says,  Baptize  all  the  nations, 
what  right  have  I  to  exclude  any  who  can  be  bap- 
tized ?  There  may  be  grave  considerations  to  sustain 
the  exclusion,  but  they  must  be  so  clearly  and  ex-  4 
pressly  stated  in  Scripture  as  to  warrant  a  limitation,  ( 
if  it  be  not  an  amendment,  of  the  original  commis- 
sion. When  Israel  was  commanded  to  expel  all  the 
Canaanites  from  the  land,  they  obeyed  the  command, 
although  they  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron ; 
but  they  did  not  obey  it  when  they  made  a  league 
with  the  artful  Gibeonites.  That  we  cannot  bap- 
tize some,  is  no  reason  for  our  exclusion  of  others. 
As  to  the  limitation  of  the  word  baptize  to  those  who 
are  taught,  we  have,  according  to  the  letter  of  this 
commission,  no  more  right  to  limit  the  command  to 
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I  baptize  to  those  who  are  taught,  than  we  have  to  limit 
I  the  comtnand  to  teach  to  those  who  are  baptized.  If 
it  be  said,  infants  cannot  be  baptized,  we  ask,  why 
can  they  not?  This  is  asking  our  opponents  not  to 
prove  a  negative,  but  to  show  the  reason  for  an  ex- 
ception to  the  letter  of  the  law.  When  a  subject 
pleads  that  he  cannot  obey  the  letter  of  the  law,  the 
burden  of  the  proof  must  fall  upon  himself.  If  bap- 
tism be,  as  our  friends  assert,  immersion,  surely  infants 
can  be  immersed.  According  to  them,  the  command 
is  to  dip,  and  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  iD 
dipping  an  infant.  Infants,  indeed,  whose  parents 
will  not  present  them  for  the  purpose,  cannot  be  bap- 
tized, and  so  they  are  excepted  on  the  same  ground 
as  their  parents ;  but  the  infants  of  Christian  parents 
and  the  infants  of  parents  willing  that  their  children 
shall  be  taught  in  Christian  schools,  and  foundlings 
and  orphans  under  Christian  care,  may  be  baptized, 
and  are  just  as  much  included  in  the  letter  of  this 
commission  as  any  other  persons  whatsoever.  We 
do  not  say  that  this  commission  can  have  no  limita- 
tion, but  the  limitation,  if  there  be  any,  must  be 
proved  by  direct,  or  inferential,  or  analogical  reason- 
ings, or  by  reasonings  of  some  kind  or  other.  I^t 
them  be  adduced,  and  we  will  examine  them ;  but  the 
literal  sense  without  such  reasonings  is  certainly  not 
with  those  who  confine  baptism  to  believers.  Nor  is 
it  by  an  ambiguous  expression,  a  doubtful  and  diffi- 
cult text,  that  the  literal  sense  of  so  plain  a  commis- 
sion is  to  be  extruded.  The  restriction  must  be  at 
least  quite  as  express  and  incontrovertible  as  the 
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command,  the  sense  of  which  is  to  be  affected 
by  it 

4.  This  commission  being  the  chief  authority  for 
the  continued  practice  of  baptism  in  the  Christian 
church,  its  literal  signification  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  the  incidental  and  casual  mention  of  baptism 
in  other  places,  should  there  be  any  apparent  dis- 
crepancy. I  do  not  know  any  such  discrepancy, 
but  if  it  should  be  found,  we  ought  not  hastily  to 
conclude  that  the  commission  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  allusion,  but  rather  to  maintain  that  the  allusion 
is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  commission.  Let  it  be 
observed,  that  there  is  in  the  New  Testament  no 
express  command  addressed  to  any  living  man  or 
woman  to  be  baptized,  and  no  other  command  than 
that  which  is  implied  in  this  address  to  the  apostles, 
to  administer  baptism  to  any  person  whatsoever. 
Were  this  one  text  obliterated  from  Scripture,  we 
should  have  no  direct  authority  for  the  administration 
of  baptism. 

From  these  observations,  it  will  be  understood  that 
our  argument  through  this  discussion  is  founded  on 
the  literal  interpretation  of  this  commission.  We  feel 
bound  by  its  terms  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Christian  church  both  to  baptize  and  to  teach,  to 
the  utmost  extent  within  its  power,  "  all  the  nations," 
unless  we  find  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  some  re- 
striction, imposed  in  terms  as  plain  as  are  those  of  the 
command.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  sound- 
ness of  this  basis  of  our  argument,  no  one  can  say  that 
it  is  founded  upon  inferences  and  vague  analogies. 
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We  will  endeavour  to  raise  the  superstructure,  looking 
severely  and  suspiciously  upon  inferential  reasoning, 
though  we  will  not  absolutely  reject  it,  and  say, 
as  we  might  do,  after  the  example  given  us,  as  in&nts 
are  certainly  included  in  the  terms  "  all  the  nations,** 
we  have  precisely  the  same  command  to  baptize 
them  as  we  have  to  baptize  adults,  and  so  there  is  an 
end  of  all  argumentation.  K  inferential,  or  analo- 
gical, or  any  kind  of  honest  reasoning,  can  affect  this 
construction  of  the  great  command,  let  it  be  fairly 
tried ;  but  let  not  those  who  construct  such  an  appa- 
ratus of  inferences  and  analogies,  of  premises  and 
conclusions,  as  shall  prove  that  ^'all  the  nations** 
mean  only  a  few  adults,  assert  that  the  literal  sense 
of  Scripture  is  exclusively  with  them,  and  that  we 
alone  are  compelled  to  resort  to  ingenious  argumen- 
tation— to  cast  up  an  embankment  of  earthly  reason- 
ings against  the  force  of  their  plain,  scriptural,  and 
Divine  commands. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  understood  that,  in  our  opinion, 
the  great  argument  for  the  baptism  of  infants  is  the 
plain  grammar  of  the  only  commission  which  we  have 
received  to  baptize  at  all.  If  there  are  any  restric- 
tions to  this  commission^  let  them  be  produced,  and 
let  the  limitation  of  the  word  '*  them,**  in  the  phrase 
*'  baptizing  them,"  deriving  its  breadth  of  meaning 
from  the  antecedent  "  all  the  nations,"  be  fairly  con- 
fiidered.  To  any  part  of  the  commission,  the  disci- 
pi  ing,  the  baptizing,  or  the  teaching,  I  know  only  one 
limitation,  and  that  is  the  want  of  ability  to  execute  it 
Until  some  restriction  be  produced  from  the  New 
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Testament,  I  maintain,  on  the  terms  of  the  only 
command  to  baptize,  that  to  baptize  an  infant  is  just 
as  much  the  duty  of  the  church,  and  a  duty  resting 
upon  just  the  same  authority  as  to  teach  a  Hindoo. 
Infants  are,  unless  cause  to  the  contrary  can  be 
shown,  just  as  much  included  in  the  baptism  as 
Hindoos  are  in  the  teaching.  Every  argument  against 
infEint  baptism  is  an  argument  to  limit  the  commis- 
sion, and  therefore  by  comparison  with  the  words  of 
the  commission  it  must  be  tested,  and  its  value 
determined. 

Limitations  of  this  commission  may  be  founded 
either  upon  preconceived  opinions  of  the  fitness  or 
the   capacity  of  the   parties  to  receive  baptism,  or 
upon  passages  of  Scripture  supposed  to  be  applicable 
to  the  subject.     The  former  do  not  deserve  a  hearing. 
We  have  no  power  whatever,  without  Scripture,  to   ^ 
decide  who  ought  or  who  ought  not  to  be  baptized.    ' 
To  say  that  infants   cannot   understand   the   thing 
signified  in  baptism,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
baptized,  is  an  assertion  which  may  be  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  the  counter-assertion,  that  the 
infants  in  Israel  ought  not  to  have  been  circumcised 
because  they  did  not  understand  the  thing  signified 
by  circumcision.     The  instance  shows  that  in  em- 
blematical ordinances  it  is  ^  in  certain  circumstances/ 
proper,  that  the  parties  should  not  understand  the 
thing  signified.   Whether,  as  under  the  Abrahamic  dis* 
pensation,  so  under  the  Christian,  those  circumstances 
apply  to  infants,  is  neither  to  be  assumed  nor  to  be   f 
denied.     The  washing  with  water  in  itself  can  confer 
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HO  spiritual  benefit  upon  any  one,  in&nt  or  adult 
Whether,  as  an  emblematical  service,  it  is  or  is  not  to 
be  administered  to  in&nts,  is  an  inquiry  wfaidi  no 
man  has  a  right  to  answer,  unless  God  be  with 
him.  Preconceived  opinions,  therefore,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  limit,  or  in  any  way  to  affect,  the  words 
of  the  conmiission.  Limitations^  professing  to  rest 
upon  other  Scriptures,  we  are  willing,  as  we  are 
bound,  seriously  to  consider ;  and  if  we  are  right  in 
interpreting  the  conunission,  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider such  scriptural  limitations  as  may  be  adduced. 
Those  who  practise  Christian  baptism  may  be  dis- 
tributed into  three  classes,  who  interpret  this  com- 
mission with  less  or  more  latitude,  with  less  or  more 
adherence  to  its  literality,  according  to  the  extent  of 
their  practice.  There  are,  first,  those  who  baptize 
only  such  as  they  believe  to  be  truly  pious  and 
devout  persons,  or,  according  to  the  usual  phrase, 
only  such  as  make  a  credible  profession  of  their  &itb 
in  Christ.  These  impose  the  greatest  restriction  upon 
the  command,  find  the  largest  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
and  consequently  travel  farthest  from  the  letter  of  the 
term  "  all  the  nations."  Their  reasons  we  are  ready 
to  consider,  but  the  burden  of  proof  belongs  to  them. 
There  are,  secondly,  those  who  baptize  such  supposed 
believers  and  their  families.  These  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position.  There  are,  lastly,  those  who  baptize 
all  applicants  whatsoever,  provided  the  application 
does  not  appear  to  be  made  scoffingly  and  pro&nelyi 
for  that  would  be  a  manifest  desecration  of  the  service, 
and  all  children  offered  by  their  parents,  guardians, 
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or  Others  who  may  have  the  care  of  them.  These 
interpret  the  commission  in  its  widest  sense,  and  most 
literally  explain  "  all  the  nations."  There  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  last  theory,  which,  as  it  is  suggested 
by  the  commission  itself,  may  probably  be  considered 
as  imposing  no  restriction  upon  it.  As  we  are  com- 
manded both  to  baptize  and  to  teach  all  nations,  the 
two  terms  are  by  some  considered  as  directing  us  to 
baptize  all  whom  there  is  reasonable  probability  of 
teaching,  and  of  teaching  all  who  are  so  baptized. 
Practically,  however,  those  who  baptize  indiscrimi- 
nately all  applicants,  and  ail  children  proposed  for 
baptism,  and  those  wh6  reckon  upon  the  prospect  of 
teaching  the  baptized,  will  be  found  so  seldom  at 
variance,  (for  scarcely  ever  is  any  one  proposed  whose 
religious  instruction  might  not  be  secured  by  proper 
care)  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  rendering  the  argu- 
ment more  complicated  by  considering  them  as  two 
distinct  classes. 

The  several  principles,  variously  modified,  of  the 
three  classes  may,  I  think,  be  thus  expressed.  The 
first  class  maintain  that  baptism  is  exclusively  the 
privilege  of  true  believers ;  the  second,  that  by  virtue 
of  a  covenant  relation  between  parents  and  children, 
it  belongs  also  to  the  children  of  believers :  the  third, 
that  as  no  restriction  is  imposed  upon  baptism  in  the 
New  Testament,  none  ought  to  be  imposed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony  is  the  appeal.  We  abide  by  the  literality 
of  the  commission.  There  is  the  beginning  and 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  our  argument,  unless  restric- 
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lions  be  produced.  We  ask  for  plain  statements  of 
the  exceptions.  If  these  be  wanting,  we  will  listen 
cautiously  and  suspiciously  to  inferences,  intimations, 
facts,  and  analogies,  using  all  the  legitimate  assist- 
ance we  can  obtain  in  examining  and  illustrating 
them ;  but  these  exceptions  it  is  the  duty  of  those  to 
find  who  do  not  baptize  "  all  the  nations." 

I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  worth  the  while 
to  notice  a  remark  which  I  have  occasionally  heard, 
respecting  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  Paedo- 
baptists  themselves.  Our  Baptist  friends  have  occa- 
sionally said  to  us.  You  differ  in  the  theory  of 
infant  baptism,  although  yob  contrive  to  agree  in 
the  practice;  you  reach  a  common  conclusion  by 
two  different  courses  of  reasoning.  Be  it  so.  Be  it 
that  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  is  conscientiously 
defended  by  persons  who  differ  among  themselves  as 

Ito  the  extent  of  that  practice,  or  as  to  the  reasons 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  It  would  seem  such  a  &ct, 
if  it  were  allowed  to  have  any  force  at  all,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  favourable,  rather  than  unfavourable, 
to  the  practice.  What  presumption  can  there  be 
against  a  conclusion,  because  parties  arrive  at  it  who 
disagree  in  their  premises,  or  in  their  modes  of  reason- 
ing ?  How  would  a  Baptist  reply  to  a  Quaker^  who 
might  accost  him,  ^'  Friend,  thou  art  wrong  about 
baptism,  for  some  people  immerse  and  others  sprinkle; 
some  confine  the  ceremony  to  adults,  and  others 
extend  it  to  children;  and  yet  they  all  profess  to 
believe  the  perpetuity  of  the  rite?"  The  reply, 
^^  mutatis  mutandis,"  is  our  answer  to  the  objector. 
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The  only  inconvenience  I  can  imagine  is,  that  it  may 
impose  a  little  additional  trouble  upon  the  Baptists  ; 
for  if  they  happily  succeed  in  subverting  one  course 
of  reasoning,  the  other  remains  to  resist  their  attack ; 
and  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say  they  do  not 
regard  trouble  in  this  controversy. 

Another  remark  seems  needful  to  elucidate  the 
position  of  the  two  classes  of  Paedo-baptists^  in  so 
far  as  they  may  avail  themselves  of  some  arguments 
common  to  them  both.  However  they  may  differ  on 
the  general  reasoning,  they  may  without  incon- 
sistency agree  in  particular  arguments.  As  an  illus- 
tration, I  may  adduce  the  instances  of  the  baptism 
of  households  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Without  saying  whether  that  argument  often  adduced 
in  favour  of  infant  baptism  be  worthy  of  attention  or 
worthless,  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  value  it  may 
possess,  if  it  possess  any^  may  be  fairly  used  by 
Paedo-baptists,  whatever  theory  they  may  adopt  re-  i 
specting  the  reasons  of  infant  baptism.  Some  may 
think  that  Paul  baptized  the  household  of  Lydia 
because  she  had  become  a  believer;  others,  because  he 
then  found  the  opportunity ;  but  the  argument,  if 
it  be  of  any  value  to  one  class,  is  equally  so  to  the 
other,  in  sustaining  the  conclusion  of  both ;  and  so 
is  every  argument  in  favour  of  infant  baptism  which 
does  not  involve  the  reason  of  its  administration.  A 
great  deal  which  may  be  said  in  defence  of  the  more 
unrestricted  baptism  of  infants,  is  equally  favourable 
to  those  who  baptize  onl^  the  children  of  believers ; 
that  is,  it  is  fietvourable  to  the  baptism  of  infants, 
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IT  >inr  Z*irru  I  dtouo&r  jl  Idb  '.eetme^  id  examine  the 
>c  'Oe^  'Qiee    riimn    n  Kaoos  id  which  I 
MZ7P??Ba.  uuL  :o  TW|iiifi^  joir  sr  dier  falfil  that 
il:  reaemnsLja  EjmpaiamilireoaipeUedbj 
'iie'  [esuzxn.  >t  *Jie  .^ovne^  tiie^  imxadamrj  argmneDts  in 
jf  imiuir  jaauaaau  'vines  'aare  ao  immediate  re- 
To  "iK^  ^oamuaHDB.  <uMi  wtttck.  for  the  most 
part,  ue-  ^ommoiL  :o  »A  ^saaaes  «it  Pacdo-baptlsts. 

Lei  ja  disc  .-ompaie  :tB^  <iDctmietit'  the  Anli-paedo- 
moQfca  viih  die  •^ommiaHon  ot  our  Loid. 

r  jm  jnsiaHa  ."ojrreetiy  to  siaiK  dieir  doctrine, 
which  ia  ':»nmi0Hiir  '•ailed  beiievefa*  b^itiam;  bat 
^  tfaia  T^sm  is  aot  jceuraip.  beeanae  their  i^proTed 
pnctiee  is  aor  in.  jceoraance  with  die  opinion  that 
\.  iSuth  ia  •^Mendailv  ud  indispenaabiT  necessaiy  to 
7  baptism.  Mj  rcaa«)a  tor  diis  assertion  ia,  that  if  bj 
any  means  chey  have  baptized  an  anbeUerer,  who 
has  mistaken  his  «}wii  character,  or  who  has  wilfallj 
deceived  tfaem^  shoold  he  be  aftowards  brought  to 
penitence,  they  would  not  ie4)aptize  him,  on  a 
second  and  more  credible  pro&ssion  of  fiuth.  They 
wi>ald  not,  for  instance,  have  re-baptized  Simon 
Magos,  had  he  listened  to  the  advice  of  Peter,  and 
fjecome  really  and  heartfly  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
Af'JiOfding  to  their  practice,  therrfore,  faith  is  not  the 
iiirliAfK'Tjftable  qualification  for  baptism;  nor  is  the 
tfWTf.  |iroff;»8ion  of  £gdth  the  qualification,  for  if  they 
Imvv  Hufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  profession  is 
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hypocritically  or  ignorantly  assumed,  they  refuse  to 
baptize  the  applicant.  The  qualification,  therefore, 
as  I  imagine,  is  such  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ 
as  is  thought  credible  and  satisfactory  by  the  ad- 
ministrator. K  any  should  prefer  to  say,  satisfactory 
to  the  church,  I  have  only  to  ask  them  to  consider 
the  administrator  as  the  official  organ  of  the  church 
in  the  administration. 

As  this  baptism  is  not,  so  it  ought  not  to  be  called,  iX 
believers'  baptism.  If  a  person  be  baptized  in  infancy 
without  any  profession,  and  be  again  baptized  in 
adult  age,  upon  a  false  and  wicked  profession  of  faith^ 
on  his  becoming  a  true  Christian^  the  baptism  on  the 
false  and  wicked  profession  would  be  deemed  valid,, 
while  that  administered  without  any  profession  would 
be  repudiated.  In  all  such  instances  the  baptism  in 
infancy  is  deemed  an  idle  ceremony,  but  baptism  in  f 
unbelief  is  deemed  sufficient;  and  therefore  when  I  say 
the  right  to  baptism  is  founded  upon  a  profession 
satisfactory  to  the  administrator,  I  mean  that  the 
right  is  not  invalidated  by  any  subsequent  discovery 
of  the  insincerity  of  such  a  profession.  To  me  the 
inference  appears  inevitable; — the  falsehood  in  making 
the  profession  supplies,  in  those  instances,  the  only 
title  to  baptism  which  our  opponents,  by  their  prao- 
ticej  hold  to  be  good  and  sufficient.  Were  I  to  make 
a  profession  of  faith  the  title  to  baptism^  I  should  feel 
compelled  to  maintain  that  such  a  profession  ought 
to  be  sincere,  and  that,  consequently,  wherever  it  was 
found  to  be  false,  the  baptism  was  invalid — a  mfixe 
idle,  useless  ceremony.     If  a  man  be  received  inta 
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church  coriunanioD  opoo  a  pn^essioD  of  findi.  and 
thin  profettKion  be  aficertaiiied  to  be  false,  he  is  nnme- 
diaUrU'  disowned;  if  a  man  eat  and  drink  unvoitliilT 
bread  and  wine,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body,  he 
doei  not  eat  the  Lord*s  supper,  bat  he  eateth  and 
drinketh  damnation  to  himself.  Faith  is  a  pie-ieqni- 
sitei  and  therefore  we  maintain  that  no  nnbdierer  has 
e\'er  sacramentall y  commemorated  the  death  of  Christ 
Do  the  Baptists  maintain  that  no  unbeliever,  to  adopt 
tlieir  own  exposition  of  the  rite,  has  ever  been  buried 
with  Christ  in  baptism?  If  iaith  be  as  essential  in 
baptism  as  it  is  in  the  Lord^s  supper,  the  baptism  of 
an  unbeliever  is  not  Christian  baptism,  but  a  pro&ne 
mockery  of  it,  which  ought  not  to  be  recognised, 
should  the  unbeliever  be  subsequently  brought  to 
repentance.  The  doctrine  of  the  Baptists,  as  ex- 
pounded by  their  practice,  is,  that  there  is  good  and 
sufficient  baptism  without  faith  or  penitence,  or  any 
other  Christian  disposition,  provided  only  it  be  not 
administered  in  in&ncy,  and  be  not  administered  by 
sprinkling.  Yet,  as  expounded  on  the  principle  of 
believers'  baptism,  to  baptize  an  unbeliever  would 
seem  to  be  as  unavailing  and  useless  as  to  crown  an 
usurper.  This  difficulty  affects  vitally  the  principle 
of  believers'  baptism.  On  what  principle^  consistent 
with  the  reasonings  of  our  Baptist  brethren,  upon 
such  texts  as  "  Whosoever  believeth  and  is  baptized;" 
**  As  many  of  us  as  are  baptized  have  put  on  Christj" 
and  especially  upon  the  necessity  of  the  thing  signified 
in  receiving  the  sign,  do  they  accredit  the  baptism  in 
unbelief,  and  repudiate  the  baptism  in  infiemcy  ?    As 
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those  passages  are  no  more  applicable  to  the  hypo- 
crite than  to  the  infant,  the  reasoning  of  our  friends 
would  nullify  many  of  the  baptisms  which  they 
acknowledge.  Should  any  one  say,  As  with  Roman- 
ists, the  marriage  becomes  sacramental  when  the 
parties  become  Christian,  so  the  baptism  becomes 
Christian  together  with  the  parties,  why  may  not  the 
same  popish  principle  be  applied  to  infant  baptism  ? 
I  do  not,  however,  say  that  any  of  our  Baptist  bre- 
thren make  this  assertion,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot 
understand  the  principle  on  which  they  accredit  the 
baptism  of  unbelievers,  should  they  be  subsequently 
converted.  Such  are  the  difficulties^  unless  I  mis-  y 
understand  it,  which  arise  out  of  the  theory  of  the  7 
Baptists,  as  compared  with  their  own  practice. 

But,  passing  over  these  difficulties  without  fiirther 
remark,  let  us  compare  the  doctrine  of  the  Baptists 
with  the  commission  of  our  Lord.  On  their  hypo- 
thesis the  commission  is  to  be  thus  interpreted: — 
''  Go  into  all  the  world  and  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing so  many  of  them  as  make  a  profession  of  &ith  I 
satis&ctory  to  the  administrator,  into  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
We  ask  by  what  right  or  authority  they  insert  this 
clause — affix  this  limit  to  the  commission?  So  far  as 
the  words  of  our  Lord  are  concerned,  it  is  perfectly 
gratuitous.  The  commission  itself  requires  no  such  \ 
profession,  imposes  no  such  restraint,  suggests  no 
such  limitation,  allows  no  such  discrimination  to  the 
administrator.  The  baptizers  are  not  constituted 
arbiters  of  the  qualifications  of  the  baptized.     Instead 
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of  the  literal  interpretation  a  gloss  is  appended — an 
exception  is  found  for  the  general  role.     I  do  not  say 
there  can  be  no  such  gloss  on  the  commission,  no 
such  exception  to  the  rule,  no  such  appendix  of  the 
law^  collected  from  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  but  to 
y  restrict  the  general  terms  of  our  Lord,  it  mast  be  as 
\  clear  and  express  as  they  are ; — not  a  fimcifiil  analogy, 
nor  an  obscure  metaphor,  nor  a  doubtful  inference. 
But  where   else   in   Scripture  is  baptism  expressly 
limited  to  believers?     Where  do  we  acquire  the  infor- 
mation which  excludes  from  the  rule  all  other  classes 
than  the  one  selected  by  our  friends  ?     Our  assertion 
is,  that  there   is  no   text   of  holy  Scripture  which 
requires  faith,  or  any  other  Christian  principle,  as  a 
necessary  pre-requisite  for  baptism — no  passage  which 
rejects  any  candidate  on  account  of  not  possessing 
it.     If  we  are  correct  in  this  assertion,  our  Baptist 
friends  limit  the  commission  of  our  Lord^  that  is,  alter 
its  terms,  without  any  scriptural  authority  whatsoever. 
Let  us  examine  their  position,  which  is,  not  that  faith 
is  indispensable  in  baptism ;  but,  although  faith  be 
not  indispensable,  for   some   reason  or  other  only 
X  believers  ought  to  be  baptized.     As,  however,  they 
have  ventured  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  commission  as 
they  literally  and  grammatically  appear  in  the  sacred 
record,    the  least  they  can  do  is  to  tell  us  pn  what 
principle  they  have  made  the  alteration.     I  will  not 
believe   they   restrict  our  Lord's  commission   for  a 
reason  which  they  will  not  admit  to  be  sufficient  to 
invalidate  their  own  baptisms,  unless  they  will  dis- 
tinctly avow  it. 
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When  we  say  that,  as  the  restriction  is  not  in  the 
commission,  we  must  require  express  authority  for  its 
insertion,  it  is  surely  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  tell 
us  that  many  ^*  believed  and  were  baptized,"  because 
the  question  is  not   whether  we   ought  to   baptize  v 
believers,  but  whether  we  ought  to  baptize  no  other  / 
than   believers.     Good   men    were   baptized  by   the  >j 
apostles,  and  so  were  bad  men.     No  argument  can 
depend  upon  the  one  fact  or  the  other,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  on  the  one  side  that  the  apostles  and  their 
assistants  baptized  pnly  such  as  they  believed  to  be 
genuine  converts,  or,  on  the  other,  that  they  baptized 
indiscriminately  all  applicants,  leaving  their  characters 
to  be  formed  and  tested  by  subsequent  events. 

As  little  to  the  purpose  is  it  to  cite  passages  in 
which  faith  and  baptism  are  supposed  to  be  men^ 
tioned  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  observed. 
I  should  not  have  detained  you  with  this  remark,  if  I 
had  not  seen  it  adduced  in  this  controversy  by  most 
respectable  writers,  who  cite  the  passages,  "Who- 
soever believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;" 
"  Repent  and  be  baptized ;" — from  which  words  is 
ingeniously  elicited  a  sort  of  argument  that  faith  and  ^ 
repentance  should  precede  baptism.  But  this  inge- 
nuity may  be  employed  on  the  other  side.  "And 
now  why  tarriest  thou  ?"  said  Ananias  to  Saul  j  "  arise 
and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins."  The 
argument,  from  the  order  of  the  words, — sound  or  un- 
sound, let  others  determine, — is,  that  baptism  should 
precede  the  washing  away  of  sin. 

When   the   commission   to  baptize  all  nations  is 
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limited  by  the  assertion  that  only  accredited  believers 
are  intended,  that  assertion  may  be  maintained,  either 
directly  by  adducing  some  specific  declaration  of 
Scripture  to  that  effect,  or,  indirectly,  by  proving  the 
exclusion  of  unbelievers  from  baptism ;  or,  both  theie 
modes  failing,  then,  at  the  least,  incidentally,  by 
showing  that  the  baptisms  of  the  New  Testament 
were  administered,  not  indiscriminately,  but  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  parties  baptized  were  true 
believers.  We  maintain  there  is  no  direct,  nor  indi- 
rect, nor  incidental  evidence  in  favour  of  limiting 
baptism  to  believers.  If  our  Baptist  friends  will 
confine  themselves  to  specific  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture,— and  the  burden  of  proof  falls  upon  them, — we 
believe  they  will  be  left  without  a  solitary  passage  in 
support  of  their  scheme. 

As  to  the  direct  argument,  a  specific  declaration  of 
Scripture  that  only  believers  are  to  be  baptized,  if 
any  passage  containing  such  a  declaration  could  have 
been  produced,    the   controversy   would   have   been 
terminated,  and  we  should  be  bound  immediatelv  to 
surrender.      That  no  such  passage  exists  I  conclude, 
because,  if  it  did,    our  Baptist  friends  would  have 
found  it  long  before  this  time.     As  they  adduce  do 
passage  directly  asserting  the  truth  of  their  doctrine, 
we  inquire,  have  they  a  text  which  indirectly  sup- 
ports them  by  excluding  from  baptism  unbelievers, 
or  unconverted  men,  or  in  short  excluding  any  per- 
sons whatsoever  ?     We  ask  them  to  produce  it.    To 
refuse  baptism,  or  to  delay  it,  is  to  do  that  of  which 
there  is  no  example  in  Scripture,  and  therefore  for 
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ioing  it  there  ought  to  be  at  hand  substantial  scrip- 
tural reasons. 

The  passage  most  frequently  adduced  is  from  the 
^spel  of  Mark,  '^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth 
Bind  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  damned."  '  This  text  is  sometimes  cited 
M  if  it  were  an  appendage  to  the  baptismal  commis- 
sion, and  spoken  by  our  Lord  in  immediate  continu- 
ation of  the  words  recorded  by  Matthew.  If  it  were 
so,  it  would  be  no  restriction  of  the  preceding  clause, 
for  it  specifies  not  the  persons  to  be  baptized,  but  the 
persons  to  be  saved.  In  answering  the  question, 
Who  will  be  saved  ?  by  saying,  "He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized,''  we  have  the  full  and  complete  meaning 

of  the  passage.     But  this  is  no  answer  to  the  ques-  {j 

tion.  Who  are  to  be  baptized  ?  The  difficulty  of  the 
passage  respecting  the  salvation  of  persons  unbap- 
tized,  presses  equally  upon  both  parties.  To  me, 
however,  it  does  seem  strange  that  any  persons  who, 
on  reading  the  words  "  he  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved,"  do  not  expound  baptism  as 
indispensable  to  salvation,  should  yet  expound 
belief  as  indispensable  to  baptism.  In  the  former 
intance  they  dare  not  say,  in  deference  to  the  syntax, 
only  the  baptized  can  be  saved ;  and  yet  in  the  latter 
they  say,  in  deference  to  the  mere  arrangement  of  the 
words,  only  the  believers  can  be  baptized.  Upon 
such   precarious  authority   as   the    arrangement  of 

•  Mark  xvi.  15,  16. 
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words  we  can  admit  no  restriction.  I  find  many 
Baptist  writers,  as  well  as  others,  expound  the  wash- 
ing in  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  as  baptism.  If  that  exposition  be 
correct,  does  it  prove  that  baptism  should  prececk 
sanctification,  or  does  the  passage  prove  that  sanctifi- 
cation  precedes  justification,  "  but  ye  are  washed, 
but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified?*' 

Although  nothing  important  is  conceded  in  admit- 
ting that  the  words  in  Mark  are  supplemental  to 
those  in  Matthew,  I  deny  that  they  are  to  be  so  con- 
sidered. The  commission  recorded  by  Matthew  was 
given  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  the  command  men- 
tioned in  Mark  was  given  ^'  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat 
^  at  meat."  We  know  not  that  on  the  latter  occasion 
[  our  Lord  commanded  them  to  baptize  at  all.  Again, 
baptism  in  connexion  with  belief  is  here  made  in 
some  sense  or  other  a  condition  of  salvation.  With 
our  theology,  as  we  admit  that  unbaptized  persons 
may  be  saved,  is  this  language  reconcileable  upon 
any  other  principle  than  that  baptism  was  conceded 
to  all  applicants?  If  the  apostles  commanded  all 
persons  indiscriminately  to  be  baptized,  the  unbap- 
tized hearers  of  the  Gospel  were  contumacious,  like 
the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  who  "  rejected  the  counsel 
of  God  against  themselves,  being  not  baptized  of 
John."  Under  such  circumstances,  the  unbaptized 
would  not  be  saved.  Besides,  is  it  credible  that  any- 
thing whatever  could  have  been  proposed,  in  anj 
sense,  as  a  term  or  pre-requisite  of  salvation,  if  it  were 
dependent  on  the  opinion  which  others  might  form  of 
the  character  of  the  party  ?     Did   baptism  depend 
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upon  the  option  of  the  party  who  received  it,  or  was 
there  reserved  a  right  of  refusal  in  the  hands  of  the 
administrator  ?  On  the  former  supposition,  the  pas- 
sage means,  he  who  believes  and  submits  to  baptism 
enjoined  upon  all,  shall  be  saved ;  on  the  latter,  he 
who  believes  and  persuades  another  person  to  baptize 
him  shall  be  saved.  In  the  latter,  so  far  as  his  salva- 
tion is  made  dependent  upon  his  baptism  (how  far^ 
I  say  not)  it  is  made  dependent  upon  the  opinion 
which  another  person  may  form  of  his  qualifications. 
Of  whatever  it  is  said,  he  that  does  it  shall  be  saved,  we 
may  be  sure  no  one  has  a  right  to  debar  another  from 
the  doing  of  it.  If  Jesus  says,  ''  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,''  whoever  forbids 
water  to  any  incurs  a  fearful  responsibility.  As  it  is- 
evident  that  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  refused  to  be 
baptized  by  John,  and  not  that  John  refused  to  bap- 
tize them,  so  this  passage,  were  there  no  other,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  unbaptized  hearers  of 
the  Oospel  in  the  apostolic  age  refused  to  be  bap- 
tized, not  that  the  apostles  and  first  teachers  refused 
to  baptize  them. 

If  it  be  asked  why  belief  should  be  mentioned 
before  baptism,  we  reply,  as  one  must  be  mentioned 
before  the  other,  there  may  have  been  no  specific 
reason  for  the  preference,  or  the  reason  may  have 
been  in  the  circumstances  of  the  address,  and  now 
may  be  of  no  importance,  or  usually  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  persons  would  first  believe  and  then 
apply  for  baptism.  We,  however,  must  protest 
against  the  assumption  that  reasons  for  the  collocation 
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^4  frords  are  to  be  demaDded  in  coDtrownr.    Thit 

be  vho  bcJievetfa  and  is  baptized  wiD  be  saved,  vc 

{  aie  bound  to  beliere :  bat  why  belief  slioiild  be  bmd- 

\  tiooed  before  baptism^  we  are  not  bound  to  expbio. 

Tbere  is,  indeed^  a  passage   whicb    is  sooKtiiDa 

nniairiv   introdoced   into   this   controversy,  as  ifk 

•  •  '^ 

proved  that  &ith  is  a  condition  of  baptism.  I  refer  lo 
Acts  viii.  37.  ''And  Philip  said,*^  in  r^lv  to  tk 
inqairy  of  the  Ethiopian,  ''  See.  here  is  water,  what 
doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized?  If  thou  beliereit 
with  all  thy  heart,  thou  mayesL  And  he  answered 
and  said,  I  beh'eve  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God/*  If  Philip  insisted  upon  iaith  as  a  qualification 
for  baptism,  and,  as  these  words  imply,  would  not 
have  baptized  the  Ethiopian  without  a  distinct  pro- 
fession of  faith,  I  must  admit  they  oflFer  an  objection 
to  which  I  cannot  reply.  But,  as  I  do  not  beUere 
this  verse  to  l>e  any  part  of  Holy  Scripture,  I  do  not 
^  feel   myself  bound  to  pay  the  least    respect  to  its 

CnJt^'\  authority.     It  is  excluded  from  the  critical  editions  of 
^^the  New  Testament.     Of  the  manuscripts  in  Uncial 
tf^u^;**-.  letters  it  exists  only  in  one,  the  Codex  Laudianns^s 
^'^^^         Latino-Greek  manuscript,  (the  Latin  occupying  the  f 
unusual  place  of  the  first  column)  containing  several 
peculiar   readings,  and  the  authority  of   which  we 
cannot  place  in  opposition  to  the  Alexandrine,  the 
Vatican,  and  the  Ephrem   codices.     Of  the  cursiw 
manuscripts,    the  greater   number  are  without  thii 
verse.''     It  was,  I  doubt  not,  originally  appended  ts 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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a  gloss,  in  order  to  soften  the  manifest  opposition 
between  the  sacred  history  and  the  subsequent  prac- 
tice of  catechumenical  preparation.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly ancient,  as  appears  from  several  references ;  but 
in  the  third  and  fourth  century  nothing  would  appear 
more  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  church  than  the 
apostolic  mode  of  baptizing  persons  as  soon  as  they 
heard  the  Gospel,  as  we  find  Tertullian  sorely 
troubled  with  the  speedy  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian 
treasurer.'  Believers'  baptism  haunted  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  man  who  here  tampered  with  the  genuine 
text  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Without  noticing  the  only  verse  which  seems  to 
CH>untenance  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  fieiith  a 
qualification  for  baptism,  the  lecture  might  appear  to 
be  incomplete,  and  those  persons  who  are  accustomed 
to  appeal  to  the  words  might  think  I  could  not  refute 
the  argument  founded  upon  them.  I  will  not  reason 
upon  spurious  texts. 

But  if  there  be  no  passage  which  directly  asserts 
that  iieiith  is  a  qualification  for  baptism,  and  if 
there  be  no  indirect  argument  founded  on  the 
exclusion  of  any  person  from  that  rite  on  ac- 
count of  unbelief,  to  limit  the  general  commission, 
*'  baptize  all  nations,*'  by  inferential  reasoning, 
would  seem^  unless  the  inferences  be  very  evident,  to 
make  unauthorised  exceptions  to  the  express  com- 
mand of  Christ.  But  are  the  inferences  so  manifestly 
in  favour  of  believers'   baptism?     Are  they  in   the 

'  De  Baptismo,  §  xlviii. 
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slightest  degree  favourable  to  that  theory?  The 
circumstances  of  the  primitive  baptisms  will  elucidate 
the  inquiry  whether  they  were  administered  upon  the 
belief  that  the  parties  baptized  were  previously  sanc- 
tified, or  only  upon  the  assurance  that  they  would 
be  sanctified,  if  they  also  received  the  evangelical 
doctrine.  Can  we  ascertain  whether  the  apostles  and 
their  assistants  invariably  believed  the  parties  whom 
they  baptized  to  be  genuine  converts  to  the  feith  of 
L  Christ  ?  Is  there  anything  to  determine  the  question 
L  whether  they  would  have  refused  baptism  to  such  as 
I  they  did  not  suppose  to  have  been  truly  converted  ? 
I  have  already  assigned  reasons  for  concluding  that 
John  administered  baptism  without  restriction  to  all 
applicants.  The  numbers  which  he  baptized,  the 
certainty  that  many  of  them  must  have  been  entire 
strangers  to  him,  the  rebukes  which  he  addressed  to 
some  whom  he  knew,  the  declaration  "  1  baptize  you 
unto  repentance,"  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  of 
not   being    baptized    was    upon    the   Pharisees   and 

1  lawyers,  establish  the  conclusion  that  repentance  was 
not  the  qualification,  nor  the  want  of  it  an  obstacle 
for  his  baptism.  Indeed,  the  evangelical  history 
scarcely  leaves  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Jesus 
at  one  time  was  baptizing  more  disciples  than  John ; 
but  can  we  suppose  that  those  vast  multitudes, 
to  whom  Jesus  declared  not  himself  openly,  but 
spake  only  in  parables,  lest  they  should  see  with 
their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  be  converted, 

(were  judged  to  be  sincerely  and  at  heart  consecrated 
to  Christ?     If  the  disciples  thought  so,  never  was 
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there  a  more  lamentable  delusion,  as  appeared  on  the 
death  of  their  Master.  Of  the  multitudes  baptized^ 
not  the  slightest  intimation  is  given  of  any  qualifica- 
tions required.  The  principle  on  which  the  disci- 
ples, under  the  sanction  of  their  Master,  baptized, 
seems  to  have  been  precisely  that  which  John  adopted. 
A  refusal  or  a  delay  of  baptism  is  a  thing  unknown 
in  the  evangelical  history,  as  the  rite  was  generally 
administered,  even  when  Jesus  maintained  a  strict 
reserve  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  No  exclusion  from  ii 
the  great  commission  can  be  sustained  by  precedent,  (| 
adduced  from  the  evangelists. 

But  let  us  notice  the  baptisms  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  "  Now,  when  they  heard  this, 
they  were  pricked  in  their  hearts,  and  said  unto 
Peter,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Men  and  bre- 
thren, what  shall  we  do  ?  Then  Peter  said  unto 
them,  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  yoUy 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
A  multitude  of  persons,  for  the  most  part  strangers  to 
the  apostles,  and  previously  to  that  day  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  Gospel,  were  affected  and  alarmed  by  the 
preaching  of  Peter,  and  in  their  alarm,  they  inquired. 
What  must  we  do  ?  Peter  exhorted  every  inquirer  to 
repent     We  cannot  suppose  that  in  exhorting  them 

to  repentance  he  made  any  selection,  and  the  exhorta-  j|  ^ 

tion  itself  implies,  that  however  anxious  might  have 
been  their  inquiry,  they  had  not  then  repented,  or  at 
least  were  not  then  to  be  recognised  as  penitents. 
Nevertheless   he  exhorted  those  whom  without  dis- 

2  L 
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crimination  he  called  upon  to  repent,  tn  ht>  ft]gy 
**  baptized  every  one  of  them."  It  would  be  to  our 
purpose  to  prove,  that  without  any  discrimination  he 
exhorted  a  multitude  of  inquirers  to  be  baptized.  It 
is  more  to  our  purpose  to  show  that  those  who  were 
regarded  as  not  having  repented  were  exhorted  with- 
out delay  to  be  ''  baptized  every  one  in  the  name  of 
Christ"  They  were  told  to  be  baptized  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  Neither  we  nor  our  opponents 
believe  that  baptism  would  procure  the  remission 
of  sins  J  but  whatever  our  opponents  may  under- 
stand by  the  phrase,  we  cannot  explain  it  upon  their 
theory,  that  the  parties  were  not  to  be  baptized 
until  after  their  sins  were  forgiven.  The  conclusion 
appears  to  me  inevitable,  that  persons  who  were  not 
^supposed  to  have  repented,  and  whose  sins  were 
therefore  not  thought  to  be  pardoned,  were  exhorted 
indiscriminately  to  be  baptized.  Is  this  compatible 
with  the  opinion  that  faith  and  repentance  are  pre- 
requisites  for  baptism  ?  Would  any  Baptist  minister 
at  this  time  exhort  a  multitude  of  strangers,  in  the 
first  moments  of  alarm,  to  repent  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  them  ?  Would  he  exhort  them  in  one 
breath  to  repent  and  be  baptized,  that  is,  would 
he  exhort  any,  being  considered  at  the  time  as 
not  having  repented,  to  be  baptized  ? 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  instance  to  induce 
us  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  acted  in  an  unusual 
manner.  Viewed  as  our  precedent,  this  first  instance 
of  baptism  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  armed 
jBLt  all  points.     There  had  fallen  on  these  men  no 
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especial  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  there  had  been 
manifest  in  them  no  peculiar  demonstration  of  his 
presence.  Of  their  sincerity,  or  of  the  certain  issue 
of  their  inquiries,  no  supernatural  intimation  had 
been  given.  They  were  assured  that  on  their  repent- 
ance and  baptism  they  should  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  plainly  implying  that  he  had  not  then 
fallen  upon  any  of  them. 

Again^  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  apostle 
would  have  refused  baptism  to  any  of  the  persons 
whom  he  exhorted  to  be  baptized.  If  he  said  to 
the  crowd  of  inquirers,  he  baptized  every  one  of  you, 
it  is  obvious  that  he  was  ready  to  baptize  any  one. 
Each  held  the  right  to  be  baptized  on  the  exhortation 
of  the  apostle.  If  any  of  these  inquirers  had  not 
offered  himself  for  baptism,  or  even  if  he  had  delayed 
until  he  received  the  remission  of  sin  and  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  words  evidently  implying  that 
baptism  should  take  place  immediately,  he  would  ' 
have  been  chargeable  with  disobeying  the  apostolic 
injunction.  Besides,  according  to  the  theory  we 
oppose,  repentance  is  not  the  title  to  baptism,  but 
satisiieictory  evidence  of  its  reality.  Yet  as  the  ex- 
hortation implies,  there  was  no  waiting  for  satisfac- 
tory evidence.  The  presentation  of  the  party  for 
baptism  was  the  only  evidence  which  could  have  been 
afforded,  or  required.  If,  however,  contrary  to  all  fair 
interpretation,  any  insist  that  they  were  to  repent,  and 
after  satisfactory  evidence  of  repentance  they  were  to 
be  baptized,  we  are  brought  to  appeal  again  to  the 
•acred  history.     "  Then  they  that  gladly  received  hia 
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word  were  baptized,  and  the  same  day  there  were  added 
onto  them  about  three  thousand  souls.***  But  evan- 
gelical repentance  is  not  a  thing  of  which  any  sinnia 
can  assure  himself  in  a  few  hours — not  a  thing  of 
which  he  can  furnish  satis&ctory  evidence  to  otfaen 
in  ^'  the  same  day/'  nor  of  which  he  ou^t  to  receive 
an  assurance  at  the  moment  of  his  first  serious  im- 
pressions. To  these  persons  baptism  might  have 
been  an  assurance  that  God  was  willing  to  purify  and 
pardon  them  for  Christ's  sake,  but  it  could  not  have 
been  administered  upon  the  assurance  that  they  were 
already  purified  and  pardoned.  Such  testimonisls 
are  not  to  be  given  to  converts  of  an  hour's  standing: 
they  do  not  belong  to  penitents  who  have  not  wiped 
away  their  first  tears.  The  narrative  appears  to  me 
ioexplicable,  unless  Peter  was  ready  to  administer 
baptism  indiscriminately  to  all  applicants. 

Our  opinion  is  confirmed,  as  we  proceed.  The 
next  account  of  the  administration  of  baptism  is  in 
Acts  viii.  12,  13.  "But  when  they  believed  Philip, 
preaching  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  baptized, 
both  men  and  women.  Then  Simon  himself  believed 
also,  and  when  he  was  baptized,  he  continued  with 
Philip."  I  lay  no  stress  upon  the  numbers  who  were 
baptized,  nor  upon  the  fact  that  a  very  wicked  man 
was  baptized  with  them;  for  although  these  things  ex- 
actly correspond  with  the  opinions  I  advance,  yet  they 
might  have  taken  place  in  accordance  with  the  more 

•  Acts  ii.  41. 
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exclusive  notion.  I  only  refer  to  the  extreme  igno- 
rance of  the  baptized  magician.  He  is  said  to  have 
believed,  but  he  could  have  believed  little  more  than 
that  Philip  was  a  teacher  from  God,  able  to  work 
greater  miracles  than  his  own.  As  appears  in  the 
sequel,  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
simplest  principles  of  the  Gospel,  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  outlines  of  the  evangelical  theory,  for  he 
supposed  he  could  buy  tlie  Holy  Ghost  with  money. 
If  Philip  baptized  all  who  applied  without  inquiry  or 
selection,  we  have  no  difficulty  with  the  instance  of 
Simon.  Ignorant  as  he  was,  he  might  be  afterwards 
instructed  j  he  might  have  been  baptized  with  a  view 
to  his  repentance ;  but  if  any  care  was  taken  to  select 
only  believers  for  baptism,  it  seems  incredible  that 
such  a  man  could  have  been  mistaken  for  a  true 
Christian.  His  ignorance  must  have  been  detected 
by  the  simplest  inquiry.  Is  it  possible  that  so  igno- 
rant and  deluded  a  creature,  who  had  not  acquired 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  gospel, 
could  have  witnessed  a  good  confession?  In  the  history 
of  any  Baptist  mission,  is  there  to  be  found  an  instance 
of  so  ignorant  and  debased  a  man  being  baptized  as 
a  believer  in  Christ?  Or  if  such  an  instance  were 
detected,  would  it  not  be  noticed  as  a  proof  of  most 
culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  missionary  ? 

The  same  chapter  contains  the  account  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  treasurer.  Omitting  the 
unauthorised  verse,  we  have  the  account  of  an  African 
Jew  (as  yet  no  Gentile  had  been  baptized)  who  had 
risen  to  a  station  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
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court  of  the  Qaeen  of  Meroe.  mn  isfauid  lot  til  bj 
the  »trean»  of  the  Nile.'  Betumiiig  firom  the  fcut  at 
Jerusalem,  and  readiDg  Isaiah  io  his  cfauiot,  so  v&- 
axirquainted  was  he  with  the  meaning  <rf  the  prophenr 
that  he  inquired  of  Philip,  '^  I  pray  tbee«  of  wbon 
speaketh  the  prophet  this,  of  himself,  or  of  some  other 
man  T  Philip  preached  to  him  Jesus ;  and  then  as 
they  proceeded  on  the  journey,  as  soon  ms  they 
arrived  at  a  stream  of  water,  Philip  baptized  the 
treasurer,  of  whose  character,  in  the  important  station 
which  he  occupied  in  a  distant  country,  the  evangdist 
could  have  had  no  knowledge.  The  fruits  of  repent- 
ance, the  permanent  effect  of  evangelical  truth,  Philip 
did  not  stay  to  observe.  We  ascertain  from  the  nar- 
rative that  a  stranger  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Gospd 
was  baptized  after  a  few  hours*  instruction, — a  &ct 
,^v[  explicable  only  upon  the  theory  that  baptism  waa 
Weadily  administered  to  all  who  desired  it. 

We  have,  in  the  next  place,  to  notice  the  baptism 
of  Saul.  In  this  instance  Saul  was  baptized  straight- 
way,  soon  after  Ananias  entered  the  house — that  is, 
as  soon  as  he  possibly  could  have  been,  after  he  was 
willing  to  receive  the  Christian  ordinance.  If  Ananias 
believed  Saul  at  the  time  to  have  been  truly  converted, 
he  could  not  have  baptized  him  at  an  earlier  period ; 
and  therefore  on  no  supposition  is  the  account  un- 
favourable to  our  views.     The  language,  however,  of 

"  Meroe,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  governed  by  a  suocessioii  of 
queens,  who  bore  the  name  of  Candace.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  was  the  part  of  Ethiopia  in  which  the  eunuch  occupied  tf 
official  situation. 
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Ananias  implies  that,  when  he  exhorted  Saul  to  be 
baptized,  he  did  not  consider  the  persecutor  to  have 
obtained  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  He  learned, 
indeed,  that  Saul  was  praying;  he  knew  that  Saul 
was  a  chosen  vessel  of  the  election  of  grace,  who 
was  about  to  render  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  therefore  he  could  have  had  no  doubt  of 
his  ultimate  and  complete  conversion.  Yet  he  seems 
to  have  regarded  Saul,  at  that  interview,  as  in  a  state 
preparatory  to  conversion,  rather  than  of  conversion 
itself.  Observe  the  language  of  Ananias,  "  And  now 
why  tarriest  thou  ?"  We  may  ask,  wherein  was  the 
delay  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  sought  in  the  exhorta- 
tion, "Arise  and  be  baptized."  Nothing  else  was 
delayed  than  his  baptism,  yet  this  was  manifestly  the 
first  interview  of  Saul  with  a  Christian  on  friendly 
terms.  "  The  same  hour  I  looked  upon  him,  and  he 
said.  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen  thee,  that 
thou  shouldest  know  his  will,  and  see  that  Just  One, 
and  shouldest  hear  the  voice  of  his  mouth;  for  thou 
shalt  be  his  witness  to  all  men  of  what  thou  hast 
seen  and  heard.  And  now  why  tarriest  thou  ?"  I  ask 
again,  in  what  was  the  delay  of  Saul?  Was  he 
delaying  to  accept  Christ  as  his  Saviour?  or  was  he 
delaying  to  offer  himself  for  baptism  ?  To  our  argu- 
ment, it  is  of  little  consequence  which  side  of  the 
alternative  is  preferred.  If  he  was  delaying  his 
acceptance  of  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  still  Ananias 
says,  "  Why  tarriest  thou  ?  arise  and  be  baptized." 
If  he  was  delaying  his  baptism,  as  the  words  seem 
to  imply,  baptism   was  the  immediate  duty,  which 
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WM  ti^A  u>  be  delaTed  for  an  boar,  oi 
hfOkfA  the  GospeL  Bat  observe  the  vfaofe 
^' Arise  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  awar  day 
calling  upon  the  name  of  the  LonL*"  The 
from  these  words  js,  that  Ananias,  in  exhoitiik^  Put 
^to  be  baptized  without  delay,  did  not  addiess  Iub 
1  a«  a  man  whose  sins  were  already  forgiven.  This 
indeed  may  be  called  inferential  reasoning,  of  whick 
our  Baptist  friends  complain ;  bat  I  hope  they  viD 

I  allow  the  inference  to  be  logical,  that  if  a  man  is 
exhorted  to  do  a  thing,  he  is  supposed  by  the 
exborter  not  to  have  done  it  In  &ct,  we  have  just 
the  same  reason  for  believing  that  Ananiaa  thought 
Saul  had  not  previously  washed  away  his  sins,  as  we 
have  that  he  thought  Saul  had  not  previously  been 
baptized,  since  he  exhorted  the  persecutor  to  do  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  without  delay.  Such  is  our 
reasoning  on  the  words,  ^'  Why  tarriest  thou  ?  arise 
and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins."  Ananiss 
did  not  require  the  washing  away  of  sin  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  baptism ;  that  is,  Ananias  did  not  admi- 
nister believers'  baptism. 

I  am  aware  that  some  Baptists  explain  this  wash- 
ing away  of  sin  as  if  it  were  only  typical  and  sacra- 
mental washing.  This  exhortation  of  Ananias  is, 
according  to  their  comment,  merely  an  expletive,  as 
it  is  included  in  the  previous  command,  ^^be  bap- 
tized.'' The  meaning  thus  elicited  is,  be  baptized, 
and  perform  a  figurative  representation  of  the  wash- 
ing away  of  sin.     To  gtate  this  exposition,  it  appears 
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to  me,  is  to  confute  it.     But  objections  of  all  kinds 
offer  themselves. 

What  right  have  any  to  interpret  a  command  to 
perform  a  spiritual  duty,  as  if  it  meant  only  to 
observe  the  ritual  which  represents  that  duty  ?  If  we 
meet  with  the  command,  however  expressed,  to  > 
believe  in  Christ  for  eternal  life,  have  we  any  right  to 
convert  it  into  a  command  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper 
upon  the  plea  that  in  the  supper  we  have  the  emblem 
of  believing  on  Christ  to  eternal  life?  The  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  heart  is  called  circumcision, — the  spirit- 
uality expressed  by  the  sign ;  but  where  is  circum-  \ 
cision  called  the  sanctifi  cation  of  the  heart,  the  sign 
expressed  by  the  spirituality  ?  The  name  of  the  sign 
may  be  used  to  denote  the  thing  signified ;  but  the 
name  of  the  thing  signified  never  denotes  the  sign. 
Baptism  may  mean  holiness,  but  holiness  never  means 
baptism.  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  we  reject  as 
totally  unauthorised,  and  as  being  the  life  and  spirit 
of  Tractarianism.  There  are  no  instances  of  it  to  be 
adduced.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  analogies  of  ; 
speech.  To  dilute  the  washing  away  of  sins  to  a 
figurative  representation,  is  as  unauthorised  a  process 
as  it  is  to  convert  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into 
the  emblems  of  the  Pentecost.  Such  a  perversion  of 
Scripture  must  not  be  allowed  to  intrude  into  the 
doctrine  of  baptisms.  To  wash  away  sin  is  a  solemn 
reality,  and  no  ceremonial  representation. 

We  inquire  again,  is  there  any  other  reason  for 
this  exposition  than  the  exigency  of  those  who  sup- 
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port  it?  The  literal  sense  of  the  words  **  wash  away 
thy  sins/'  occasions  no  difficulty  whatever  to  those 
who  think  that  Ananias  addressed  Saul  as  one  who, 
in  an  agitated  and  unsettled  state  of  mind,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  becoming  a  Christian  rather  than  as  hay- 
ing already  become  so.  If  we  allow  the  exigencies 
'>  of  controversy  to  create  a  new  sense  of  phrases,  we 
may  prove  anything  we  please  from  Scripture.* 

Once  more,  the  objection  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
washes  away  sin,  if  applicable  to  the  command 
literally  understood,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
figurative  interpretation.  According  to  this  theology 
baptism  is  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit  washing 
away  sin,  and  not  of  the  man  himself  doing  so.  But 
how  can  he  be  commanded  in  figure  and  emblem  to 


"  I  find  the  objection  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Carson,  that  the 
"  washing  away  of  sin  is  solely  the  work  of  the  Spirit."— {p.  856.) 
Hence  it  is  intimated  that  men  cannot  be  commanded  to  wash  awaj 
sin,  except  in  the  emblematical  sense.  My  theolc^  may  not  corre- 
spond with  that  of  Dr.  Carson,  but  what  else  than  sin  were  the  peopk 
to  wash  away  to  whom  Isaiah  said,  '^  Wash  you,  make  you  dean  T 
What  right  would  any  have  to  expound  the  passage  figuratively,  and 
to  say,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence,  Wash 
you  by  the  ceremonial  ablution  of  the  Mosaic  law  ?     We  have  as  much 

(  right  to  force  the  one  passage  as  the  other.  Dr.  Carson  confutes  ns, 
by  saying,  "  Could  our  opponents  say  to  the  parents  of  the  in&nt, 
Arise  and  wash  away  the  sins  of  the  infant  ?"  We  reply,  he  annexei 

II  to  the  words  a  sense  which  we  repudiate.  But  let  me  inquire,  in  tke 
same  style,  can  Baptist  ministers  say  in  baptism,  We  wash  away  the 
sins  of  these  good  people  ?  If  this  language  be  wrong  in  the  bapUitft 
why  confute  the  parent  with  it  ?  If  it  be  right,  the  Baptist  preacher 
hath  "  power  and  commandment  to  declare  and  pronounce  to  hii 
people,  being  penitent,  the  absolution  and  remission  of  their  onf:' 
and  not  only  to  declare  it,  but  to  represent  it  in  a  sacrament. 
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do  that  which  he  is  not  competent  to  do  in  reality  ? 
Does  he  in  the  figure  act  the  part  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
I  have  no  difficulty  with  the  literal  sense,  but  those 
who  have  cannot  be  relieved  by  the  figurative  inter- 
pretation. But  as  this  is  a  comment  made  for  the 
controversy,  we  are  bound  to  reject  it. 

The  next  baptism  is  that  of  Cornelius  and  his 
friends.  "  Then  answered  Peter,  Can  any  man  forbid 
water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  who  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  ?  And  he  com- 
manded them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.*'*  That  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
these  Gentiles  was  not  designed  to  qualify  them  for 
baptism,  may  be  inferred  from  the  baptism  of  the 
Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  previous  to  their  recep- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  intention  was  evidently 
to  teach  Peter  that  to  the  Gentiles  were  granted  pre- 
cisely the  same  privileges  as  to  the  Jews.  As  in  all 
the  preceding  instances,  the  parties  were  baptized  on 
the  day  in  which  they  first  heard  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel. 

We  have  next  the  account  of  Lydia,  who  was  bap- 
tized with  her  household  on  her  interview  with  the 
apostle  Paul,  by  the  river  side,  before  she  returned 
to  her  house,  having  then,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel;  and,  in  the 
same  chapter,  the  narrative  of  the  Philippian  jailor, 
who,  with  his  household,  was  baptized  on  the  night 
of  the  earthquake,  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  time  / 
in  which  he  was  about  to  i  commit  suicide.     When 

■  Acts  X.  47,  48. 
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Paul  spake  unto  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  it  is  said, 
"  And  he  took  them  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  and 
washed  their  stripes,  and  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his, 
straightway ;  and  when  he  had  brought  them  into  his 
house,  he  set  meat  before  them,  and  rejoiced,  believing 
in  God  with  all  his  house."  For  no  evidence  of 
repentance  did  Paul  wait;  the  same  hour  of  the 
night  the  jailor  was  baptized ;  and,  after  his  bap- 
tism, not  previously  to  it,  we  are  told  he  believed  in 
God,  with  all  his  house.  Can  we  suppose,  amidst 
the  confusion  of  such  a  night,  that  the  poor  jailor 
did  anything  more  than  place  himself  at  the  disposal 
of  Paul  and  Silas,  that  they  might  do  with  him  what^ 
ever  they  thought  proper?  The  first  thing  they  did, 
after  speaking  the  word  of  the  Lord,  even  before  they 
t  took  refreshment,  was  straightway  to  baptize  him. 
In  these  instances  the  families,  whether  in&nt  or 
adult,  were  baptized  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  wa« 
afforded,  by  the  willingness  of  the  heads  to  allow  the 
administration  of  that  ordinance. 

In  the  instance  of  household  baptisms  it  is  often 
asked,  how  do  we  know  they  consisted  of  infants? 
^  A  more  important  inquiry  is,  how  do  we  know  they 
^  consisted  of  believers  ?  The  question  of  infant  bap- 
tism is  not  here  directly  before  us,  but  we  have  a  right 
to  ask,  as  the  burden  of  proof  belongs  to  those  who 
limit  the  commission,  how  they  know  that  the  adults 
in  these  households  were  believers?  Lydia  was  a 
believer,  but  of  her  family  we  know  nothing.  The 
household  of  Stephanas  had  addicted  themselves  to 
the  ministry  of  the  saints  when  the  apostle  wrote,— 
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SO  many  years  after  their  baptism,  that  he  could  not 
recollect  whether  he  had  baptized  more  than  two 
other  persons  about  the  same  time.  As  to  the  jailor, 
we  do  not  know  that  he  himself  was  a  believer  when  he 
was  baptized.  He  was  not  a  believer  a  short  time 
before,  he  was  a  believer  a  short  time  afterwards ;  but 
whether  his  baptism  preceded  his  belief,  or  his  belief 
his  baptism,  we  do  not  know.  All  I  know  is,  that  his 
baptism  with  his  household  is  mentioned  first,  and 
his  believing  with  his  house  is  reported  afterwards 
in  the  sacred  narrative. 

The  next  account  is  of  the  baptism  of  the  twelve 
men  of  Ephesus,  who  had  been  previously  baptized 
by  ApoUos,  after  the  manner  of  John's  baptism,  and 
not  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Having  considered  this 
re-baptism  in  a  previous  lecture,  I  now  pass  it  over 
as  having  no  other  connexion,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, with  our  present  argument,  than  as  con- 
firming our  deductions  from  the  preceding  instances. 
Paul  baptized  twelve  men  who  '^  had  not  so  much  as 
heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost  j"  who,  on 
the  very  strictest  interpretation  of  their  words,  had 
never  heard  of  the  effusion  of  the  Pentecost,  and  of 
the  plenitude  of  miraculous  gifts  conferred  upon 
the  church,  after  a  brief  exposition,  as  it  must 
have  been,  of  the  testimony  which  John,  whose  bap- 
tism alone  they  kQcw,  had  borne  to  Jesus  as  the 
Christ. 

These  are  the  baptisnis  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;  and  again  I  ask,  on  the  review  of  them, 
what  authority  do  they  afford  for  the  restriction  of 
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the  baptismal  commission  to  believers  ?  If  the  New 
Testament  were  intended  to  teach  us  that  only 
believers,  or  such  as  were  judged  to  be  faithful,  were 
proper  subjects  of  Christian  baptism,  it  is  remarkable 
that  a  selection  of  instances  should  have  been  given, 
of  the  greater  number  of  which  the  administrator 
could  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  persons 
baptized  had  previously  washed  away  their  sins;  and 
in  all,  the  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  which^  we  are 
told,  ought  to  be  credible,  (if  anything  worthy  of  that 
name  existed,)  could  not  have  been  of  more  than  a 
few  hours*  standing.  Were  any  one  to  form  his 
opinion  from  these   historical    notices,  without  any 

1  previous  bias,  would  he  not  conclude  that  baptism  i 
was  indiscriminately  administered  without  any  qua-^ 
lification  whatever?  There  is  not  in  one  of  them 
the  slightest  intimation  of  any  pre-requisite.  In 
no  instance  was  any  qualification  specified.  In  no 
instance  was  there  any  hesitation  or  delay, — but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  re-baptizing  of  those  who  had 
been  improperly  baptized,  the  ordinance  was  admi- 
■  nistered  immediately  after  the  parties,  for  the  first  time 
;  in  their  lives,  heard  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  In 
no  instance  could  a  Baptist  minister,  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  practice  of  his  denomination, 
have  administered  the  ordinance.  Would  he  baptize 
any,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  the  hour  of  the 
first  convictions,  without  time  for  the  slightest  inquiry; 
or,  as  in  the  instance  of  Saul,  previously  to  the  remis- 
sion of  their  sins?  Would  he  baptize  so  unin- 
structed  a  man  as  Simon  Magus ;  that  is,  would  he 
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baptize  a  notorious  juggler  and  impostor  without  a 
slight  examination  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  ? 
Would  he  baptize  a  stranger  to  Christ  and  to  himself, 
as  the  Ethiopian  treasurer  on  the  first  interview? 
Would  he  baptize  the  whole  household  of  Lydia,  or 
of  the  Philippian  jailor,  immediately  after  he  had 
preached  to  them  the  first  sermon  ?  But  if,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  no  authority,  direct  or  indirect,  for 
restricting  baptism  to  believers,  and  no  inferential 
reasoning  on  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament 
in  favour  of  such  a  restriction,  we  ask  again,  what 
right  have  our  Baptist  friends,  with  no  authority 
of  Scripture,  or  rather  in  direct  contravention  of  its 
examples,  to  impose  this  limitation  upon  the  general 
form  of  the  commission  of  our  Lord  ?  If  the  restric- 
tion be  apostolical,  it  must  be  found  in  some  other 
documents  than  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

As  to  the  allusions  in  the  epistles  to  the  obligations 
of  baptism,  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  defend 
the  restriction  to  believers,  or,  at  least,  to  adults,  I 
need  do  no  more  than  repeat  the  reply  which  has 
been  often  given  to  such  attempts.  When,  for  in- 
stance, the  verse  is  cited,  "  As  many  of  you  as  have 
been  baptized  unto  Jesus  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ," 
and  the  inference  is  deduced,  as  only  adults  could 
have  put  on  Christ,  so  only  adults  were  baptized, — it 
is  quite  sufficient  to  adduce,  as  many  have  done 
before  me,  another  verse  of  the  apostle,  "  I  testify 
again  to  every  man  that  is  circumcised,  that  he  is  a 
debtor  to  do  the  whole  law,"  and  to  inquire  if  our  bre- 
thren will  abide  by  the  inference  that,  as  adults  only 
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could  be  under  obligation  to  do  the  whole  law,  infants 
were  not  circumcised?  A  baptized  in&nt  was  as 
competent  to  put  on  Christ,  as  a  circumcised  infant 
was  to  do  the  whole  law ;  but  this  reasoning  oo 
passages  which  manifestly  refer  only  to  the  parties 
addressed,  as  many  of  you,  is  undeserving  the  trouble 
of  serious  refutation.  Besides,  thd  argument,  if  it 
prove  anything,  will,  in  its  proper  breadth,  prove  that 
no  hypocrites  were  baptized,  because  such  had  not 
put  on  the  Lord  Jesus. 

But  I  am  aware  some  of  our  Baptist  friends  object 
to  our  translation  of  the  words  of  the  commission, 
and,  instead  of  saying,  as  we  have  done,  ''  Disciple 
all  nations,''  they,  retaining  the  authorised  version, 
"  Teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them,"  say  the  words 
themselves  suggest  the  restriction;  for  as  infants 
cannot  be  taught,  they  are  not  included  in  the  con- 
mission,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  baptized.  Tiie 
meaning  of  the  passage,  admitting  this  interpretation, 

II  is,  that  those  who  are  taught  are  to  be  baptized.  I  ask 
how  does  this  interpretation  assist  our  Baptist  friends? 
Will  they  baptize  all  whom  they  teach?  In  how 
many  families  are  children,  who,  although  well  in- 
structed in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  have  no 
experience  of  its  power,  and  do  not  in  their  practice 
submit  to  its  authority !  Do  Baptist  ministers  bap- 
tize them  because  they  are  taught  ?  if  they  do,  thejr 

J  surrender  their  doctrine  of  believers'  baptism  j  if  th^ 
do  not,  they  practically  reject  this  interpretation. 
In  order  to  exclude  children,  I  have  seen  the  inte^ 
pretation  put  in  this  form,  only  those  who  are  capahk 
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of  being  taught  are  to  be  baptized,  to  which  the 
reply  is  obvious,  do  they  baptize  all  who  are  capable   \ 
of  being  taught?     The   only   exposition   that  will 
justify  their  practice  is — Go  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  so  many  of  them  as  make  a  credible  pro- 
fession of  faith.     But  of  credible  profession  there  is  i 
not  a  word  in  the  commission  according  to  which  ] 
they  baptize;  and  they  have  no  more  right  to  insert  ' 
this  limitation  as  their  gloss  or  amendment,  than  they 
have  to  append  a  clause  restricting  baptism  only  to 
Jews,  or  only  to  Gentiles — only  to  men,  or  only  to 
women.     By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things, 
or  who  gave  thee  this  authority  ? 

In  reference  to  those  who  maintain  that  baptism  is 
to  be  administered  to  believers,  and  to  their  infant     j 
offspring,  I  need  not  protract  the  discussion.     If  the 
remarks  I  have  made  respecting  the  exclusive  baptism 
of  believers  be  correct,  the  argument  applies  with  ^ 
equal  force  to  those  who  would  establish  a  distinction   > 
in  in&ncy  between  the  children  of  believers  and  the   ' 
children  of  unbelievers.     If  baptism  is  to  be  indiscri- 
minately administered  to  all  adult  applicants,  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  if  infant  baptism  be  admitted,  that  all 
infants  presented  by  their  parents  ought  to  be  indis- 
criminately baptized.     Such  Paedo-baptists,  I  appre- 
hend, as  think  that  of  adults  only  believers  ought  to 
be  admitted  to  baptism,  would  also  maintain  that  of 
infants  only  the  children  of  believers  ought  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  and  such  as  think  that  all  adults  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  baptism,  would  administer  the  ordinance 
to  ndl  infants  without  respect  to  the  character  of  their 

2  M 
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parents.  As  a  practical  question ,  the  inquiry  concerns 
English  Congregationalists^  who  generally  baptize, 
without  discrimination  or  scruple,  the  infants  who  are 
brought  to  them  by  the  regular  attendants  on  their 
ministry.  I  think  this  subject  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  among  us,  as  there  are  still  some 
respected  brethren  who  baptize  only  the  children  of 
church  members,  or  of  professed  believers.  Without 
professing  to  supply  this  deficiency,  or  hoping  to 
bring  about  the  unity  of  our  denomination,  unless  it 
be  remotely  by  exciting  inquiry,  I  am  compelled,  by 
the  course  of  this  lecture,  candidly,  though  briefly, 
to  examine  this  question. 

The  principal  argument  for  restricting  baptism  to 
the  children  of  believers,  is  founded  upon  the  opinion 
that,  as  the  ancient  sign  of  the  covenant  was  admi- 
nistered to  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  testimony  of  his 
fEiith,  (the  covenant  being  made  with  him  and  with  bis 
seed,)  so  the  modern  sign  of  that  covensuit  is  to  be 
administered  to  the  seed  of  believers  on  account  of 
the  faith  of  their  parents.  We  have  therefore  to  con- 
sider the  very  important  subject  of  the  relation  which 
baptism,  the  seal  of  the  evangelical  covenant,  bears  to 
circumcision,  the  seal  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
After  some  anxious  consideration,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  transmission  of 
the  sign  of  the  Christian  covenant  from  the  believing 
parent  to  his  children,  founded  upon  the  transmissioo 
of  the  sign  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  through  the 
hereditary  line  of  succession  in  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham, fails  in  almost  every  particular.     Independently 
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of  the  feebleness  of  its  foundation,  the  administration 
of  baptism  only  to  believing  adults,  the  general 
opinion  that  baptism  is  substituted  for  circumcision, 
as  a  kind  of  hereditary  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  > 
appears  to  be  ill  sustained  by  scriptural  evidence,  and 
to  be  exposed  to  some  very  serious,  if  not  absolutely 
fatal,  objections. 

The  argument  is,  I  think,  stated  more  clearly  and 
distinctly  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,**  than  by  any  other  writer 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  He  proposes  it  thus : 
— "Before  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  covenant  of 
grace  had  been  revealed,  and  under  that  covenant 
there  existed  a  Divinely  instituted  connexion  between 
children  and  their  parents ;  the  sign  and  seal  of  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  were,  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment, administered  to  children;  and  there  can  be 
produced  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  connexion 
having  been  done  away."  I  am  sorry  that  there  is 
much  in  this  statement  of  my  revered  friend,  and  still 
more  in  his  illustration  of  it,  with  which  I  cannot 
bring  either  the  facts  or  the  reasoning  of  Scripture  to 
coincide.  The  argument  is^  if  I  understand  it,  because 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  were  circumcised  in  their 
infancy,  the  children  of  believing  parents  under  the 
Gospel  ought  to  be  baptized  in  their  infancy ;  seeing 
(for  this  is  essential  to  the  argument)  that  the  Abra- 
hamic  and  the  Christian  covenants  are  virtually  and 
really  the  same,  and  that  baptism,  as  the  seal,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  substituted   for  circumcision.     On   this 

*  On  Infimt  Baptism.     Section  I. 
2  M  2 
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argument  is  founded  the  exclusive  rig^t  of  the  chil- 
dien  of  believers  to  baptism. 

For  any  man,  and  especially  for  a  Paedo-baptist, 
to  measure  syllogisms  with  Dr.  WanUaw,  is  far  trooi 
being  an  agreeable  or  a  safe  adventure.  But  how  cao 
I  escape?  On  consulting  other  writers,  who  have 
employed  the  general  reasoning  upon  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  I  have  not  found  one  who  has  so  lucidly, 
ably,  and  logically  expounded  the  argument.  Be- 
sides, as  the  proposition  is,  that  especial  privfleges  are 
conferred  exclusively  upon  the  children  of  believers, 
of  which  privileges  baptism  is  the  seal,  the  reasoning 
of  such  theologians  as  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  the  Scottish 
Congregationalists^  is  at  least  consistent  throughout; 
but  when  I  meet  upon  this  ground  our  English 
friends  of  the  Episcopal,  Methodist,  or  Independent 
denomination,  who,  like  myself,  administer  baptism 
to  children,  irrespective  of  the  faith  of  their  parents,  I 
am  ready  to  ask.  What  dost  thou  here?  Your  argu- 
ment will  justify  but  one  moiety  of  the  baptisms 
which  you  solemnise. 

In  reasoning  with  our  Caledonian  brethren,  it 
should  be  observed  that  we  occupy  a  position  the 
reverse  of  their  Baptist  opponents.  We  adduce  our 
commission,  as  we  think^  for  baptizing  all  nations, 
and  they,  by  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  would  restrict 
it  to  the  families  of  the  faithful. '  Their  reasoning,  as 
against  the  Baptists,  is  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
commission  ;  as  against  us,  for  its  limitation.  If,  how- 
ever, they  only  reason  upon  the  covenant  as  against 
those  who  confine  baptism  to  believers,  and  say  to  us, 
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If  you  can  prove  that  all  adult  applicants  may  be  bap- 
tizedy  our  views  of  the  covenant  do  not  interfere  with 
the  evidence  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  then 
practically  we  can  have  no  objection  to  their  estab- 
lishing, if  they  can,  an  additional  reason  for  the 
baptism  of  believers'  children.  In  all  arguments, 
however,  which  assume  any  distinction  -of  privileges 
among  children  on  account  of  the  faith  of  their 
parents,  we  must  disclaim  all  participation. 

I  cordially  agree  with  Dr.  Wardlaw,  that  the  evan- 
gelical covenant  was  established  with  Abraham, 
although  in  a  specific  form  in  which  it  was  estab- 
lished with  no  one  else,  "  God  preached  before  the 
Gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying,  In  thee  shall  all  the 
nations  be  blessed."  Let  us  distinguish  between  the 
general  promise,  or  the  Gospel,  and  the  specific  pro- 
mise, or  the  honour  conferred  on  Abraham  in  consti- 
tuting him  the  medium  of  bestowing  the  blessing 
upon  all  the  nations.  The  general  promise  was  that 
all  nations  should  be  blessed ;  the  specific  promise  to 
Abraham  that  they  should  be  blessed  in  him.  The 
general  promise  was  the  Gospel  previously  decltfred 
from  the  fall,  the  Gospel  preached  before  to  our  first 
parents,  the  Gospel  of  Abel,  and  of  Enoch,  and  of 
Noah,  who,  before  Abraham  was,  became  "  heirs  of 
the  righteousness  of  faith."  Had  only  the  general 
promise  been  given,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed,  we  do  not  see  with  what  pro- 
priety it  could  have  been  specifically  called  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  any  more  than  the  covenant 
with    other  patriarchs,    who,    before  Abraham,   had 
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received  the  same  promise,  without  the  seal  of  cir- 
cumcision. The  covenant  made  with  Abraham  had 
reference  to  peculiar  honours  conferred  upon  himsdf, 
inasmuch  as  the  blessing  promised  for  all  natioDS, 
announced  to  many  patriarchs  before  himself,  should 
be  identified  in  an  especial  manner  with  his  name, 
with  his  faith,  and  with  his  seed.  To  the  nations 
about  to  be  blessed,  it  might  have  been  a  matter  of 
comparatively  little  importance  whether  deliverance 
should  come  through  Melchizedek,  or  Lot^  or  Job,  or 
any  other  ancient  believer ;  but  as  one  was  to  be 
chosen,  the  election  of  grace  fell  upon  Abraham. 
i  The  especial  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
X  preference  to  every  other  patriarch.  God  engaged 
through  him,  that  is,  through  an  illustrious  de- 
scendant firom  him,  to  bless  all  the  nations.  The 
Gospel,  then,  is  the  subject  of  the  covenant  with 
Abraham,  but  the  specific  form  is  that  the  promise 
should  be  imparted  to  the  world  throuffh  him.  The 
emphasis  of  the  covenant,  so  to  speak,  as  established 
with  Abraham,  was  on  the  words  in  thee — in  thee 
shall  all  the  nations  be  blessed ;  or,  as  in  the  renewal 
of  the  covenant  on  occasion  of  the  offering  of  Isaac, 
in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed  ;  or,  as  St.  Paul  expounds  it,  that  the  bless- 
ing of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through 
.  Jesus  Christ  To  this  form  of  the  covenant,  proposed 
first  in  Abraham,  and  afterwards  in  his  seed,  the 
i^osUe  refers:  "Now  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed 
||k were  the  promises  made  " — he  means  not  (ov  Xiyn) 
H|bfl6dt»  as   of  many,  but  of  one.  And  to  thy  seed, 
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which  is  Christ/'  To  Abraham  and  to  Christ,  as  the 
apostle  himself  expounds  the  word  seed,  the  great 
promise  was  made^  that  in  them,  Abraham  as  the  type, 
and  Christ  the  antitype,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed.  Of  this  covenant  (for  Dr.  Ward- 
law  has,  I  think,  most  clearly  demonstrated,  if  the 
reading  of  the  book  of  Genesis  were  not  itself 
abundant  demonstration,  that  the  three  several  form- 
ularies declared  to  Abraham  describe  one  and  the 
same  evangelical  covenant)  circumcision  was  the 
Divinely  appointed  seal. 

I  know  not  that  in  this  view  of  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant I  differ  materially,  if  at  all,  from  my  honoured 
friend,  whose  name  I  have  so  often  mentioned^ 
unless  I  may  be  thought  to  do  so  in  giving  more 
prominence  to  the  fact  that  Abraham  was  the  man 
whom  God  delighted  to  honour  on  account  of  his 
faith,  and  with  whom  he  made  an  especial  covenant 
that  through  him  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  should  be 
conferred  upon  all  nations.  I  fear,  however,  that  in 
speaking  of  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  our  difference 
will  become  obvious. 

Agreeing  with  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  the  commencement 
of  his  statement,  "  before  the  coming  of  Christ  the 
covenant  of  grace  had  been  revealed,"  I  am  com- 
pelled to  hesitate,  and  the  longer  I  hesitate  the  more  I 
I  demur,  on  its  conclusion,  "  and  under  that  covenant 
there  existed  a  Divinely  instituted  connexion  between 
children  and  their  parents,  according  to  which  the 
sign  and  seal  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant 
were,     by     Divine    appointment,    administered    to 
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children ;  and  there  can  be  produced  no  satisiaetonr 
evidence  of  its  having  been  done  awajr.**  No  one 
is  bound  to  produce  "  satis&ctory  evidence  of  its 
having  been  done  away/*  until  some  one  produce 
satisfactory  evidence  of  its  having  ever  existed.  The 
respected  writer,  indeed,  says,  "  Under  that  covenant 
there  existed  a  Divinely  instituted  connexion  between 
children  and  their  parents  ;*'  but  of  this  connexion, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  hinge  of  the  whole 
argument,  he  offers,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  no  satis- 
factory evidence,  nor  even  any  evidence  at  all.  That 
the  sign  of  the  blessings  of  that  covenant  was  by 
Divine  appointment  administered  to  children,  I,  of 
course,  admit ;  but  it  is  implied  in  the  argument  that 
it  was  so  administered  on  account  of  the  connexion 
between  those  children  and  their  parents.  The  sign 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  given  to  every  child, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  on  account,  not  of  his  imme- 
diate connexion  with  his  parents,  but  of  his  remote 
connexion  with  the  head  of  the  covenant.  The 
covenant  was  made  primarily  and  directly  with 
Abraham^  secondarily  and  indirectly  with  all  his  con- 
nexions of  every  kind,  and  was  to  continue  through 
all  generations  until  its  accomplishment  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Abraham  coming  upon  the  Gentiles  through 
Christ  Jesus.  Every  descendant  of  Abraham  was 
born  with  an  incipient  interest  in  this  evangelical 
f  covenant,  and  was  related  to  the  Messiah  according 
V  to  the  flesh,  inasmuch  as  he  was  related  to  the 
^  progenitor  of  that  promised  seed.  The  descendants 
of  the  head  of  the  covenant,  on  account,  not  of  the 
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persons  through  whom,  but  of  the  person  from  wham  I 
ihey  were  heirs  of  the  promise^  received  both 
the  privilege  and  the  sign  of  the  covenant.  God 
established  his  covenant  with  Abraham  and  his 
seed  after  him — not  his  children  only,  but  his 
posterity  for  ages.  According  to  these  terms,  the 
children  of  Esau,  as  well  as  the  children  of  Jacob, 
received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  the  seal  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  faith  of  their  common  an- 
cestor. Hanoch,  and  Phallu,  and  Hezron,  and 
Carmi,  received  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  not  as 
the  sons  of  Reuben,  but  as  the  descendants, 
although  in  the  fourth  gegeration,  of  him  whom 
God  had  so  greatly  honoured  as  to  engage  in 
covenant  with  him  and  with  his  posterity  for  his 
sake.  Ahaziah  was  circumcised,  not  because  he 
was  the  son  of  the  wicked  Ahab,  or  the  more  wicked 
Jezebel,  but  because  he  was  of  the  covenanted 
lineage  of  the  faithful  Abraham.  The  privilege,  then, 
is  resolved  into  the  connexion  between  Abraham 
and  his  posterity,  and  no  other  seems  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  Abrahamic  covenant — of  no  other  can  I 
find  the  slightest  trace  in  all  the  reasoning  upon  the 
analogy  of  signs  and  seals  in  the  ancient  and  the 
Christian  dispensation.  A  father  might  by  unbelief 
cut  himself  off  from  the  people,  incur  the  forfeiture 
of  his  privileges,  but  he  could  not,  by  that  act,  pre- 
vent his  child  from  claiming  restoration  as  a  son  of 
Abraham ;  but  if  the  forfeiture  was  not  hereditary, 
neither  was  the  privilege.  The  proof  of  ancestry  would 
have   been    sufficient,  however  broken    might   have 
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been  the  link  of  connexion.  In  asceitmining  the  eo- 
venanted  relation  of  the  children^  the  charmrter  of  tke 
immediate  parents  was  never  taken  into  the  mcconnL 
They  might  or  they  might  not  be  believers, — ther 
might  or  they  might  not  themselves  be  circainciied. 
As  that  rite  was  neglected  during  the  forty  yeus  of 
the  sojoarning  in  the  wilderness,  for  throagfa  some 
reason  unexplained,  Moses  did  not  enforce  it  during 
his  government  of  Israel,  it  is  probable,  or  father,  in 
so  great  a  multitude,  certain,  according  to  the  cooise 
of  human  life,  that  many,  who  were  born  after  the 
day  they  left  Egypt,  died  before  the  rolling  away  of 
the  reproach  at  Gilgal,  at  the  end  of  the  forty  years, 
leaving  their  orphan  children  in  the  camp.  Such 
children  were  undoubtedly  circumcised,  as  being  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.  Jesus  said  to  the  Jews,  *^  If 
ye  were  Abraham's  children,  ye  would  do  the  works 
of  Abraham;"  and  many  before  them  in  the  lineal 
descent  had  forfeited  their  honourable  standing  as  the 
children  of  Abraham;  yet  their  children,  the  spiritoal 
connexion  not  being  with  the  immediate  parent,  but 
the  remote  ancestor,  preserved  unimpaired  their  in- 
terest in  the  covenant,  and  with  propriety  received  its 
seal  in  their  infancy.  The  Edomites,  although  re- 
taining circumcision  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,*  bad 
abandoned  it  before  the  conquest  of  Idumea  by  John 
Hyrcanus,  probably  through  the  persecution  <rf 
Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  but  although  the  connexion 
between  parents  and  children,  in  retaining  the  seal  of 
the  Abrahamic  covenant,  was  broken,  when  they  sub 

•  Jei^.  ix.  26,  26. 
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milted  to  the  condition  imposed  by  their  conqueror  of 

resuming  circumcision,  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 

r    these  children  of  the  uncircumcised  observed  the  law 

-  of  the  covenant  of  their  great  ancestor.*     If  this  view 

-  be  correct,   and  it  is  implied  in  the  words  of  the 
r     covenant,  **  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  genera^ 

tions,"  then  the  argument  of  my  venerated   friend 
should  have  stood  thus: — ^^in  that   covenant  there 
existed  a  Divinely  instituted  connexion  between"  an 
ancestor  and  his  posterity  in  their  generations,  ''  and 
there  can  be  produced  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  this 
connexion  having  been  done  away;"  and  the  inference 
from  the  analogy,  or  if  it  so  please,  the  identity  of 
the  covenants,  according  to  this  mode  of  reasoning, 
would  be  that  the  posterity  of  a  believer  throughout  ' 
all  generations  ought  to  be  baptized.     If  a  covenant  ' 
were  now  specifically  contracted  with  a  believer,  for 
him  and  for  his  seed  after  him  in  their  generations, 
then  we   think  the  Divinely  instituted  seal  of  that 
special  covenant  would  belong  to  his  posterity,  not 
to  each  on  account  of  his  immediate  parents  having 
received  it,  but  to  all  on  account  of  their  common 
descent  from  the   person  with   whom  the  covenant 
was  originally  made.     In  such  an  instance,  we  think 
the  analogy  would  be  complete.     The  argument  of 
the  Abrahamic  covenant,  if  it  apply  at  all,  applies  to 
the  grandchildren  of  believers   as  well  as  to  their 
children,  and  so  on  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion, and  through  an  infinite  series. 

*  JotephuSy  Antiq.  lib.  xixi.  o.  ix.  §  1. 
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In  confirmation  of  these  remarks  it  may  be  added, 
that  all  persons  connected  with  Abraham,  or  belonging 
to  his  household,  although  not  his  children,  '*  He  that 
is  born  in  thy  house,  or  bought  with  money  of  any 
stranger,"  received  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  and  there- 
fore must  have  been  included  in  its  privileges.    Nor 
does   the  act  of  Abraham  seem   to    recognise  anj 
peculiar  relation  in  his  covenant  between  parents  and 
children.     He  ^'took  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all  that 
were  born  in  his  house,  and  all  that  were  bought 
with  his  money,  every  male  among  the  men  of  Abra- 
ham's house,  and  circumcised  them."     By  house,  we 
must  here  understand  his  whole  tribe,  or  village  of 
tents,  because  he  is  said  to  have  had  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  trained  servants,  or  warriors,  "  born  in  his 
own  house;"  but  all  these,  with  the  fair  proportion  of 
females  and  children,  were  surely  not  literally  born 
in  his  own  tent.     If,  however,  Abraham,  some  years 
before,  had  three  hundred  and  eighteen  warriors,  and 
continued  greatly  to  prosper ;  and  if  to  these  we  add 
their  male  children  and  youth  not  old  enough  to  bear 
arms,  and  all  that  were  bought  with  his  money,  his 
herdsmen  and  slaves,  sufficient,  as  we  may  infer  from 
his  great  wealth,  to  do  the  agricultural  and  servQe 
work  of  a  clan  of  warriors,  whose  families  must  have 
consisted  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons,  we  arrive 
at  a  computation  which  makes  the  act  of  Abraham 
appear  far  more  that  of  the  chieftain  of  his  tribe,  than 
of  the  father  of  his  family.     So,  in  after  ages,  if  any 
person  was  received  into  the  house  of  Israel,  he  and 
all  his  sons  were  circumcised.     Their  distinction  of 
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race  being  overlooked,  they  were  considered  as 
new-born  children  of  Abraham^  and  admitted  to 
belong  to  the  people  in  whom  the  seed  should  11  - — 
come  to  bless  all  nations.  From  these  instances  it 
would  appear  that  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch 
held  the  sign  of  the  covenant  with  power  to  impart  it 
to  all  who^  as  servants  or  slaves,  or  in  any  other 
capacity,  might  be  permanently  united  with  their  fa- 
milies ;  and  so,  eventually,  in  their  posterity  might  be 
blended  with  the  Abrahamic  race.  They  were  reckoned 
by  incorporation  the  seed  of  Abraham,  being  grafted 
into  the  good  olive  tree, — the  partakers  of  its  fatness 
and  fruit.  Should  it  be  objected  that  Esau  was  rejected 
from  the  covenant,  the  children  being  not  yet  born, 
neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil,  and  therefore 
that  he  did  not  inherit  as  the  grandson  of  Abraham, 
this  objection  must  be  irrelevant,  as  he  was  not  ex-  > 
eluded  from  the  visible  sign  of  the  covenant.  With 
man  is  the  administration  of  the  sign,  according  to 
revealed  lawj  with  God  the  bestowment  of  the  bless- 
ing, according  to  the  election  of  grace. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  by  some,  that  this 
reply  to  the  reasoning  on  the  assumed  connexion  of 
children  and  their  parents  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
cannot  be  satisfactory,  or  our  Baptist  friends  would 
have  resorted  to  it,  instead  of  betaking  themselves, 
as  they  have  done,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  their  replies  to 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  to  the  desperate  course  (I  am  compelled  T 
to  call  it  so)  of  maintaining  that  the  covenant  of  ' 
circumcision  was  a  covenant  of  temporal  blessings, 
although  St.  Paul  declares  it  to  have  been  the  pro- 
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mise  which  the  law  could  not  disannul ;  or  that  cir- 
cumcision was  only  a  civile  political,  or  national 
distinction,  althoug^h  St.  Paul  calls  it  the  seal  of  the 
righteousness  of  Abraham's  faith.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  bound  to  refrain  from  using  an  argument, 
because  the  Baptists  do  not  choose  to  patronise  it 
Our  friends  best  know  how  to  manage  their  own  case, 
and  they  have,  I  doubt  not,  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  shunning  my  argument,  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Dr.  Wardlaw's  essay.  Looking  warily  upon 
every  side  of  this  subject,  it  is  possible  they  might 
feel,  in  reference  to  these  views  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  that  the  one  I  adopt  having  a  wider  range, 
is  the  more  Paedo-baptistical  of  the  two.  In  avoiding 
the  doctrine  of  my  friend,  that  infants  received  the 
sign  of  the  evangelical  covenant  before  its  confirma- 
tion in  Christ,  on  account  of  a  Divinely  instituted 
connexion  with  their  parents^  they  may  look  as  sus- 
piciously upon  my  view  of  the  subject,  that  infants 
received  the  sign  of  that  covenant  because  they  were 
born  with  a  recognised  interest  in  it,  as  belonging  to 
the  lineage  which,  through  all  its  generations,  held 
the  promise  until  its  confirmation  in  Christ.  If  the 
former  leads  to  the  opinion  that,  under  the  Gospel, 
the  infants  of  believers  are  to  be  baptized,  the  latter 
as  directly  leads  to  the  opinion  that  all  infants  who  art 
born  with  a  recognised  interest  in  the  Gospel,  are  to 
be  baptized.  If,  from  the  doctrine  that  an  infant  re- 
ceived the  ancient  sign  of  the  covenant,  by  virtue  of 
his  parents'  interest  in  it,  the  inference  is,  that  an  in&nt 
is  now  to  be  baptized  by  virtue  of  his  parents'  iate- 
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rest  in  the  Gospel ;  it  appears  to  me,  with  at  least  equal 
clearness,  that  if  an  infant  received  the  ancient  sign 
of  the  covenant,  on  account  of  his  personal  interest  in 
it,  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  whatever  t 
might  have  been  the  character  of  his  parents ;  so  an   * 
infant  should  now  receive  the  new  sign  of  the  covenant 
on  account  of  his  personal  interest  in  it,  as  belonging, 
according  to  the  assurance  of  our  Lord,  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.     Under  either  form  of  the  evangelical 
<*ovenant,  when  it  was  confined  to  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, or  since  it  has  comprised  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  an  unbelieving  parent  never  had  power,  so  far  as  Ij 
I  can  find,  to  exclude  his  children  from  this  precious  / 
birthright. 

The  most  important  difference,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  between  the  views  of  my  respected  friend 
and  my  own,  consists  in  his  regarding  circumcision 
as  having  been  performed  on  the  infant  on  ac-7 
count  of  the  interest  of  his  parents  in  the  Abra-  \ 
hamic  covenant,  and  in  my  regarding  it  as  having 
been  performed  on  account  of  his  own  personal 
interest  in  it,  even  though  his  parents,  like  the 
Jews  who  fell  in  the  wilderness,  had  forfeited  the 
grace  of  the  covenant,  and  never  received  its  sign. 
S09  under  the  Gospel,  my  friend  makes  the  appli- 
cation of  his  argument  depend  upon  a  relative  inte- 
rest of  the  children  of  believers,  through  their  parents, 
in  the  evangelical  covenant;  I  make  it  depend,  so 
lar  as  I  adopt  it,  upon  the  personal  interest  of  the 
children,  irrespective  of  the  faith  of  their  parents  in 
that  covenant.     The  principal  change,  as  it  appears 
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to  me,  which  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  essentially  the 
covenant  of  grace,  has  sustained,  is,  that  although 
previously  to  the  death  of  Christ,  it  recognised  only 
the  posterity  of  Abraham,  subsequently  to  that  event, 
it  has  received  "all  the  nations/*  In  that  state  of 
covenanted  privilege,  whatever  it  be,  in  which  Dr. 
Wardlaw  places  the  children  of  believers,  do  I,  without 
respect  of  persons,  place  the  children  of  all  men. 
Before  the  advent  of  Christ,  one  nation  was  blessed 
in  Abraham;  since  the  advent^  in  him  are  blessed 
all  the  families  of  the  earth.  Before  the  advent, 
Abraham  was  inheritor  of  Canaan;  since,  he  is  be- 
come heir  of  the  world.  The  termination  of  the 
special  privileges  of  the  Jews,  is  the  equal  bestow- 
ment  of  them,  without  their  speciality,  upon  all 
mankind;  the  fall  of  Israel  is  the  riches  of  the 
wrorld;  the  casting  away  of  Israel  is  the  recon- 
ciling of  the  world.  The  seed  of  the  woman,  repre- 
sented by  Christ,  has  succeeded  in  external  privilege 
to  the  race  of  Abraham.  All  the  Gentiles  are  branches 
engrafted  into  the  holy  root  of  Abraham,  not  on 
account  of  their  faith  (for  the  Jews  were  not  engrafted 
by  faith)  ;  and  yet  standing  by  faith,  as  by  unbelief 
they,  like  the  Jews,  may  be  cut  off.  The  relation, 
therefore,  is  merely  external,  like  that  of  Israel,  and 
refers  to  external  privileges.  On  account  of  that 
relation,  no  man  can  now  be  called  common  or  un- 
clean. Every  Gentile  now,  as  distinctly  as  was  every 
Jew,  is  born  entitled  to  the  external  privileges  of  the 
Gospel.  Dying  in  infancy,  he  is  saved  by  the  death 
of  Christ;  surviving,  he  has  an  inceptive   right,  con- 
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ferred  by  grace,  to  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ,  the 
forfeiture  of  which  he  incurs  by  unbelief,  or  by  what 
may  be  considered  the  guilty  act,  equivalent  to  unbe- 
lief, which,  in  heathen  darkness,  leaves  him  without 
excuse.  On  these  principles  we  claim  all  that  is 
valuable  in  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  on  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  (how  much  is  valuable  let  those 
say  who  have  carefully  studied  it)  for  all  Gentile 
children,  who  are,  as  we  believe,  in  the  exact  position, 
as  to  privUege,  in  which  he  places  the  children  of 
believers.  Should  it  be  asked.  Were  not  Gentiles  in 
this  state  before  the  advent  of  Christ?  We  reply,  in 
so  far  as  they  were,  it  was  "the  mystery"  hidden  7 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  and,  therefore, 
under  the  law  of  circumcision,  no  rule  of  administra- 
tion for  the  ancient  church.  I  have,  and  I  ought  to 
confess  it  candidly,  some  serious  objections  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  baptism  as  the  substitute  for  cir- 
cumcision ;  but  how  far  these  objections  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  argument  from  the  analogy  on  the 
other,  should  avail,  the  more  appropriate  place  to 
consider  will  be  in  another  lecture  on  the  specific 
reasons  in  favour  of  infant  baptism,  and  the  objec- 
tions which  are  alleged  against  it.  All  I  at  present 
assert  is,  that  the  reasoning  of  my  friend,  be  it  valid 
or  invalid,  cannot  limit  the  commission  to  the  children 
of  believers ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  valid,  I  put  in  a  claim 
for  it  on  behalf  of  "  all  the  nations." 

Dr.  Owen,  in  his  tract  on  Infant  Baptism,  while  he 
defends  generally  the  views  of  my  respected  friend, 
appends  an  argument  which  he  thus  expresses: — 
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"  They  that  have  the  thing  signified  have  right  unto 
the  sign  of  it,  or  those  who  are  partakers  of  the  grace 
of  baptism  have  a  right  to  the  administration  of  it"" 
This  I  hold  to  be  incontrovertible.  And  after- 
wards, in  order  to  show  that  the  infant  children  of 
believers  have  the  thing  signified,  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism, he  says,  ^'All  children  in  their  infancy  are 
reckoned  unto  the  covenant  of  their  parents,  by  virtue 
of  the  law  of  their  creation.  It  is  therefore  contrary 
to  the  justice  of  God  and  the  law  of  the  creation  of 
human  kind,  wherein  many  die,  before  they  can 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left,  to 
deal  with  infants  any  otherwise  but  in  and  according 
to  the  covenant  of  their  parents  ;  and  that  he  doth  so 
see  Rom.  v.  11."  If  it  is  meant  that  the  children  of 
unbelievers  are,  with  their  parents,  and  for  their 
parents'  unbelief,  excluded  from  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  dying  in  infancy  perish  inevitably,  while 
the  infants  of  believers  are  saved,  this,  I  am  sure,  i» 
nowhere  asserted  in  Scripture,  whatever  may  be  "  the 
law  of  the  creation  of  human  kind  j"  on  which  diffi- 
cult subject,  without  the  express  testimony  of  inspi- 
ration, I  do  not  feel  competent  to  reason.  Dr. 
Owen's  distinction,  however,  is  clear,  and  consistent 
with  his  whole  argument.  He  baptized  the  infant 
children  of  believers,  because  they  are  in  their 
parents'  covenant  of  grace;  he  did  not  baptize 
the  children  of  unbelievers,  because  they,  like  their 
parents,  are  not  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  To  these 
conclusions  his  view  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
logically  conducted  him ;  and  Owen  was  not  the  man 
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to  hesitate  about  a  conclusion,  however  startling,  to 
which  he  was  brought  from  his  premises  by  a  due 
course  of  logic,  however  circuitous.  But  is  it  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  that  there  is  any  such 
distinction  in  the  spiritual  state  and  condition  of 
infants?  The  passage  to  which  Dr.  Owen  appeals 
asserts  the  death  of  infants  on  account  of  the  trans- 
gression of  Adam,  who  was  the  representative  of  the 
race  in  the  first  covenant.  To  this  we  add,  in  the 
language  of  the  succeeding  verse,  "  But  not  as  the 
offence  so  also  is  the  free  gift;  for  if  through  the 
offence  of  one  many  be  dead,  much  more  the  grace 
of  God,  and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man, 
Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  many."  If  the 
offence  of  one  man  hath  abounded  unto  many,  who 
have  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  his  transgres- 
sion, much  more  hath  the  gift  by  grace  through 
another  abounded  to  many  who  have  not  obeyed 
after  the  similitude  of  his  righteousness.  If  in  Adam 
all  in&nts  die,  much  more  in  Christ  are  all  infants 
redeemed  from  death.  I  believe,  with  Dr.  Owen,  that 
all  who  have  the  grace  of  l)aptism  have  right  unto 
the  sign.  I  believe,  with  St.  Paul,  that  the  gift  of 
grace  hath  abounded  to  all  who  have  not  sinned  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  for  if  it  does 
not  reach  all  infants,  it  does  not  abound  so  much  as 
the  offence,  and  therefore  that  all  infants  have  the 
grace  signified  by  baptism,  salvation  by  the  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  their  head.  As  it 
appears  to  me.  Dr.  Wardlaw  restricts  the  sign,  but 
nowhere  restricts  the  grace  of  the  Christian  covenant 
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to  one  class  of  in&nts ;  Dr.  Owen,  more  consistentlT, 
restricts  both  the  sipi  and  the  grace,  and  airiTes  aitbe 
conclusion  that  the  infguits  of  unbelieTers  are  nnkr 
the  covenant  of  works.  We  restrict  neither  the  si^ 
nor  the  grace,  but  believe  that  all  infiuits  are  reckoned, 
not  unto  the  covenant  of  their  parents,  but  bj  the 
first  covenant  of  death  unto  the  first  Adam,  and  by 
the  second  covenant  of  life  unto  the  second  Adam, 
the  Lord  from  heaven.  We,  therefore,  claim  all  Aat 
is  valuable  in  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Owen,  as  wdl  u 
of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  for  the  baptism  of  all  children  who 
have  the  grace  signified  by  the  sign. 

Although  I  propose  to  confine  this  lecture  to  the 
reasoning  which  depends  upon  the  commission,  yet 
as  that  reasoning  must  be,  to  some  degree,  affected 
by  the  view  we  take  of  the  position  of  **  all  the 
nations,''  under  the  evangelical  economy,  I  am  boaDd 
to  advert  to  that  subject.  The  reasoning  which  I 
claim  from  Owen  and  Wardlaw  becomes  available, 
just  as  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Gentiles  have 
become  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant.  When  a  restrictive  clause  is  suggested 
to  the  commission,  excepting  all  children  and  aU 
unbelievers,  however  willing  to  be  baptized,  the 
inquiry  arises.  What,  according  to  the  Gospel,  is  the 
position  of  ^^  all  the  nations  "  that  they  should  be  thus 
excluded  ? 

Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  the  reasoning  of  St 
Paul  upon  this  subject  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  apostle  had  solemnly 
and  firmly  denied  the  inference  which  some  might 
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have  been  disposed  to  draw  from  his  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  fall  of  many  in  Israel^  that  God  had  utterly 
cast  off  his  people.  To  sustain  his  denial  he  says^ 
**  For  I  am  an  Israelite ;''  but  how  did  his  being  an 
Israelite  prove  that  God  had  not  utterly  rejected 
Israel?  Had  God  judicially^  by  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  the  nation,  cast  out  the  people  from 
their  religious  privileges,  no  Israelite  could  have  been 
saved.  Excluded  from  ''the  promise/'  the  external 
adnunistration  of  the  Gospel,  Israel  could  not  have 
contained  ''a  residue  according  to  the  election  of 
grace/'  which  it  did,  notwithstanding  the  utter  rejec- 
tion of  many  Israelites.  There  is,  therefore,  a  great 
difference  between  the  rejection  of  the  Israelites  in- 
dividually and  the  fall  of  Israel  nationally.  As  a 
nation,  Israel  had  fallen  from  its  exclusive  relation  to 
Abraham,  because  all  the  privileges  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant  were  equally  conferred  upon  the 
Gentiles.  The  Jew  was  no  longer  sole  heir,  but 
only,  with  the  Gentile,  co-heir  of  the  promise,  hold- 
ing it,  subject  to  excision  and  forfeiture^  on  the 
same  conditions.  In  illustrating  these  sentiments, 
the  apostle  introduces  the  passage,  ''If  the  first- 
fruits  be  holy,  so  is  the  lump ;  and  if  the  root  be 
holy,  so  are  the  branches.''  So  far  as  Israel  is  con- 
cerned, the  illustration  is  too  obvious  to  be  misun- 
derstood. The  posterity  of  Abraham  partook  of 
privileges  derived  from  that  patriarch.  In  the  sense 
in  which  he  was  holy,  by  a  covenant  relation,  not 
by  personal  sanctity,  they  were  also  holy,  having 
received,   as  he  had,  the  sign  of  the  ancient  form 
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of  the  evangelical  covenant.  They  were  holy,  not 
by  a  sanctity  independent  of  their  descent,  but 
as  springing  from  the  holy  root  Some  of  these  holy 
branches  were  cut  off  through  unbelief.  Their  cir- 
cumcision became  as  uncircumcision :  their  relative 
holiness  was  forfeited  by  their  personal  corruptioo. 
But  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  respecting  the 
Gentiles  ?  "  K  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off, 
and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive,  wert  grafted  in  among 
them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  feitness 
of  the  olive  tree."  The  doctrine  surely  is,  that  the 
inserted  Gentiles  were  placed  precisely  in  the  position 
of  the  rejected  Jews,  that  is,  were  partakers  of  the 
same  relative  holiness.  To  say  that  partaking  "of 
the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive"  denotes  personal 
holiness,  would  be  to  assert  that  Jews  excluded 
through  unbelief,  were  also  partakers  of  personal 
holiness,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  apostle's 
argument.  Besides,  there  was  danger  to  the  Gentile 
of  a  similar  excision ;  his  standing  was  only  by  faith; 
his  privileges  would  become  like  those  of  the  Jews, 
of  no  avail  through  unbelief.  "  If  God  spared  not  the 
natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  he  spare  not  thee." 
The  question  is.  What  Gentiles  were  partakers  of  the 
evangelical  privileges  with  the  Jews  ?  what  branches 
were  grafted  into  the  good  olive  tree?  who  were 
admitted  into  the  state,  not  of  personal  salvation,  but 
of  covenant  privilege,  like  that  which  had  long  been 
confined  to  the  house  of  Israel  ?  We  answer,  **  The 
promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all 
that  are  afar  off;  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God 
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shall  invite."     All  Gentiles  brought  under  the  sound 
of  the  Gospel,  are  put  upon  the  trial  of  their  faith. 
They  are  all  inserted  in  the  good  olive  tree,  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  will  bring  forth  good  fruit.     Fruitless, 
they  are  rejected  with  many  of  Israel ;  fruitful,  they 
are  approved  with  the  residue  of  the  election.     The 
root  bears  all  these  branches  j  so,  Abraham  becomes 
the  father  of  many  nations,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but 
also  of  the  Gentiles.     To  confine  the  external  privi- 
leges and  relative  holiness  to  the  Jews,  is  to  represent 
Abraham,  as  the  father  only  of  one  nation,  and  not, 
as  the  promise  declared,  of  many:  to  confine  them  to 
the  converted,  is  to  represent  the  olive,  as  without 
any  fruitless  branches,  to  be  cut  off  through  unbelief. 
But  are  the  infants  of  Gentiles  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  ?     Are  they  holy 
branches  engrafted  into  the  holy  root?     Undoubt- 
edly, we  reply,  without  hesitation^  every  one  of  them 
In  the  promise  made  to  Abraham^  they  are  co-heirs 
with  the  infants  of  his  national  seed,  for  there  is  no 
longer  any  difference  between  Jew  and  Greek.     The 
Abrahamic  covenant  cannot  be  disannulled,  although 
it  is  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  who, 
by  the  call  of  the  Gospel,  inherit  the  promise  from 
the  father  of  many  nations,  in  whom  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.     The  infant  branches 
of  Israel  cannot  be  cut  off  on  account  of  unbelief; 
dying  in  infancy  in  union  with  the  father  of  the 
fjButhful,  they  live,  we  cannot  doubt,  in  Abraham's 
bosom.     Israel  is  not  then  utterly  rejected,  although 
its  adult  population  is  cut  off  on  account  of  unbelief; 
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bat  its  litUe  children^  not  so  forfodng  their  pnvik^ 
are  heirs  of  e^ery  promise.  And  the  Gentile  infrnt, 
grafted  into  the  stock  of  Abraham,  is  also  and  eqnaBj 
partaker  of  every  privilege.  The  root  is  holv;  the 
branches  are  also  holy,  whether  natural  or  engrafted; 
for  Abraham  is  the  &ther  of  many  nations. 

The  Jews,  in  their  collective  capacity,  originaDr 
constituted  a  privileged  body^  in  a  covenant  state; 
but  the  Gentiles,  in  their  collective  capacity,  were 
represented  as  an  unprivileged  body,  not  in  a  cove- 
nant state.  Individual  Gentiles  might  be  saved  as 
individual  Jews  were  lost;  but  the  Jews  were  the 
good  olive  tree  whose  root  was  Abraham, — the  Gen- 
tiles were  the  wild  olive  tree  whose  root  was  Adam. 
Wherever  the  Gospel  was  preached,  it4>rought  the 
Gentiles  into  the  state  of  privilege  by  which  the 
Jews  were  previously  distinguished;  all,  not  ex- 
cluded by  their  unbelief,  and  therefore  infants,  through 
the  Gospel,  were  reckoned  to  the  stock  of  Abra- 
ham, and,  being  introduced  by  grace,  they  must, 
arriving  at  maturity,  on  their  own  responsibility 
abide  in  him.  Abraham  is  the  father  of  many 
nations.  If  this  be  the  apostle's  doctrine,  the  cove- 
nant of  external  privilege  made  with  Israel  has  never 
been  dissolved,  except  in  its  exclusive  character.  The 
change  it  has  sustained  is  entirely  of  enlargement 
The  tabernacle  of  Zion  has  lengthened  its  cords,  and 
strengthened  its  stakes.  The  good  olive  tree  has  not 
been  plucked  up,  but  multitudes  of  new  branches 
have  been  engrafted  into  it,  many  of  them  fruitful, 
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but  many,  like  the  older  branches,  fruitless.  With 
the  commission  in  my  hand,  can  I  find  for  it  a 
restrictive  clause  in  the  apostolic  representation  of 
the  privileges  of  all  the  nations  ?  Can  I  hesitate  a 
moment  in  conferring  a  sign  of  external  privilege 
(baptism  is  nothing  else)  upon  the  children  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  new  branches  of  the  good  olive  ?  As  the 
older  and  fruitless  branches  had  their  older  sign  of 
circumcision,  who  shall  forbid  these  new  branches 
to  receive  the  new  sign  of  baptism?  Whether 
the  two  signs  are  essentially  identical,  although  for- 
mally distinct,  I  do  not  say,  for  I  have  that  subject 
still  to  consider,  but  both  were  external  signs  of  their  I 
respective  forms  of  the  covenant;  and  baptism,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  no  more  to  the  Gentile  the  seal  of 
internal  purity,  than  was  circumcision  to  the  Jew. 
Both  speak  of  sanctification,  but  neither  assures  its 
subject  of  more  than  the  external  privilege,  the  cove- 
nant relation. 

Baptism  is  the  sign  of  this  covenant  relation.  It 
cannot  be  the  seal  of  internal  purity,  for  if  it  were, 
what  erring  mortal  would  dare,  by  its  administration, 
to  attest  the  character  of  another,  into  the  secrets  of 
whose  heart  he  cannot  penetrate  ?  To  say  it  is  the 
sign  of  purity,  or  of  salvation,  upon  the  condition, 
or  as  the  result,  of  believing  the  Gospel,  is  to  admit 
the  very  thing  for  which  we  contend  j  for  the  state  of 
which  we  speak,  so  far  as  adults  are  concerned,  is  a 
state  in  which  a  man  is  set  apart  for  salvation  by  the 
Gospel,  unless  he  be  reprobate  through  unbelief;  and^ 
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»o  fsLT  as  infaots  are  concerned,  a  state  in  whidi  thor 
salvation  is  secured  by  the  promise  of  the  covenant 
with  Abraham,  into  whose  root  they  are  eogiaficd. 
Our  argument,  then,  from  this  passage,  is  sfanilar  is 
form,  although  more  extensive  in  its  appli<:atioD.  to 
that  which  our  friends  derive  from  the  Abiahamic 
covenant  by  a  different  process.  They  coDtend  thit 
infants  should  be  baptized,  because  they  are  chikhen 
of  members  of  the  covenant;  we,  because  they  ire 
children  of  its  head, — holy  branches  firom  a  holy 
root.  They  say  that,  as  some  infants  were  recognised 
by  the  appropriate  sign  as  members  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  so  some  ought  now  to  be  recognised  hj 
the  appropriate  sign,  as  members  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  we  say,  that  as  the  natural  branches  of  the 
stock  of  Abraham  were  recognised  as  holy  by  thor 
appropriate  sign,  so  the  engrafted  branches  ought  to 
be  recognised  as  holy  by  their  appropriate  sign. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  argument  I 
have  laid  no  stress  upon  the  epithet  "  holy,"  as  it  is 
applied  by  the  apostle  to  the  branches  of  the  holy 
root.  I  find  in  the  baptismal  commission,  '*  all  the 
nations;"  and  I  learn  from  the  apostolic  writings, 
that  "all  the  nations"  have  succeeded  to  the  external 
privileges  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  or  that  in 
Abraham  all  the  families  of  the  earth  are  blessed.  I 
find,  consequent  on  the  fall  of  Israel  from  its  exclu- 
sive privileges,  the  reconciling  of  the  world ;  and  I 
conclude  that  the  apostolic  doctrine  furnishes  no 
exception  to  the  unrestricted  terms  of  the  baptismal 
commission.     It  may,  however,  be  asked.  Does  the 
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use  of  the  term  "holy"  add  anything  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  reasoning  ?  I  think  it  does ;  but  as  I  do 
not  wish  the  reader  to  place  any  reliance  upon  it,  as 
it  in  no  way  affects  the  general  reasoning  on  the 
passage,  I  keep  it  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  argu- 
ment. Great  injustice  would  be  done,  if  I  were 
represented  as  making  the  lecture  depend  upon  the 
few  remarks  I  offer  respecting  the  words,  "  If  the  root 
be  holy,  so  are  the  branches."  If  the  argument  does 
not  stand  independently  of  them,  let  it  fall,  for  they 
are  not  proposed  as  broad  enough  to  sustain  it;  but 
if  it  has  another  foundation,  they  may  serve  to  illus-  ? 
trate  or  confirm  it.  My  chief  reason  for  noticing 
them  here  is,  that,  otherwise,  I  should  have  to  return 
to  this  passage,  and  repeat  much  that  I  have  said ; 
when,  in  a  subsequent  lecture,  I  must  consider  the 
meaning  of  the  apostle's  assertion,  that  the  children  c 
of  believers  are  not  *^  unclean,"  but  "  holy." 

In  the  connexion  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of 
the  branches,  consisting  of  natural  and  engrafted^ 
Jewish  and  Gentile,  as  both  holy,  and  as  cut  off,  in 
some  instances,  through  unbelief,  the  term  can  be 
employed  to  designate  no  moral  nor  religious  quality. 
In  this  sense  the  Jewish  branches  of  the  root  were  not 
holy,  and  we  cannot  suppose  the  apostle  would  use 
the  one  term,  "  holy,"  in  two  distinct  senses,  as 
applied  in  one  common  phrase  to  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Under  the  law  every  Jew  was  ceremo- 
nially or  externally  holy, — under  the  Gospel  no  man 
is  common  or  unclean :  ^^  For  what  God  hath  sancti- 
fied, that  call  not  thou  common." 
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I  must  here  protest  against  the  insinuation  that  I 
am  resorting  to  a  Jewish  notion,  since  I  am  following 
the  guidance  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  If  any 
say,  that  they  admit  no  holiness  which  is  not  moral, 
— no  holiness  of  a  Divinely  constituted  relation  to 
external  privileges, — no  holy  branches  from  a  holy 
root, — I  reply,  that  they  do  not  admit  the  plain 
implication  of  this  text ;  and  having  lost  the  apostle's 
doctrine  respecting  external  holiness,  they  cannot  in- 
terpret his  phraseology.  This  passage,  whatever  else 
it  may  mean,  unequivocally  teaches  that,  in  a  state  of 
external  relation  to  God,  persons  are  called  holy. 
The  inquiry  is.  What  is  that  state?  or,  more  pre- 
cisely. Who  are  those  persons? 

According  to  Jewish  law  in  the  book  of  Leviticus, 
unclean  things  were  distributed  into  three  kinds,— 
those  which  might  not  be  touched,  those  which  might 
not  be  eaten,  and  those  which  might  not  be  sacri- 
ficed; although,  at  least,  some  of  these  distinctions 
were  not  of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers.  The  things 
which  were  not  in  this  sense  unclean,  were,  though 
clean,  distinguished  from  those  called  holy;  or,  if 
they  were  called  holy,  it  was  only  in  a  sense  con- 
trasted with  their  previous  uncleanness,  from  which 
they  were  purified.  Thus,  holy  vessels  were  not 
vessels  which  might  be  used,  but  vessels  belonging  to 
the  service  of  God ;  so  holy  garments,  holy  oil,  hdy 
meats,  and  holy  sacrifices  were  dedicated  to  God. 
But,  what  is  more  to  our  own  purpose,  this  distinc- 
tion was  especially  observed  in  reference  to  persons: 
a  leper  was  unclean,  but  when  pronounced  clean,  and 
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SO  far  sanctified,  he  was  distinguished  from  a  holy 
person.  The  holy  person  was  especially  appropriated 
to  God,  and  usually,  if  not  always,  designated  by 
some  act  of  consecration.  Thus  the  priest  was  holy 
and  consecrated  to  his  office;  the  Nazarite  was 
holy  and  dedicated  by  his  vow;  the  first-born  child, 
being  a  male,  was  holy ;  and  we  have  the  account  of 
a  dedication  in  St  Luke: — "They  brought  him  to 
Jerusalem  to  present  himself  to  the  Lord,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  Every  male  that  open- 
eth  the  womb  shall  be  called  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
and  to  offer  a  sacrifice  according  to  that  which  is  said 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord."  In  a  still  more  extensive 
sense,  all  Israel  was  a  holy  nation  separated  to  God 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  sign  of  its  separa- 
tion was  the  rite  of  circumcision.  How  many  things 
and  persons  were  thus  sanctified  by  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Levitical  economy,  I  need  not  stay  to  inquire. 
Almost  all  were  purified  with  water,  or  with  blood, 
or  with  both.  The  apostle  says,  '*  The  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  the 
unclean,  sanctify  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh ;"  sanc- 
tify by  an  external  purification.  With  these  ideas  of 
consecration  universally  prevalent,  when  the  apostle 
spoke  of  persons  as  holy  in  an  external  sense,  sanc- 
tified to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  would  he  not  be 
understood  as  implying  that  for  them  there  was  some 
ceremony  of  purification  ?  They  were  holy  either  as 
fitted  for  such  a  ceremony,  or  as  having  already 
received  it  They  were  dedicated  to  God,  or  were  to 
be  dedicated  to  him.     There  was  done  for  them,  or 
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tbfrre  was  to  be  done  for  tbem,  something  ara«rdios 
to  the  law^  the  Jewish  law  or  the  Chiictian  bw.  tfait 
they  might  be  called  holy.  They  were  lauictified.  to 
the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  so  £ir  as  the  external  idi- 
tion  was  concerned. 

But  of  all  the  Jewish  purifications,  none  wis 
so  frequently  said  to  sanctify  as  the  washing  with 
water.  Preparatory  to  the  legislation  on  Sinai,  Moses 
was  commanded  to  sanctify  the  people,  that  is,  to 
make  them  wash  themselves  and  be  clean.  In  Levi- 
ticus, all  that  touched  the  flesh  of  the  sin-ofieriog 
were  to  be  sanctified,  that  is,  as  appears  from  the 
connexion,  to  be  washed.  And  so  the  Jews,  as  all 
writers  on  their  antiquities  testify,  called  their  direis 
baptisms,  their  sanctifi cations.  Christ  is  said  to 
sanctify  his  church  by  the  washing  with  water,  in 
which  words,  although  I  doubt  not  the  inward 
cleansing  of  the  Spirit  is  intended,  yet  the  allusion 
to  the  sign  of  washing  with  water,  clearly  shows  the 
current  language  of  the  apostolic  age.  As  those 
dedicated  to  God  by  ceremonial  observance  were 
commonly  said  to  be  sanctified,  and  as  especially  the 
washing  with  water  was  called  a  sanctifi  cation,  are 
we  not  entitled  to  conclude^  unless  good  reason  can 
be  shown  against  us,  that  when  the  apostle,  who 
sanctions  this  current  language  of  the  Jews  by  his 
own  example,  calls  persons  holy  in  merely  a  cere- 
monial sense,  he  sanctions  a  service  of  consecration, 
and,  under  the  Gospel,  the  sanctification  by  the 
washing  of  water  ?  How  far  it  may  be  thought  to 
confirm  this  view  of  the  passage,  that  the  Christian 
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writers  so  generally  call  baptism  sanctifi cation,  and 
the  baptized  holy,  as  I  place  very  little  reliance  upon 
such  elucidations  of  Scripture,  I  leave  others  to 
determine.  The  instances  are  too  numerous  to  be 
cited  J  and,  occasionally,  as  in  the  reply  of  Cyprian 
and  the  other  bishops  assembled  in  Carthage,  to 
Fidus,  on  the  subject  of  baptizing  before  the  eighth 
day,  the  infant  is  said  both  to  be  baptized  and  to  be 
sanctified  f  but  Cyprian  and  his  suffragans  are  not, 
in  my  opinion,  very  valuable  commentators  on 
St.  Paul.  Upon  the  whole,  after  this  prolonged  ex- 
amination of  the  verse,  I  submit  these  additional 
remarks,  not  as  independent  argument  of  any  worth, 
but  simply  to  elucidate  our  previous  conclusion, 
that  infants,  whether  of  Jews  or  Gentiles,  are  holy 
branches  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  in  one  instance 
by  natural  growth,  in  the  other  by  engrafting ;  and 
that,  having  the  holiness  of  the  external  relation  to 
God,  they  are  recognised  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
which  now  includes  "all  the  nations*'  whom  the 
apostles  were  commanded  to  baptize. 

Should  it  be  said  that  nothing  is  implied  in  the 
covenant  relation  of  the  Gentiles  to  Abraham  respect- 
ing their  baptism,  I  reply  that  the  argument  of  Dr. 
Wardlaw  and  Dr.  Owen  is,  they  who  have  the  grace 
of  the  covenant  have  an  undeniable  right  to  its  sign ; 
and  I  claim  all  that  is  good  in  their  argument,  not 
for  some  children  only,  but  for  all  children  whatever. 
There  is,  however,  this  important  difference  between 
us.     They  seem  to  construct  upon  the  privileges  of 

•  Cypriani,  Epist.  64. 
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the  covenant  an  independent  argument.  I  do  noi 
commit  the  argument  to  the  world  in  that  chanrter; 
but  producing  the  commission,  whose  grammatical 
interpretation  is,  baptize  '^  all  the  nations,*^  I  look  to 
the  apostolic  doctrine  for  the  exception  or  the  cod- 
^firmation  of  that  sense.  The  doctrine  of  the  apostle 
is,  I  contend,  not  the  exception  but  the  confirmatioiL 
When  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  extended  to  the 
Gentiles,  the  apostles  received  their  commission  to 
baptize  *^  all  the  nations,"'  as  John  received  his  when 
that  kingdom  dawned  upon  the  Jews, — and  neither 
commission  was  restricted  to  any  class.  But  if  other 
proof  of  the  connexion  between  the  rite  and  the  pos- 
session of  external  privileges  be  demanded,  we  recur 
to  a  passage  which,  although  we  have  already  cited  it 
for  another  purpose,  is  important  in  illustrating  that 
connexion.  The  apostle  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, said  to  the  people,  "  Repent  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  J  for  the  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your 
children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  to  as  many 
as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  I  have  already 
stated  that  these  words  were  addressed  to  such  as  had 
neither  repented,  nor  received  the  remission  of  sins, 
or  at  least  to  those  who,  as  Peter  thought,  had  done 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is,  however,  implied 
that  they  and  their  children,  and  many  afetr  ojfT,  were 
among  those  whom  the  Lord  had  called,  or  would 
call.  This  calling  is  therefore  some  external  privi- 
lege, of  which  the  impenitent  and  their  children  may 
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partake.  The  reason  assigned  for  their  baptism,  as 
well  as  for  their  repentance,  is,  "  For  the  promise  is 
to  you ;"  but  if  "  the  promise"  to  them  was  a  reason 
for  their  being  baptized,  "the  promise"  to  their 
children  was  equally  a  reason  for  their  children's 
baptism,  and  "  the  promise"  to  all  afar  off  was  also  a 
reason  for  their  baptism.  Our  inference  is,  that  all 
who  have  "  the  promise,"  have  the  same  reason  for 
being  baptized  as  had  the  persons  to  whom  Peter 
originally  addressed  the  words.  The  pertinence  of  his 
address  depends  entirely  upon  the  fact  of  the  parties 
who  heard  it  having  "  the  promise." 

The  only  inquiry  which  appears  relevant  to  the 
subject  is.  What  was  "  the  promise"  to  which  Peter 
alluded  ?  Was  it  the  promise  of  the  miraculous  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  some  contend,  or  was  it 
the  great  promise  of  the  Gospel,  that  which  St.  Paul 
emphatically  calls  "  the  promise,'^  in  contradistinction 
from  the  law, — the  promise  of  salvation  through 
Christ  Jesus  ?  "  The  promise"  could  not  refer  to  the 
miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  if  it  did, 
how  could  it  be  made  to  the  children  of  the  persons 
addressed,  or  to  many  afar  off, — to  distant  nations,  or 
remote  posterity  ?  That  effusion  was  not  granted  to 
all  whom  the  apostles  baptized,  much  less  to  all  who, 
in  the  apostolic  age,  were  duly  baptized ;  and  therefore 
it  could  not  have  been  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
baptism  of  any.  But  the  great  evangelical  promise 
18  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth ;  for  in  Abraham  and 
his  seed  shall  they  all  be  blessed.  The  covenant  of 
grace  is  for  all  nations ;  and  all  who  have  not  been 
~  2o 
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cut  off  on  account  of  unbelief,  or  sin  equivalent,  are 
heirs  of  its  promise.  Neither  could  the  apostle,  iu 
addressing  a  promiscuous  crowd,  have  intended  that 
they  had  the  thing  promised  in  the  actual  and  per- 
sonal interest  in  its  blessing.  "  As  many  as  the  Lord 
our  God  should  call,*'  should  bring  under  the  sound 
of  the  Gospel,  had  the  promise  of  life  assured  to 
them,  on  the  terms  of  the  new  covenant.  Have 
infants  that  great  promise?  has  the  free  gift  come 
upon  them  to  justification  of  life?  That  "the  pro- 
mise," the  covenant  relation  of  the  Gospel,  belongs  to 
infants,  the  little  children  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  we 
can  assert  with  more  confidence  than  we  can  that  it 
belongs  to  any  who  have  arrived  at  an  age  in  which, 
for  aught  we  know,  they  may  have  forfeited  their 
privilege,  and  made  "  the  promise"  to  themselves, 
although  they  cannot  make  it  to  their  children,  of 
none  effect.  But  if  "  the  promise"  is  to  infants, — if 
they  are  the  heirs  of  the  great  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed, — they  have  the  qualification 
i  and  the  reason  for  baptism  which  St.  Peter,  on  the 
\  day  of  Pentecost,  declared  to  be  sufficient. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  promise  applies  to  repent- 
ance, as  well  as  to  baptism  ;  that  by  a  similar 
process  of  reasoning,  it  might  be  proved  that  all  who 
have  it  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  repent;  and  that, 
therefore,  if  infants  are  included  in  the  covenant  of 
promise,  they  ought  also  to  be  included  in  the  duty  of 
repentance.  All  who  have  "  the  promise"  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  repent,  if  they  are  able ;  the  reasoning  of 
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the  apostle  is  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  party 
concerned.  Show  me  that  an  infant  can  repent,  and 
from  that  moment  I  reply,  he  oughj  to  repent,  because 
he  has  "  the  promise."  The  exhortation  sustained  by 
"the  promise,"  meets  him  the  first  moment  he  becomes  9 
able  to  repent.  Unless,  then,  a  Baptist  brother  be  per- 
mitted to  assume  that  an  infant  cannot  be  baptized, 
the  argument  remains  unimpaired.  But  does  he  sup- 
pose that  we  shall  quietly  allow  him  to  assume  the 
whole  question  in  dispute  ?  If  he  can  prove  that  chil- 
dren cannot  be  baptized,  of  course  he  has  brought  this 
long  controversy  to  a  most  triumphant  conclusion.  I 
can  only  say  he  is  very  simple  to  allow  himself  to  be 
seduced  from  this  commanding  position,  in  which  he 
can  silence  us  whenever  he  pleases,  to  the  low  ground 
of  interminable  disputation  upon  various  reasons  for 
and  against  doing  what,  by  any  possibility,  never  has 
been  done,  and  never  can  be  done.  If  we  are  in  the 
desperate  predicament  of  contending  for  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  a  thing  which  cannot  by  any  means 
be  done,  of  course  all  our  arguments  are  worthless ; 
but  if  children  can  be  baptized,  then  we  say  they 
ought  to  be  baptized,  because  they  have  the  promise, 
which  St.  Peter  adduces  as  good  reason  and  sufficient 
qualification  for  baptism.  If  they  cannot,  as  they 
cannot  repent,  of  course  we  are  most  fairly  and 
effectually  driven  out  of  the  whole  field  of  con- 
troversy. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  these  persons  were  com- 
manded both  to  repent  and  to  be  baptized,  and  there- 
fore the  two  things   were  to  be  done  in  the  order 
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prescribed.  We  renew  our  protest  against  the  doc- 
trine, that  if  two  things  are  commanded,  and  peisoni 
will  not  do  the  one,  their  disobedience  is  a  reason 
to  justify  their  not  doing  the  other.  But  allowing 
this  to  pass,  what  is  repentance,  that  sinners  mav  not 
only  complete  it  in  an  hour,  but  in  the  same  hour 
have  satisfisu^tory  evidence  of  its  completion?  If  only 
those  who  have  repented  are  to  be  baptized,  no  man 
ought  to  apply  for  baptism  until  he  has  good  assur- 
ance of  his  repentance.  If  sin  must  be  first  washed 
away  in  reality,  before  it  can  be  emblematicaUj 
washed  away  in  baptism,  the  applicant  ought  first  to 
know  that  his  sins  are  forgiven  him.  But  to  what  a 
shade,  a  fleeting  and  transitory  emotion,  would  this 
opinion  reduce  the  work  of  repentance,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  pardon !  Fugitive  emotions  cannot  in 
a  day  be  distinguished  from  permanent  principles. 
Faith  in  Christ  may  be  excited  in  a  moment,  but  a 
man  is  not,  without  longer  trial,  to  be  assured  of  its 
reality.  The  entering  in  at  the  strait  gate  with  agony 
— the  taking  up  the  cross  of  the  disciple — must  not 
be  regarded  as  complete  with  the  first  emotion  of 
penitence.  Three  thousand  persons  were  baptized 
"  the  same  day  ;"  but,  upon  "  the  same  day,"  a  deed 
could  not  be  done  with  confidence,  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  parties  were  really  and  heartily 
Christian.  An  illusive  opinion  is  prevalent,  that  there 
was  less  probability  of  delusion  in  the  early  age  of  the 
Gospel  than  there  is  at  present;  but  to  many  under 
the  mighty  preaching  of  Peter,  with  the  miracles  of 
the  Pentecost  before  their  eyes,  there  must  have  been 
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great  danger  of  mistaking  excitement  for  religion. 
Coming  over  to  Christianity  was  not,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term,  becoming  Christian.  Baptizing  three 
thousand  in  the  first  day  of  their  conviction,  seems 
precisely  equivalent  to  baptizing  all  applicants.  What 
inquiries  could  have  been  made  ?  what  certain  evidence 
of  religion  could  the  parties  themselves  possess  ? 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  time  required  for 
immersion,  the  time  of  accrediting  believers  was  not 
yet  come,  and  time  for  inquiry  was  not  allowed. 
Why,  then,  were  they  baptized?  Because,  as  the 
apostle  said,  "  the  promise"  was  to  them  and  to  their 
children.  Believers'  baptism  is  not  the  baptism  of  || 
thousands,  in  the  first  moments  of  thoughtful  " 
inquiry. 

Although  it  may  now  appear  evident  that  the  com- 
mission, "  Teach  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them,"  is 
not  to  be  restricted  to  believers,  yet  it  may  be  thought 
uncandid  not  to  admit  that  the  indiscriminate  bap- 
tism of  adult;s  does  not,  in  itself,  afford  sufficient 
proof  of  the  baptism  of  infants.  I  admit  the  objection 
has  some  force,  although  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
the  baptism  of  an  unbeliever,  which  does  not  apply  1 
to  the  baptism  of  an  infant.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  both  believers'  baptism  and  infant  baptism  may 
be  alike  unscriptural. 

To  this  I  reply,  besides  the  specific  reasons  for  the 
baptism  of  infants,  independent  of  our  interpretation 
of  the  commission,  which  I  am  compelled  to  reserve 
for  a  separate  lecture,  and  the  general  reasoning  on 
the  phrase  "  all  the  nations,"  which  I  have  alreacJy 
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noticed,  there  is  also  an  especial  reason  for  not  ex- 
cepting infants  from  the  commission  deduced  from 
their  recognition   as   subjects    of    the    kingdom  of 
heaven.     To  prevent  misapprehension  I  observe,  that 
whatever  reasons  for  infant  baptism,  such  as  the  bap- 
tism of  the  households  of  believers,  and  the  assertion 
that  the  children  of  a  believer  are  not  unclean,  but 
holy,  are  unaffected  by  the  general  or  restricted  inter- 
pretation of  the  commission,  I  do  not  notide  in  this 
lecture;    because  on    them   I   make  common  cause 
with  my  brethren,  who  baptize  only  the  children  of 
believers.    So,  a  part  of  the  reasoning  usually  adduced 
from  the  conduct  of  our  Lord  to  little  children,  as 
his    performing  over  them  a   significant   ceremony, 
as  good  a  sacrament  as  baptism,  by  the  imposition 
of  his  hands,  and  his  especial  recognition  of  them 
as  his  disciples,  I  cannot  here  allege ;  because  these 
little  ones,  for  aught  I   can    say   to   the   contrary, 
might  have  been  received  as  the  children  of  believers. 
But  the  words  of  our  Lord  cannot  be  restricted  to 
those  specific  children  which  were  brought  to  him: — 
"  Suffer  the  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to 
come   unto  me,  for  of  such"  (not  of  those   specific 
children,  but  of  such  children)  "is  the  kingdom  of 
God."''     I  scarcely  think  any  candid  member  of  the 
Baptist  denomination    will  think  of  cavilling  about 
the   age   of  these   children.      Called    by    St.    Luke 
fipi<pV9  infants,  and  taken  up  in  the  arms  of  Jesus, 
they  must  have  been  children  of  a  tender  age.     The 


^  they  muj 
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expression  of  our  Lord  intimates  they  were  too  young 
to  have  been  corrupted  by  the  world.     These  infants 
Jesus  declared  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
As  to  the  remark  of  some  of  our  Baptist   friends, 
that  our  Lord,  by  saying  "  of  such^^  not  of  these, 
*^  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  may  mean  of  men  and 
women  like  these  children,  it  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  connexion,  as  well  as  utterly  unauthorised 
by  the  terms.     "Of  such,"  clearly  means  of  such 
children, — of  children  of  the  same  age  and  condition, 
— is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Had  our  Lord  said, 
of  these,  his  words  might  have  been  limited  to  those 
children    specifically ;     but   the   words,    "  of  such,'* 
clearly  refer  to  children  generally, — all  such  children. 
The  words  are  surely  not  to  be  expounded,  as  mean- 
ing that  these  children  were  not  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.     So,  to  expound  them,  would    be   a  won- 
derful instance  of  making   the  art  and  mystery  of 
hermeneutics  explain  away  the  obvious  sense  of  a  ^ 
passage.     Can  any  one  imagine  our  Lord  is  to  be 
understood  as    saying,  Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me;   for,  although  they  are  not  of  the  i 
kingdom  of  heaven,  yet  men  and  women  of  similar  | 
dispositions  are?    If  these  children  did  not  themselves 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  words  of  our 
Liord  assign  no  reason  for  suffering  them  to  approach 
him.     He,  the  King  in  Zion,  publicly  acknowledges 
them  as  his  own  subjects,  and  proclaims  their  title  in 
the  most  unequivocal  terms. 

To  prevent  mistake,  it  may  be  as  well  to  expound 
the  reasoning  which  is  usually  founded  upon  these 
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words,  premising  that,  in  this  lecture,  I  adopt  it,  not 
as  an  independent  argument,  but  only  as  a  reason 
which  I  plead  for  not  excepting  infants  from  the 
general  terms  of  the  commission.  Often  as  it  has 
been  propounded,  and  often  as  it  has  been  criticised, 
it  still  appears  to  me  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  I 
shall  be  ready  to  maintain  elsewhere.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  thing  to  say,  Here  is  my  reason  for 
baptizing  infants;  and  another  to  say,  having  a 
commission  to  baptize  "  all  the  nations,"  Here  is  my 
reason  for  not  excepting  infants  upon  the  plea  of 
their  unsuitableness.  My  principal  reason  for  ad- 
ducing the  passage,  will  appear  in  the  subsequent 
paragraphs.  The  usual  reasoning  may  be  thus 
expressed: — 

If  infants  are  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
they  ought,  by  the  officers  of  the  church,  to  be 
recognised  in  that  relation.  They  are  not,  indeed, 
members  of  a  particular  church  or  Christian  society, 
for  that  is  formed  by  the  voluntary  act  of  Christian 
men,  and  every  man  joins  any  such  society, — ^any  one 
of  several  in  his  neighbourhood, — on  his  own  election, 
and  is  received  on  the  approbation  of  its  members. 
Were  he  rejected  by  them,  he  would  not  be  expelled 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Were  all  these  particular 
churches  dissolved,  the  kingdom  of  God  would  remain 
a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved.  Who  will  say 
there  was  no  kingdom  of  God  in  Britain,  until  Robert 
Brown  gathered  a  Congregational  church?  Indeed, 
men  must  be  members  of  the  general  kingdom,  before 
they  are  eligible  to  the  particular  church,  if  the  church 
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be  composed  only  of  professing  Christians.  But  how 
is  an  infant  to  be  recognised  as  a  member  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ?  Is  not  baptism  the  proper 
recognition  of  a  member  of  Christ's  kingdom?  and 
if  we  refuse  to  baptize  an  infant,  do  we  not  virtually 
disown  him,  as  if  he  did  not  belong  to  us,  or  to  our 
kingdom?  If  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  a  relation 
which  a  child  has  to  Christ's  kingdom,  do  we  not 
despise  one  of  these  little  ones,  depreciate  its  privi- 
leges, and  act  the  part  of  the  disciples  in  refusing  to 
allow  parents  to  bring  their  children  to  Christ,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  infancy  can  be  brought  to  him  ? 
Infants  have  all  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  covenant 
of  grace;  they  are  redeemed  from  death;  they  are 
entitled  to  everlasting  life;  their  interest  in  Christ  is 
sure  and  certain,  until  they  forfeit  it  by  wilful  trans- 
gression. If  they  cannot  have  faith,  they  do  not  need 
it;  if  they  cannot  have  repentance,  God  requires  it  not 
from  them.  They  have  a  title  to  heaven,  clear  and 
incontestable,  which  no  man  can  abrogate,  and  no 
church  has  a  right  to  gainsay.  They  are  bought  with 
a  price,  with  no  corruptible  thing,  such  as  silver  or 
gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  Can 
any  man  forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be 
baptized,  who  have  received  the  grace  of  the  Gospel, 
as  well  as  we?  As  the  infant  Jew  was  a  recog- 
nised subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  so  every 
infant  is  a  recognised  subject  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  recognised  by  no  less  authority  than 
that  of  the  King  himself.  Shall  we  refuse  to  recog- 
nise any  whom  Christ  acknowledges?   or  shall  we 
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invent  a  new  ritual  of  recognition,  by  which  we  may, 
after  our  own  manner,  receive  an  infant  in  the  name 
of  a  disciple?  Shall  we  deny  the  sign  of  water, 
where  Christ  has  declared  the  party  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  all  our  water  signifies?  What  is  baptism 
more  than  a  sign  of  the  blessings  of  the  evangelical 
covenant,  in  which  the  parties  baptized  are  supposed 
to  be  interested  ?  How  far  they  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
personally  interested,  and  what  evidence  of  that  in- 
terest we  ought  to  demand,  may  be  matter  of  contro- 
versy. I  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  we  have  no 
scriptural  authority  to  require  any  other  interest  in 
the  covenant  than  is  implied  in  its  general  adaptation 
to  the  applicants, — others  require  credible  evidence 
of  an  actual  and  present  participation  of  its  bless- 
ings. But  whether  the  truth  be  with  me  in  baptizing 
an  applicant  as  the  partaker  of"  the  promise,"  or,  with 
others,  in  baptizing  an  applicant  as  a  partaker  of  the 
thing  promised,  these  children  whom  our  Lord  blessed, 
had  a  personal  interest,  not  only  in  "  the  promise," 
but  also  in  the  blessings  promised.  Those  blessings 
being  by  our  Lord  declared  to  belong  to  them,  they 
were  to  be  permitted  to  come  to  him,  that  he  might, 
by  a  formal  act,  recognise  them  as  in  full  possession. 
If  baptism  be  such  a  recognition  (what  more  can  it 
be?)  in  baptizing  a  child,  I  do  the  very  thing  by 
water  which  Christ  did  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 
The  substance  is  the  same,  although  the  form  be 
altered. 

This  is  the  argument  generally  adduced  from  the 
words  of  our  Lord  in  favour  of  infant  baptism,  and 
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in  connexion  with  all  the  circumstances  it  appears 
to  me  satisfactory ;  but  my  object  is  to  show  the 
objection   which   it   affords   to   the   introduction    of 
an  exceptive  clause   in   the  commission,   so   far  as    \ 
children    are    concerned.     That   infants    should    be 
included   in    this    commission    is    not   probable^   as 
they    cannot    comprehend    the   nature    of   the  ser- 
vice, is  the  objection  which  is  sometimes  felt;  nor  is 
it  probable,  if  we  are  to  reason  upon  antecedent  pro- 
babilities^  that  our  Lord  would  recognise  these  chil- 
dren as  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  seeing  they 
knew  not  their  King,  nor  their  privileges,  nor  their 
allegiance.   But  to  me,  with  evidence  better  than  ante- 
cedent probabilities,  sufficient,  at  least,  to  prohibit  an 
exception  on  the  ground  of  disqualification^  if  not  of 
itself  to  establish  the  right,  the  language  of  the  Gos-  | 
pels  teaches  that €; baptized   persons,  and  no  others,  I 
are  recognised  as  being  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.         » 

The  inquiry  I  suggest  is,  on  comparison  of  other 
passages  of  the  Gospel,  Would  any  persons  have 
been  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  who  were  unbaptized,  not  having  the  sign  of 
water;  or,  at  most,  any  persons  at  the  time  dis- 
qualified for  baptism,  unfitted  to  receive  the  sign  of 
water?  Two  passages  seem  to  elucidate  the  inquiry, — 
how  far  they  determine  it,  let  the  reader  consider. 

The  one  is,  "  Jesus  said.  Except  a  man  be  born 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."  I  have,  in  previous  lectures, 
assigned  my  reasons  for  interpreting  this  passage,  as 
a  declaration  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  are 
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the  internal  grace  and  the  external  sign ;  the  internal 
grace,  called  the  birth  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  external 
sign,  called  the  birth  of  water.     As,  beneficially,  no 
man  is  of  the  kingdom   without   the  birth  of  the 
Spirit,  so  no  one  is  recognised  of  the  kingdom,  in  its 
visible  administration,    without  the  birth   of  water. 
If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  it  will  follow  that 
only  the  baptized  are  to  be  recognised  as  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven;    that  Nicodemus,   who 
came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and,  therefore,  we  may  sup- 
pose, declined  the  profession  of  baptism,  was  not  to 
be  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  that  kingdom ;  and 
y  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  children  whom  our  Lord 
r  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
C  were  not  unbaptized.     Had  they  the  internal  grace, 
I  who  should  deny  them  the  sign  ?  had  they  the  exter- 
I  nal  sign,  we  contend  for  no  more.     Had  they  neither 
the  grace,  nor  the  sign  of  the  kingdom,  how  could 
they  belong  to  it?     Born,  neither  of  water  nor  of  the 
Spirit,  how  could  they  have  entered  it?     Or,  if  the 
expressions  be  extended,  to  include  proper  subjects 
for  baptism,  as  well  as  the  baptized,  our  conclusion 
is  unaffected. 

The  other  passage,  which  elucidates  our  view  of 
the  connexion  between  baptism  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  is,  "  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent 
take  it  by  force."''  These  words  intimate  that  there 
was  much  popular  excitement  and  general  feeling  of 

-  Matt.  xi.  12. 
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interest,  on  account  of  the  preaching  of  John,  and 
afterwards  of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  eager  desire  of  multitudes  to  be  enrolled 
as  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  As  it  is  else- 
where said,  "The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until 
John;  since  that  time  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
preached,  and  every  man  presseth  into  it."  The  in- 
quiry arises.  In  what  way  did  the  eager  and  excited 
multitude  take  forcible  possession  of  the  kingdom  ? 
how  did  every  man  press  into  it?  Jesus  was  address- 
ing the  multitude  who  went  out  into  the  wilderness  to 
see  John.  Had  this  vast  multitude  cordially  received 
the  Gospel,  and  so  become  personally  interested  in 
its  great  salvation?  Had  every  many  by  faith  un- 
feigned and  true  repentance,  pressed  along  the  narrow 
path,  and  within  the  strait  gate?  Were  these  crowds, 
going  into  the  wilderness  in  search  of  a  sign,  con- 
verted by  the  Spirit  of  grace?  The  evangelical  history, 
and  especially  the  words  of  our  Lord,  addressed  to  the 
multitudes  who  listened  to  John,  prevent  us  from 
reaching  any  such  conclusion  respecting  the  men 
that  generation.  They  eagerly  received  baptism  from 
John,  and  from  the  disciples  of  Jesus ;  they  pressed 
in  great  crowds  to  obtain  that  sign  of  the  kingdom, 
and  having^  done  nothing  more,  they  are  said  to  have  <r 
pressed  into  the  kingdom.  Such  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  words,  which  we  form  on  referring  to  the 
history  of  John,  when  all  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea, 
and  all  the  country  round  Jordan,  went  to  his  bap- 
tism. But  this,  it  may  be  said^  is  only  my  inter- 
pretation.   To  confirm  it,  let  me  produce  the  comment 
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of  Luke  upon  the  words  of  Matthew.  Let  the  leader 
compare  carefully  the  words  of  our  Lord,  as  they 
are  given  in  the  two  gospels  respectively,  and  I 
\  think  he  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion.  In 
both  gospels,  our  Lord  is  represented  as  inquiring 
of  the  multitudes,  "What  went  ye  out  into  the 
wilderness  to  see?"  In  both  gospels  the  discourse 
of  our  Lord  is  found  with  scarcely  a  verbal  differeDoe 
respecting  the  "  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,"  the 
■**  man  in  soft  clothing,"  the  "  prophet,  and  more 
than  a  prophet."  In  Matthew  follow  the  words: 
^*  Among  them  that  are  born  of  women,  there  hath 
not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist ;  notwith- 
standing, he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heavcD, 
is  greater  than  he."  In  Luke  the  words  are: 
^*  Among  those  that  are  born  of  women,  there  i» 
not  a  greater  prophet  than  John  the  Baptist;  but 
he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  greater 
than  he."  Seldom  in  these  two  gospels  do  we  find 
so  close  a  parallel, — so  exact  an  identity  of  words. 
But  in  one  verse  they  differ.  In  Matthew  succeed 
the  words,  "From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist 
until  now,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence, 
and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  Instead  of  this 
verse,  wo  have  in  Luke:  "And  all  the  people  that 
heard   him,  and  the  publicans,  justified    God,  being 

I  baptized  mth  the  baptism  of  John^  This  passage, 
in  botli  gospels,  is  followed  by  the  comparison  of 
the  men  of  that  generation,  to  fickle  and  perverse 
children  playing  in  the  market-place.     Our  conclu- 

^^MD  is,  that  Luke  supplies  the  commentary  on  the 
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words  of  Matthew ;  and  that  the  taking  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven^  in  one  gospel,  is  expounded  in  the  other 
to  mean,  "  being  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  John/' 

From  the  two  passages,  of  which  one  declares  that, 
unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  he.  cannot  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  the  other,  that  "the  violent  take 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  force,"  which,  expounded 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  "being  baptized  with  the 
baptism  of  John,"  I  infer,  on  the  one  hand,  that  those 
who  were  recognised  in  the  kingdom  of  God  were 
born  of  water;  and,  on  the  other,  that  all  who  were 
baptized  were  recognised  as  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
With  these  passages  before  us,  we  have  no  right  to 
assert  that  any  unbaptized  persons  were  acknow- 
ledged as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  | 
some  evidence  to  that  effect  can  be  produced  from 
Scripture.  All,  however,  that  my  argument  requires 
me  to  ascertain  is,  with  these  passages  in  our  hands, 
as  the  exponents  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  if  we  have  authority, 
OB  any  supposed  ground  of  their  unsuitableness,  to 
exclude  children  from  the  baptismal  commission. 

To  notice  the  argument  in  favour  of  including  i 
children  in  this  commission,  founded  upon  the 
Jewish  practice  of  baptizing  the  children  of  prose- 
lytes with  their  parents,  may  be  thought  necessary 
for  the  completeness  of  this  inquiry.  This  argument, 
although  it  is  propounded  as  of  great  weight  and 
authority  by  some  of  the  most  able  of  our  theolo- 
gians, I  am  not  disposed  to  introduce  in  the  present 
lecture,  except  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader 
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to  cousider  how  far  I  do  right  in  not  insisting  upon  it 
In  a  few  words,  it  may  be  thus  proposed : — If,  as  Dr. 
Lightfoot  says,  "  the  Jews  were  as  familiar  with  the 
baptism  of  infants  as  with  their  circumcision,"  the 
commission  to  baptize  the  nations  could  have  been 
understood  in  no  other  sense  than  as  including  their 
children.  It  has  been  said,  if  the  commission  were, 
**  Go,  teach  all  nations,  circumcising  themy'^  there 
could  not  have  been  raised  a  dispute  respecting  their 
children,  because,  in  that  rite  of  initiation,  the  chil- 
dren were  always  associated  with  their  parenta.  The 
commission  was  given  to  the  apostles,  who  had 
known  no  rites  of  initiation  or  of  proselytism  be- 
longing to  parents  separately  from  their  children. 
They  would,  therefore,  it  is  said,  understand  the 
command  to  baptize  as  including  the  children  of 
their  proselytes. 

On  this  reasoning,  let  me  observe,  whatever 
weight  it  may  have,  it  rests  ultimately  not  upop 
Scripture,  but  upon  a  custom  of  the  Jews.  Although 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Jews  baptized  the 
children  of  their  proselytes,  yet,  as  the  fact  is  contro- 
verted, I  would  confine  the  arguments  deduced  from 
it  to  their  own  place  in  a  separate  lecture,  and  not 
exalt  them  to  the  rank  of  scriptural  evidences.  I 
have,  therefore,  already  considered  them  on  the  lower 
ground  of  human  probability. 

Again,  if  the  proselyte  baptism  of  the  Jews  illus- 
trates Scripture  at  all,  it  does  so  more  naturally  and 
appropriately  in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of 
households,  than  in  determining  the  extent  of  the 
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commission.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  fairly  cited,  in 
expounding  Scripture,  it  must  be  done  cautiously 
and  suspiciously,  when  we  come  to  the  specific 
reasons  of  infant  baptism. 

Once  more,  although  in  determining  a  dispute 
about  the  meaning  of  words,  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  inquiries  is.  How  would  the  parties 
to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed  be  likely 
to  understand  them?  yet  this  commission  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  apos- 
tles. Their  sense  of  the  words  is  to  be  ascertained 
from  their  own  practice.  With  the  definite  informa- 
tion of  the  Acts  before  me,  I  need  not  explore  the 
sinuosities  of  the  Talmuds.  Although  the  passing 
circumstances  of  every  fleeting  age  cast  their  shadows 
over  words  and  sentences,  and  diversify  their  fugitive 
colouring,  yet  the  unrestricted  sense  of  the  baptismal 
commission,  sustained  by  the  comment  of  apostolic 
practice^  appears  so  plain  and  unequivocal,  that  I 
decline  the  aid  of  the  Babbi  who  comes  with  his  rolls 
of  venerable  parchment  to  tell  me  that  his  fathers 
always  baptized  the  children  of  their  proselytes. 
Elsewhere  I  have  recorded  his  testimony,  but  I  am 
not  disposed  to  endorse  the  gospels  with  a  super- 
scription of  Chaldaic  authorities. 

Our  conclusion,  founded,  as  we  believe,  on  scrip- 
tural premises,  and  fortified  by  scriptural  precedents, 
is,  that  the  baptismal  commission  ought  to  be  ex- 
pounded in  its  literal  and  unrestricted  sense:  "Go, 
disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,   and   of  the  Holy 
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Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  command  you."  Our  commission  is  to  dis- 
ciple as  many  as  we  can,  by  baptizing  and  by 
teaching  them.  Some  may  choose  to  baptize  only 
those  who  are  taught,  and  others,  with  as  good 
reason,  may  teach  only  those  who  are  baptized. 
Adhering  to  the  literality  of  the  commission,  we 
admit  no  exceptions,  either  in  the  baptizing  or  in  the 
teaching,  regarding  the  extent  of  our  ability  as  the 
only  limit  of  our  obedience. 

I  must,  however,  observe,  before  I  leave  the  com- 
mission, that  if  I  have  mistaken  its  terms,  and  given 
to  it  too  large  a  construction  in  conceding  baptism 
to  all  applicants,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  usual 
specific  arguments  in  favour  of  infant  baptism  are 
affected  by  my  error.  Infant  baptism  has  been 
defended  by  many  who  restrict  the  conomission, 
in  its  aspect  towards  adults,  to  as  narrow  limits  as  do 
the  strictest  of  our  Baptist  brethren.  If  fieiith  be 
{  required,  it  can  only  be  required  of  those  who  are 
capable  of  believing;  and  the  inquiry  remains  for 
further  consideration,  How  are  those  to  be  regarded 
of  whom  faith  is  not  required  ?  John's  baptism  was 
unto  repentance.  Allowing,  therefore,  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  the  penitent  were  its  proper  subjects, 
was  Jesus,  of  whom  repentance  could  not  have  been 
required,  an  improper  subject  of  that  baptism  ?  I 
have  seen  pages  of  reasoning  on  John's  baptism, 
which  certainly  excluded  Jesus  from  the  waters 
of  Jordan,  but  I  have  not  found  one  of  the  reasoners 
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consistent  enough  to  deny  that  John  did  baptize  our 
blessed  Lord.* 

■  Dr.  Carson  says,  p.  175,  "John's  baptism  was  a  baptism  of 
repentance,  in  order  to  a  remission  of  sins.  It  could  not  then  include 
infants  who  cannot  repent,  and  whose  sins,  when  they  die  in  infancy, 
are  not  remitted  on  repentance."  How  then  could  Jesus  have  been  i 
baptized,  who  could  not  repent,  and  who  had  no  sins  to  be  remitted  ?  J 
Again,  p.  176,  "  It  was  also  a  baptism  in  which  sins  were  confessed 
....  Can  infants  confess  their  sins  ?  If  not,  they  were  not  baptized  by 
John."  Could  Jesus,  we  ask,  confess  his  sins,  or  was  he  not  baptized 
by  John  ?  Whatever  may  be  implied  on  the  part  of  many  who  repeat 
his  arguments,  Dr.  Carson  is  not  involved  in  this  implication.  He 
has  a  resource,  which  I  am  grieved  to  my  heart  that  he  has  printed.  ~ 
I  have  pleased  myself  with  thinking  that  our  only  difference  with 
our  Baptist  brethren  respected  a  ritual  observance  ;  and  it  is  no 
small  comfort  for  a  controvertist  to  know  that,  if  he  be  in  error,  no 
great  evangelical  doctrine  is  affected  by  his  conclusion.  But  were  I  a 
Baptist,  the  point  of  agreement  would  be  a  trifle,  a  shadow,  compared 
with  the  difference  which  1  should  still  maintain  with  the  theology 
of  the  Baptists,  if  Dr.  Carson  be  their  expositor.  He  makes  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  harmonise  with  his  views,  by  a  process  to  which  I  ^  — - 
advert  with  emotions  which  I  will  not  describe.  He  says  of  Jesus, 
(p.  177,)  "  Though  he  is  in  himself  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled, 
yet,  as  one  with  us,  he  is  defiled/*  Again,  "  By  his  being  one  with 
lis,  he  can  confess  himself  a  sinner.  The  oneness  of  Christ  and  his 
people,  then,  is  not  a  figurative  way  of  speaking;  it  is  a  solid  and 
consoling  truth."  Again,  "  If  we  are  guilty  by  being  one  with  Adam, 
Christ  was  in  like  manner  guilty,  by  becoming  one  with  us,"  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  these  and  similar  expressions  ?  Christ  con- 
fess himself  a  sinner  I  and  the  implication  equally  applies,  he  repented 
of  his  sins  I  And  this,  not  a  figiu-ative  way  of  speaking,  but  solid  and  | 
consoling  truth  I  Dr.  Carson's  views  of  original  sin  are  sufficiently 
manifest  in  his  book ;  but  Clirist,  in  like  maimer j  guilty,  by  becoming 
one  of  us!  Blessed  Jesus,  I  am  the  sinner,  but  thou  art  the  Saviour! 
The  sins  are  mine,  but  the  sufferings  were  thine!  Thou  wast  made 
sin  for  me,  but  thou  wast  never  made  a  sinner!  Thou  wast  baptized; 
but,  not  confessing  thy  sins,  not  unto  repentance — ^not  for  remission. 
Perish  the  whole  doctrine  of  baptisms,  immersion  and  sprinkling,     : 
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We  have  sometimes  to  encounter  a  popular  objec- 
tion. It  is  said,  Why  should  you  baptize  such  as  you 
would  not  admit  to  the  Lord's  supper?  The  reply 
is  obvious ;  because  no  person  has  proved  that  the 
qualifications  for  baptism  are  the  same  as  those 
for  the  Lord's  supper.  We  may  illustrate  the  reply 
in  a  few  words. 

1.  To  assume  that  the  qualifications  for  two 
distinct  ordinances  are  the  same,  is  absolutely  gra- 
tuitous. The  parties  suitable  for  each  ordinance, 
must  be  determined  on  reference  to  Scripture  alone. 
In  ascertaining  the  subjects  of  Christian  baptism,  we 
will  not  hear  of  any  reference  to  the  communicants 
at   the   supper,   because   a   reference   which    proves 

adult  and  infant,  rather  than  the  church  should  learn  to  repeat  such 
language  1  I  pass  over  the  obvious  inquiry,  If  Christ,  not  in  a  figure, 
but  really,  were  baptited  for  us,  we  were  really,  and  not  in  figure, 
baptized  in  him ;  that  is,  baptized,  not  figuratively,  before  we  were 
bom.  What  then  means  the  anabaptism  of  believers  ?  They  were  bap- 
tized in  the  flesh  of  Christ,  confessing  their  sins  by  the  lips  of  Christ, 
completing  their  repentance  by  the  penitence  of  Christ  in  the  waters 
of  Jordan.  Is  Dr.  Carson  really  an  Anabaptist  ?  That  Christ  was 
baptized,  representing  us,  is  said  with  as  little  Scripture  authority, 
as  that  he  ate,  and  drank,  and  slept,  representing  us.  Will  Engli^ 
Baptist  ministers  repeat  these  assertions  in  the  pulpit  ?  If  they  do 
not,  how,  with  a  good  conscience,  dare  they  circulate  the  book  which 
contains  them  ?  Unless  they  believe  that  Christ  confessed  his  sins 
in  Jordan,  and  repented  of  them,  their  difference  with  Dr.  Carson 
involves  considerations  far  more  momentous  than  any  which  belong 
to  their  controversy  with  us.  If  this  be  the  Baptist  theology,  they 
may  cease  from  all  discussion  about  open  communion ;  for  the  two 
parties  do  not  believe  the  same  gospel.  If  it  be  not,  the  Baptists  ought 
honestly  to  repudiate  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Carson,  which  so  largely 
rests  upon  it.  This  view  of  Christ  is  implicated  with  other  parts  of 
his  book. 
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nothing,  can   only  perplex  the  argument,  however 
simple  and  decisive. 

2.  It  will  be  hereafter  our  duty  to  ascertain  the 
persons  who  have  right  to  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
Until  this  be  done,  it  is  evident  that  the  comparison 
between  the  persons  suitable  for  the  two  ordinances, 
cannot  be  fairly  instituted.  In  due  time,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  compare  them. 

3.  There  is  just  as  good  reason  to  say,  that  only 
the  persons  qualified  to  receive  the  Lord's  supper 
ought  to  observe  any  other  emblematical  or  com- 
memorative institution  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Why  does  not  the  Baptist  say,  that  only  believers 
can  commemorate  the  resurrection  of  Christ  by  the 
religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day?  To  keep 
the  Sabbath  is  as  much  a  profession,  and  as  emblem- 
atical an  act,  as  to  be  baptized.  The  Sabbath  is  as 
much  the  believers'  day,  as  is  baptism  the  believers' 
service.  Ought  no  man  to  be  encouraged  to  observe 
the  Sabbath,  unless  he  can  be  brought  to  the  Lord's 
table  ?  This  question  involves  the  propriety  of  allow- 
ing the  unregenerate  to  join  in  any  act  of  religious 
worship  whatever.  It  is  but  another  form  of  the 
various  schemes  which  restrict  all  acts  of  religious 
service  to  the  saints,  and  it  implies  their  fundamental 
error. 

4.  The  Lord's  supper,  as  we  believe,  and  shall 
endeavour  hereafter  to  prove,  is  an  act  of  a  Christian 
church  in  its  social  character;  but  baptism  is,  so  far 
as  we  can  find  in  Scripture,  not  the  act  of  the  church, 
but  the  personal  act  of  the  administrator. 
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5.  We  will  listen  to  the  objection  when  we  hear 
cited  corresponding  language  of  Scripture  respecting 
the  two  ordinances.  When  the  objector  can  say,  I 
find  it  written,  "  Go,  and  teach  all  nations,  giving 
them  the  Lord's  supper;"  '*0  generation  of  vipers, 
who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come? 
T  give  you  the  Lord's  supper  unto  repentance;" 
*'  Repent,  and  take  the  Lord's  supper  every  one  of 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost;"  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  repudiation  of  unbelievers'  baptism,  in  the  words, 
"  This  is  not  to  be  baptized ;"  "  Whosoever  is  bap- 
tized unworthily,  is  baptized  unto  judgment  ;'*  then 
we  shall  be  ready  very  seriously  to  re-consider  the 
question.  But,  I  ask,  does  not  the  unscriptural 
sound  of  these  words,  grating  harshly  upon  the 
Christian  ear,  refute  the  objection  of  our  opponents  ? 
Besides,  the  Baptist  churches  with  one  voice,  say  of 
the  immersion  of  unbelievers,  This  is  to  be  baptized ; 
for  having  immersed  them  on  false  evidence,  they  do 
not  re-baptize  them  on  their  second  profession  of 
faith.  They  admit  that  the  unbeliever  is  buried  with 
Christ  in  baptism,  while  we  deny  that  the  unbeliever 
ever  discerned  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  supper. 
So  much,  at  present,  may  suffice  for  this  objection. 

Were  we  mistaken  in  our  construction  of  the  com- 
mission, it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  we  should 
find  in  the  New  Testament  no  intimation,  however 
slight,  of  any  refusal  of  baptism,  or  any  delay  of 
baptism,  or  any  hesitation  about  it,  or  any  sign  of 
baptism  after  the  first  opportunity  of  administering 
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it,    or    any   appearance   of   an    unbaptized  person 
about  the  precincts  of  the  apostolic  churches. 

Although  the  apostolic  history  extends  to  about 
the  sixty-second  year  of  our  Lord,  we  have  no 
reference  to  the  baptism  of  any  member  of  a 
Christian  family^  except  at  the  time  of  the  con-  I 
version  of  its  head ;  no  allusion  to  the  existence  of 
unbaptized  persons  in  connexion  with  Christian 
fieuiiilies;  no  exhortations  upon  the  importance  of 
preparing  such  for  baptism  j  no  advice  in  any  of 
the  epistles,  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  encouraging 
such  to  be  baptized,  if  they  hesitated ;  or  of  restrain- 
ing them,  if  they  were  too  forward.  Of  unbaptized 
persons  in  Christian  families^  the  apostles  seem  to 
take  no  notice.  The  baptisms  specified  are  all  of 
new  converts,  and  of  their  families.  Is  it  not  re- 
markable, if  a  large  proportion  of  unbaptized  per- 
sons attended  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  must 
have  done  if  the  families  of  the  saints  were  unbap-' 
tized,  that  not  the  slightest  intimation  is  anywhere 
to  be  found  respecting  the  baptism  of  any  of  this 
interesting  class  of  persons,  or  respecting  their  pre- 
praration  for  that  important  solenmity?    The  argu 


ment  is  indirect,  but  none  the  less  conclusive.  Our 
brethren  do  not  maintain  the  doctrine  of  reserve; 
and,  therefore,  they  will  allow  that  these  unbaptized 
persons  were  freely  admitted  to  the  services  of  the 
church,  or  rather,  were  required  by  their  parents  to 
attend  the  administration  of  Divine  ordinances. 

In  the    records  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  succeeding  centuries,  no  contrast  is 
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more  remarkable  than  in  the  former,  the  absence  of 
all  allusion  to  the  catechumens ;  and,  in  the  latter, 
the  continual  reference  to  them.  The  most  attentive 
student  of  the  apostolic  age  can  never  find  a  cate- 
chumen :  the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  succeeding 
centuries  perpetually  meets  with  crowds.  Where 
was  the  catechumen  of  the  apostolic  age, — the 
unbaptized  youth  under  religious  instruction  ?  No 
one  can  tell, — not  a  shadow  of  the  institute  appears. 
From  the  apostolic  documents  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  such  persons  existed.  What  was  a 
catechumen  of  the  succeeding  centuries?  With  no 
person  is  the  reader  of  church  history  more  familiar. 
We  know  his  position,  his  character,  his  studies,  his 
course,  his  school,  his  instructions,  his  teacher. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  the  difference  ?  On  the 
hypothesis  which  postpones  baptism  until  there  be 
satisfactory  evidence  of  conversion,  the  catechumens 
must  have  been  more  numerous  in  the  apostolic  age 
than  in  succeeding  centuries ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
persons  from  the  world,  in  their  noviciate,  preparing 
for  baptism,  (the  catechumens  when  infant  baptism 
was  general,)  there  must  have  been  the  numerous 
children  of  believers ;  and  yet  to  any  of  them,  either 
in  the  historical  records,  or  the  affectionate  letters 
of  Scripture,  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion. 

If  the  unbaptized  were  detained  in  the  precincts 
of  the  primitive  churches,  we  have  light  enough  from 
Scripture  to  discern  their  movements.  We  see  stran- 
gers coming  in  crowds,  whom  the  apostles  have  never 
seen  before;    and  on  the  day  they  make  their  first 
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appearance^  they  are,  without  hesitation,  immediately  K-* 
baptized.  We  see  a  magician  of  Samaria,  a  courtly 
treasurer  from  Ethiopia,  a  persecutor  from  the  San- 
hedrim ;  and  they  are  straightway,  without  scruple, 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  see 
some  bringing  their  families  with  them;  and  with 
them,  on  the  first  day  of  their  belief,  their  families 
are  baptized.  There  are  no  catechumens,  so  far  as 
living  man  can  find,  nor  any  indication  of  their  pre- 
sence; but  if  there  are  no  catechumens,  no  unbap- 
tized  persons  under  instruction,  the  inquiry  arises. 
When,  in  the  apostolic  churches,  were  persons  bap- 
tized ?  The  reply  is,  in  every  instance  in  which  the 
time  can  be  ascertained,  On  the  very  first  opportunity  X 
after  they  heard  the  Gospel.  So  there  could  have 
been  no  catechumens;  and  so  we  account  for  the 
absence  of  any  the  slightest  reference  to  them  in  the 
apostolical  writings. 

To  the  uninspired  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  his-. 
tory,  respecting  the  proper  construction  of  the  bap- 
tismal commission,  we  have  made  no  appeal ;  because 
we  consider  it  to  be  of  little  value  in  the  distinctness 
of  our  Lord's  own  words,  unnecessary  in  the  evidence 
of  the  apostolic  practice,  and  unimportant,  com- 
pared with  the  intimations  of  the  apostolic  writings. 
That  there  was  some  contrariety  in  the  administration 
of  baptism,  between  the  apostolic  practice  and  the 
discipline  of  the  ancient  church  at  the  earliest  subse- 
quent time  in  which  it  can  be  ascertained,  is  unde- 
niable; and,  therefore,  much  caution  is  necessary  in 
tracing  the  true  doctrine  as  it  floats  down  the  stream 
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of  time,  gathering  its  earthly  accretions  from  various 
sources,  through  every  century ;  now  from  the  cabal- 
istic Jew,  now  from  the  oriental  mystic,  now  from  the 
Platonic  school,  and  now  from  the  lonely  monastery. 
It  is  desirable  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  tendency 
and  direction  which  the  process  of  corruption  assumes; 
and,  in  early  church  history,  it  appeal^  not  in  relaxed, 
but  in  severe  discipline;  not  in  extending^  bat  in 
restricting  the  baptismal  commission^  of  which  we 
f  find  evidence  in  the  unscriptural  institution  of  the 
t  catechumenical  school*  Instead  of  the  apostolic 
practice  of  baptizing  straightway,  years  were  ex- 
pended in  a  laborious  preparation  and  severe  novi- 
r  ciate.  The  references  of  Scripture  to  speedy  baptism, 
y  Were  early  noticed  as  exceptions,  and  peculiarities, 
u  and  things  liable  to  abuse.  Warnings  against  hasten- 
ing to  baptism  were  soon  uttered  in  the  church. 
A  gloss  on  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch,  which  made 
faith  indispensable,  was  forged,  and,  it  would  seem, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenseus.  Sins,  after  baptism, 
were  invested  with  indescribable  terror.  The  severe 
TertuUian  would  have  excluded  unmarried  people, 
as  well  as  little  children,  from  the  water  of  the  bap^ 
tistery.  Yet,  with  this  opposing  tendency,  the  voice 
of  the  ancient  church  is,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
whenever  it  can  be  distinctly  ascertained,  in  favour 
of  infant  baptism. 

I  turn  over  the  page  of  ecclesiastical  history,  not  to 
find  infallible  or  decisive  authority  in  favour  of  infant 
baptism,  but  to  show  that  whatever  were  its  errors, 
we  have  on  this  point  nothing  to  fear  from  its  tet' 
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timony,  were  it  as  authoritative  and  sacred  as  Catholic 
writers  commonly  represent  it.  Although  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  by  an  opposing  testimony  can  do  no 
great  injury,  am  I  on  that  account  precluded  from 
saying,  let  what  will  be  thought  of  the  trine  immersion^  ^ 
it  is  certainly  with  us,  so  far  as  infants  are  concerned  ?  / 
The  evidence,  whatever  be  its  virtue,  and  of  that  let 
our  opponents  decide,  for  I  am  not  very  solicitous 
upon  the  subject,  is,  in  this  particular,  confirmatory  I 
of  the  position  which  we  have  taken.  When,  however, 
I  say,  let  our  opponents  decide,  I  have  reason  for 
adding,  let  them  not,  whatever  be  their  opinion  of 
ancient  testimony,  zealously  decry  it  when  speaking  I 
of  infant  baptism,  and  as  zealously  laud  it  when 
speaking  of  immersion.  The  position  which  t  ad- 
vance has  been  long  before  the  world,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  ever  been  controverted ;  our  Baptist 
friends  can  find  no  clear  and  certain  instance  of 
any  child  of  parents,  who  were  professedly  Chris- 
tian* at  his  birth,  being  baptized  in  adult  age,  or  of 
any  such  child  being  among  the  catechumens,  or,  in 
short,  of  any  such  child  being  unbaptized  in  the  time 
of  his  youth,  during  the  first  half  of  the  Christian 
era;   nor  do  I  confine  them  to  the  catholic  church 

•  By  professedly  Christian,  I  must  be  understood  as  meaning  bap- 
tized, because  there  were  some  unbaptized  persons  who  frequented 
parts  of  the  church  service,  intending,  before  death,  to  be  baptized, 
but  deferring  their  baptism  from  various  motives ;  some  im willing  to 
assume  the  yoke  of  discipline  to  which  their  baptism  would  oblige 
them,  others  imagining  that  all  sins  previously  conmiitted  would  be 
washed  away  in  the  baptistery,  while  those  committed  after  baptism 
Wotdd  be  more  troublesome  if  not  unpardonable. 
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under  its  various  patriarchs  and  its  different  branches, 
spread  over  the  world,  Latin,  Greek,  Syrian,  and 
Coptic,  but  extending  the  inquiry  to  all  heretics  and 
schismatics  of  all  kinds  whatsoever,  who  practised 
Christian  baptism  at  all,  I  ask  them  to  find  a  solitary 
Baptist  in  their  sense  of  the  word,  a  clear,  well-defined, 
honest-looking,  plain-spoken  Baptist  like  themselves, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  first  millennium  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  And  if  amidst  all  the  varied  shades  of 
Christian  antiquity,  passing  in  review  over  the  wide 
field  of  vision,  not  one,  Oriental  or  Western,  Catholic 
or  Heretic,  Millenarian  or  Anti-Millenarian,  Novatian 
or  Donatist,  Augustinian  or  Pelagian,  Homousian  or 
Homoiousian,  cleric  or  layman,  canonist  or  divine, 
monastic  or  secular,  in  all  their  fierce  controversies, 
and  interminable  schisms  and  endless  varieties  of 
opinion,  not  one  can  be  seen  in  any  remote  corner 
of  the  church,  or  outer  court  of  it,  doing  as  they  do, 
not  one  making  to  them  any  certain  sign  of  recog- 
nition, our  Baptist  brethren  may,  if  they  please,  think 
little  of  the  opinions  of  antiquity,  (and  I  do  not  think 
very  much  of  them,)  yet  they  should  speak  with  a 
softer  voice  of  the  multitude  of  the  ancient  immer- 
sionists,  and  of  the  paucity  and  dishonour  of  the 
clinics,  as  they,  themselves,  travel  an  unfrequented 
road  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  a  single  vestige 
of  a  solitary  traveller  for  nigh  a  thousand  years.  Of 
the  immersion ists  of  that  thousand  years  were  there 
producible  in  ever  so  remote  a  cell  of  the  church,  or 
out  of  it,  were  it  only  a  ragged  anchorite  in  his 
cave,  or  a  poor  Donatist  in  his  schism,  or  even  an 
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Arian  in  his  heresy,  some  solitary  Christian  who, 
being  baptized  himself,  did  not  baptize  his  own 
children,  he  might  supply  an  excuse  for  the  propen- 
sity to  plead  so  confidently  the  ancient  and  general  7 
practice  of  immersion.  If  the  Baptists  know  a  brother 
of  old  times,  let  them  tell  us  his  name  and  his 
residence,  the  church  or  the  heresy  to  which  he 
belonged,  that  we  may  converse  with  him  and  inquire 
where  he  learned  his  peculiarity,  and  what  he  means 
by  its  assumption.  A  dozen  or  more  have  been  men- 
tioned, but  they  will  not  bear  examination,  for,  on 
inquiry,  most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  heathen  \ 
or  unbaptized  themselves  when  their  children  were  [ 
born.  The  instance  which  has  about  it  the  fairest 
appearance  of  probability  is  the  father  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  At  first  sight  that  venerable  bishop  looks 
something  like  a  Baptist,  but,  upon  closer  examina- 
tion, he  speaks  so  ambiguously  that  nothing  certain 
can  be  understood  from  his  answers  respecting  his 
being  a  Christian  or  a  fire-worshipper  at  the  birth  of 
his  son.  As  to  the  ancient  British  church  being  bap- 
tistical  before  the  heptarchy,  as  a  tract  widely  circu- 
lated has  lately  re-asserted,  we  should  have  supposed 
that  the  testimony  of  Pelagius,  himself  a  Briton,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  determine  that  question,  since 
in  his  letter  of  apology,  addressed  to  Innocent  I.,  in 
repudiating  the  charge  brought  against  him  of  not 
baptizing  infants,  he  says,  although  Dr.  Gill  thought 
him  a  liar  for  saying  so,  or  Augustine  for  so  reporting 
him,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  impious  heretic 
who  held  that  opinion  respecting  little  children.  As  to 
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the  shades  which  some  of  our  friends  say  they  can 
see,  towards  the  close  of  the  millennium,  of  Baptists 
performing  their  mystic  rites  upon  believers  in  the 
secluded  vales  of  Piedmont,  they  are  amidst  the  dark- 
ness of  that  time  too  indistinct  for  us  to  discern  ;  but 
even  if  they  could  be  seen  clearly,  we  should  only 
have  to  limit  the  period  to  some  eight  or  nine,  instead 
of  ten  centuries.  But,  as  it  is,  we  abide  by  the  millen- 
nium, and,  we  ask,  is  it  not  extraordinary,  that  when 
almost  all  possible  varieties  of  opinion  respecting 
baptism  may  be  found,  no  trace  of  the  apostolic  prac* 
tice  can  be  discerned  for  so  many  centuries  in  any 
household  of  the  faithful  throughout  the  world? 
Show  me  the  unbaptized  man  or  woman,  boy  or 
girl,  born  of  baptized  parents. 

To  glance  at  the  opinions  of  ancient  Christians  and 
heretics,  so  far  as  they  can  be  gathered  from  existing 
documents  as  a  matter  of  history  rather  than  of 
authority,  is  all  we  can  at  present  attempt,  in  a  very 
cursory  manner,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  lecture. 

From  Cyprian  downwards  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  controversy.  The  judgment  of  the  martyr  of 
Carthage,  and  of  the  sixty  and  six  bishops  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  assembled  in  convocation  with 
him  upon  the  case  submitted  to  them,  "  Whether  bap- 
tism should  be  administered  uniformly  on  the  eighth 
day,"  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  practice  of  the 
African  church  in  tlie  middle  of  the  third  century.* 
In  this  council,  within  about  one  hundred  and  6fty 

"  A.n.  253.     See  Episfle. 
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years  of  the  death  of  the  last  apostle^  there  being  no 
dispute  whatever  about  infant  baptism,  they  deter- 
mined that  there  was  no  necessity  for  confining  the 
administration  to  the  eighth  day.  Subsequent  to 
this  date,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  raise  a  doubt 
The  language  of  Ambrose  in  Italy,  of  Chrysostom  in 
Greece,  of  Jerome  in  Palestine,  of  Augustine  in  Africa, 
and  of  many  other  Fathers  as  well  as  councils,  is  clear 
and  conclusive  in  proving  the  prevalence  of  infant 
baptism  throughout  all  Christendom.  With  the  views 
which  these  men  held,  and  others  like  them,  we  may 
be  sure  that  amidst  the  keen  warfare,  unsparingly 
waged  with  heretics,  if  they  had  known  of  any  who 
had  renounced  the  baptism  of  infants,  they  would 
certainly  have  noticed  the  error,  and  probably  have 
cast  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  vituperation  upon 
the  delinquents.  To  blow  fierce  blasts  of  recrimina- 
tion is  no  modern  accomplishment  of  polemical 
theology.  The  only  writer  who,  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Cyprian,  occasions  any  difficulty,  is  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  who  recommends  that  children  be  bap- 
tized when  they  are  about  three  years  of  age. 

Contemporary  with  Cyprian,  though  having  died  a 
few  years  earlier,  was  Origen,  who,  having  presided 
with  great  reputation  in  the  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria,  and  afterwards  having  taught  with  equal 
renown  at  Caesarea,  may  be  considered  as  representing 
the  opinions  prevalent  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  He 
has  left  us,  in  his  numerous  writings,  testimonies 
quite  as  decisive  3s  that  of  the  African  bishops. 
Nothing    can    be    plainer    than    the  citations  as  we 
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have  them,  although  the  most  important  and  express 
are  found  in  Latin  translations  of  lost  originals.  He 
says,  '^  Infants  are,  by  the  usage  of  the  church,  bap- 
tized;"* and  again,  "Because  by  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  the  corruption  of  their  birth  is  removed, 
infants  are  baptized  ;*'^  and  again,  "  The  church  has 
received  a  tradition  from  the  apostles  to  give  baptism 
to  infants."^  Baptist  writers  have  taken  exception 
against  the  passages,  as  being  translations,  and  have 
urged  that  the  translators,  and  especially  Rufinus,  is 
not  to  be  trusted,  as  he  acknowledges  he  changed  or 
omitted  whatever  was  not  reputed  orthodox.  But 
the  passages  cited  coincide  with  each  other,  and  har- 
monise with  their  connexion  ;  there  could  have  been 
no  inducement  to  misrepresent  a  question  on  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  translator,  there  was  no  contro- 
versy :  in  the  age  of  Rufinus  infant  baptism  was 
incontrovertibly  orthodox;  according  to  his  own 
account  he  omitted,  but  did  not  falsify,  and  the  doc- 
trine is  found  in  the  translation  of  Jerome  as  well  as 
of  Rufinus.**  At  any  rate,  all  the  evidence  which  can 
be  obtained  from  Origen,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
infant  baptism ;  and  as  to  the  lost  originals,  we  can 
only  tell  what  they  were,  by  the  existing  versions. 
On  all  other  questions,  where  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  mutilation,  these  versions  are  readily  receivecl, 

•  Homil.  8,  in  Levit.  c.  xii. 

*  Homil.  in  Lucam,  xiv. 

^  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Romanos,  lib.  v. 

**  As  in  Jerome's  translation  of  tlie  Homilies  on  Luke,  containiDg 
one  of  the  most  decided  testimonies. 
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as  giving  a  general  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  author. 
What  Baptist^  for  instance,  disputes  the  various 
citations  from  them,  which  Lardner  adduces  as  evi- 
dence of  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  Scripture  ? 
That  Origen  has  been  corrupted  by  his  translators 
is  undeniable,  but  these  passages  are  sustained  by 
corroborating  evidence. 

On  ascending  towards  the  apostles,  both  parties 
may  not  be  unwilling  to  appeal  to  TertuUian ;  we, 
as  to  a  witness  of  the  usage  of  the  church;  the 
Baptists,  as  to  a  patron,  though  a  strange  one,  of 
anti-psedo-baptism.  The  passage  which  has  occa- 
sioned so  much  dispute  is  to  be  found  in  his  ^^  Tract 
de  Baptismo,'"  (c.  18.)  Having  referred  to  the  bap- 
tism of  the  eunuch  and  that  of  Saul,  and  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  haste  with  which  they  were  ad- 
ministered, evidently  with  no  favourable  feeling,  he 
says,  "  the  delaying  of  baptism  is  more  advantageous 
according  to  the  condition,  the  disposition,  and  the 
age  of  every  person,  and  especially  with  regard  to 
children.  For  why  is  it  needful,  if  the  case  be  not 
extremely  urgent,  that  their  sponsors  should  be 
brought  into  danger?  The  Lord,  indeed,  saith.  Forbid 
them  not  to  come  unto  me.  Let  them  come  when 
they  are  advancing  in  youth, — let  them  come  when 
they  learn  whither  they  are  going, — let  them  be  made 
Christians  when  they  can  know  Christ.  Why  does 
this  innocent  age  hasten  to  the  remission  of  sins? 
With  no  less  reason  unmarried  persons  should  be  in- 
duced to  delay,  who  are  exposed  to  temptation,  both 
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virgins,  arriving  at  maturity,  and  viridows  on  account 
of  their  singleness,*  until  they  either  marry  or  be 
confirmed  in  continence.  Those  who  understand  the 
weight  of  baptism,  would  rather  fear  the  reception 
than  the  postponement  of  it.  Faith  uninjured  is  sure 
of  salvation."  On  this  important  passage,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Dr.  Kaye  offers  no  illustration.  Although 
this  tract  was  written  (as  is  generally  thought)  while 
TertuUian  continued  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
church,  yet  the  severity  of  his  disposition,  and  his 
determination  to  fiDrce  a  principle  or  opinion  to  the 
extreme,  which  appear  so  often  in  his  writings,  are 
very  manifest  in  this  passage.  His  principle  in  the 
administration  of  baptism  was,  as  he  had  just  cited 
the  passage,  *'  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs, 
neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine.**  He 
evidently  regarded  the  obligations  of  the  rite  so 
weighty,  its  responsibility  so  great,  and  the  sins  com- 
mitted after  it  so  aggravated,  that  as  he  says,  its  attain- 
ment was  more  to  be  feared  than  its  procrastination. 
In  his  esteem,  baptism  unspotted  by  subsequent  sin, 
\he  fides  integra  was  certain  of  salvation.  Very  much 
afraid  lest  from  the  instances  of  baptism  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  men  should  be  too  hastily  admitted  to  the 
solemnities  of  that  great  sacrament,  he  looks  on  all 
sides  for  obstacles.  In  early  life  he  maintained  that 
crimes  committed  after  baptism  could  only  once  be 
pardoned,  and  afterwards  that  there  was  no  place  of 

"  I  have  preferred  the  conjectural  reading  vaoationem,  to  the  manu- 
script vagationem,  as  it  furnishes  a  better  sense,  and  as  the  letters  g 
and  c  are  so  frequently  interchanged  in  manuscripts. 
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repentance."  Growing  more  severe  as  he  advanced, 
he  subsequently  denied  that  the  more  flagrant  crimes 
could  be  pardoned  at  all.*  We  have  then  before  us 
the  virords  of  a  man  whose  opinion  was,  that  baptism 
was  an  awful  solemnity,  to  be  long  deferred,  and 
whose  temperature  would  never  allow  him  to  hesitate 
in  following  his  opinions  wherever  they  might  lead 
him,  through  all  their  consequences. 

We  learn  from  the  passage,  that  in  his  age,  and 
when  this  tract  was  written,  which,  as  it  is  among 
his  earlier  works,  we  may  place  in  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  the  baptism  of  infants  was  1 
a  prevalent  usage  in  the  church.  As  a  witness  of 
the  practice,  he  is  unexceptionable,  and  none  the 
less  so  because  he  looked  upon  it  with  dislike. 
If  it  had  been  of  recent  origin  in  his  time,  (and 
he  lived  but  a  century  from  the  apostles,)  in  his 
angry  mood,  he  would  certainly  have  exposed  its 
novelty.  This  passage  appears  to  me  by  far  the 
most  important  which  ecclesiastical  antiquity  sup- 
plies on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism.  We  have 
a  man  of  the  second  century  opposing  the  practice 
of  the  church,  and  we  anxiously  inquire  whether,  in 
so  doing,  he  is  acting  in  accordance  with  scriptural 
principles?  What  are  the  grounds  of  his  opposi* 
tion  ?  That  baptism  is  to  be  dreaded  rather  than  to 
be  desired ;  that  after  it,  the  remission  of  sins  becomes 
almost  unattainable ;  that  if  unstained  by  subsequent 
crime,  it  assures  eternal  life.     Are  these  scriptural 

"  De  Pcenitentia,  c.  7, 8,  9. 
*  IX»  Pudicitia,  c.  5. 
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reasons?  Is  this  old  Anti-paedo-baptist  a  defender 
or  a  corrupter  of  the  scriptural  doctrine?  His  ob- 
jections are  not  historical  but  doctrinal,  and  his 
^  doctrine  is  false.  Our  Baptist  friends  often  cite 
his  opinions.  If  they  are  valuable,  why  not  cite 
them  also  in  opposition  to  the  baptism  of  virgins  and 
widows  ?  Here  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  worth 
nothing,  but  they  are  only  a  modification  of  his 
favourite  principle,  the  danger  of  premature  baptism, 
and  they  are  of  the  same  authority  in  the  one  instance, 
as  in  the  other.  The  most  important  fiau^t,  however, 
which  is  here  disclosed,  is  the  disposition  to  delay 
baptism,  contrary  to  the  apostolic  practice.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  anti-scriptural  character 
of  the  catechumenical  institution.  We  find  in  the 
earliest  Fathers  the  rise  of  the  principle  on  which 
it  grew,  in  their  unscriptural  dread  of  early  baptism. 
TertuUian,  in  the  passage  immediately  preceding 
that  which  we  are  considering,  betrays  his  fear,  lest 
the  sudden  baptism  of  the  eunuch  and  of  Saul 
should  be  adopted  as  precedents ;  and,  therefore,  he 
takes  care  to  delineate  all  the  specialities  of  those 
instances.  This  disposition  in  deferring  baptism,  we 
find  afterwards  becoming  so  prevalent,  that  multi- 
tudes awaited  the  emergency  of  mortal  sickness. 
TertuUian  is  an  early  index,  and  we  do  well  to 
obser\'e  him.  The  argument  is,  while  every  pretext 
was  sought  for  the  delay  of  baptism,  and  the  diffi- 
culty and  hardship  of  a  subsequent  absolution  were 
generally  believed,  infant  baptism  existed  in  con- 
trariety to  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  and    not  in 
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concurrence  with  them.  This  is,  I  think,  a  most  im- 
portant point  to  ascertain;  and  although  Tertullian 
is  the  first  and  most  important  witness,  the  evidence 
accumulates  prodigiously  as  we  descend  through  the 
third  and  fourth  century.  In  front  of  the  porch 
of  every  church,  we  encounter  the  crowds  of  cate- 
chumens, slowly  passing  their  several  grades  of 
audientes,  and  genuflectentes,  and  competentes, 
taught  every  where  to  regard  baptism  as  an  awful 
solemnity^  since  after  it,  all  sins  would  become  fear- 
fully aggravated,  if  not  absolutely  unpardonable. 
Amidst  such  feelings,  infant  baptism,  we  believe, 
could  not  have  risen  in  the  church,  although  as  an 
ancient  and  apostolic  tradition,  it  retained  its  place 
throughout  all  the  provinces  of  Christendom.  Ter- 
tullian, tenacious  of  an  unscriptural  theory,  opposed 
the  prevalent  usage  of  the  church,  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  man  who  would  have  scrupled 
to  dispute  with  an  apostle,  if  an  apostle  had  said 
anything  in  contradiction  to  his  opinions.  In  this 
very  passage,  he  disputes  with  our  Lord  himself, 
who  is  cited  as  saying.  Do  not  forbid  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me.  Differing  from  his  Baptist 
admirers^  he  admits  that  our  Lord  is  speaking  of 
their  baptism,  as  is  evident  from  his  reply.  Let  them 
come  when  they  have  grown  to  mature  age ;  let  them 
be  made  Christians,  (or  be  baptized,)  when  they 
can  know  Christ,  that  is,  when  they  are  no  longer 
little  children.  According  to  his  own  understanding 
of  the  words,  his  reply  is  a  direct  contradiction  of 
our  Lord. 
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He  feenafi  to  have  thought,  that  nothing 
fo  much  to  be  feamd  as  hastr  baptism;  nothinc 
so  dreadful  as  the  coosequeaoes  of  sin  after  the 
reception  of  that  solemn  rite.  I  ask  whether  it  was 
not  natural  that  with  his  views,  he  should  look  with 
a  censorious  eye  upon  the  baptism  of  in&nts  ?  WeD 
might  he  lament  the  cruel  sacri6ce  of  their  innocent 
age.  At  best,  there  remained  for  them  in  subsequent 
years,  but  one  place  of  repentance,  but  one  baptism, 
of  tears,  or  of  blood.  Scarcely  as  he  .thought,  could 
a  baptized  child  hope  to  escape  the  unpardonable 
sin.  The  most  probable  conclusion  I  can  form  from 
this  [lassage  is,  that  the  persons  who  practised  infant 
baptism,  did  not  hold  the  severe  doctrine  of  Tertul- 
lian,  and^  therefore,  presented  their  infants  at  the 
font;  while  Tertullian,  and  possibly  others,  who 
thought  as  he  did,  remonstrated  on  account  of  the 
terrible  jeopardy  in  which  they  placed  the  lives  of 
their  little  ones."*  If  I  thought  sin  unpardonable  after 
baptism,  how  could  I  baptize  an  infant  ? 

But  after  all,  Tertullian    was    no  Baptist    in  the 

"  The  mention  of  sponsors  suggests  the  important  inqnir}-,  whetheTf 
after  all  the  disputation  upon  this  passage,  it  has  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  children  of  Christians?  For  such  children  were 
there,  in  this  time,  any  sponsors,  except  the  parents  ?  Would  the 
parents  at  so  early  an  age  have  been  called  by  that  name  ?  We 
know  that  at  an  early  period  orphans,  foundlings,  children  of  the 
poor  and  of  slaves,  were  presented  for  baptism  'by  Christians,  who, 
as  their  sponsors,  undertook  the  charge  of  their  education.  Is  it 
not  probable  that  such  children  were  intended  ?  If  they  were,  the 
opinion  of  Tertullian  has  no  councixion  with  the  argument.  If  they 
were  not,  the  considerations  suggested  in  the  lecture  rcmiiin  unim- 
paired. 
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modern  acceptation  of  the  term.  In  his  esteem,  the 
baptism  of  an  infant  was  no  vain  ceremony,  no  idle, 
unauthorised,  invalid  form.  On  account  of  its  fearful 
validity,  he  dreaded  its  administration.  The  baptism^ 
in  his  opinion,  would  prove  a  great  blessing,  if  only 
the  child,  through  life,  should  preserve  its  faith 
uncorrupt,  and  its  virtue  pure  and  unimpaired. 
When,  therefore,  I  said,  our  Baptist  friends  could 
not  find  a  man,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
making  signals  of  recognition  to  them,  I  made  no 
exception  for  this  stern  African.  His  gloomy, 
frowning  shade,  stands  as  remote  from  them,  as 
from  us ;  and  if  he  mutters  an  execration  upon  our 
infants,  he  prohibits,  in  a  fiercer  tone,  their  virgins 
and  widows  from  being  baptized,  while  as  to  them- 
selves, he  blesses  them  not  at  all,  nor  curses  them  at 
all.  The  usage  of  his  age  is  with  us ;  the  opinions 
of  the  man  are  not  with  them.  They  ought  either  to 
disclaim  his  authority,  or  to  submit  to  it. 

Previously  to  the  age  of  TertuUian,  our  informa- 
tion on  this,  as  on  every  other  subject  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  is  exceedingly  defective.  The  few  relics 
of  earlier  writers  contain  but  passing  references  to 
baptism,  but  in  these  references,  there  is  not  an 
expression,  not  a  hint,  we  will  venture 
in  the  slightest  degree,  favourable  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Baptists.  I  mention  this,  because  some  learned 
men,  without  any  authority,  which  they  have 
adduced,  have  stated  as  their  opinion,  that  infant 
baptism  was  not  practised  until  the  middle,  or  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  century,  as  they  have 
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maintained,  that  in  a  part  of  that  time  the  Lovfs 
supper  was  only  the  recognition  of  Christ  in  the 
^  ordinary  daily  meal.  By  what  process  they  have 
\  ^  arrived  at  their  conclusions,  they  have  not  informed 
'(  us.  Much  as  we  respect  their  learning,  we  still 
should  like  to  know  the  authority  by  which  they 
support  their  opinions.  If  any  passages  exist  in 
writers  of  that  remote  age,  from  which  they  derive 
either  the  one  opinion  or  the  other,  none  are  more 
competent  than  themselves,  to  produce  and  illustrate 
such  authorities ;  but  if  they  have  no  such  testimony, 
they  will  permit  us  to  say,  that  even  their  eccle- 
siastical lore  is  no  substitute  fdr  the  evidence  of 
testimony  which,  if  they  have  it,  they  can  so  easily 
produce.  The  little  we  have,  the  writers  on  our 
side  have  been  ever  ready  to  submit  to  public 
examination. 

Irenaeus,  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  death 
of  the  apostles,  says  of  Jesus,  "  He  came  to  save 
all  persons  by  himself, — all,  I  say,  who  by  him  are 
regenerated  to  God, — infants,  and  little  ones,  and 
children,  and  young,  and  old.""  Infants,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  little  children,  are  here  said  to  be 
regenerated ;  and  we  maintain  that,  according  to  the 

I  current  language  of  that  age,  a  regenerated  infant 
means  a  baptized  in&nt.  Irenaeus  himself,  else- 
where, as  we  have  seen,  undoubtedly  calls  baptism 
regeneration,    as   do   Tertullian,    Clement   of  Alex- 

"  Omncfl  enim  venit  per  semet  ipsum  salvare ;  omnes,  inquam, 
qui  \yeT  cum  renascunter  in  Deum  ;  infentes,  et  parvulos,  et  pueroSf 
ft  juvenes,  et  seniores. — Lib.  ii.  c.  39. 
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andria,  and  other''  ecclesiastical  writers  immediately 
after  him.  Speaking  of  the  baptismal  commission, 
he  says,  in  a  passage  we  have  cited  in  the  fifth 
lecture,  **  Committing  to  his  disciples  the  power  of 
regeneration,  he  said.  Go  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them;"*  and  again,  where  we  have  his 
words  in  their  original  Greek,  he  speaks  of  the  Valen- 
tinians  being  sent  by  the  devil  for  the  denial  of  the 
baptism  of  the  regeneration  to  God.'  The  baptisms 
of  the  heathen  are  often  called  their  regeneration, 
and  even  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  called  his  regenera- 
tion. Besides,  regeneration  in  the  sense  of  repent- 
ance, is  not  applicable  to  an  in  fan t.'^ 

Justin  Martyr,  on  the  verge  of  the  apostolic  age, 
says,  "Many  men  and  women  amongst  us,  sixty 
and  seventy  years  old,  were  discipled  to  Christ  in 
their  childhood."  These  men  and  women,  therefore, 
were  discipled  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  As  the 
Greek  word  is  that  which  is  employed  in  the  com- 
mission of  our  Lord,  "disciple  all  nations;"  and 
as  Justin  was  a  native  of  Samaria,  his  language 
has  been  considered  as  most  suitable  to  illustrate  the 
expressions  of  the  New  Testament.  As  our  Lord 
commands    to   disciple   by   baptizing,   it   has   been 

*  Tert.  De  Baptismo,  c.  5.     Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  v. 

*  Lib.  iii.  c.  19. 

*  Eiff  t^apwritriv  rov  Panrio'fjLaTos  TrJ9  th  Ot6v  dvaytvfiatos, — ^Lib. 
i.  C.  18. 

^  "  In  Irenaeus,  the  regeneration  and  baptism  are  intimately  con- 
nected, and  it  would  be  difficidt  for  one  to  imagine  an3rthing  else 
than  baptism  as  meant  by  regeneration,  when  used  in  reference 
to  this  age." — Neanders  History,  translated  by  Rose,  i.  861. 
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inferred  that  these  aged  persons  were,  in  their  child- 
hood, discipled  by  beuig  baptized  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles. 

Polycarp,  according  to  Irenaeus,  the  disciple  of 
John,  as  we  read  in  the  relation  of  his  martyrdom, 
addressed  to  the  church  at  Smyrna,  bereaved  of 
its  apostolic  angel,  said  to  the  proconsul,  when 
commanded  to  deny  Christ,  "  Eighty  and  six  years 
have  I  been  his  servant,  and  he  has  never  wronged 
me."*  Some  refer  these  years  to  his  office,  others  to 
his  conversion  ;  but  so  great  a  length  of  time  seems 
most  naturally  to  include  his  life,  and  so  it  has  been 
thought,  that  from  infancy,  he  was  enrolled  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  by  baptism.  I  do  not,  indeed, 
adduce  these  passages  of  the  two  venerable  martyrs 
as  of  any  weight  in  the  controversy,  for  their  meaning 
is  too  uncertain  to  assist  us ;  but  they  form  a  pleasing 
termination  of  our  inquiry,  amidst  the  shades  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  from  which  we  gladly  emerge 
to  the  clear  and  certain  light  of  revelation. 

The  summary  of  our  argument  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  particulars.  We  have 
seen  that  the  commission  of  our  Lord  was,  to  dis- 
ciple all  nations,  baptizing  them, — thus  employing 
the  most  unrestricted  terms;  that  no  restriction  of 
the  terms  to  any  class  of  persons,  can  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament}  that  the  unre- 
stricted commission  was  given  to  Jews,  whose  reli- 
gious rites  of  discipling  were  uniformly  administered 

"  De  S.  Poly  carpi  Martyrio,  c.  ix. 
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to  the  children  of  proselytes,  together  with  the 
parents ;  that  Jesus  had  previously  taught  them  that 
little  children  were  members  of  his  kingdom,  into 
which  none  could  enter  without  being  born  of  water, 
and  of  which  all  the  baptized  by  John  were  members ; 
that  the  apostles  baptized  persons  whom  they  had 
not  previously  seen,  and  of  whom  they  had  previously 
heard  nothing,  and  on  the  very  day  in  which  they 
first  heard  the  Gospel;  that  they  and  their  com- 
panions exhorted  the  impenitent  to  be  baptized,  and 
baptized  some  whose  unfitness,  through  ignorance, 
if  faith  or  piety  had  been  a  qualification,  might  have 
been  easily  detected;  that  they  baptized  the  several 
families  on  the  day  in  which  their  heads  became  con- 
verts; that  no  qualification  for  baptism  is  prescribed 
in  Scripture,  and,  therefore,  no  man  has  a  right  to 
impose  one ;  that  neither  the  refusal,  nor  the  delay  of 
baptism,  can  be  justified  by  any  scriptural  example; 
that  a  ceremonial  holiness  is  ascribed  to  the  Gentiles, 
under  the  Gospel,  similar  to  that  which,  under  the 
law,  was  ascribed  to  the  Jews,  whose  children,  bom 
to  the  privilege,  were  acknowledged  by  the  appro- 
priate sign  of  their  covenant;  that  for  a  thousand 
years,  no  person  of  any  party  among  Christians, 
can  be  found  not  having  received  baptism  in  infancy, 
if  his  parents  were  themselves  baptized;  and  that 
baptism  restricted  to  believers,  is  a  practice  rigidly 
and  consistently  observed  by  no  sect,  and  for  which 
no  warrant  of  Scripture  can  be  offered,  except  a 
doubtful  reading,  or  rather  a  scandalous  forgery. 
The  consideration   of  another   class   of  arguments. 
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which  are  confined  to  the  children  of  professed 
believers,  I  am  compelled  to  defer  until  I  may  be 
able  to  resume  the  inquiry,  on  completing  this  course 
of  lectures.  Those  specific  reasons  of  infant  baptism 
are  not  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  this  lecture,  but 
confirmatory  of  them,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  the 
extent  of  the  particular  class  of  children,  in  reference 
to  which  they  are  commonly  adduced.  The  neglect 
of  this  distinction  has,  I  think,  introduced  some 
confusion  into  the  controversy. 


APPENDIX  TO  LECTURE  VH. 


A.     Page  510. 

ON  THE  CODEX  LAUDIANUS. 

In  determining  the  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  Acts  viii.  87-* 
"  And  Philip  said,  If  thou  believest  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  majest : 
and  he  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God" — next  to 
its  early  appearance  in  Irenasus  and  the  Latin  Fathers,  the  value  of 
the  Ck>dex  Laudianus  is  the  most  important  consideration,  as  this  is 
the  only  manuscript  in  uncial  characters  in  which  it  is  found.  This 
Codex,  bequeathed  by  Archbishop  Laud,  from  whom  it  derives  its 
name,  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  is  a  Latino-Greek  manuscript, 
the  Latin  occupying  the  unusual  place  of  the  first  column ;  of  which 
the  fac-simile  has  been  beautifully  printed  by  Heame.  It  contains 
only  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  has  some  peculiar  readings  which 
often  coincide  Mrith  the  old  Italic  version  and  the  Latin  Fathers.  Of 
this  manuscript,  Mr.  Home  says,  "With  regard  to  its  date, — Mr. 
Astle  refers  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century;  Griesbach  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth,  and  Mr.  Heame  to  the  eighth  century.  But,  firom 
the  shape  of  the  letters  and  other  circumstances,  Bishop  Marsh 
pronounces  it  to  be  less  ancient  than  the  Codex  Beze,  which  was 
written  in  the  fifth  century.  Probably  the  seventh  century  may  be 
assigned  as  the  date  of  the  Codex  Laudianus.  This  manuscript 
is  of  great  value:  Michaelis  pronounces  it  to  be  indispensable  to 
every  one  who  would  examine  the  important  question,  whether 
the  Codices  Grasco-Latini  have  been  corrupted  from  the  Latin; 
and  adds,  that  it  was  this  manuscript  which  convinced  him  that 
this  charge  was  without  foundation.**    On  the  other  hand,  Wetstein 
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says,  "  Istud  vero  magis  observari  meretur,  quod  iste  Ckxlex,  agno- 
scente  etiam  Millio,  egregie,  ut  reliqui  omnes  in  Ecclesiis  occidentis 
exarati,  interpolatus  est.  Hinc  ortae  sunt  plurimse  ills  addidones 
huic  Codici  cum  sola  Italica,  ut  ex  Cantabrigiensi,  Cypriano,  Ireniro, 
et  Lucifero  constat,*  communes,  ita  tamen,  ut  non  Latina  ex  Grsecis, 
sed  GrKca  ex  Latinis  prapostere  formata  sint.'' 

Griesbach  considers  that  the  suspicions  of  this  manuscript  Latin- 
izing have  been  sufficiently  refiited  by  Michaelis  and  Woide.  See  his 
Symbolffi  CJriticaB,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

Considering  this  manuscript  in  the  most  favourable  light,  its 
authority,  especially  in  favour  of  a  reading  corresponding  with  the 
Latin  versions,  is  not  to  be  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient 
and  valuable  manuscripts  which  do  not  contain  the  passage,  as 
especially  the  Alexandrine,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Ephrem.*  The 
verse  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  manifest  inconsistency  between 
the  apostolic  practice  of  immediate  baptism  and  the  ecclesiastical 
institution  of  the  catechumens.  The  eighth  rule  of  Griesbach  for 
discriminating  various  readings  is  applicable  in  this  instance,  "  Inter 
plures  unius  loci  lectiones  ea  pro  suspecta  merito  habetur,  quie 
orthodoxorum  dogmatibus  manifest^  prae  ca^teris  fiivet.'*  Of  the 
versions,  it  is  not  in  the  ancient  Syriac  nor  in  the  principal  Oriental 
versions.  It  is  found  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  is  cited  by  Irenaeus 
as  well  as  by  Cyprian,  Pacian,  and  other  Latin  Fathers.  Indeed,  the 
authority  of  the  verse*  is  chiefly  Latin  in  opposition  to  Greek  and 
Oriental  testimony,  and  it  is  therefore  reject<id  in  the  critical  editions 
of  the  New  Testament. 


B, 


ON   THE    REMAllKS   OF  DR.  CARSON,  SO  FAR  AS  TIIEY  AFFECT  THE 
INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  BAPTISMAL  COMMISSION. 

Dr.  Carson  is,  in  the  reviews  of  his  brethren,  pronounced  not  so 
great  on  "the  subjects"  as  on  "the  mode"  of  baptism.  It  may 
appear  presumption  in  a  man  of  another  party  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  parts  of  his  work,  but  the  latter 

•  The  Codex  Beza  is  mutilated  in  this  part.  The  only  other  uncial  mAnuscript  of  the  Act», 
pr^tenred  in  tlie  library  of  the  Augustinian  monastery  at  Home,  rejects  the  Terae.  Of  the 
cursive  maiiuscriptR,  the  prv}iondrnincc  in  vnlue  is  decidedly  opposed  to  it. 
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part  contains  some  illustrations  of  Divine  truth  which  appear  to  me 
peculiarly  valuable,  and  for  which  I  offer  him  my  cordial  and  I 
grateful  acknowledgments.  In  one  respect,  I  think,  he  has  most 
feirly  and  honourably,  as  distinguished  from  controvertists  on  both 
sides,  selected  the  true  ground  of  discussion  in  making  the  com- 
mission given  by  our  Lord,  the  great  and  paramount  authority  by 
which  the  question  in  dispute  must  be  chiefly  decided.  Many 
writers  scarcely  advert  to  the  words  of  the  commission,  but  amuse 
their  readers  with  analogies  and  assumptions  of  various  kinds.  Dr, 
Carson  says  of  the  commission,  '^  Here  I  stand  entrenched,  and  I  defy 
the  ingenuity  of  earth  and  hell  to  drive  me  from  my  position.^'  p.  170, 
While  I  differ  most  widely  from  his  interpretation,  I  adopt  his  prin-r 
ciple,  that  the  commission  is  our  great  law  of  baptism,  and  to  its 
plain  and  grammatical  sense  all  other  arguments  must  be  subservient. 
Tell  us  the  meaning  of  the  word  them  in  the  commission,  and  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  the  controversy  is  settled,  let  what  will  become  of 
believers'  baptism  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  household  baptism  on  the 
other. 

As  I  have  insisted  at  so  much  length  in  the  lecture  upon  the 
unlimited  extent  of  the  commission,  I  may,  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  treating  Dr.  Carson  disrespectfully,  compress  into  a  few 
paragraphs  my  objections  to  his  reasoning  on  the  same  subject. 
I  object,  first,  that  his  interpretation  of  the  commission  avowedly 
rests  upon  an  assumption  of  the  question  in  dispute ;  and  secondly, 
that  his  arguments  deduced  from  it,  as  against  infant  baptism,  are 
of  so  little  importance  in  his  own  estimation  as  to  be  virtually  and 
practically  repudiated  by  himself,  as  well  as  by  his  brethren* 

Let  us  observe  what  he  assumes  as  the  foundation,  and  how  he 
reasons  in  raising  the  superstructure. 

First.  His  interpretation  of  the  commission  avowedly  rests  upon 
an  assumption  of  the  whole  question  in  dispute.  Take  the  illustration 
from  p.  255,  on  which  it  is  said,  "  The  phraseology,  disciple  all 
nations,  baptizing  them,  necessarily  confines  the  baptism  to  the 
persons  who  shall  be  disciplcd.  The  antecedent  to  the  pronoun  is 
the  word  disciples,  taken,  as  grammarians  speak,  out  of  the  ver1> 
disciple."  We  say  the  antecedent  is  "allthe  nations,"  and  with 
those  words  Eetbre  our  ^yes^  are  we  to  be  persuaded  by  a  dictum  of 
grammarians,  as  if,  in  default  of  a  proper  antecedent,  to  search  for  it, 
implicated  in  the  verb  ?    Were  there  no  antecedent  in  the  passage,  it 
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TIk 'iQMtirA  M.  WcT  R^ws  iLfc  aixxe^ — "  £1 'Vat  zsaeaaoi  T  Tat 
aunr«r  m — '*  Thf:  t*sj  zaesr^  of  tix:  t^dar  roqaiivs  ^if  :  x  x  :o- 
intMtAr  <x^j  d2M3pks  tiuix  t£«^  oiAjd  bgpdae,'^VpL  2m.  )  Dr.  Cbkk  ^a 
nil*  ftT'/wbiii  T  vy^  uk  obrioof  **  namre  of  the  uuziz  :*  jad.  s  » 
dof Air,  aMWiMft  tlK  wl^ju^  'potka  in  difpme.  We  sxr.  -  xbe  2aE=re 
cif  Um;  tixugr*  <kMdi  zyx  rv^oir^  it.  It  if  doc  **  obrkfltslT  ccly  cygqiiw 
tiud  tlwij  cooH  TMifdifzr  On  tliis  atfnmpckio  his  aiguiKsx  repoKS : 
aoJ  J>r,  (jaaw^  might  jnit  as  well  hare  iwwimfH  at  once  in  k>  wtesj 
w/nk,  ^  the  nature  </  the  thing''  rv^({airef  Ptodo-baptiitt  to  rctncs.  ai 
^it  u  '/brifMuij  <>n]T*  Bapciflto  who  are  right.  This  would  be  cnlr 
iajing  t}Kr  taoM;  thing  in  c4her  and  plainer  terms.  He  adds.  **  Unbe- 
lievers rr*A]lA  not  submit  to  baptism.^  We  re^Jji  manj  of  them  did 
^'  sul^mit  U>  b^]dsm  T  and  if  Dr.  Carson  be  right,  maoj  be&rers, 
Pn^bjteriariff,  Independents,  and  eren  his  beloved  Episcopalians,  who 
hare,  in  his  opinion,  richer  and  clearer  views  of  the  Gospel  than  here- 
tical iJissenters,  will  not  ^'  submit  to  baptism."  He  then  "  undertakes 
to  show  the  greatest  liumpkin  in  England  that  the  restriction  is  neces- 
iiary,"*  and  pnyluces  a  curious  illustration  of  a  corn-merchant  wonder- 
fully appropriate  to  the  logical  capacities  of  his  rustic  disciple  ;  and 
winds  up  the  paragraph  with  this  climax — '*  Shame !  shame  !  shame ! 
Will  the  l>ird's  people  trifle  in  reasoning  about  the  commands  of  their 
Master  in  a  manner  tliat  would  disgrace  idiocy  ?  Shall  they"  (will 
they)  "  stave  off  conviction  by  quibbles  not  to  be  exemplified  in  the 
most  unprincipled  chicanery  Y'  Where  Dr.  Carson  fails  in  argument 
he  most  excels  in  this  kind  of  writing.  I  only  ask,  is  all  this  noise 
the  proper  mode  of  settling  the  antecedent  to  the  word  *' them"  in  the 
commission  ? 

Dr.  Carson  had  appealed  to  the  words  recorded  in  Mark — ^**he 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;"  and  his  opponent  re- 
plies, ^^  These  words  contain  no  command  to  baptize  at  all,  they  are 
a  promise  to  baptized  believers.**  Dr.  Carson  rejoins, — "  I  maintain 
that  baptism  is  expressly  enjoined  upon  believers  in  this  passage." 
The  expression,  however,  is  diluted  into  an  implication  as  he  pro- 
ceeds :  but  even  were  this  a  command  to  believers,  it  would  decide 
nothing  in  this  controversy,  for  all  admit  that  "  believers  ought  to  be 
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baptized.**  But  what  saith  Dr.  Carson  to  the  assertion,  that  the  words 
in  Mark  are  a  promise  and  not  a  command  ?  (p.  256.)  "  I  have  dis- 
proved this  assertion  ;  I  have  shown  it  to  be  unworthy  of  a  scholar 
and  a  Christian.  It  is  so  utterly  unscholar-like  that,  had  not  the 
author  himself  developed  his  meaning,  I  should  have  ascribed  it  to 
him  with  great  hesitation."  The  paragraph  proceeds  in  the  same 
characteristic  manner  to  the  close.  "  Does  Mr.  Bickersteth  counte- 
nance such  an  effort  to  make  void  the  law  of  Grod  ?  Is  he  the  man 
who  thus  labours  to  bring  darkness  out  <^  light  ?  Are  the  rites  of  a 
&vourite  chiu^h  to  be  supported  by  trampling  under  foot  the  com- 
mandments of  Grod  ?"  Another  paragraph,  in  the  same  style,  suc- 
ceeds, in  which,  from  certain  tenets  of  his  opponent  "  he  turns  away 
as  from  the  ravings  of  insanity,"  and  "  sees  no  more  sanity "  in  the 
pretensions  of  these  Paedo-baptists  than  in  the  answers  of  an  idiot  who 
professed  to  have  studied  Greek  in  the  moon.  The  reader  will 
charitably  suppose  that  great  destitution  of  argument  must  have  i 
compelled  a  good  man,  sorely  against  his  nature,  to  resort  to  such 
vile  declamation  ;  and  I  can  happily  assure  him  that  he  may  without 
scruple  allow  his  charity  the  broadest  latitude,  for  I  have  sought 
through  the  book  in  vain  for  any  exegetical  reason,  or  any  reason  at 
all,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  conomission  in  the  restricted  sense, 
which  does  not  assume  at  the  outset  "the  insanity,"  or  something 
like  it,  of  Paedo-baptists.  As  to  frightening  his  opponents  by  the 
outcry  of  "  unscholar-like"  and  "unworthy  of  a  Christian,"  and 
"  trampling  upon  the  commandments  of  God,"  and  "  making  void  the 
law,"  and  similar  phrases,  they  only  tempt  the  inquiry,  who  arrogates  ^ 
to  himself  all  the  scholarship  of  the  church  ?  What  poor  fallible 
creature  thus  dares  to  brandish  the  laws  of  God  in  the  face  of  honest 
opponents?  His  great  swelling  words  shall  not  prevent  us  from 
reiterating,  with  Mr.  Bickersteth  and  his  friend,  the  words  in  Mark 
do  constitute  a  promisCt  and  not  a  command. 

But  allowing  Dr.  Carson  to  assume  the  truth  of  his  exposition  of 
the  baptismal  commission,  we  observe, 

n.  The  arguments  deduced  from  it  as  against  infant  baptism,  are 
of  so  little  importance  in  his  own  estimation,  as  to  be  virtually  and 
practically  repudiated  by  himself  as  well  as  by  his  brethren. 

In  this  statement  I  proceed  upon  the  understanding  that  Dr.  Carson 
concurs  in  the  practice,  universally  prevalent  in  Baptist  churches,  of 
not  re-bapti2dng  on  a  second  profession,  or  on  their  re-admission  to 
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communion,  such  persons  as  have  been  preriouslj  bi^ytized  on  a  £i]se 
profession  of  faith.  If  he  does  re-baptiae  such  persons,  mj  statement 
must  stand  thus  corrected.  His  arguments  are  of  so  litde  import- 
ance as  to  be  virtuallj  and  practically  repudiated,  not  by  himself  bat 
by  all  his  brethren.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  Dr.  Carsoo 
flourishes  in  print  with  arguments  which  in  private  he  svowedlj 

i  rejects.  I  only  say  he  practically  rejects  them,  lor  they  are  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  Baptists  as  th^  are  to  omr  own. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say,  they  baptize  in  the  confidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  profession.  The  inquiry  is,  if  only  believers  can  be  baptized 
with  Christian  baptism,  as  Dr.  GarscKi  repeatedly  asserts  ;  and  if  all 
believers  ought  to  be  baptized,  as  he  distinctly  maintains,  why  does 
he  not  baptize  on  a  second  profession  all  such  as  have  been  mani- 
festly, or  even  on  their  own  confession,  baptized  inunbelirf?  If  he 
reply  he  has  not  the  opportunity,  I  then  appeal  to  the  acknowledged 
principles  and  recognised  practice  of  Baptist  churches  g^ierally. 
But  let  us  hear  his  own  arguments. 

I.  (Page  169.)  "  I  will  risk  the  credit  of  my  understanding  on  my 
success  in  showing  that,  according  to  this  commission^  believers  only 
are  to  be  baptized.  It  is  impossible  that  a  conmiand  to  baptize  be- 
lievers, can  be  extended  to  include  any  but  believers.  We  need  not 
say  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  inference  ;  I  say  it  cannot  be  done 
by  the  most  express  command  or  explanation.  No  command,  no 
explanation,  can  bring  unbelievers  into  the  commission,  that  enj<MDS 
the  baptism  of  believers."  Dr.  Carson  is  so  fond  of  risking  "  the 
credit  of  his  understanding,''  that  he  really  starts  it  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Baptists.     If  "  believers  only  can  be  baptized,"  unbe- 

C  lievers  are  not  baptized  according  to  this  commission,  although  im- 
Y  mersed  in  his  baptistery.  But  as  all  believers  ought  to  be  baptized, 
why  are  not  those  persons  who  have  been  immersed  in  unbelief,  re- 
baptized  on  conversion  ?  The  argument  applies  as  directly  to  them 
as  it  does  to  in^smts.  But  as  it  is  a  principle  with  the  Baptists  that 
they  are  not  to  be  re-baptized,  this  argument  of  the  Doctor  is  prac- 
tically repudiated  by  his  own  brethren.  One  would  think,  were  it 
not  for  very  evident  proofs  to  the  contrary  in  other  places,  that  be 
holds  the  credit  of  his  own  understanding  as  cheap  as  he  does  that  of 
all  his  opponents. 

II.  (Page  170.)  "  Even  if  I  found  another  conmiand,  enjoining  the 
baptism  of  the  infants  of  believers,  I  should  not  move  an  inch  from 
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my  poeition.     I  should  still  say,  this  is  not  included  in  the  apoetoHc 
commission.     This  is  another  commission,  and  cannot  interfere  with 
the  former.     There  would  then  be  two  baptisms  on  quite  different 
grounds."     But  if  another  Divine  command  would  not  bring  infants 
within  this  commission,  how  should  a  mistake  of  the  immerser,  or  a 
falsehood  of  the  immersed,  bring  unbelievers  within  its  terms  ?     If 
this  reasoning  be  good,  there  are  '^  two  baptisms  on  quite  different 
grounds"  in  Baptist  churches.     But  this  argument   is  practically  I 
repudiated  by  the  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Baptists  of  the  suiB-  I 
ciency  of  the  baptism  of  unbelievers,  provided  they  themselves  be  the  | 
baptizers. 

m.  ^Page  170.)  "Not  only  does  this  commission  exclude  infants, 
if  there  were  another  commission  enjoining  the  baptism  of  infants, 
when  these  infants  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  according  to 
this  second  commission^  believe  Oie  Gospel,  they  must  be  baptized  ac- 
cording to  the  commission,  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  without  any  regard  to 
their  baptism  in  infancy.'*  If  infants,  baptized  on  the  supposed  case 
of  a  Divine  command,  ought  to  be  re^aptized  in  obedience  to  this 
commission,  d  fortiori,  unbelievers  having  been  baptized  in  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  command,  ought  to  be  re-baptized.  But  Baptists 
repudiate  this  argument. 

IV.  (Page  170.)  "  The  commission  commands  all  men  to  be  bap- 
tized on  believing  the  Gospel,  The  command  of  Jesus  to  every  be- 
liever to  be  baptized,  stands  engraven  in  indelible  characters  in  this 
commission.  Heaven  and  earth  will  pass  away  before  it  will  cease 
to  be  a  duty  for  believers  to  be  baptized.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
explanation,  or  any  express  command  for  another  baptism,  to  excuse 
them  from  this."  But  without  an  explanation  or  express  command 
to  excuse  them,  Baptists  will  not  baptize  "  on  believing  the  Gospel," 
such  persons  as  they  have  baptized  in  unbelief,  although  by  excom- 
municaticMi  they  have  treated  the  hypocrites  as  heathen  men  and 
publicans,  and  therefore  they  repudiate  this  argument 

V.  (Page  171.)  "A  command  to  believers  to  observe  any  ordi- 
nance whatever  can  never  imply  any  but  believers.  This  is  as  clear 
as  the  light  of  heaven.  It  is  a  first  truth.  •  The  denial  of  it  implies 
a  contradiction."  The  Baptists  deny  it  in  recognising  the  baptism 
of  unbelievers  on  their  conversion,  and  therefore  contradict  this  first 
truth. 

VI.  (Page  172.)  "  A  colonel  sends  out  his  recruiting  officers  with 
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instmctions''  to  enlist  men  six  feet  higb.  ''  Did  not  the  instructions 
that  mentioned  six  feet  as  the  standard  forbid  all  under  that  measure 
to  be  enlisted  ?"  "  Cease,  Dr.  Waidlaw,  to  pervert  the  word  of  the 
Lord, — cease  to  force  a  commission  enjoining  the  baptism  of  believers^  to 

(sanction  the  baptism  of  infants.''  The  obvious  reply  is,  Cease,  ye 
Baptists,  to  sanction  the  baptism  of  unbelievers,  but  re-bapdze  them 
on  their  belief.  Your  five  feet  eight  inches  of  unbelief  are  no  better 
than  our  eighteen  inches  of  in&ncy. 

VU.  (Page  178.)  "  None  can  be  saved  by  the  Gospel,  but  such  as 
believe  the  Gospel ;  none  can  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  the 
Gospely  but  such  as  believe  the  Gospel.  There  is  no  exception  to  either.'* 
Is  there  no  exception  ?  Are  all  the  false  professors,  whom  Dr.  Car- 
son has  immersed,  unbaptized  "  with  the  baptism  of  the  Gospel  T* 
Should  God  convert  them — ^will  he  re-baptize  them  ?  We  repudiate 
the  argument,  exclaim  all  the  Baptists  with  one  voice,  for  we  never 
re-baptize. 

*"  VIII.  (Page  173.)  "  That  believers  only  can  be  baptized  by  this 
commission  is  clear,  from  that  into  which  they  are  said  to  be  bap- 

ftized."  But  what  becomes  of  the  "  into"  in  the  unbelievers'  baptism, 
the  validity  of  which  Baptists  acknowledge  ? 

IX.  (Page  253.)  ^^  I  would  gainsay  an  angel  who  should  say  that 
this  commission  may  extend  to  the  baptism  of  any  but  believers." 
The  gainsayer  of  angels  has  first  to  gainsay  all  the  Baptist  churches. 

X.  (Page  179.)  "That  commission  commands  believers  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  and  except  both  sides  of  a  contradiction  may  be  true,  it  can 
never  include  unbelievers.''  How  does  it  include  the  imbelievers  ex- 
pelled from  Baptist  churches  as  false  professors  ? 

XI.  (Page  179.)  "  Were  a  thousand  baptisms  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  they  could  not  serve  for  the  baptism  of  the  commission, 
nor  relieve  the  believer  fix)m  his  obligation  of  being  baptized  on  the 
belief  of  the  truth."  How  can  one  immersion  of  an  unbeliever  in  a 
Baptist  chapel  afford  the  relief  which  "  a  thousand  baptisms  found 
in  the  New  Testament "  could  not  bestow  ? 

Xn.  (Page  235.)  "  They  may  appear  to  be  Christians  to-day,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  baptized  :  to-morrow  they  may  prove  the  con 
trary^  and  Uierefore  they  cannot  have  been  sealed  by  baptism.**  On 
the  next  day  they  are  converted  ;  why  are  they  not  bapdzed,  seeing 
they  have  never  been  "  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  the  Gospel  ?'' 

Xin..  (Page  177.)    "  John's  baptism  did  not  serve  for   Christ's. 
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Surely,  then,  they  who  are  baptized  in  infancy,  upon  any  pretence 
whatever  J  miut  be  re-baptized  when  they  come  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel."  Why  are  not  adults  baptized  "  upon  any  pretence  what- 
ever," "  re-baptized  when  they  come  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  ?" 

XIV.  (Page  260.)  "  I  ask  the  conscience  of  my  antagonist,  if  he 
thinks  that  the  language  of  the  commission  commands  the  ungodly  in 
the  nations  to  be  baptized  by  force.''  Does  it  command  the  godly 
to  be  baptized  by  force  ?  If  this  be  a  commission  to  baptize  be- 
lievers, does  it  authorise  Baptists  to  immerse  believing  Quakers  and 
Paedo-baptists  ?  May  not  pious  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  walk 
near  the  waters  of  Tubbermore  without  danger  of  compulsory  bap- 
tism ?  I  am  not  sure,  from  the  structure  of  this  passage,  whether 
the  author  intended  to  apply  this  interrogation  of  the  conscience 
merely  to  the  remark  of  his  opponent — or  whether  he  offered  it  to 
support  his  own  interpretation  of  the  commission,  which  he  had 
previously  sustained  by  the  assertion,  that  "  unbelievers  would  not 
submit  to  baptism."  If  it  be  merely  a  reply  to  his  opponent,  of 
course  these  remarks  on  the  fourteenth  particular  are  inapplicable ; 
that  is,  they  are  only  applicable  so  far  as  it  is  insinuated  that  our  in- 
terpretation authorises  the  use  of  force  in  executing  the  commission. 

These  are  all  the  arguments  I  can  find,  deduced  from  the  commis- 
sion. The  author  says  of  them  in  his  Appendix, "  This  is  the  ground 
on  which  I  have  placed  the  subject  in  my  treatise.  Many  a  lever 
has  been  employed  to  move  it  off  the  foimdation,  but  it  remains  like  . 
a  rock  lashed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean."  p.  260.  This  is  somewhat  | 
boastful  language.  If  the  rock  be  not  subverted,  the  theory  of  the 
Baptists  must  be  wrecked  upon  it.  These  great  guns  of  Dr.  Carson 
are  turned  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  us  ;  and  upon  them  with  more 
effect  than  upon  us.  On  these  principles  Simon  Magus  ought  to  have 
been  commanded  to  repent  and  be  re-baptized.  Yet  Baptists  never 
command  convicted  and  converted  false  brethren  to  be  re-baptized. 
That  we  may  understand  them,  they  ought  to  act  a  fair,  candid,  and 
consistent  part  with  these  arguments.  Either  let  them  honestly  avow 
that  they  adopt  as  a  principle  "  believers'  baptism,"  and  therefore 
re-baptize  false  brethren,  if  they  know  them,  on  their  conversion  ;  or  / 

let  them  as  distinctly  repudiate  in  words,  as  they  do  in  deeds,  the  7    

arguments  of  Dr.  Carson  foimded  upon  his  interpretation  of  the  com-    ' 
mission.     These  arguments  being  surrendered,  there  will  &U  with 
them  as  equally  opposed  to  the  Baptist  theory,  another  class  foimded 
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upon  passages  which  are  said  to  assert  that  only  bcEevers  can  be 
baptized.  The  series  begins  on  page  211.  "  From  John  iiL  5,  we 
see  that  baptism  is  a  figure  of  r^eneradon.  They  who  axe  b^)tized 
are  represented  as  bom  again.  Now  this  is  peculiar  to  belieyers.  The 
ordinance  exhUnta  the  person  as  at  the  time  horn  againr  If  it  does,  it 
is  often  a  false  exhibition,  and  always  an  exhibition  of  whose  truth 
or  falsehood  the  administrator  knows  nothing.  But  when  it  is  found 
to  be  a  mockery  of  truth,  why  is  it  still  accredited  as  a  Christian 
ordinance  ?  These  arguments^ — ^which,  if  good  for  anything,  say 
to  the  Baptist  minister.  Physician,  heal  thyself, — ^being  excluded,  the 
book  in  its  reduced  and  attenuated  form  will  occasion  to  neither  party 
very  much  trouble.  Unless  our  Baptist  brethren,  adopting  the  prin- 
ciple of  re-baptizing,  will  practically  avow,  or  disclaiming  Dr.  Carson^t 
arguments,  plainly  deny,  that  "  none  can  he  haptized  with  the  hcsptism 
of  the  Gospel  hut  such  as  helieve  itj^  we  have  a  right  to  r^ard  them 
as  retreating  from  the  crisis  of  the  controrersy,  and  as  making  the 
believer's  baptism  of  his  book  a  masked  battery,  the  dischaige  of 
which  directed  against  us  exposes  the  unfairness  of  the  poaition  which 
they  have  assumed.  If  they  will  say  of  the  one  syipbol  in  the  in- 
stance of  unbelievers.  This  is  not  baptism  ;  as  we  say  in  the  other, 
This  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper,  but  only  a  mockery,  we  can 
understand  these  arguments.  If  they  will  not,  it  becomes  them  to 
answer  Dr.  Carson,  by  proving  that  unbelievers'  baptism  is  good 
Christian  baptism,  although  it  does  not  '^  exhibit  the  person  as  at  the 
time  bom  again,"  and  "  serves  for  the  baptism  of  the  commission  " 
better  than  "  a  thousand  baptisms  found  in  the  New  Testament." 

To  examine  Dr.  Carson's  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles, 
would  be  to  travel  over  the  ground  on  which  I  have  passed  in  the 
discussion  of  the  lecture.  In  noticing  one  instance  of  his  mode  of 
explaining  the  historical  references  to  baptism,  I  may  select  that 
which  we  have  the  first  occasion  to  consider  on  opening  the  New 
Testament.  In  reference  to  the  crowds  whom  John  baptized,  I  have 
said  that  he  bi^tized,  without  discrimination,  all  applicants.  Dr. 
Carson  imposes  a  restriction,  which  his  system  and  his  mtode  of  inter- 
pretation both  require.  He  speaks  (p.  229)  of  "  the  persons  whom 
John  drove  from  his  baptism."  He  is  often  very  angry  with  those 
who  add  anything  to  Scripture,  and  I  think,  his  virtuous  indignation 
may  be  tmsparingly  indulged^  upon  this  extraordinary  assumption. 
The  reader  finding  no  information  in  his  Bible,  will  probably  inquire, 
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Whom  did  John  driye  from  his  baptism  ?  The  structure  of  the  passage 
showsy  that  '<  the  scribes,  and  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees"  are  intended. 
Let  us  examine  the  &ct.  (Matt.  iii.  7 — 11.)  "  But  when  he  saw  many 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  come  to  his  baptism,  he  said  unto 
them,  O  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come?"  Let  the  reader  carefully  observe,  that  John 
addressed  these  words  to  unconverted  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
knowing  them  at  the  time  to  be  unconverted.  Of  all  persons,  they 
would  be  the  most  disposed  to  abuse  the  ordinance,  because  they 
were  prone  to  lean  upon  external  privileges.  "Think  not  to  say  within 
yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father."  Yet  to  them,  John 
saith,  "I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water,  unto  repentance.''  Dr. 
Carson  says,  in  plain  contradiction  of  the  text,  that  John  drove  them 
from  his  baptism.  I  reply,  in  his  own  words,  (p.  177,)  '^No  ground 
can  be  found  in  the  passage  for  this  conceit.  No  force  can  extract  it 
from  the  words.     It  is  man's  scripture, — ^not  Grod's." 

Dr.  Carson  says,  (p.  334,)  "John's  saying,  I  baptize  you,  ad- 
dressing the  people  in  general,  did  not  imply,  either  that  he  baptized 
the  whole  nation,  or  the  whole  of  the  present  audience."  But  the 
words,  as  recorded  by  Matthew,  were  addressed  to  "many  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,"  and  not  to  "  the  people  in  general."  "  He 
said  imto"  theniy  that  is,  to  the  brood  of  vipers,  "I  baptize  you." 
In  accordance  with  Dr.  Carson's  scheme,  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
"  I  baptize  you  unto  repentance,"  must  be,  I  drive  you  from  baptism, 
and  baptize  other  people  afler  repentance.  A  more  palpable  contra-  1 
diction,  cannot  be  imagined. 

In  conclusion,  we  observe,  that  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Carson  has  com- 
pelled him,  in  direct  opposition  to  Scripture,  to  deny  that  the  disciples 
were  baptized  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  many  days  hence,"  for  that 
baptism  was  only  a  catachresis — to  deny  that  the  "  fathers  were  bap- 
tized in  the  sea,"  for  that  was  only  "a  figure,"  which  vanishes  like 
"  a  winding-sheet  of  snow," — ^to  deny  that  John  baptized  the  brood  of 
vipers,  for  "  he  drove  them  from  his  baptism" — to  assert,  that  believers, 
not  figuratively,  but  really,  have  died  with  Christ,  and  been  buried 
with  him,  so  that  "there  is  no  more  figure  than  when  it  is  said, 
they  shall  die  themselves,"  although  Jesus  was  alive  again  long  before 
they  were  bom,  and  they  have  never  been  within  many  hundred 
miles  of  his  tomb, — and,  worst  of  all,  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  ^  : 
Gospel,  to  assert,  that  our  blessed  Lord  confessed  his  sins  unto  repent-    ^ 
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ance,  at  the  baptism  of  John.  This  u  to  me,  ^-another  gospeir  and 
rather  than  receiTe  it,  I  would  anrrender  the  whole  doctiine  of 
I  r  I  baptism.  Jesus  standing  a  penitent,  confessing  his  sins  to  J<^ ! 
There  is  nothing  so  revolting  in  Popery  cm  the  one  hand,  or  in  Unit- 
arianism  on  the  other.  God  in  mercy  protect  the  Boqidst  chnichei 
from  so  dreadful  a  doctrine ! 

In  the  remarks  which  I  haye  feh  it  my  dnty  to  make  upon  the 
reasoning  of  Dr.  Carson,  I  hare  endeavoared  to  tnaintafn  for  his 
learning,  talents,  and  character,  that  respect  which  I  am  sore  they 
demand  from  every  oppon^it.  I  believe  that  he  bums  with  a  gene- 
rous love  of  truth;  but  still,  as  an  inquirer  after  truth,  I  do  feel,  that 
if  truth  be  with  him,  he  has  done  it  serious  injury  by  the  pecuHailj 
ungracious  attitude  in  which  he  has  placed  it  before  the  world.  The 
inquirer  is  not  likely  to  become  enamoured  of  truth,  if  she  is  taught 
to  scold  and  bark  like  a  vixen.  Were  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Cancm 
good,  his  mode  of  propounding  them  by  exciting  a  feeling  of  repul- 
sion in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  would,  in  most  instances,  neu- 
tralise their  effect  When  a  reader  is  perpetually  annoyed  with 
sentences  which  can  be  intended  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  indulge 
feelings,  either  of  unwarrantable  assumption  of  superiority,  or  of 
insolent  contempt  of  an  opponent,  he  insensibly  transfers  the  feeling 
excited  by  the  inflated  or  contemptuous  expression  of  the  writer  to 
the  cause  for  which  he  pleads.  The  arguments  of  Dr.  Carson  ought 
to  be  a  great  deal  more  powerful  than  they  are,  to  bear  the  discount 
which  must  be  deducted,  if  he  write  for  flesh  and  blood,  on  account 
of  the  imperious  and  overl>earing  style  which  he  has,  unfortunately 
for  his  own  cause,  selected  for  their  demonstration.  ^^Let  Mr.  H. 
acquaint  himself  with  the  philosophy  of  evidence,  before  he  ventures 
to  criticise  my  reasoning."  (p.  397.)  "  The  greatest  part  of  my 
trouble  is  to  teach  my  opponents  the  laws  of  reasoning.  Not  one  of 
them  knows  when  proof  lies  upon  him,  and  when  it  lies  upon  me.'' 
(p.  400.)  These  are  but  instances  which  first  occur  on  turning  over 
the  book,  and  they  are  not  the  most  unfavourable  oi  his  mode  of 
managing  controversy.  If  he  has  no  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  let  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  cause,  remember  that 
his  readers  are  men  of  like  passions  with  himself.  He  tells  us 
vdth  a  frequency  which  our  edification  does  not  require,  of  the 
great  sacrifices  he  has  made  to  the  cause  of  immersion.  He 
begins  his  introduction  with  a  reference  to  the  ^*  serious  sacrifice'' 
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he  has  made,  as  if  it  were  the  first  thought  of  which   he  must 
disburden  himself.     On  recurring  to  the  subject,  he  says,  he  has 
lost  one  world  by  his  adherence  to  the  unpopular  truth.     While, 
again  and  again,  he  adverts  to  his  great  sacrifices  in  a  manner  which 
would  excite  imdue  prejudice  against  his  cause,  were  it  not  for  the 
recollection,  in  pleasing  contrast,  of  some  excellent  Baptist  ministers  T 
who,  having  really  made  great  sacrifices  to  conscience,  never  say  a    * 
word  about  them — who  have  lefl  Egypt,  and  never  think  of  its 
flesh-pots, — I  entreat  him  to  make  one  more  sacrifice  to  the  cause 
wliich  he  holds  so  dear — to  write  in  its  defence  in  a  tone  and  spirit 
which  will  allow  his  arguments  to  produce  their  legitimate  impres- 
sion, without  that  counter-irritation  wliich   he  perpetually  excites 
upon  the  heart  of  human  infirmity.     K  there  be  truth  in  his  argu- 
ment, I  am  desirous  not  to  lose  it  through  the  annoyance  of  his  man- 
ner ;  and,  therefore,  for  my  own  benefit,  I  intend,  as  I  can  find  time, 
to  draw  my  pen  through  all  the  words  and  sentences  which  refer  to     . 
himself — his  sacrifices — ^his  exploits — ^his  discoveries — ^his  triumphs  ;     I  I 
and  to  the  folly — ^the   ignorance — ^the  incompetence — the  idiocy—     »  • 
the  profanity — the  blasphemy — and  the  many  other  bad  qualities  of 
his  opponents  ;  in  short,  to  all  that  Dr.  Beecher  calls  "  his  rhetoric,'* 
and  then  carefully  to  read  the  residuum.     As  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  acknowledging  some  benefits  which  I  have  derived  from  his  / 
arguments,  although  I  have  had  to  decipher  them  through  the  superin-   V 
cumbent  mass  of  incivility,  so,  should  I  be  further  instructed,  I  shall 
esteem  it  an  agreeable  duty  to  offer  my  acknowledgments  again  to  a 
writer   whom,    with   all   his  offensive  expressions,   I  still  greatly 
respect,  although  he  will  concede  to  none  of  his  opponents  the  pos- 
session of  common  sense  and  common  honesty. 
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In  reading  Dr.  Carson's  work,  I  had  overlooked  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  appears  to  me  virtually  to  concede  the  point  for  which  I 
contend  respecting  the  classical  sense  of  the  word  fianriC».  In  cor- 
recting an  opponent  he  says,  (p.  293,)  "  *  I  am  one  of  those  over- 
whelmed by  that  mighty  wave,'  ought  to  be  translated,  *  I  myself  am 
of  those  who  were  immersed  under  that  mighty  wave.'  The  wave 
was  the  baptizer,  and  under  the  wave  the  persons  were  immerBed." 
I  have  understood  Dr.  Carson  as  maintaining  that  to  baptize  is  to  dip 
or  immerse  into,  and  that  the  baptizer  dips  or  immerses  into  some- 
thing— ^not  immerses  under  something — ^that  is,  the  baptizer  puts  the 
baptized  thing  into  something  else.  He  speaks  in  the  next  page  of 
^^  verbs  of  dipping,  and  verbs  of  motion  in  general,"  implying  that 
baptize  is  a  verb  of  motion,  that  is,  it  moves  its  object,  or  puts  it 
into  something.  In  the  citation,  does  the  wave  move  the  person 
into  anything  ?  Does  the  baptizer,  that  is,  the  wave,  put  the  person 
baptized  into  the  water,  or  into  itself,  or  into  any  kind  of  thing  what- 
ever ?  If  the  baptizer  baptizes  the  baptized,  by  moving  it  into  any- 
thing, it  dips  ;  but  if  it  baptizes  the  object,  leaving  it  at  rest,  bj 
coming  over  it,  all  I  contend  for,  as  to  the  classical  sense,  is  conceded. 
Does  "  immerse  £nder"  mean  "  put  into  ?"  If  it  does,  Dr.  Carson  con- 
cedes nothing ;  if  it  does  not,  he  concedes  the  point  for  which  I 
contend.  The  translation  of  Dr.  Carson,  '^  I  am  one  of  those  who 
were  immersed  under  that  mighty  wave,"  seems  clearly  to  imply  that 
the  baptizer,  as  he  calls  the  wave,  moving  to  effect  its  object,  left  the 
baptized  person  stationary.  If  so,  baptize  is  not  to  move  an  object 
into  anything,  that  is,  it  is  not  to  dip.  Not  openly  and  frankly,  but 
under  the  disguise  of  the  outlandish  phrase  ^^  immerse  under,"  the 
point  of  classical  dispute  appears  to  me  to  be  conceded.  It  is 
impossible  to  immerse  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  to  dip, 
without  immersing  into  something.  Into  what  did  the  wave  immerse 
the  man,  when  he  was  "  immersed  under'''  it  ?  If  it  be  said,  into  the 
water,  the  man  was  in  it  before;  if  into  the  wave,  the  wave  came 
over  him. 
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On  p.  476,  under  the  title,  *^  passages  which  imply  that  immersion 
was  the  mode  of  baptism,"  we  have  the  following  argument.  '*  Christ 
refers  to  his  death  as  a  baptism  in  a  figurative  sense ;  but  if  the  word 
in  a  figurative  sense  signifies  afflictions,  the  literal  sense  cannot  be 
anjTthing  but  immersion.  Neither  puriiy,  nor  sprinkle,  nor  any  other 
supposed  meaning,  will  admit  the  figurative  meaning  of  afflictions  as 
calamities.  This  is  the  figure  also  by  which  the  calamities  of  the 
Saviour  are  figuratively  designated  in  the  Psalms.  He  is  represented 
as  overwhelmed  with  great  waters." 

I  know  not  whether  to  call  this  a  concession.  But  if  the  argument 
be  good,  it  tells  distinctly  and  directly  in  favour  of  *^  overwhelming." 
Is  the  argument  good  ?  It  proves  baptism,  by  overwhelming.  Is  it 
bad  ?  Let  it  be  candidly  disavowed  ;  notwithstanding  the  awkward- 
ness of  disavowing  our  own  arguments,  when  they  prove  our  | 
opponent*s  case.  Is  it  good  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Carson,  but  bad  when 
corrupted  by  Paedobaptist  use  ?  It  may  be  again  asked,  what  do  I  gain 
by  a  concession  in  favour  of  overwhelming  ?  I  reply,  the  gain  may  be 
discussed,  when  the  concession  is  really  made.  Let  the  concession 
of  baptism  by  overwhelming,  or  covering  with  water,  be  fairly  and 
openly  made  by  the  Baptists,  and  we  have  a  common  position,  on 
which,  I  am  sure,  it  will  be  easy  to  bring  this  controversy  to  a  satis- 
factxyrj  conclusion.  I  believe,  that,  as  it  is,  I  have  practically  covered 
with  water,  quite  as  much  of  the  person  as  some  of  my  Baptist  breth* 
ren  usually  dip.  At  present,  however,  I  only  advert  to  the  value  of  an 
argument  in  favour  of  immersion,  from  Christ  being  "overwhelmed 
with  great  waters." 

On  the  subject  of  Greek  prepositions,  1  have,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  these  lectures,  suppressed  the  remarks  which  I  had  prepared. 
I  do  this  the  more  willingly,  as  I  do  not  observe  in  regard  to  them 
any  difference  from  Dr.  Carson,  in  more  than  one  particular.  That 
particular  relates  to  the  peculiar  use  of  the  preposition  €is  in  such 
phrase  as  "  he  died  in  (e^r)  Ecbatana/Ho  which  I  have  hastily  adverted 
in  a  note.  Dr.  Carson  contends,  that  in  these  instances  the  preposition 
retains  its  usual  signification,  "iw<o."  If  it  be  asked  how  any  man 
could  die  into  Ecbatana,  the  elucidation  of  similar  phrases  in  the  New 
Testament  is  thus  given  :  "  He  lodged  into  the  mountain  ;  the  solution 
is,  he  went  into  tlie  mountain  to  lodge."  p.  800.  "  Wash  into  the  pool, 
he  was  to  go  into  the  pool  that  he  might  wash."  p.  300.  "  It  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  keep  the  feast  into  Jerusalem,  that  is,  on  the  principle 
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above  explained,  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  Jerusalem,'  to  keep 
the  feast."  p.  801.  "  To  die  into  Jerusalem :"  "  The  sentiment  ft% 
expressed,  is,  I  am  willing  to  go  into  Jerusalem,  to  be  boimd,  or  to 
die."  p.  801.  "  Philip  was  found  at  Azotus,"  (into  Azotus.)  "Philip 
was  found  afler  he  had  gone  to  Azotus."  p.  801.  The  solution 
suggested  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  the  grammarians,  that  the 
preposition  tls  implies  motion  in  some  verbs  which  in  any  other 
construction,  they  would  not  possess  ;  that  is,  having  gone  into 
Azotus,  he  was  found  in  it ;  having  gone  into  Jerusalem,  he  died  in 
it,  &c.  That  this  constructioai  however  admissible  in  certain  in- 
stances, will  fairly  solve  these  passages,  I  do  not  believe;  but  if  they 
would,  what  use  can  Dr.  Carson  make  of  such  a  solution  in  refuting 
his  opponent  ?  K  it  be  asked.  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  coo- 
troversy  ?  the  reply  is,  It  refers  to  the  phrase  baptized  in,  or  into, 
Jordan.  An  opponent  had  cited  these  phrases  in  proof  that  ccr  does 
not  of  necessity  mean  into, — ^with  what  success,  let  the  parties  inter- 
ested determine,  for  I  have  no  objection  to  the  translation,  "into 
Jordan."  But  the  solution  of  Dr.  Carson  would  allow  us  to  translate 
the  phrase,  having  gone  into  Jordan  he  baptized  in  it.  Of  what 
use  is  ccff,  if  thus  rendered,  in  determining  the  sense  of  baptize  ? 
Were  baptize,  to  purify,  as  his  opponent  contends,  or  to  sprinkle,  or 
to  wash,  or  to  drink,  or  to  do  anything  whatever  with  water,  John 
might  go  into  Jordan  to  do  that  thing.  This  solution,  therefore, 
says  nothing  in  favour  of  dipping. 

In  conclusion,  candour  compels  me  to  say  that  the  passage  which 
I  inserted  from  Nicephorus,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Beecher,  re- 
specting the  perfusion  of  Novatus,  does  not  support  either  him  or 
me.  On  consulting  the  original,  I  find  the  words,  "  if  it  is  fit  to  call 
such  a  thing  a  baptism."  Whether  this  clause  refer  to  the  man  or  to 
the  afiiision,  I  am  sorry  Dr.  Beecher  overlooked  it ;  but  I  dare  not 
suppress  it.  I  hope  no  Baptist  will  charge  me  with  the  suppression, 
and  overlook  this  note  in  which  I  correct  the  error. 
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